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a paper publislied in the Transactions of the Boyal Society for 1866, Professor Stl- 
TESTEE has given an important extension of PomsoT’s representation of the motion of a 
freely rotating rigid body, by means of the momenta! ellipsoid. He has proved that if a 
material ellipsoid, similar in form to the momental ellipsoid, and so constituted that its 
principal moments of inertia, A, B, C, are connected with its semiaxes a, c by the rela- 
tion (J*— be made to roll in contact with a perfectly 
rough plane, the motion of this material ellipsoid will be precisely the same as that of 
the momental ellipsoid of the rigid body ; the rough plane taking the place of the geo- 
metrical fixed plane, in contact with which the momental ellipsoid is supposed to roll. 
He has also investigated expressions for the pressure and friction between the ellipsoid 
and the rough plane, in terms of the angular velocity of the ellipsoid, and of the lei^h 
of its axes, and the distance of the centre from the rough plane. In investigating inde- 
pendently the values of these forces, I have been led to a somewhat different treatment 
of the same problem, in the course of which some theorems have presented themselves 
which may be not without interest 

The notation which I adopt is as follows : a/,, represent the component angular 
velocities of the ellipsoid about its principal axes, which, as proved by Profe^or Srn* 
TESTER, are connected by the following equations : — 







• • ( 1 ) 


The distance from the centre of the ellipsoid to the rough plane is denoted by j?, and 
the component angular velocity of the ellipsoid about the normal to the rough plane, 
which is toowa to be constant, by k. The component angular velocity about the pro- 
Mocmmx. R 
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of llto in^an^to^of axM on tlso itji^li is fey ^ a»i ^witolo 

«a^» T^waty by at, so that we fesre 

We bare al^ lo&m^ jpdbtioiis::— 

S+P+?=?- 

^+“5. “1^!^. a*) 

y '* t 

And 1^ pdn^jdl nionamis of kiertia are jpe^^ated % 

(1-?)*“-. (M)^. (MH. 

wfeieli will fee fotmd, wfeea substituted for A, B, C, to saJ&^ the relatioa idrmdj steted. 
Ib the case of a uniform ellipsoid, we have 

G(„WiU}»)=P- 

* [The equations (1), (2), (3), (4), and the invariability of X, may also be proved as follows. 3f r be 
the coordinates of the print of c^tect, refardi to the prineipal ax^ we have 

b* e* £t* b* £* p* 

Also 

Wj (w^ a?3 X 

wheni^ 

H 

Multiply th^ eqnatiens by — O, and add, then 

or 

2 _ i>* ris viaa of the ellipsoid ^ 

^ -im s:::h ' 

and m &erefore constant. 

Hence the direction-eorines of the pearpendicnlar to the fixed plane axe 

«s£! 

tpT b^ ^ k* 

mrd rince tMs li^ m 

1 p2_ *!._!i£!„ +S.2!„ =0. 

a' X <i( 6" A ^ If A ^ 

o' dt VJ’ e‘r‘‘ 

^inilarij 

/I 1\ 

i^_/l_i'W,«-.=e.— Febnuay imj 

^ dt ov 
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fii^ ^xfm^0M ^ of the ooia§«^ a^^cisir iM»ei4afli. of tite 
^ BOinwl f» tibe plaae. !flie rndmu of &e mdmations of this 

Mae to tte fmm^ of file el%soid re^>ecfiyely; and fiie 

compoamt ai^^alar momeata aJboat tike pOT<a^ mm me 

reipectiwly. Heac^ 

=^Vi»4G(j+^+5)-|(^+ii+^)}- 

Now, by multiplying (2), (3), (4) by ” (:^»+P^+S^)’ (?+F+?) 
tively, and adding, we see that 

i_l^ (L-l\ 4._^L 

Ifi'^ <fi~~f ^Kp* a*/\y ivV c‘)^a‘^(^' 

A,=4[GX»|^^- (^-l) (^-l) (p-l)} +Gf<-*-fl^ a?^v] 

={G-H)X^+Gxp’(l-|)(l-D (l_^)+G^f.» (5) 

We shall next inyestigate a relation between the component angular momentum of 
the ellipsoid about any axis through its centre, and that, about the same axis, of a 
particle of mass G, situated at the point of contact of the ellipsoid and rou^ plane, 
and moTing as that point moves. If I, n be the direction-cosines of the axis referred 
to the principal axes, the com^nent angular momentum of the body about it is 


Hence 


oi 




( 6 ) 


Again, the cooidinates of the point of contact are j at^, respectively. Hence 

its component velocities, parallel to the axes, are 

p rfeoj p dm^ p dao^, 

K K K 

and ite i^mponent aiogulmr momenta are thearefore 

gS(^ S). g S{,. s -..t), gS(., 

B 2 
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If «i|ixafi<ais p), we eee 

=*‘c*.-.(?-J)|by(3)ai,d(4). 


The othar <MJinpooeat angular inommj» being similarly toiisform€^ we obtain, f<nr 
the component angular momentum about the assi^ed axis. 




( 7 ) 


Comparing this with the expression already obtained for the angular momentum of the 
body, we see that the two expressions are equal if 



?. e. if the axis be parallel to the rough plane ; and generally that the angular momentum 
of the ellipsoid, that of the particle, 




which, if the axis be perpendicular to the rough plane, becomes (G— H) ---r ' K a con- 
stant, — February 1870]. 

Now, let hf denote the angular momentum of the ellipsoid about an axis through its 
centre, pamilel to the rough plane, and at right angles to the instantaneous axis, and 
about an axis through its centre parallel to the rough plane and at right angles to this 
last. The radius Tector of the point of contact measured from the foot of the perpen- 


dicular on the rough plane is ^ |a» ; and hence if n denote the angular velocity of this 
radius vector in space, the radial and transversal component velocities of the point of 
contact will he ^ ^ npb respectively. To obtain the component angular momenta 


t)f the particle we have only to multiply the expressions by G. 
just proved. 


Hence, by the theoiem 


-Qtit 

A <U 


, h,=Q Y 


( 8 ) 


We can now calculate the values of P and F, the pr^sure and friction of the ellipsoid 
against the plane. Taking moments about axes through the ^nlre of the ellipsoid, 
lying in the rough plane and perpendicular to the direction of P mid F re^ectively. 
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fl 

=G^V|by(7); 

•. F»2Gi,|. . . . 


( 9 ) 


2X 

It wor&y of notice that Fs= y &f 


Again, 


pPa,—^ . 


=o?(S-"V)‘ 

■■■ ?=<¥(;$-»■) (10) 

It may be desirable to replace these expressions by others in which shall be the 
only variable quantity, and which shall be j&ree from differential coefficients. This 
may be done as follows. Writing, for shortness, a, |3, y in place of 

i-i*. i-C 

pi pi pi 

respectwely, it may be proved, from equations (1), (2), (.3), (4), that 

(f*s) (11) 

Again, it is proved by Poinsot, ‘Sur la Potation des Corps,’ p. 130 (see also Quarterly 
Journal of Pure and Applied Mathematics, vol. itii. p. 74), that 




x3 


(12) 


a result which also follows from (5), (6), (7), remembering that the angular momentum 
of the particle about the normal to the rough plane is 
Now, differentiating (11), 


~(.““+(i3^‘)(f‘“+y®^’‘) ; 






q- + y xX^ (f*.® 4- 
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and 

■ «y=:^>^+a/3y^^ ; 

•'• = — V — (1 +/5y + y® + a/3)XV— 2a^7X‘ — p, 


.-. P=Gp|-2f.=-(l+/3y+7«+«/3}X=-2«/3yj‘-«W^} (13) 

Again, 

F=Gi>f. 

=^{-(;‘“+/3yX=)(f.’+y«X^)(;.= + «^X»)} (14) 


[The theorem contained in equations (5) and (G) may perhaps receive additional illus- 
tration by a comparison of the moments, about the principal axes, of the forces acting 
on the ellipsoid, and of those acting on the particle coinciding witii the point of contact. 
Since the component angular momenta of the ellipsoid about the principal axes ai*e 

follows that the moment of the forces 

about one of the principal axes is 



( 5 ^ — c^) (c'O^ + — b'c^) 


a result independent of H, Now, if we refer to equation (7) tve shall sec that the 
angular momenta of the particle only differ from those of the ellipsoid by having G 
written in place of H ,* consequently the moments of the forces, since they do not involve 
H, must be the same for the particle and the ellipsoid. It follows of course that the 
moments of the forces about any other axis must be the same in both cases. 

In the above investigation of the value of P, I have followed Professor Stlvestee, in 
assuming that the friction acts wholly in a direction perpendicular to the instantaneous 
axis. The other component of the friction is necessarily indeterminate, since any force 
in the direction of the instantaneous axis may be combined with it, without altering its 
effect. I have assumed this component of the friction to be zero ; if it be taken to be 
equal to an arbitrary force F, the value of P above investigated must be increased by 

— . The values of the moments of the forces are not, of course, affected by this suppo- 
sition ; and if F be so chosen that the pressure bet’ween the ellipsoid and the rough 
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;^aiie may be zero^ tbe forces acting on the body will become absolutely identical with 
those acting on the particle G, — that is, we shall have F=G and F, as 

before, = 2Gp — ^February 1870.] 

It may be worth while to point out that the correlated and contrarelated bodies 
treated of in the latter part of Professor Sylvesteb’s paper include, as a particular case, 
PomsOT’s rolling and sliding cone;” for the equation of that cone is 

^ n 

Ct^ ^ 

which is asymptotic to the two following surfaces : — 

^2 “T IP •t* jf^2 r 5 

the former of which is confocal, the latter contrafocal, to the momental elli soid of the 
free body. Hence, since the difference between the squares on corresponding semiaxes 
is in this case j?®, each of these hyperboloids will roll on the invariable plane through 
the fixed point, which will be asymptotic to it, while the plane itself rotates with uniform 
angular velocity Hence the asymptotic cone will move in exactly the same manner. 
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IL (hh the BefraMi(m-Bquimlefiis of the Elem&nU. 
By J. H. GLADSTOJfE, F.E.S. 


Iteceived June 17, — Read June 17, 1869. 

Ik our paper On the E-efraction, Dispersion, and Sensitiveness of Liquids,” Mr. Dale 
and I pointed out a property of bodies which we termed their “sj^ctfic refiactive 
energy.” It is the refractive index minus unity, divided by the density, or in symbolical 

language We found that this is a constant unaffected by temperature, and that 

the specific refractive energy of a mixture is the mean of the specific refractive energies 
of its constituents. At the same time, however, we admitted that in both cases our 
numbers were not in perfect accordance with theory, there being some unknown cause 
which affected them to a slight extent. These conclusions, both in regard to the general 
law and its qualification, have been since confirmed by continental physicists, and espe- 
cially by the late rigorous experiments of WttLLNEE*. 

In the same paper we ventured also on the generalization that “ every liquid has a 
specific refractive energy composed of the specific refractive energies of its component 
elements, modified by the manner of combination.” Later research has confirmed this 
also, extending it to conditions of matter other than liquid, and showing more clearly 
when such modifications occur, and what is their nature. Professor Lanuolt, of Bonn, 
has greatly advanced our knowledge of the subject, and has simplified the calculations 
by adopting what he terms the refraction-equivalent, that is, the specific refractive energy 

multiplied by the atomic weight, or P Eecent investigations in fact tend to the 

general conclusion that the refraction-equivalent, not only of mixtures, hut of every com- 
pound body, is the sum of the refraction-equivalents of the elements that compose it. 

Were this perfectly true, like the statement “ the atomic weight of a compound is 
the sum of the atomic weights of its constituents,” it would be a simple matter to deter- 
mine the refraction-equivalents of all the elements ; and then we should be in a posi- 
tion to calculate the effect of every transparent body of known composition on the rays 
of light transmitted by it. But it is not absolutely true; even in Lanbolt’s first 
paper it is evident that there are exceptions ; the unknown cause which modifies the 
refraction of mixtures probably acts in cases of more perfect chemical combination ; 
and the conviction has grown that some elements have two or more refraction-equi- 
vdents. 

I have continued from time to time to make observations on this subject, and the 
♦ Poe®. Annalen, vol. cxxxiii. p. 1. 
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period seems now to ha^ come at wMch it is wise to put on permanent record the 
resnlts at which I haye hitherto arrired. I shall give therefore first the data, and then 
the deductions in reference to each element examined. 

The Delta. 

These consist of the observations of Dxtlong* on the refraction of gases, of Malus, 
Beewstee, and othersf on solids, and of BeeffsJ, Jamih, Saobee§, Landolt ||, Haaoei^^. 
and Kettelee** on liquids, in addition to such determinations jas I have mjself made, 
whether previously published ff or not. 

Most of my fresh experiments have been made with a new instrument constructed by 
Mr. Beowsikg, with a horizontal instead of a vertical circle, and ^veral other improve* 
ments. 

I have continned to measure the solar lines A, D, and H, whilst Lai^dolt has pre- 
ferred the three bright lines of the hydrogen spectrum. I have calculated the refrac- 
tion for the line A, as being the most free from whatever influence there may he con- 
imcted with dispersion, and the German professor has reckoned for hydrogen a, which 
h identical with the solar C. These rays are so near together that the difierence can 
scarcely affect the first place of decimals in a refraction-equivalent. When the deter- 
minations are made with greater precision, it will be for physicists to decide which shall 
be finally adopted. 

In tlje subjoined Tables the actual refractive indices are given, and the refraction- 
equivalents as calculated from them. For the complete data, I must refer to the papers 
of the several observers, and to Appendices I., IL, and III., where my own new expe- 
riments are tabulated. 


Table L — Simple Elements. 


Elementsiy saJstsnw. i 

Conditaon. 

Part of gpeetnim. | Eefrartire index. ( Authority for index. 

! Befraction-equivalent. 


Diamond , 

Bright 
i Bed 

2*470 


i 5*18 


2'4606 


1 4*»5 


Solid i 

1 Bright 

1 

203 


i 160 


Liquid j 

vmm 

Gladstone and Dale. 

i 15*98 


1 D 

192P5 j 

! 16*47 

Phosphorus 

Solid 

B ! 

2*1168 


j 18*98 


liquid 

A 

20389 


! 18-27 


1 H 

2*0746 


S 18*89 

Brouiine 


A ; 

1*6260 

Gladstone. 

i 16*^ 

Chlorine 1 

Gaseous 

Bright 

1*060779 

Duiong. 

[ 8*87 

Hydrogen 

1-600138 

1-53 

OxTgen 

” 

” ! 

1*000272 


3*04 

Xiirogen 



1*000300 


3*»» 







* Annaies de Chimie, xxxi. p. 154. f Eney. Brit., Article Optics ” 

t Poee. Aanakn, Ixsxi. p. 470. § Ibid, exvii. 577. 

}i Ibid. cxriL 353, csxii. 545, cxxiii, 595. ^ Ibid, cxxiii. 125. 

Ibid. cxaiT. 390. 

ft Xke papers of Mr. Bale and myself in the Philosophical Tmnsaetion®, 1858, p. 887, and 1863, p. 317 ; 
Phil. Mag, July 1859 ; also Brit. Assoc, Eep>rt, 1863, Trans. Sec. p, 12 ; mj paper in Jonmai (^em, 1865, 

p. 108. 
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TiMX n. — Binary -CbniponBds. 


Formola. 


i R^emixm 

' Spectnjm. 


AuAodty 

for 

indfflc. 


Bdfra^on- 

equivalent 


‘ Biwiplnde of Oartioa . 


.JC8, 


j CarlJOTic Oxide... 

! „ Acid Qm 

iCyaat^a 

I Tetradhlori^ of Carbon .f . . 


ICO . 
•CO,. 
ICN . 
iCCL. 


OlAat Oae fOjir^ 

Aoiylcaw .. CjH,^ 

Oil of Tuipentine. Cio 

Hydride ot CEoanthyle 

,, Caprrl 

Sulpburoa® Aci^ Gs« jSOg ... 

„ „ Liquid 1 «, --- 

ITydKWulphuric Acid fH, S. . . 

Chloride of Sulphur - [S, CL. . 

Water, Solid Wa O 

„ Liquid ... — jj ••• 


„ Oaseona „ ... 

Hydrod^ric Acid ...! nci 

Aimaonia — 

Kitrous Oxide 

Nitric „ ..’NO ... 

Terchloride of Phosphorus i POi, . . . 

Terbromide iPB**. 

Ars®iious Aniiydride — ... AsgOj 

Terchlonde of Arsenic lAslll, 

Fcntaciilonde of Autuaony ,Sb Clj 


; Tetrachloride of Silicon ..NiCl, . 

„ Tin iSnCi, . 


Titanium ..TiClj ... 

Cliloride of Sodium No CT . . . 

; Calomel TLg^Cl, 

' Fluor-spar Ca . . . 

. Quart*, ordinary ray .iSiOj ... 

extraordinary ray ...... 


A 

C 

O 

Bri^t 


A 

C 

Bright 

A 

A 

A 

Bright 

B 

Bright 

C 

B 

A 

B 

H 

C 

B 

Bright 


A 

A 

c' 

c 

A 

e 

c 

A 

A 

A 

Bright 


i 1*6!2! 
j J*<il846 
1 1*8290 
1 1*001500 
> i-mmd 
i 1*000449 
i 1*000834 
1*4500 
1 •45780 
; 1-000676 
i 1*3844 
1*4614 
' 13890 
; 1-3973 

! 1000663 

! 133835 
' 1*000644 
j 1*64368 
! 1-3080 

1-32924 
1*33328 
1-34303 
1*33111 
1*33^0 
1000260 
1*000449 
l-OOi^go 
1*000503 
1*000303 
1-5062 
f-OTSO 
1*748 
1*5920 
1-5845 
15739 
1*4110 
15070 
1*5035 
1-5856 
i-5360 
1*070 
1-436 
1 5484 
1 5582 


;01adiitoiie and Bale . 

fWiillner 

iCttadstone and Bale . 


Cladstoae 

Haagen 

Bulotig 

iCladatone and Bide . 


iBulong 

iKetteler 

:Btilong 

jBaageii 

'Gladstone and Bale 
iCiadstone 


iLendolt .... 
iBnhlmann . 
fBuhmg .... 


iGladetone and Dale 


B^loizeau.. 
Haagen 


Gladstone 
jHaagen ... 


Brewster . 
>Malus 


36*67 
37 20 
37 73 
33*21 
7^3 
1003 
9*18 
44*2 
44*21 
15-00 
37-63 
72^ 
55*0 

mm 

14*01 

14*50 

14*28 

51*64 

6*05 

5 - 026 » 
5 * 090 » 
6*101 » 
5 96 

6 - 006 
5*778 

10*71 
8-60 
11*22 
6*74 
48-3 
63*36 
404^ , 
40*50 
74*61 
74 -{» 
47-06 
50-05 
58-76 
65-08 
154^ 
65*46 . 
10*76 
12*41 
12*63 


^ These are the numbers adopted throughout the series of aqueous solutions, with the uew iustrument, 
recorded iu Appendix II. The water was purposely not dejirived of air. 
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Table HI.*— -Teraary aad otli^ OompoBads. 


Alcjliol ..|0jH„0 


yonHala. 


Part 

of 

spBctmm. 


Befraetive 

iadex. 


Metbykt^ Acetone *€^11^0 

Batyeone O . 

Laurrofc^rate of Ethrl (C , H, )0„ 

Uvanide ;€„1ffsON' f 

Nitrate „ .....|€.,HsNOs 


Aniyl >C,HhNO....... 

Oarbonie Elher Rtlj 115)200^ ... 

Silicic (C2 Si . . . 

Borade kc.^ H^X, B,, O, . . . 

Triethviardne ...,.jAg*(C„li,)3 

Mercuric Methyl 'HgCOHlh 

Ethyl ‘Hg{C,H4 

Csme-sugar 

f Pho^n© COCi, 

j Chloroform CHCl, 

! Cblorobenzole Cg Cl , 

! Trichiorolwnzole Cg If , CI3 

‘ Bichloride of Ethylene C^HiCl, 

.. Cldorethylene C3H3CI.J. 

Bibromide ,, C^ Hj Cl Br ^ . . . . 

,, Brometliyleae CoH,,Br., * 

Bromoform . CilBr, 

Bromide of Ethyl C, Hj Br 


..C.H^Br, 


,, Amyl 

Bibrcmide of Etbjieue . 

Iodide of Methyl ! CHgi .. 

Etilyi 


Propyl . 
Ainyi . 


.:o,if-T , 

,c;h;,i . 


{ Chloral C_>HC1^0 j 

i Phosphite of Ethyl ;f'C..Hj)P0_5 ' 

i Sulphuric Acid 1 

1 Nitric Acid IH'NO., 

1 Cldoride of Ammonium .NHjCI 

* Oxychloride of Phosphorus POCLj.. I 

I „ Tanadinm .'YOGI,.... ' 

„ Chromium Or Cl ' 

j Nitrate of Lead |Pl^ 2' NO'_j) | 

j Sulphate of Barium (ord. ray; . . ‘Ba SO^ , , I 

' .. ,, (efxt. ray) ' ,, ; 

I Kryolite Na, A1 P„ i 

! Alum K Al, 28 O., 1 ' 

]2H„0 / *•••- 

Zircon, least ZrSfO^ 1 

> „ greatest ....i 

'.Borax Na.B.O-, 1 1 

} iob ,6 ■ r ! 

I PerroCTanide of Potassium h^Ee (CN)g, | j 


A 

D 

H 

A 

A 

Bed 

B 

B 

Bed 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Bright 

A 

A 

A 

t; 

A 

A 

A 

A 

B 

C 

c 

Bed 

A 

C 

c 

Bed 

A 

A 

A 

C 

Bed 

A 

A 

A 

Bright 


Bright 


Autljority 

for 

index. 


1-3615 
1 3655 
1-3766 
1-3817 
1-4073 
1-4240 
1-362552 
13768 
l'38l 
1 4065 
1-3779 
1-3781 
13676 
i 1-4597 
1-5229 
i 15162 
1541 
1-001159 
1 4400 
1 5135 
15563 
1 44201 
1-4619 
1-5430 
1-58119 
1-5554 
142132 
1-4138 
1-43856 
1-53389 
1532 
1-5171 
1-52434 
1-50812 
1503 
1-5026 
1-4934 
14804 
1-48714 
1-461 
1-3996 
1 4205 
1 4017 
1-625 
1-4810 
IB143 
1-5177 
1-758 
1 6352 
1-6468 
1346 
1458 
1-961 
2015 


jBelffs .. 
jSauber., 


Idomin 

tekdstone and Bale . 


Eefraetiott- | 

^uivalent. 1 


pladstoim 

iGladstoae and Bale , 

iBrewstea- 

jBulong 

(fladatone and Bale . 


iHaagen 

JGlaostone and Bale , 


Haagen 

Seulx'r 

iHaagcn 

*Jamiu 

iGladsione and Bale . 
Haagen 


I Jam in 

'Gladstone and Bale . 


Haageu . . 

.Tamm 

Gladstone 


Brf-svster 

jGladstone and Bale , 
’Gladstone 


iBrewster . 
Maiua .... 


1 Wollaston 




rsR^o 


20- 8S7* 

2W4f 

21- 745* 
88-89 
06-29 

lll-S 

25-57 

30- M 

31- 17 
54-01 
45 86 
84-38 
65-95 
64-69 
40-54 
54-48 

119-3 
25 64 
...1 35-25 

...! 52-13 

...i 69-62 

.. ■ 34-84 

...I 43 51 

... 53 73 

...f 59-28 

...! 53-31 

...j 31-46 

32- 15 

...! 54-98 

...* 45-98 

... 45-82 

33- dO 

... 32-89 

40-96 
40 81 
4U7H 
48 99 
63-62 
<*5 46 
43*3 
61-76 
. i 2Pt»0 
16-46 
22-08 
. i 43-79 
.J 57-96 
42-08 
57-0 
.. 33-29 

33 90 
24-63 

126-78 

39-22 
..! 41-42 


45-8-f-60 ' 
117-284-18 


Solutions. 

If the refraction-equivalent of a mixture or of a chemical compound be the sum of 
the refraction-equivalents of its constituents, the same may be expected to hold good in 
the case of a solution. This consideration led me to examine a large number of aqueous 
* These are the numbers employed in calculating the alcoholic M>lutioite giv^ in Appendix HI. 
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of 'Mim wM^ in tlidr solid state are generally donbly refracting, and 
nece^arily present <Mfficnities tkat are not met with in the examination of liquids. 

The method nsnally adopted was as follows : — An amount of ^It representing the 
atomic we%ht was dissolved in n atoms of water, and the refractive index and density 
of the solution were taken. From these was reckoned the refraction-equivalent, and 
subtracting from this n times the refraction-equivalent of water for the solar line A, 
there remained the refraction-equivalent of the dissolved salt for that part of the spec- 
trum. Thus to take^an actual instance: 1 atom or 58'5 parts of chloride of sodium 
were dissolved in 12 atoms or 216 parts of water. The refinctive index of the solution 

for A was 1*3683, and the specific gravity at the same temperature was 1*168; ^ 

therefore was 0*3154, and p was 0*3154 X (58*5+216), that is, 86*57. From this, 

the refraction-equivalent of the whole compound system, 12 times 5*926 {t. e. 71*12) the 
refraction-equivalent of water was subtracted, lea\ing 86*57 — 71*12, or 15*45, as the 
refraction-equivalent of chloride of sodium. That a number so arrived at fairly repre- 
sents tbe action exerted by the chemical compound on light, is evident from the follow- 
ing considerations. 

1st. The refraction-equivalent 15*45 closely approximates to that previously deter- 
mined for chloride of sodium from the examination of solid rock-salt, namely 15*02. 
Similarly, cane-sugar dissolved in water gave 119*0, while from Beewstee’s observation 
of the crystallized solid it should be 119*3 tsee Table III.). Again, crystallized borax, 
after making allowance for the refraction due to the water of crystallization, gave 45*8, 
while from its aqueous solution its equivalent was determined at 45*9. Chloride of 
ammonium, solid and in solution, gave respectivcdy 22*08 and 22*33. 

2nd, The refraction-equivalents of several solid organic bodies, as determined from 
their aqueous solutions, agree closely with what might be calculated from Landolt's 


values for C, H, and O. Thus, 

Experiment. Calculation. 

Citric Acid 60*89 61*4 

Racemic Acid .... 45*54 45*8 

Tartaric Acid .... 45*29 45*8 


3rd. The refraction-equivalent as reckoned from a solution is not affected by varying 
the amount of water. This has been proved in the case of the chlorides of sodium, 
potassium, strontium, and copper, iodide of sodium, sulphate of ammonium, and other 
salts, and even in the case of the combinations of water with strong acids, such qs sul- 
phuric and nitric acids. The following experiment on chloride of sodium will sene as 
an illustration. 
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C<mpm^on of ^olnUoa. 

T 1 T^tioa 

“fNaCL i 

-j , . . 

2 CMoride of Sodimn 4- 10*74 atoms 

-}- 

+ 12 

. „ +12 

+ 14 

„ + le 

,+ 18 

n + 20 

« + 22 

+ 24 

„ +26 

+ 84 

Water 





1533 t -0*07 

13*45 i +«•« 

15*51 i +0*11 

1551 ! 442*11 

15*M i -0*14 

[ mm -mm 

15*47 +<H27 

15*43 4.0*^ 

15*55 1 4-015 

1551 j -fOU 

1537 i -0^ 

! 15*30 -0*10 


This shows also that under favourable circumstances a refraction-equivalent may be 
depended on to the hrst place of decimals, but not to the second. 

4th. The calculated refraction-equivalent is the same whether water or alcohol be the 
solvent employed. This was tested in the following cases, the actual observations fe 
which are given in Appendix III. 


Table IV. 


Sal»tance. 

1 Aqueous solution. 

Alcoholic solution. 

Cotalt Chloride 

! 32*02 

mm 

Copper Chloride (line D) 

; 34*00 

34*72 

i M^urie Chloride 

1 41*23 

35*59 

I Potaasiam Iodide 

. ...| 35*72 I 

35-1 

! Potasrinm Suiphot^anide 

83*47 i 

33*7 

Ammonia 

! 9*49 ; 

! i 

S*97 


The mercuric salt appears to he exceptional, but this metal will be seen later on to be 
anomalous. 

But whatever may be the w^ortli of these considerations, an examination of some cor- 
responding series of salts in solution, %iz. the chlorides, bromides, and iodides, coimnced 
me at once that we thus obtain numbers made up of two component parts, the one due 
to tbe base, the other to the radical with which it is combined ,* and the multiplication 
of these experiments on a large variety of salts has only served to deepen this conviction. 

The actual observations will be found in the Appendix, but the refraction-equivalents 
thus arrived at are given in the following Table. 

As tbe determination of the refraction-equi^nlent of a salt in solution depends on the 
difference between it and the refmction-equivalent of water, it is evident that experi- 
mental errors will be multiplied undesirably if tbe water be large in quantity' as com- 
pared with the salt. Hence the most soluble salts give the most trustworthy results. 
In some instances the solubility of the salts depended on tbe addition of some other salt 
or acid to the solution ; in such cases the refraction due to the salt or acid, as well as 
that due to the water, has been deducted, and in the following Tables the number so 
arrived at has been marked with an asterisk (*). 
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Tmm V. — ^Befi^MoB^THTalmts of Compounds in SolntioB. 



Ajtomio 

I Motnobadc. 

Bibaeic. | 

f 

CMoride. iBromide. 

Io<Me. 

KitoOie. 

For- 

miata 

Aeetate. 

Cyanide. 

1 

1 

Hyp(»ul- 

pbito. 

Lacteie. 

UinvAt-wiie. 












PfiiiMdiam ......... 

afl'i 

18-8S 

25-00 

35 72 

2211 

20-24 

27*78 

17-^ 

33 11 

47-88 

76-25 



]5’40 

21-80 

3252 

18-80 


2434 


26-92 

41-80 

60-45 

lithiiott 

7 

14*86 

20-56 

31-40 



^-25 


24*26 


! 



24*4 











8S’4 

24*28 

. ... 






45-95* 







27-44 




25-52* 


66-3* 




mi 




37-2 

32-88 

40*45 





. f . 

18 

22-38 

28-53 

38*^ 

25-44 


31*57 


89^S 



Hydrt^ea ......... 

1 

1422 

20-65 

31-17 

16-50 

13*81 

21*29 


22-45 



BlTAliKST. 












Barinm 

isr 

3732 

5072 

6972 

43-26 

3082 

56-44 




78m 

^i^ootium 

87-5 

354)4 

47^52 


41-68 

30-04 





78-2 

Oalciiiin 

40 

32-28 

44-32 

um 

38-66 

33 04 

40-80 



42-52 




M 

m'm 



35-02 

30-^ 

46-02 


2418 

38-52 



02 

35'(^ 




... 







M 1 

34*18 



...... 





} 


«5*f 

30*76 

43-06 

65-67 

3852 

34*95 

48-80 

26-2* 

27*61 




112 i 

.35-32 

47-88 


41-38 




3034 


i 

■j TYi 

Copper 

63*4 1 

33*40 



40-04 




27*80 


i 


56 ; 

32-86 

46*26 




i 



204)0 



Mckel 

58-8 : 

; 31*39* 



3830 


i ...... 


2816 




58*8 ; 

; 32-02 



38*48 


i 50i>6 


29-01 i 




55 1 

1 33*58 

• 47-24 

65-14 

40-22 


1 51-34 


27-88 \ 


73-8 

TrfVkH 

207 




52^6 


1 64-52 ^ 





TtfflWftiiry 

200 

1 41*23 



48-80* 



34-16 

1 




1065 

1 43 00* 

. ; 







i 

1 





T&iyals^t. 

j 







1 



Aluminium 

27*4 

40 5* 







67-7 




56 

51-27 ; 



62-20* 




00^0* 



Clirorniiim 

52'2 

48-2* 







8246* 



Gold ! 

106-7 

5611* 












B-hodinin 

104*4 

65-08* 










Quadbivalest, 













Platinum 

197*4 

71-06* 






1 





Table Y. — Supplementary. 


j 

t| 



M<moi»sie. 




Bihasic. 



1 Substance. 

! 

Alce- 

holate. 

1 

Hydmte. ; Silicate. 

Hypo- 

pbosphite. 

Nitrite- 

Tartrate. 

Chro- 

mate. 

Bichro- 

mate. 

Osalate. 

Cm-- 

bonate. 

USTVALE.\*T. 












Potassium . . 

391 

28-iO 

1261 

31-03* 

27*28 

10*31 

57-87 

51-50 

82-55 

37-71 

28*77 

Sodium 

23 

2461 

020 

27-28 


15-50 

50-85 

46-08 

74-87 


22-35 

f Litliium j 

7 





...... 


1 ...... 

43-62 

1 72-60 




Ammonium ...j 

18 

1 15-42 




1 1 

58-12 1 

1 87-06 ! 

42-^ ^ 


Hydrogen . ...i 

1 

20-857 

5-02632 


1 


[ 45-29 

j 


23-44 


BryAiEST. 1 





i 

; 






Caleiuin......,.J 

40 




46*88 j 







Mangan^ | 

24 




48*10 1 






¥ 


j Sul^tence. 

If 

o 

Monobaaie. 

Bibasic. | Tiibasic. 

Quadribasie. 

Fluoride. 

Arsenite. 

Sulpho- 

cyanide. 

Sulphite. 

Biborate, 

Per- 

maa^nafce. 

Perri- 

eyanide. 

Ferro- ' 
cyanide. 

[ Potamum ! 

Sodium ! 

30-1 

23 

055 

26-14* 

33-47 

35-10* 

45-0 

01-8 

imm 

1 114-72 ! 

j i 

- 
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A glance at this Table will be eno^h to show that the nninbers me not independent 
of one another, but that there is a remarkable relation between them. Thus the bromides 
are between six and seren higher than the chlorides corresponding to them in Ae case 
of the univalent metals, and double that number in the case of the bivalent ; i^in, the 
line of sodium ^ts consists of numbers from thr^ to four lower than the corr^ponding 
pota^ium salts in the monobasic series, and double that number in the biba^c« tOik 
Mnd of relation is precisely what was to be expected if the refraction-equivalent of a mlt 
is really made up of the refraction-equivalents of its constituents. The^ differences are 
drawn out in the following Tables. Table VI. exhibits the differences between the 
refraction-^uivalent of potassium indicated by the letter A, and those of the other 
metals, together with ammonium and hydrogen, the radicals with which they are com- 
bined being indicated by Greek letters. Table VII. shows the differences between the 
refraction-equivalent of chlorine, represented by a, and those of the other radicals, the 
refraction-equivalent of each metal being represented by a different Roman letter. 


Table VI. 


Substaujce. 

Chloride. 

Bromide. 

Iodide. 

Nitrate. 

Formiste, 

USIVALE^T. 

A'4'* 

A~3-43+« 
A-3‘97-f« 
A+5-6 4-« 

A-}- 5*45 4- « 

A-.3*20+^ 

A~4*53-{-/3 

a1|[*204-7 

A~4*234-r 

A-3-224-5 

A-r« 















A45*33+^ 

A415I4-^? 

A+3*334^ 

A-5*6l-f^ 

2(A-0*48+<!) 

3(A~1-274-^) 

2(A-278+e) 

2(A-4'15+^) 






A-f 12*644-6 


A+350+* 

A— 4*61 -j-* 

sfA-o-ir+a) 

2(A-1-3I+4 

2( A- 2-69+ a) 

2(A ~ 4*394- «) 

2(A-1*29+*) 

2(A-l*744-«) 

2{A-3*45+«) 

2tA-M7+«) 

2(A-2*13-f«) 

2(A-2’40-t«) 

2{A~3*13+*) i 

2(A-2*82-f«) : 

2(A-2*04+«) 

A4.3*44+^ 

A~4'44+/3 

2(A-fO*27+iS) 

2(A~1-33-Hj8) 

2(A~2*93+^) 

A4“S*184)' 

A-4*554-y 

2(A~0*864-r) 


A~6*43+e 

2(A-0*33+6) 1 
21A-0-724-6) ! 
2iA~3*2746) ! 
2(A-4-84+6) 1 

! Bivalekt. 



2(A-3*39-fy) 










Zinc * ..... 

2(A-3*n-f^) 

2(A-l*l5-f/3) 

2(A-2*89-}-y) 

2(A-2*854-^) 1 
2^A-P424*^^) i 
2|^A~2'a94.c) 

2(A~2*774-6) 1 


flrtjij'mT' 


1 


2(A- 1*964-/3) 





f(A-2*96-p^) 

2(A-2-874-^) 

2(A~2*9U4-a) 

2(A-f4*174-^) 

2(A4-2-294.a) 

i 





! Mangan^ 

2{A-l-47+|3) 

2(A-3154-y) 

.... i 

1 Af 

2(A-fl*78-h«) : 
2(A-}-3*12+«} 

3(A-5*3 4-«) 
3(A-l*59+«) 
3(A-2*8. -f *) 
3(A-«*13+») 

‘ 3{A-f-2*86-p«} 

! 4(A--l'65+«) 



i 





; Tsitalext. 

‘ AluTii iniuin 


1 

3(A- 1*38+1) 






^ Oimm-iim 





i Oold 





1 TtHodjurri 





1 QcADaiVAEBST. 
j Platinum 

! 

1 

i 
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Soiatottcm. 


tJNWAIiSSfl- 

Po^^ora ........ 

Sodiam 

latiBEBa.......... 

Ooesiam .......... 

Babi^aia ....... 

Silver 

Xha31i««* 

.^samoaiom — 

Hjdrogea 


Jyca^ste* 


A- 3-44+? 
A- 4'S34-2; 


A4-i2fir4-?r 
A+ 379+f 
A- 6*49+1: 


Barium 

Strontixun ..... 

Caleiam........ 

Ma^mium .. 

Cerium 

2(a-'3«+o 

Cadmium «-■•* 

Copper 

Iron ^ 

cSl ■.‘.■y.".' 2fA~ 2*75+20 

Iiead 

Mercui^ 

Palladium 

TaivAtBjnP. 

Aluminium 

Iron 

Chromium 

Gold 

Ehodium 

Qc,i»RIVAI.ENT. 

Platinum 


2(A+ 0*44+2) 

2{A— *2*88+2) 
2(A-> 4*77+2) 


2(A+ 4*48+2) 




Hyp<NBtdpMfc©. 

Imstate. 

A4*^ 

tA+0 

2<A-3*10)4-^ 

2(A-4*42)+6 

|2(A+6*42)+6 

2A+t 

2(^A-3*04)+t 

2A+K 

2(A-3*40)+k 




A+8*29+n 

2(A+9-2)+t 



2(A-4*13+q) 


2(A+3*05)+9 

2(A-5*38)+9 


2(A-4*46)+9 


2(A-.0*15+»}) 


2(A-2*75)+e 
2{A-1*38)+9 
2{A-2*65)+0 
' 2(A— 2-01)+9 
2(A-2*47)+0 
2(A— 2-O5)+0 
2<,A-2-64)+0 


3(2(A-5*3 )+e) 
3(2(A-1*4 )+e) 
3(2(A~2*81)+e) 


2fA-2*68)+* 

2(A~4-68)+t 


2(A+l*30)+ic 
2<A+0*9 )+« 


2CA-1-3 )+fc 


Substance. 


TJniv-alest. 

Pota^ium 

Sodiiun 

lithium 

Ammonium ... 

HTdrogen 

BiV.^LENT. 

; Calciiun 

I Manganese . . . 


Substance. 


Univalent. 
Potassium — ... 

Sodium 

Lithium 
Ammonium . . . . 
Hydrogen 

Bivalent. 
C^einm ...... 

Manganese . . . 


Table VI. — Supplementary. 


1 Alooholato. j 

Hydrate. | 

Silicate. 

Hypophosphite. ^ Ifitrite. 

1 A+X 

.{ A-3-52+X 1 

I . 1 

A+m ! 

A-3*41+^ j 

iis 75 +v 

A+C j 

* j 

1 

A+o 

A— 3*81+0 

A-7-24+X 

1 

A+2-81+^ i 

A-6-68+P 1 


! 

i 

1 

2(A.-3*84+£) 

2(A-3*23+0 




1 - 

t 


Tartrate. 


2A+7r 

2(A-3*51)+n- 


i(A-6*29)+7r 


Chromate. 

Bichromate. 

Oxalate. 

Carbonate, 

2A+P 

2(A-2*71)+p 
2{A-3 94)+p 
2(A+3*3l)+p 

2A+ff 

2(A-3-84)+o' 
2{A— 4*97)+o 
2(A+2-25)+o 

2A+r 

2A+if 

2(A-3*21)+u 

2(A+2-25)+r 

2(A-7*13)+r 






MDCCCLXX. 
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Xabm vn. 


SubstsHce* 


Bpoaaide, 

Xodtde. 

Mitmte. 

Pomiftte. 

UNITiJiEKT. 

A -f** 

B+« 

C 

B+* 

A+-«+6^ 

B+-*+6-40 

C+«+.5f© 

A-|-*+-l6-89 

B+«+1712 

C-f ••+16*63 

A +«+3-28 

A+«+l‘4l 


B +«+S*4» 

XitMain 







E+,3 

E+^ 

G4.«^.3.n 

H + «+2-26 






F +|3-4*3 


i+* 

H-h» 

» O+.«4-6 20 
H+*+fr43 

G^*+I6.57 
n + «+ 16-93 


H+«-0*4l 



I 4-2* 

K 

L +2» 
M4-2» 

H 4-2» 
0+2* 

P +-2* 

Q +2* 
B+2* 

S +-2« 

T +2* 

I -f2(«+6-r0> 
K+2(*+-6-24) 
L+-2^«+6-©2) 

I +2(«+16-2t) 

X +2(«+2'8r) 

K +2, •+3*32) 

B +2(«+3*iM 

I +2(*+l*23) 
K+2i*+2*W) 

L +2(«+6‘83) 
3i+2(«+0*96) . 

; X+2(«+f*0&) 


CWeiaai 

L+2(,«+1619) 

3C^gn6si*iw 

M+2U+3*52) 
H +2(«+3-88) 
O +2t^*+3-03} 

P +2(»+3*32) 

1 


K+2i*+-6'60) 

0+-2(«-j-6-28) 

IS +2(^«+17-45) 

fWfwiinpi 



1 


Q+-2i,*+.6-70) 


1 

J^ickd ' 


B +2^«+3’45) 

S +2<«+3-23) 

T -t.2(«+3*32) 
V+2^ 

W+2t*+3*7^ 


i 




^CancffiTips#! ! 

T +ii«4-6'iS5) 

T+2(*+ 13*78) 


T 



W+2« 








. ^RtVALENT. 1 






^x'prri'^T^^ 

X+3* 

Y+3* 

2 +3* 








r+3(»+3*64) 










f 


Sulwta3BC«. 

Acetate. 

Cyanide. 

Sulpliate. 

Hypoaalphite. | Lactate- 

IjNIVAiEJfT. 

A+«+8‘95 

B+*+8*94 

G+ •4-8*39 

A+«-l*60 

2(A +«) — 4*55 
2(B+«)-^3*g8 
2(C 4-*)~5*46 
2(D +*>~2-61 

' 

2(A+«)+ 10*22 2{A+*)+38-59 

2(B+«)+1100 2^B+*)+38'65 




T? 1 





B+i3-l*92 

2(E+j3}+ll*4 j 


F +/3+3'2o 
G4-*+9'24 
H+«+7*07 

I+2{*+9'«>6) 




2(G+*)~5*44 

2(H+*)-5*99 

1 



i 

B1TA1.EST. 




I+2*+41*6f> i 
K+2»+«-2 1 








B+2(«+8*7fi) 
M+2(«+8*57) I 
]f^g(«4.9*02) 



B+2»+I0 24 
M+2*+ 9*64 



; M+2«--4*70 i 
1 2f-+2«— 3*15 i 

0+2—498 i 
P+2*-5 60 : 

Q+2«-.377 
R+2«_3.23 
S4-2*-3*01 
X+2— 5*75 


^tegnesi 

K-+2(«_2*28) 








. . . 







W+V«»l 





fViWfl* 

S4.2(*+»-«2) 

T+2(«+8’88) 

V+2(i3+5*98) 


V 





T+2«+40*2 





W+2(«~3*53) 




tTErvAUiapp. | 

4 biTfri’iiimil ' 


2(X+3*)-3(4*5) 

2(y+3*)-3(3*9) 

2(2+3a)~3(5*4l) 
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Table YII. — Supplementary. 



i|jbdho4ate. 



Hjpophosfiiite. 

Kifacite. 

tIiCITmUEH?. i 


A +<(-6^ 


A+*+8*45 

A-{-«+0A8 




^ 

i 

H+—8-S94 





H+«4-6'637 j 

.. — ..... 



ElTAJiEHT. 



i ; ; : | i 








Substaa^. 

Tarfa^. 

Chrom^. 

Bidbromate. 

Oxal^. 1 

VstvAixm. 

Potassium 

Sodium 

lalhium'. 

Ammonium 

Hvdrogen 

Biva-lejct. 

2 (A+«H 20-21 
g('B-p*)-fSK )-05 

2 tH+«)+ 16-85 : 

i 

2 tA+«)+ 13 -S 4 
2 (B -f «)-f- 15'28 
2 (C 4 .«i 4 - 13*90 
2 {G+*)-f 13*46 

2(A+^)+44-B9 
2 (B+*) 4 - 44*07 
2(0 4 -a:;- 4 - 42'88 
2 {;G-f«) 4 - 42*40 

2 fA 4 -a) 4 - 0'05 1 2 (A 4 -«)~ 8*89 
' ; 2 {B 4 -«)- 8'45 

2 (G 4 -«)- 2*44 1 

2 (_H 4 -«)- 6*00 i 

i ! 


i 



1 j 

j ma g , 

! i 





T-vble VII. — Suj)plementary. 


j Substance. 

Muoride. 

ArBenite. 

1 Sulphocyanide. 

Sulphite, 

1 Potassium .. 


B4-«4-1070 

1 A4-«4-14*64 

1 2(A4-»)~2*56 

1 i 

1 



Substance. Biborate. Permanganate. 

Ferricyanide. * Ferrocyanide. 

Potassinm 2(A4-»j4“54*l 

Sodium 2(B4-*54“^^"^ ' 

3(A4.«)4-46*56 ' 4(A4-«)4-39-40 


i 


The differential numbers along a line in Table VI., or down a column in Table VII., 
are sufficiently near to show that we are dealing with a reality ; but they are sufficiently 
wide apart to show that we must rely upon the average of the numbers and not on any 
single experiment, if we wish to get a refraction-equivalent true to the first place of 
decimals. Unfortunately all experimental errors fall upon this residuary number. 

The only exception to this regularity which is worth notice, is in the case of hydrogen, 
which is A — 4 5 or thereabouts in the hydracids, but drops to somewhere about A — 6*7 
in the organic acids. This seems to indicate that in the fii*st group hydrogen has a 
refraction-equivalent somewhere about 2*2 higher than in the other. 

Though these Tables alone do not afford us the means of determining a single refrac- 
tion-equivalent of a metal or of any other element, it is evident that the refraction-equi- 
valents of the wffiole would be a simple matter of calculation if we could determine with 
certainty the value of any letter, Roman or Greek, that is, the refraction-equivalent 
of any one of the constituents. The means of arriving at this will be explained in the 
second part of this paper under the head of Potassium. 
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€mrhm , — Orystallized carbon (that is diamond) has a refraction-eqidv^ont of about 5*0 ; 
the same number was drived at by Lakdolt hrom a consideration of a multitude of 
organic substances. If we compare together the two gaseous oxides, CX), 7*53, and 
COg, 10 03, it is dear that the second atom of oxygen is represented by 2*5, and taking 
the first atom at the same it leaves 5*03 for carbon. 

If, indeed, anything is certain in this whole subject, it is that carbon, whether pure or 
in combination with other elements, and thus forming solid liquid or gaseous bodies, 
exerts the same influence on the rays of light transmitted by it, and that this influence 
may be expressed by the number 5 0; but the cumulative evidence on which this con- 
viction rests is derived from the whole range of organic bodies, and from many other 
compounds of carbon that will be considered under other headings. The appar^t 
exceptions, such as the aromatic series of organic compounds, may be accounted for by 
a part of the hydrogen having a higher refraction-eqnivalent than it usually exhibits^. 

Hydrogen . — According to Duloxg’s observations hydrogen gas has a refraction-equi- 
valent of 1*53, and it seems to have the same in water ; Landolt, however, has shown that 
in the laige majority of the organic compounds examined by him, it does not exceed 1*3. 
This is confirmed by such observations as those on the new ketones, or on laurostearate 
of ethyl, given in Table III. Laxdolt examined no hydrocarbons, but assuming C=5*0, 
the series in Table II. give the following values for H : — 


Olefiant Gas . • . 

. gives 

1*27 

Amylene .... 

* ?? 

1*26 

Oil of Turpentine . . 

• >? 

1*43 

Hydride of (Enanthyl 

• ?> 

1*25 

Hydride of Capryl 


1*27 


This is the value of H in acetic, formic, tartaric, and oxalic acids ; but from Table VI. 
it would appear that the hydrogen in hydrochloric, hydrobromic, and hydriodic acids 
has a value about 2*2 higher than in these organic acids ; it must therefore be about 3*5. 
The same element in nitric and sulphuric acids seems to have a value intermediate 
between these. 

Oxygen. — Gaseous oxygen, according to Duloxo, is 3*04; andLAFBOLT found that 3*0 
suited well for calculating the refraction-equivalent of the great group of organic com- 
pounds. There is, however, more uncertainty about this number; most of the sub- 
stances examined by the German professor contained comparatively little of the element, 
and his best comparisons give a somewhat lower figure. 

Assuming 0=5*0, and H=1'3, 


Sugar 

. give^ 

0=2*8 

Carbonic Acid . . 

• ?> 

0=2*5 

Carbonic Oxide 

• n 

0=2*5 

Oxalic Acid . . . 

• ?> 

0=2*7 


♦ ^ P<»tscript. 
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FonmcA43id * . - gives 0=3*1 

Tartaric Add . * . „ 0=2*9 

Citric Acid . * * * „ 0=2*9 

On compaiing nitmte of potassium, KKO3, 22*11, with nitrite of potassium, KNOj, 19*31, 
we deduce for O the value 2*8. 

From this diversified evidence, 2*9 may be fairly taken as the probable value of 
oxygen. 

tSuljphur, --^The pure element, whether solid or liquid, has a refraction-equivalent of 
16*0 or 16*3 * as deduced from CSg, 36*7, it will be 15*85. Again, the difference be- 
tween KCNS, 33*47, and KCN, 17*23, gives S=16*24; it will be seen that it has a 
similar value in chloride of sulphur. It is evident, however, that in the two gases, 
HgS, 14*28, and SOg, 14*91, or in liquified SOg, 14*59, it cannot be 16 ; nor yet in its 
other oxygen compound, H2SO4, 21*9. 

Pho^horus. — The refraction-equivalent for this very dispersive elementary body is 
18*3 for the line A. In its compounds with the halogens it seems to exert the same 
influence on light, but in phosphoric acid its refractive energv* must be greatly dimi- 
nished. 

Chlorim, — ^The gas itself has the refraction-equivalent of 8*87, as reckoned from 
Duloxg's experiments, and the same figure represents it in gaseous phosgene ; but a 
somwehat higher number is arrived at when liquid compounds are examined. Thus, 
takiug the numbers previously given for carbon, hydrogen, sulphur, and phosphorus, 
we find — 


From Tetrachloride of Carbon . . 

„ Chloroform ...... 

„ „ (Haagen) . . 

„ Bichloride of Chlorethylene 
,, Chloride of Sulphur . 

„ Terchloride of Phosphorus . 
„ Bichloride of Ethylene . . 

„ Chloral 


Chlorine = 9*8 


>» 

if 


•f 


if 

a 


= 9*6 
= 9*7 
= 9*9 
= 9'8 
= 10*0 
= 9*8 
=10*4 


Moreover the substitution of chlorine for hydrogen in benzole gives for each Cl —H 8*7, 
that is Cl=10*0. The mean of these numbers is 9*9. 

Bromine . — ^The liquid element has a refraction-equivalent of 1G*2S. The determina- 
tions of compounds of carbon, hydrogen, and phosphorus give : — 


From Bromoform ...... Bromine =15*7 

„ Bibromide of Bromethylene . „ =15*1 

„ Bibromide of Chlorethylene . „ =15*0 

„ Terbromide of Phosphorus . ,, =15*0 

,, Bromide of Ethyl .... „ =15*0 

Bromide of Amyl .... „ =15*7 

„ Bibromide of Ethylene . . „ =15*4 

The average of these numbers is 15*3. 
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IMm . — Soltttions of iotoie have hitherto giv^ re^ls wMdbi ajre not «»DaparaMe 
amoBg themselves. 

Fitim Iodide of Methyl . . . . IMine =24*6 

„ „ „ Ethyl .... „ =24*3 

„ „ „ Propyl .... „ =24*9 

„ „ Amyl „ =24*3 

The average of these is 24*5 ; Haages^ gives 24*87 for the line C, as deduced Ikom ^e 
same series of compounds. 

It would appear th^ the differences between the three halc^ns are m follows: 
Br=(l+5'45 and I=C1+14*6. This does not exactly agree with the difference be- 
tween the three series of dissolved haloid salts, where Br=Cl-|-6*36, and I=<14-16*46. 

Potmdmn.' — ^The number of potassium salts in solution whose re&action^uivaleats 
have been determined is 26. There are two ways of arriving at the equivalent of the 
metal itself from these data. 1st. If we know the valne of any of the radicals conjoined 
with potassium {expressed in Table VI. hy Greek lettei-s), it is a simple question of sub- 
traction. 2nd. If we know the value of any other capital letter in Table VII., we have 
merely to add to it, or subtract from it, the mean number representing the difference be- 
tween it and A, and we arrive at A itself, that is the refraction-equivalent of potassium. 

For calculation by the first method, the numbers already arrived at may be employ^!, 
namely, C=5, H=l*3, 0=2*9, S=16; and from the ethyl compounds in Table III. 
tile following values may also be accepted, N03=14*4, Si04=18*4, 003 = 12 * 9 , and 
CN=9*1, the two latter numbers corresponding with those of carbonic anhydride and 
cyanogen gas in Table II. We obtain 


From the Formiate .... Potassium 

=8*14 

51 

Acetate ,, 

=8*08 

55 

Oxalate ..... „ 

=8*05 

55 

Alcoholate .... „ 

= 8*72 

55 

Lactate ..... „ 

=7*92 

55 

Tartrate „ 

=7*63 

'1 

Niti'ate ..... ,, 

11 

55 

Silicate „ 

=8*30 

55 

Carbonate .... „ 

=7*93 

55 

Cyanide „ 

=8*13 

55 

Sulphocyanide ... ,, 

=8*37 


Mean . . 



Deductions from the chloride, bromide, and iodide are omitted from this list, because, 
as has been shown already, the differences betw’een the refraction-equivalents of these 
halogens in dissolved salts must he somewhat greater than we find them to be in organic 
compounds. It is true this a priori objection does not lie against the cliloride itself, 
but the close analogy between its properties and those of the two other halogens renders 
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it open to siispiaoB. If, iadb^l, we smmm C^= 9*0, we obtain K=S*9, a higher number 
than any of the abof«* Considering the whole scope of the evidence, I would rather 
determine chlorine 60 m potassium, thmi potassium from chlorine. 

By the second method, assuming H in water=l‘5, and in the hydracids 3’5, we obtain 
from a comparison of hydrate of potassium with water K=:8*18, and from a comparison 
of the potassium salts with the hydracids K=8‘03. 

The numbers thus arrived at range from 7'6 to 8’7 ; but the determinations most to 
he relied on are a little above 8 * 0 , and the whole concurrent testimony points to ST^as 
the most probable number. 

Having determined 8*1 as the refraction-equivalent of potassium (the A of Table VI.), 
it is perfectly simple to calculate the refraction-equivalent of every other metal in that 
Table. It is only necessary to add to, or subtract from, 8*1 the mean of the figures in 
each line ; but, inasmuch as some observations deserve more confidence than others, the 
exact mean was not always followed, but rather what was thought to be the most trust- 
worthy number. 

From this it results tiiat 


Sodium . . 

, 


=A- 3*3, 

that 

is 4*8 

Lithium 



=A- 4-3 

99 

3*8 

Caesium . . 



=:A4- 5*0 

99 

13*7 

Rubidium . 



=A-f 5*9 

99 

14*0 

Silver . . 



=A+ 7*6 

99 

15*7 

Thallium . 



• =:A-f 13*5 

99 

21*6 

Bajrium . . 



=2(A~0*2) 

99 

15*8 

Sb’ontium . 



=2(A-1*3) 

99 

13*6 

Calcium 



=2(A-2*9) 

99 

10*4 

Magnesium 



=:2(A-4-6) 

99 

7-0 

Cerium . . 



=2(A-1*3) 

99 

13 6 

Didymium . 



=2(A-1*7) 

99 

12*8 

Zinc . . . 



=2(A-3'0) 

99 

10*2 

Cadmium . 



::=r2(A-l*3) 

99 

13*6 

Copper . . 



=:2(A-2*3) 

99 

11-6 

Iron . . 



= 2(A-2*1) 

99 

12*0 

Nickel . . 



1 

II 

99 

10*4 

Cobalt . . 



=2(A-2-7) 

99 

10*8 

Manganese . 



0 

1 

<1 

II 

99 

12*2 

Lead . . 



=2(A+4*3) 

99 

24*8 

Mercury 



=:2{A4-2*0) 

99 

20*2 

Palladium . 



=2(A+3*1) 

99 

22*4* 

Aluminium 



=r3{A-5'3) 

99 

8*4 

Iron . , . 


. 

1 

II 

99 

20*1 

Chromium . 



r=:3(A-2*8) 

99 

15*9 
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Gold • * . . . =S{A— 0-1) ttiat is 24‘0 

Bbodiam . , . . =S(A-|-5‘2) ,, S9*9 

Platittom , . . . s=:4(A-*-l-6) „ 26*0 

Assamiag these to be the correct numbers, we are in a position to assign Talues to ail 
the inorganic radicals of the salts comprised in Table VIL We have : — 


Table VIII. 


Eadi<^. 

Prom 

pota^om salt. 

Prom the 
sodium salt. 

JiVom the 
mean of idl salts. 

Cl 

10*7 

lo-e 

10-7 

Br 

17-0 

17 1 

17-0 

I 

27-6 

27-7 

272 

NO, 

14*0 

14-1 

14^ 

GS... 




SO^. 

16-85 

17-3 

17-0 



31^ 

32-2 

31-7 


229 

225 


pko, 

xo„ 

19-2 

112 

107 

18*4 

CrO, 

35-3 

36-5 

355 


6635 i 

65-3 

650 

c6, 

P 

1 126 

1 1 45 ; 

12-75 


As0.i 


21-3 


S CN 

25-4 

! 


SO, 

18-9 

I 


B.O, 


363 


Mn,0, 

75*6 



FeC^XeCFerncY.) 

77-75 



„ (Ferrocy.) 

823 

i 



This Table shows that the three halogens, chlorine, bromine, and iodine, hare higher 
refraction-equivalents in these mineral salts than they have in their organic compounds, 
and that the divergence increases as we advance in the series *. 

In organic compounds. In mineral salts. 

Chlorine .... 9*9 10*7 

Bromine .... 15’3 17‘0 

Iodine ..... 24*5 27*2 

It also gives us additional information respecting the refraction-equivalents of some 
of the metals. 

Iron . — ^This metal in combination wdth cyanogen in the ferrocyanide and ferricyanide 
of potassium has apparently a higher equivalent than in the compounds where it plays 
the part of a base. 

Manganese . — This element exists in a highly oxidized condition in permanganate of 
potassium. If O be taken at 2*9, the refraction-equivalent of manganese will be 26*2. 

Chromium . — This also exists in combination with oxygen in the chromates and bi- 
chromates. There it has a refraction-equivalent of about 23. 

* Ib ^timating metals from their chlorideB, the equivalent 9*0 has been tak«a wh^e l^e chloride i» decom- 
posed by water, 10*7 where it is soluble without decomposifron. 1!his arbitrary d^tiaetioii seems to have a 
foundatioii in fact. 
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Im the o^cMoiide (TaMe IIL) it saems to have about the same power as in the 
chromiam i^ts, viz. 16 ‘5. 

Mermfy ^ — lliis metal presents greater difficulties in the estimation of its refraction- 
equivalent than any other in the list, and a comi^ison of its value, as deduced from all 
its compounds, only increases the difficulty. 


From the Chloride in Water . . 

. . Mercury=19'8 


„ Alcohol 

. . „ =14-2 


titrate ..... 

. . „ =20-8 

5? 

Cyanide 

. . „ =16-0 


Crystallized Calomel . . 

. . „ =22-0 

5) 

Mercuric Methide . . . 

. . „ =22-7 


These differences are beyond what may be due to errors of experiment. 

There are some other elementary bodies the refraction-equivalents of which may be 
deduced from the observations recorded. 


Tin. — From the Tetrachloride Sn=19'2 

Titanium, — ^From the Tetrachloride Ti=25’5 

Arsenic, — From the Tetrachloride As=19*9 (line C) 

„ Arsenious Anhydiide „ =15*7 

„ Sodium Arsenite „ =15-5 

„ Cacodylic Acid ....... „ =:15*2 

„ Triethylarsine =15*2 

Arsenic acid and some arseniates have been examined, but the results are discordant, 
showing, however, always a lower equivalent than 15. 

Antimony, — From the Terchloride . . . Sb=:31*8 

„ Pentachloride . . . „ =24*5 

Yanadiiim, — From the Oxychloride . . . V=:25’3 


hitrogen . — From Duloxg’s numbers for gaseous nitrogen the refraction-equivalent is 
8*30, but no other means of calculation give so low a figure. The gaseous compounds 
afford the following results — 


From Cyanogen . , 

„ Mtrous Oxide . 
„ Hitric Oxide . 
„ Ammonia . . 


K=4‘18 

N=:4-16 

N=3*84 

N=4-10 


These point clearly to 4'0 or 4T. The hydrogen in ammonia has been taken as 
gaseous hydrogen, viz. 1*5. It is to be remarked that ammonium in the series of salts 
is 11*5 ; but it is impossible to calculate N from this, as the refraction-equivalent of 
hydrogen is uncertain. Cyanogen in its compounds is 9*1 ; hence the nitrogen is also 
4*1 in this combination. In the nitrates and nitrites, however, it seems to have a greater 
influence on light. 

MDcccLn:. E 
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Wmm * , , * , K=:5*i 
„ NOg N=5S 

Mlimn > — From iJne t^amcliloride, Si=:7*5. Silicic a^d, SiOg, ia tbc form of 
Fas the refraction-^iaimlmt 12*4 aiid 12*6 for the ordinaiy and extraordinary rays 
respectively ; as deduced from silicic ether it is 12*6, and from the soluble silic»te 
12*6. Therefore Si =6 *8. 

Borm. — as deduced from boracic ether, is 16*45, from crystallized borax 
16*85, and from borax in solution 16*7. Taking the mean of these values, B=:4*0. 

Zirconium . — From zircon, Zr=20*8 or 22*6, according as we reckon from the ordinary 
or extraordinary imy. 

Mimrins. — ^From potassium fluoride F=l*45. The numbers given for fluor-spar and 
kryolite confirm this very small value, or rather indicate that this body has scarcely any 
influence on the rays of light. 


Summahy. 

The general results of the foregoing deductions give the following numbers as the 
refraction-equivalents of the elements, already determined more or less accurately. 


JElIement. 

Atomic 

weight. 

Re&action««quiTale!nt. 

Specific refractive 
eneagy. 

Aluminium 

27'4 

8-4 

O'm 

Anttmony 

122 

24-5? 

0-201 ? 

Arsenic 

75 

15*4 (other Talues?) 

0205 

Barium 

137 

15-8 

0-115 

Boron. 

11 

4-0 

0-3ti4 

Bromine 

80 

15'3, in dissolved salts 16i> 

0191 or 0-211 

Cadmium 

113 

13-6 

0121 

Cissium 

133 

13-7? 

OH«? 

C^cium 

40 

10-4 

0-2t?0 

Carbon 

12 

50 

0-417 

Cerium 

92 

13-6? 

0-148? 

Clilorine 

35-5 

9-9, in dissolved salts 10-7 

0 279 or 0-301 

Chromium 

52-3 

15*9 (in cbronmtes 23 f) 

O-:305 or 0-441 ? 

Cobalt 

58-8 

10-8 

0-184 

Copper 

Didymium 

63-4 

11-6 

0-183 

96 

12-8? 

0 133 ? 

0 073? 

Gold 

m 

240? 

0122? 

Hydrogen 

1 

1-3, in hjdracids 3'5 

I -3 or 3-5 

Iodine 

127 

24-5, in dissoived salts 27'2 

0-193 or 0-214 

Iron 

56 

12-0 in ferrous, 20'1 in ferric salt# 

0-214 or 0 359 

Lead 

207 

24-8 

0-120 

liithium 

7 

3-8 

0-543 

Magnesium 

24 

7-0 

0-2i)2 

Mangac^ 

55 

12'2 (26‘2 ? in permanganate) 

0-222 or 0-476? 

Mereurr 


202? 

0-101 ? 

Mctel.r 

58-8 

104 

0-177 

Aitrogen 

14 

4T, or 5-3 in higher oxides 

0-293 or 0-379 

Oxygen 

Palladiiun 

16 

2-9 

0-181 

1065 

234? 

0-210 ? 

Phosphorus 

31 

18‘3 (other values?) 

0-590 

Platiiinm 

197-4 

39T 

26-0 

8-1 

0132 

Potassium 

0-207 

Rhodium 

' BH-4 

24-2? 

0-232? 

Rubidium 

1 85-4 

140 

0*164 

Silieon 

28 

7-6 ? (6-8 ia oaqrgea eompotmds) 

0-268 tor 0-2^ 

Silver 

108 

15-7? 

0146? 

Sodium 

23 

4-8 

02C» 

Strontium 

87-5 

13-6 

0165 

Sulphur 

32 

16*0 (oflisr values?) 

0600 

Thaliium 

204 

21-6? 

0-106? 

Tin.. 

118 

19-2? 

0163? 

Titanium 

50 

25-5? 

0-510? 

Vanadium ............... 

51-2 

25-3? 

0-494? 

Zinc 

65-2 

102 

0-166 

Zirconium 

89-6 

21-0? 

0-234? 



^ m ram mmmm. %f 

1m the aboTe Table those ^i?^en^ mte marked I where they haTe been deduced 
from only one compound, or where tihie different detmminations are not fairly accordant 

At some future time I hope to reexamine each of the doubtM points, and to extend 
the obserrations to the whole rar^e of the chemical elements. The question of disper- 
sion-equivalents is also of interest: the data for an investigation of the matter are 
given in the Appendix, since the refractive index has been calculated for the lines ID and 
H, as well as the line A ; but I have avoided encumbering the present paper with any 
rem^ks on this subject. 

The specific refractive energ^r of a body is in some respects worthy of more conadera- 
tion than the refraction-equivalent, for it is a physical property independent of chemkal 
theories. If these energies in the preceding Table are compared with one another 
several suggestive facts may be observed. 

1st. Hydrogen has more than double the energy of any other element, even in the 
lowest number that can be assigned to it. 

2nd. Phosphorus, vanadium, titanium, and sulphur have singularly high energies, 
and they are substances that present certain chemical analogies. 

3rd. There are several pairs of analogous elements having the same, or nearly the 
same, energy ; thus, bromine and iodine, arsenic and antimony, potassium and sodium, 
manganese and iron, nickel and cobalt. 

4 th. An element in altering its quantivalence alters its energy. 

5th. If those metals that form the soluble salts of Table V. be arranged in the order 
of their energies, it will be seen that, with a few exceptions, they are in the inverse order 
of their combining proportions. This is shown in the annexed Table, where the third 
column gives the actual weight of the metal that combines with 35*5 of chlorine. 


Moment. 

Specific 

i^fractire 

energy. 

Combining 

proportion. 

Element. 

Specific 

reftaetiTe 

energy- 

Combining 

proportion. 


1 300 

j 

ISiiokel 

•177 

29*4 


•540 

7 


•164 

85*4 


•307 

9-1 


•156 

326 


*305 

17-4 


•156 

43'8 


' 29 ‘> 

12 


*148 ? 

46 

Oalpiiim 

•SfiO 

20 

Silver 

•145? 

108 

Zirooniinn 

■234? 

22*4 

llidyraium 

•133? 

47-5 

Ithoflium 

*232 ? 

34-8 

Platinnm 

•132? 

49-3 

Maiig'anfjsf', 

•222 

27*5 

Gold 

•122? 

65-7 

Iron 

•214 

28 

Cadmium 

•121 

56 

Paliadinm 

•210? 

532 

Lead 

*120 

103*5 

Sodiiim 

•209 

23 

TIaHnm 

•115 

685 

Potaswimn 

*^7 

39 1 

Thallium 

i *106? 

204 

Oobalfc 

•184 

29-4 

Cajsiuiii .................. 

•103? 

133 

Copper 

•183 

; 317 

Mercmy — 

•101? 

100 


This has not the regularity of a physical law, but it clearly points to some connexion 
between the power of a metallic body to saturate the affinities of other elements, and its 
power to retard the rays of light. 
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I, Eefractiva Indices. 



Formula. 

Specific 

gravity. 

Tempe- 

rature 

Craati- 

grade. 

^A. 

pD. 

pH. 



Br 

3*085 

12 

1*6260 



16*23 


H ,0 

10 

15 

1-32924 

1*^328 

1*343^ 

5-92^ 


KaCl 



1*536^ 

1*5443 

1*5685 

i&m 


C€L 

1*5888 


1-4560 



44'f 

OSn „ 

SnCl 

2*231 

20 

1*5035 

1*5124 

1-5429 

58*76 

ViteTJTiTm ,, 

TiClj 

1*727 


1*5856 

1-6039 


65*08 

Anfirnntiy nentaWiil-orWe 

SbCl, 

2*322 

17*5 

1*5739 

1*5871 


74*^ 

VimaSirrm OxyWhloride 1 

VOCI 3 . 

1*841 

12 

1 1*6143 

1*6416 


57*^ 

fUtmTOiiitti ,, ! 

CrO^a, 

1*908 

23 

1 1*5177 

1-5242 


42*(« 

Siilphtirifi Af-iA - 

H,SO. 

1*882 

11*5 

I 1*4205 

1*4251 

1*^66 

21*90 

Tfifcrift A/ad 


1549 

13 

1*4047 

1*4115 


16*46 

Aleohol ’ 

n H ,6 

0*797 

12 

1*3615 

13655 

1*37^ 

»)*857 

Ar»toiie ' 

iCjH^O 

0*811 

13 

1*3817 

1-3860 

13991 

33'M 

SutyrGne 

lc.H ,.0 

0*825 

13 

1*4073 

1*4116 

1 1*4262 

56*29 

Ethylic 

( 4 dAP 03 

1^74 

20 

13996 

14032 

1 1*4160 

61*76 

Mercuric Methyl 

Hg(c4)3 

2*966 

30 

1*5229 

15336 

j 1*5683 

4054 


H. Aqueous Solutions. 


Sabstmice. 

Formula. 

Equiva- 
lents of 
water. 

Specific 

gravity. 

Tempe- 

rature 

Centi- 

grade. 


pD. 

pH. 

Refrso- 

tion- 

equiva- 

knt. 

Potassium Chloride 

..'kci 

20 

1 119 

155 

1 3535 

1 3581 

1*3704 

18-80 





22 

M08 

155 

1*3511 

1*3560 

1 3682 

18*74 





24 

MOO 

15*5 

1*3493 

13542 

1*3662 

18*63 





26 

1*093 

155 

1 3482 

13527 

1*3646 

18*80 





28 

1687 

16*5 

1*3478 

1*3521 

1*3638 

19*12 


JT 


. 

13 

1*167 

13 

1*3625 

1*3670 

1*3800 

18-84 


.1 



30 

1682 

15 

1*3462 

1-3506 

1 3625 

18-89 


’’ 



15 

M48 

13 

1*3591 

1*3637 

1*3768 

18-84 






EBr 

13 

1*292 

125 

1*3747 

1*3801 

1*3953 

25-09 



!k:t 

13 

1 421 

13*5 

1-4006 

1 4073 

1 4287 

35-72 

:: 



KNO 3 

25 

1 125 

13*5 

1*3476 

1 3519 

1*3647 

22 11 



.. 


24*77 

1*125 

14*5 

1*3476 

1 3522 

1*3647 

22-10 





17 

1*136 

24*5 

1*3487 

1 3528 


19*31 

’ 


‘Trr:TT''o 

9*37 

1-220 

17 

1-3647 

1 3692 

1*3818 

2003 





11*71 

M79 

9 

1*3591 

1-3636 

1*3758 

20-46 




E c w d ... 

10 

M89 

14 

1*3721 

1*3765 

1*3891 

27-78 



fit d. ... 

11*04 

1 316 

8*5 

1*4103 

1*4145 

1-4297 

76-37 




e 39 b 

36*55 

1*162 

105 i 

1*3725 

1*3771 1 

l-3m7 

76-14 

SJ 


..iTTC-N-' 

6*13 

1*195 

135 ; 

13648 1 

1*3694 

1-3822 

17*23 

?> 

Sulphocvauide 


KCHS 

9 

1-208 

14*5 1 

1*4017 1 

! 1-4105 

1*4297 

33-47 



:K CrO 

16 

1*231 

J4 5 

1*3853 j 

1*3924 


5150 

1 ’’ 



k H 0 .! 

5*47 

1*368 

11 5 

1*3987 

1*4040 

^ 1-4187 

12*61 

J-v 



KF 

20 

Mil 

18 

1-3403 

13448 

1-3555 

9*55 


Sulphate ...... 



1075 

10S9 ' 

11-5 

l*3;i97 

13441 1 

1-3551 

3311 


Bisinlphatft 


kIe s 6, 

385 

M28 i 

13 

13472 

1*3514 i 

1*3623 

27 -W 


Tartrate 


k.C.H^‘Oa. 

19 

1-300 

175 

l*3t}00 

1-3947 1 

1*4074 

57*87 


Oifalatfi . . .. 


jc c* or . ” 

54-28 

1*112 

10*5 

1*3497 

1*3541 1 

1-3658 

3771 

i? 

Ferrocvanide . . . 


KjCgF^Fe 

45*86 

M25 

13 

1*3667 

1-3719 

1*3866? 

114*24 





53*68 

M13 

14*5 

1*3635 

1*3682 

1*3819 

115*20 


Ferrityauide ... 


KjCrifgFe 

77 

1*109 

255 

1*3606 i 

1-3657 


101*44 





68*47 

MIO 

13 

1*3616 f 

1*3669 


1W3 


„ 



53 99 

1*149 


1-3728 

13783 


101*99 


Permanganate 


E Mn 0^ 

162 

1*027 

11 

1*3360 



45*9 


Hvposuiphite 


K S 0 

1307 

1*397 


1*4118 

1*4174 

1*4335 

47*88 

r 

Siii<site 


K'H,SiO,-d*07k.,O 

8*18 

1*334 

17 

1-3795 

1*3842 

1-3962 

29*68 


Carbonate 


KaOO, :... 

26 

1*222 

14*5 

1-^81 

1*3731 

1*3855 

28 54 





1566 

1*327 

18 

1*3847 

1*3894 

1*4018 

28*97 




” 

28*17 

1*203 

20 

1*3649 

1*3695 

1*3811 

28-79 
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H, Aqueous Solutioas (continued). 



Foraiula. 

l^ts of 
watar. 

SpeciAe 

gr»T%. 

Teiape- 

Cmti- 

grade. 

fiA. 

pH. 

pH. 

Befme- 

tion- 

^uiva- 

lent. 


KBHaOj, 

11 


12*5 

1Z7SS 

1-3778 

1*3908 

27*09 




8-^ 

1*243 

22 

1-3768 

1-3821 

1*3946 

27-48 

» 


8Ls'6,-hO-488sb« 

21 m 

1*280 

22 

1-3771 

13824 

I3M7 

42*28 

” 


,* SO* 

2420 

1*296 

22 

1-mi 

13878 

1-4013 

40*18 

r> 


IT Or Qj 

120'93 

1*085 

21*5 

1-3611 

1-3564 


82*5 




215 

1*051 

155 

1*3424 

1*3472 


826 


NaCl 

10-74 

1 183 

13-5 

13710 

1*3763 

1*3901 

1533 




12 

1-168 

95 

13683 

1*3736 

1*3864 

1^45 




12 

1-166 

14 

1*36^ 

1-3734 

1*3868 

15*51 

ff 



12 

1*162 

12*5 

1-3667 

1*3717 

1*3849 

15-51 

ff 



14 

M48 

9-5 

1-3632 

13681 

1-3814 

1526 



” 

16 

1*132 

9 

1-3598 

13649 

1-3771 

1532 



T? 

18 

1 118 

155 

1*3570 

13621 

1*3748 

15*47 




20 

1*109 

9 

1*3549 

1*^96 

1*3712 

15*43 

” 



22 

1*099 

15 

1-3529 

1*3576 

1*3701 

tsm 




24 

1*091 

145 

1 3509 

1 3555 

1*3678 

15*51 




26 

ms 

14*5 

1 3492 

1*3540 

1-3861 

1537 

” 



34 

1*066 

15 

1-3446 

13491 

1*3610 

15-30 

!» 



13 

1294 

11*5 

1*3801 

1*3835 

1*4013 

21-89 



Nal 

151 

1373 

11*5 

1-3968 

1 4037 

1 4241 

3241 




27 

1*221 

11*5 

1-3699 

13752 

1-3917 

32 63 

” 


Naif 6, 

13 

1*202 

12 

1*3615 

1-3664 

1*3803 

18*89 

r> 


NaNO„ 

649 

1*284 

14*5 

1*3731 

1-3782 

1*3931 

15*50 

» 


NaC^-HaO^ 

13 

M41 

14 

1*3668 

1-3712 

1*3837 

24*55 




12 

1*151 

11*5 

1*3678 

13724 

13852 

24 13 



NaHO 

10*21 

1*206 

11*5 

1-3759 

1-3812 

13946 

920 



Na.CrO. 

16 

1*218 

12 

1*3889 

13956 



46-08 

’’ 


Na SO. 

45 

M32 

23 

1*3491 

13535 

1-3645 

26-92 




63 

MOO 

18*5 

1-3451 

13494 

1-3600 

26-91 

>» 


NaiflOa-OSNaaO 

5*9 

1*727 

15 

1*4564 

1*4638 

1-4858 

23-65 


Arseniate..,.. 

Na2HA8O.~0-64Na,O ... 

32-68 

1*195 

16 

1-3619 

1-3662 

1 1*3781 

28 77 



Ka.,C.H.O« 

30 

1*204 

17 

1*3750 

1*3797 

1*3922 

50 85 



Na^cba-... 

23-34 

1*216 

24 

1*3709 

1*3753 

S 1*3876 

2297 

tf 



26-77 

M92 

14-5 

1*3676 

1-3722 

1 1*3847 

22 63 

** 

Biborate 



i 467 

1-020 

18 

1*3334 

13377 

i 1-3487 

45*9 


Hyposulphite 

fcS.O. 

! 25 

1*235 

14 

1*3858 

1-3906 

1 1 4051 

41-80 



iNM.d, 

100 

1-103 

11 

1-3570 

1-3623 

i 

74-87 



‘KaXSiO,. 

7*96 

1 384 

16*5 

1*3943 

13990 

i 1-4119 

27-28 



Na., Cg Mio O. 

4(111 

1-137 

20 

1*3693 

13740 

! 1*3860 

69-45 


Li Cl 

13 

1 090 

9 

1-3623 

1-3670 

* 1-3801 

14*86 



iLiBr 

13 

1242 

12 5 

1*3776 

1-3826 

5 1 3893 

20*56 


loclide 

iiii 

13 

1 365 


1*4014 

1-4085 

f 1-4306 

31-49 


Kitraite 

LiNO, 

6 

1-189 

14 

13683 

1*3731 

j 1*3874 

19-28 



iTiC.,H.,0„ 

10 

1 110 

14*5 

1*3723 

13774 

1 1-3887 

2325 



iLi OrO. 

22 

1 225 

14*5 

1-4051 

1*4142 


4362 



iLCCr,0. 

72 

1 097 

14 5 

1-3589 

1-3651 


72-60 



lCso. 

26 

1 173 

13 

1*3619 

13662 

13771 

24-26 


Cs Cl 

169 

1 042 

18 

1 3330 

1-3374 

1-3486 

244 


EbCl 

23 77 ! 

M68 

17 

1*3515 

1-3560 

13682 

24-28 



Bb,.S 0,4- 10411, SO,... . 
.iglfO^ 

68-58 i 

1*177 

! 17*5 

13495 

1-3536 

1-3646 

6930 


I 13 j 

1*512 

! 13*5 

1-3920 

1-3.974 

1 4138 

27-68 




8-63 i 

: 1*721 

18 

1-4150 

14212 

1 1-4398 

27-28 

” 


’ i 

8-71 ! 

1 1*718 

17 

1*4152 i 

1 -421*2 

1 1-4399 

27 35 



AgCN+Kt’N 

60-22 : 

1 MIO 

20 

1*3455 

1*3502 

1 1*3622 

1 42-75 

I 

Hyposulphite | 

Ag.>S, 0,4-2 NaCl, 1 

" ' 2-6 NX S,0„j 

149-36 1 

j 1*212 

19-5 

1-3732 

13784 

1 1-3933 

265-8 


TbNOg 

252-6 

' 1 049 

13 

13347 

1 3390 

1*3502 

37*7 




243 14 

1-050 

18 

13342 

1*3385 

1-3493 

360 




231-18 

1 052 

20 

13348 

1-3392 

1-3503 

37-8 



ThCHO„ 

39*85 

1*283 

22 j 

1*3572 

1*3624 

1-3752 

32*88 



XhC H.O. 

73-24 

1*154 

10 1 

i 1-3463 

13508 

1-3634 

4045 


NH^Cl ...” 

13 

1*054 

14*5 1 

1*3647 

13695 

1-3828 

22-44 




13 

1*055 

12*5 

1*3645 

1-3694 

1*3825 

22*23 



NH.Br 

13 

1*194 

9 

1*3797 

1*3855 

1 4010 

28-53 



HH,I 

13 

1*313 

21*5 

1*4012 

1-4081 

1*4292 

38-90 



NH.NO, 

13 

VllO 

12 

1*3623 

1-3672 

1-3807 

25-44 



NH^HO 

125 

0*971 

18 

1-3324 

1 3366 

1-3475 

15 17 




6 

0-JI52 

14 

1-3409 

13452 i 

1*3570 

15*65 




1-23 

0-894 

15 

1 1-3475 

13519 ‘ 

1*3647 

15 44 



’ 
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TL Ai|ae<ms Solutiot^ (co&tmaed). 


I HySmdika^ Acid ^HCl. 


Hy&fobromie „ 
^djHbdie „ 


Aeetie 

S^^orie 


..HaHjO, 
..H^SO* ... 


h,c,h,o. 


Osalie „ IH.aO, 

atnc „ H^C^ITjO, . 

Caoodylic „ A» ^ 0_;. . . . 

Bmum Chiori^ BaClj .... T.,.. 

„ Bromide Ba Br^ 

„ Iodide Bal, ” 

„ Mtawte..... .... 

„ Formiate Ba(CHO“)^ . 

„ Acetate Ba (C^ H3 

„ Lactate BaCgHjoOg , 

Stojatium CMoride SrCl^ 


,5 Hypophosphite ..... JCa (Pll^ O.^)^ t>4 

Hyposulphite jCaS^O,* ...*.... 31 

Magaesiuui Chloride Mg Cl, 26 

„ Mtrate iMg(;^0.,i 26 


Aeetete Mg(C.H,0^).^ 

Sulphate Mg S 


MgCCHO,!^.... 63-10 


} Tempe- 
SpechSc wtoc© 
gravity. Coati- 
grade. 


Aimwmium Ae^te ........ ....fNSLC.HaO, 7 

„ C^omsbs ....:<BHACr O. 60 

„ 65*^ 

„ ^ 

, „ „ „ 

„ », „ 30 

„ „ „ 46 

^ Chmkte |(lfH4\€aOi 75 22 


..;KBr 13 

..tHI 13 

0-28 

.. „ 0-0 


„ Bromide iSrBr, .. 26 

„ Jiitrate .....Sr(50,), 60 

„ Fonuiafce Sr(CHd.A 78*90 

Lactate SrC.HioO^. 320*60 

Calcitim Chloride..... — CaCu^ 26 

Bromide CaBr„..... 26 

„ Iodide CaL 52 

„ Kitrate Cs(N 03 )., 26 

„ Formiate ...Caf^CHO.L 52*44 

„ Acetate Ca {0^11^01% 32 


1*4252 < 
1*42^ ! 
1*36^ f 
1-3495 
13491 
13671 
1*4466 
S 1*4513 f 
. ; 1*4531 ! 
I 1*4410 j 
1 14^1 
; 1*4127 
! 1*3881 1 
' 1*3657 > 
1 3672 ' 
1*4022 I 
1*4039 ' 
1*3856 1 
1*3520 ! 
1*3944 I 
i 1*3596 
; 1*3722 t 
1-4242 i 
1*4008 
' 1*3508 
13759 
l*4tMt6 
1375! 
i 1*4074 
; 1*3987 

* 1*3912 
13869 
1*3829 
1*3797 
1 3772 

‘ 1'415K 
: 1*36^ 

* l*360fi 
13524 
l-39» 
1-4087 
1*3970 
13^1 
1 3658 
1-3860 
1*3666 
1*4047 
13943 
1*3872 
1-3595 
1*4010 
1*3805 ! 




m the m^Mrais. 


II S&luia^sm (confeaed). 



tebiof 

Specific 

grarifcy. 

Teanpe- 

ratu^ 

Cearii- 

grada. 

pA. 

pD. 

pH. 

Eefrao 

taon- 

cauim- 

icnt. 

MgSjOg 

f§ 

1225 

13 

i-ms 

1*3958 

1*4»9 

38-52 

..■! 

7s-e8 

MIO 

12*5 

1*3519 

1*^68 

1-3686 


Dial 

m-2s 

I-061 

15 

hsm 

1*3450 

1-35^ 

34*18 


884 

1*519 

12 

imn 

1*4^1 

1-4^2 

^-58 



10*88 

1447 

9 

1*4147 

1*4^ 

l*4m 


” 

13*88 

1*360 

14*5 

1*^83 

1-4038 

1-4191 

3074 

„ -f00541&iO 

7-96 

1563 

12 

14338 

1*4402 

1-457$ 

3V51 


m 

1363 

9 

1*3885 

ism€ 

1-4113 

. 43*96 

l(&ir 

21*44 

1564 

20 

1-4276 

i'4m2 


m-w 

Zn(kO.) 

28 

1*297 

12*5 

13803 

1-3855 

1-4^ 

3852 

Zn(C13^a)j, 

152*28 

1037 

22 

1*3357 

1*3401 

1*3510 

34*8 


133*32 

1*032 

22 

1*3352 

1*3395 

1*3^ 

35*1 

Za (c'iT * OX 

34 

1*163 

13 

1-3662 

1*3708 

1-3835 

46-m 

Zki(CK)^4-l*S8KCH 

ZnSO. 

141*72 

1^44 

235 

13366 

1*3408 

I *3512 

53*4 

104 

1*082 

12*5 

1*3426 

13474 

1-3581 

27-61 

Cd^,! 

26 

1*304 

12 

1*3796 

1*3849 

1-3991 

35-3f 

CdBr'.., 

28 

1438 

24 

1-3910 

1*3968 

1*4133 

47-^ 

CdCHbA. 

26 

1*369 

125 


13853 

1-3^ 

41^ 

CdS 04 ^'! 

28*58 

1346 

255 

1*3721 

13767 

1-3891 

3034 

On fa * 

1*2*4^ 

1*432 

2! 


1*4354 


DS4-» 


20 

1*290 

23 


1 4012 


D 33-78 

It 

40 

1*155 

23 


1*3698 


D 33*82 

It 

60 

M05 

23 


1*3587 

1-3704 

D 34*32 

cu(n6J, 

17*96 

1*392 

17 


1-4044 

1*4211 

D 40*64 


5978 

1*149 

13 

1*3554 

13600 

1*3713 

27 86 

FoCl, 

28*58 

1*195 

24 

13767 

1 3815 

1*3949 

32*86 

FeBr. 

38*58 

1*249 

25*5 

1*3758 

1*3812 

1*3959 

46-26 

FoSO* 

37 

1212 

215 

1*3672 

1*3712 

1-3887 

^*79 


488 

1*186 

205 

13630 

1*3671 

1*3792 

2939 

Ni Cl -f-OdlS H d 

23*22 

1273 

1*298 

24 


1*3987 


D33*^ 

X? CN O 1 

26 

155 


1*3890 


039^14 

NiSO, 

SO 

1*264 

13-5 

1-3747 

1*3796 


2616 

■‘Co Cl., 

24 

1*254 

15 

1 3889 

1 3945 

1-4086 

32*02 



jCo CCX O,)., 

30 

1*259 

155 

1*3767 

1*S818 

1-3957 

38-48 

44 

1*124 

15 

1 3607 

1*3659 

1*3772 

50*18 

„ i 

38*42 

M33 

20 

1*3623 

13666 j 

1*3790 

49*94 

tCoSOj i 

32 

1*238 

15 5 

13704 1 

1*3748 1 

1*3867 

29*01 

>310 Cl„ 

28 

M94 

13 

1 3774 

( 1-3824 1 

1-3964 

33 58 

'MnBr. 

26 

1*323 

125 

1*3899 i 

i 1*3954 

1-4117 

47-24 

MnF 

159 14 

1*090 

20 

1*3463 ; 

1 1*3510 i 

13642 

65*14 

;Mti(ko,L 

26 

1*251 

12 5 

1*3757 

1*3807 

1-3952 

40*22 

iMn(C,,ir,0,).. 

32 

1*153 

13 

1*3710 ; 

1 1*3763 

1-3893 

51*34 

tMniPILO.l,' 

54 

1 104 

13 i 

1*3512 I 

! 1*3568 

1*3674 

48*10 

;MttSO. . 

23*68 

1*297 

2IA I 

1-3784 ; 

i 1-3.828 

13949 

28*07 

! „ 

26 

1277 

15*5 

1 3748 i 

i 13794 

1-3915 

27*60 

iMnCgir 

124*2 

I 1054 

8 

1-3459 ! 

1 1 3502 

1*3618 

73*8 

!pb(^"o,)., .......! 

; 50 

1 1*297 

n 

1*3676 

i 1-3731 

1-3876 

53*56 


: 64 

1 1*192 

15 

1 3576 

1 1-3625 

13755 

64*52 

j 

241 4 

1*049 

23 

1*3342 

13385 

1*3492 

39-8 

274*52 

1*044 

145 

13347 

1-3389 

1-3499 

426 


1 279*04 

1043 

18 

1-3341 

1*3383 

1-3492 

40*54 

„ H-b si> Xa ci 1 

1 25*88 

1491 

11*5 

1*3924 

13987 

1*4170 

55*34 

„ -f2-15XaCi. 'll 

O-ldFa.SO. ]| 
lTg(FO,>.,+ 

57*64 

1 25 06 

1285 
i 1556 

13 

12 

1 1*3704 j 
1 1*3972 j 

[ 1*3765 

1 14033 

1*3912 

1-4207 

80-14 

67*60 

Hg(CKj^ 

1 146 

1 1071 

25*5 

i 16342 1 

! i-3385 

: 1-3495 

33*«1 


158*88 

1 1067 

18 

1-3349 j 

1*3390 

1*3703 

34*74 

Pdd 4.1*18 TT Cl 

i 28*10 

1267 

11*5 1 

1*3962 1 


6066 

A1 0^40*182 Al.O..,. 

41*82 

1*165 

9 

1 3771 

1 3820 

1*3958 

45*23 

Al.(S04 

i 104 

1 165 

25 

1*3584 

1-3627 

1*3739 

67*7 

Fe'a, 

13 

1 177 

22 

1-3827 

1-3888 


52*16 


22*44 

1*273 

24*5 

1*4141 

l'42-il 


51*27 

Fe (N 0442-5 H 2^0., ... 

595 

1212 

245 

1*3760 1 

13814 


l{^*45 

FeJsG.)^4l*9H3SO. ... 

141-6 

1*168 

24 

1*3624 

1-3673 

. 1*3814? 

133*5 

CrCI., 4d-56Cr O, . .. 

67*64 

M65 

13 

1-3769 1 

1-3826? 


71-90 

0.,(S04-l*4tlFSO,... 

70*58 

1231 

18 

1-3790 1 


50 81 

AuCL40-888HC1 .........1 

24*33 

1-483 

11-5 

1-4079 

1-4160 


68*45 

Eh CL 43NaCl. 

91*97 

1 172 

U5 

1*3717 j 

1*3771 


102-48 

PtClj 40*94 Hca 

2030 

1*665 

11 

1*4610 ' 

14709 

1 

84-34 


Ml 

Zim Chloride 


Bramide 
Iodi<fe ,.. 
Miti^ ... 


„ Jusetate 

„ Cjunidfi... - 

„ Solphate ,....,. 
Cadmom Chloride . 
„ BK)mide . 
„ Mitred ,... 
„ Sulphate . 
Copper Chloride . , . . 


„ Kitrato.... 

„ Sulphate . 

Ferrous Chloride . 

„ Broiaide . 


„ ISfitrate ... 
.. Sulphate 
Cobalt CTiloride 


Acriate , 


Mangancsse Chloride.. 


Acetete.... 

Mercuric Chloride jllg CLj . . 


Jfitrate .. 
Cyanide.. 


Palladium Oiiloride ... 
Aluminium Ghlorido 
,, Sulphate 
Ferric Chloride 


,, Hitrate 

s. Sulphate 

Chromium Chloride . 

feuipliate , 
Gold Chloride ....... 

Rhodium „ 
Platinum „ 
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S mdi to for ^ of of s^mm mmfmmhk 1^^^ 

thomoreoiic ^eMdeaad ^km kftoiosi 
tg^«idbrido, chtmo^sm oxychloride, aad ^^yBe Frofcnor 

iB^mom fe waadtmm oxychloride ; Mr. Pjbbuk the <^x>dyiic md. 


PosmmiFr, 2ist llUrch, 1870* 

Since midng the statmneat about the aromatic compounds under the he^ of oarbou, 
I hare ®itMed myself that their ext^ptioBally hi^ refcactive powm cannot he explained 
hy the h%har equiraimt of hydr<^en. 

Mone tmmt expaimmits hare confirmed the numbers provisionally ^signed to anti- 
temy miSi ^Id, and led to some augmentation in tho^ for did;^mium and zirconium. 
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WJULS., RMM, 

Ba^feS Jv^ S,~Bead Jime 17, 18^. 


Tm Bem^ f£ ^ West d Ftmm, of wMch the fdQmm§ m « wm 

hy the 1^. W. eaid myself at the request of the of 

Stonyhar^ (Mle^ who ^^eroady aB^ejtook to defray ail the exposes of the 
tiom. A gtwtlar mxvej of the ik^ of Franee will be made duriog the eomiag 
so as to eomj^te the seri^ of observationis of the magnetic elements for the whole of 
Fran^. 

Ihe instruments employed were thoi^ which have been in constant use at Stonyfaurst 
Observatory for tiie detenaination of the monthly absolute values of the IHp^ Declination, 
and Intensity. They consisted of a dip-circle by Babbow, No. S2, a unifilar by 
and Frobsham’s marine chronoiueter, No. 3148, A beautifnl trcnsit-theodolite and an 
aneroid barometer were Mndly placed at our dispo^ by the late Mr. CbOKi. 

The dip-circle was provided with three needles of the ordinary constmction, the lengtii 
of each being 3*54 inches, and the maximum breadth of Nos. 1 & 2 0*21 inch, whilst 
that of No. 3 was 0*32 inch. For the nnifilar there were five magnets — two for decli- 
nation observations, a third, No, 7, for vibrating and deflecting, and the remaining two. 
Nos. 9 Sc 10, for suspension in the deflection experiments. The same declination magnet 
was used throughout the whole series of observations, and the only deflected magnet 
employed was No. 9. 

Tlie reduced observations are given at considerable length in the following TaM^, in 
order that the aojuracy of the conclusions may be more reliable, and the results be more 
easily compared with those of past and future observers. 

The moment of inertia of the deflecting magnet. No. 7, with its stirrup, for different 
d^ees of temperature, and the coefficients in the corrections required for the effects of 
temperature and of terr^tiial magnetic induction on the magnetic moment of the m^n^, 
were determined at the Kew Observatory by the late Mr. Wei^h. 

The moment of inertia of the magnet, with its stirrup, uting tiie grain and foot as the 
units of m&m and of linear measure, is 6*27303. Its rate of increase for increase of tem- 
pemture k 0*00073 for every 10® of Fahe. 

TbB weight of the magnet, with its stirrup, is approximately 826 grains, and the length 
cf the m^net is nemrly 3*94 inches. The moment of inertia was deteonined, inde- 
pendantiy of tiie weight and dimmirions, by the method of vibration, with and without a 
knoM of ^e moment of inertia. 
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The obsermtioas wiE, for clearnesi’ sake, be arranged ander Eie sncc^ssife beads of 
Dipj Intensity, and Declination. 

Tke. Magnetic Dip, 

The method of observing diffi^ed in nothing from that nsnaHy employed. The m^** 
netic prime vettical was first found by four readings of the needle when vertic^, and the 
circle tiben set so that the needle might oscillate in the magnetic meridimi. Each end 
of the needle was read with the face of the circle first East and then West ; next, 
the axis of the needle was changed on the agate planes, and the same observations ^ain 
i^en ; and lastly, the whole was repeated after reversing the potes of the needle, ikch 
|mir of readings was repeated after lifting the axis of the needle on its Ys, and if a dif- 
ference of 2^ was found, fresh sets were observed. 

The results are contained in the following Table (I.). 


Station. 


G.M.T. 


Xonuber of 
readings. 


Dip. 


1. 2. ; 3. . Xo. 1. ! Ko. 2. 


No. 3. 


Place of obsermtion. 


Paris . 


Brest .... 

Vaimes . 
Angers* . 

Poiti?r.-< . 


Bordeaux 
AbbacHa .. 


Bayoime.. 
Pau.. ...... 


' re/-2iieax 
! Bourgcs ... 
t Pari5 


1868. j , 
Aug. 12; I 

“!{ 

,, .a 

„ .{ 

:: ? 

26' I 

” 

.. 2‘» I 


Sept. 




14 { 
17 

26 j 


li m 
11 26 
9 43 
5 4S p.M. 

10 28 A.M. 

5 44 r.H. 

11 9 
0 4 

3 41 p.M. 

2 59 P.51. 

3 24 p.M. 
10 49 A.M. 

6 9 p.M. 

4 9r.M, 

7 51 a.m. 

3 8 

4 9 
10 0 

4 13 
9 3 

10 3 
9 3 

3 18 

5 SO r.ii. 

4 20 

a 28 I’.ji. 

3 25 

6 10 p.M. 

9 13 .5.M. 

10 40 

11 23 

5 28 
11 3 

2 58 
9 28 

10 38 

11 43 
9 3 

10 35 

4 38 


... j 34 
32 I 32 : 


|: 

};34 

j-U 
}:« 
}; = 


j 65 48-3 
1 66 29-5 

i 

1 65 5P4 

I 65 12-0 

: 64 33-9 
' 64 32-9 


65 r>o-3 

1 66 239 
jsS 45-3 
165 8-7 


65 55'2 I 6^ 52'7 

65 49*9 , 1 ^ 

' j- 6a 49’5 

r 

G6 3fM ; 66 27-8 

65 39 5 * 65 48-4 

i 

G5""8?)“ *■' 

I 64 


iOardcn of ColL Vwii^rard. | 

Maison St. Michel. ' 

I 

3 Bue d'AiguiUlon. ; 

jOarden of College. ! 

I I 

8 Bue du Faubourg Si. Miehel. i 


32 S ... 1 ... 

! 44 i ... . .. 
i 34 ( 36 ; ... 
j. 32 i ... i 30 
' 34 


... 1 40 ... 

34 I ... ... 

... ; 40 38 

36 ... 40 

32 , ... 12 


, 63 25-6 

■ 63 26*6 
: 62 30 9 
i 62 32 7 
>2 30^ 
62 3*5 

, 62 "41 


.64 26 3 

; 63 22-0 

i 


54 26-5 


64 29-4 Maidow <*£ the College, 


: 62 1-4 
02 • 12 


63 22-6 1 , 

I l>3 24*2 

; I 62 29-0 

62 32-5 62 31*4 

61 534 


'Grounds of College. 
Magnetic Obsenratcay. 
l4iffionfs Station. 


61 59-4 ! 


62 

63 27-8 i 63 221 j 63 25-0 

64 34*6 ; !64 32*7 j 64 337 

, I 

40 34 36 65 55*3 65 50-9 65 57 0 5 


; 65 50-1 
! ' 66 41*3 ■ 


i .1-62 2 2 1 Grounds of Colieae. 

[62 1-2 |J 1 

i 

j 
1 

i} 


Garden of tiie Gmnd Sainiiiatre. 
Rue neuve St. taurent. 


K 65 54-8 

u 

' 66 36*5 I 66 41*3 


Ganieu of Coil. Vaugiraixl. 
fQanlen of St. Aeheul. 


In the above Table the G.M.T. is arranged in the same order as the observations. 
The exact site of each separate observation has been carefully noted, but the details 
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m0 berm imitM im bre^vitf 's saka Tht MIest i&qmmes have inwiablf been made as 
to the exact position of any underground iron pipes that might interfere with the obser- 
vations. 

In the following calculation of the most pt)bable dip at each station, I have omitted 
the oh^rvations Uhm at Vannes with needle Ko. 3, since these were made dining heavy 
rain and nnder a lofty but covered ball court. The reading of No. 3 at Amiens have 
also been excluded, since they were only taken as a verification of the results obtained 
with No, 1, and were only single readings. 

The latitudes and longitudes in Table II. are taken from the ‘Connaissance des Temps,' 
and the differences between the latitude and longitude of Paris, and thoi^ of the other 
stations, have been calculatcxl in geographical miles by aid of the Table in Loomis’s 
‘Practical Astronomy,’ and each verified by measurement on the geological map of 
MM. DuFE:fiKOY et Elie de Beaemoxt. 


Table II. 


1 station. 

Latitude. 

Longitude. 

DilPewjnce of 
latitude. 

Difference of 
Longitude. | 

! Pam 

48 50 if 

li m 8 

0 0 0 

geogr. miles. 

geogr. mil^. ! 

1 Laval 

48 4 7 

12 27 w. 

- 53 

+ 143 

[ Brest 

48 23 32 

27 19 

~ 31 

+318 1 

1 Vannes 

47 39 30 

20 23 

~ 81 

+235 

; Angers 

47 28 17 

11 34 

- 84 

+ 134 i 

I’oitiera 

40 34 55 < 

7 59 

-156 

+ 93 ^ 

Bordeaux 

44 50 19 i 

11 40 

-276 

+ 138 ! 

Abbadia 

43 23 7 ! 

16 21 

-376 

+ 196 

Bavonne... 

43 29 29 

15 16 

-369 

+m ; 

Pail 

43 17 44 1 

10 51 

-383 

+ 130 

Toulouse 

43 36 33 j 

3 35 

-36! 

+ 43 

P^'rifftieux 

45 H 4 ' 

‘ 6 28 

-252 

+ 76 1 

Bourges 

47 4 59 

15 E. * 

-121 

- 3 

Vniiena ; 

49 53 43 

8 w. ■ 

+ 73 

4- 2 


For the latitude and longitude of the Magnetic Observatory at Abbadia I am indebted 
to the kindness of M. d'Abbadie, Membre de I’lnstitut, who rendered us every assistance 
<Iuring our stay in the South of France. The pillar on wLich most of the observations 
at this station were taken stands at about 800 yards N. of the Astronomical Observatory. 

In forming the equations of condition, by which the most probable value of the dip 
at each station can be determined by the method of least squares, I have chosen Paris 
as the origin of coordinates for several reasons. The chief of these arises from the fact 
that Paris is practically the centre of France, and thus observations could easily be made 
there at the begimiing and end of the Survey of 1868, and also of 1869. Add to this 
that frequent observations have in past times been made there, and that the able staff 
under the direction of M. Le Yereiee keep up a continued series of determinations of 
the magnetic elements. Lastly, the nature of the soil guarantees a perfect freedom from 
the disturbing influence of igneous rocks, &c. 
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Table III, contains tbe equatiens of condition formed from the dida m Tables I., II. 

4*82b=a+14S^+ 

fr497=:HB184r+ 

4-807=H235^+ 8% 

4*162=H134^+ % 

3*490=H 93ar-fl56jf 
2*403=^+138^4- 276j? 
l*483=H196a?+3765f 
1*523=H1B3^+369|^ 

0*990=^+130a+383jf 
1*037=H 43.r+361^ 

2417=H 76^+252^^ 

3-562=^- 3^+121^ 

5*688=^+ 2.r~- 73^ 

In these equations ^=the dip at the central station diminished by 61^ ; and cos 
j 5 f =r sin where ti is the angle which the isoclinal lines make with the meridian, and r is 
the increase in the angle of the dip for every change of a geographic mile in the direc- 
tion normal to the isoclinal lines. 

Solving these equations by the method of least squares, we obtain the following equa- 
tions : — 

r 41*884= m+ 1690jr+ 2480y] 

]67l8*258=1690H319466ar+326949v 

i4912‘379=2480B+326949a?+757700y. 

These give 

f 487347*924= -o9137a+239731870^‘ 
a9552806*880=3699700H469679480a:; 

44o85338=9147115S, ^=4*874. 

Hence the most probable dip at Paris derived from the obsen^ations taken at the 
other stations is 65''*874=65° 52'*44. 

By substitution in the above equations we find the values of w, and r, 
a*=0*0032352, ^=-0*0108651, «=~73"2fr*10, r=0"*0113. 

The isoclinal lines are therefore in the direction 

K 73" 25' 10" E. to S. 73" 25' 10" W., 

and the distance between the lines representing the difference of 30' in the dip will be 
44*25 geographical imles. 

The substitution of these values of j', and h in our original equations will give us 
the values of the computed dip at each station. 
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Computed l>ip. 

Oi^erred Dip. 

Oteu—Comp. 

(Error)*. 



«l d u 

el 53*73 

4-1-31 

13*1104 


65 46*(^ 

65 49 5 

4*3*48 



66 37*8 

-6*16 

37*9456 


63 43*34 

63 48*4 

4-3*16 

9*9856 





65 17*16 

65 97 

-7-46 

55*6516 

64 38*80 

64 29 4 

+em 

0*3600 

Bardettitx 

63 13*33 

63 24 2 

4-4*88 

23-8141 

Abbadia 

63 33 38 

62 29*0 

4-3*62 

13-1044 

Bajosae 

Paa. 

62 f7-42 

62 31 4 

; 4-3-98 

15*8404 

63 7*98 

61 59*4 

I -8*58 

73*6164 

Touloiw 

63 5*46 1 

62 2 2 

I -326 

10*6276 

P^rifueux 

Boupges 

63 33*93 

63 25 0 

4-2-08 

4*3^4 

; 64 33*00 

64 33*7 

1 4-0*70 

0-49CW 

AmienB 

I 66 40*44 

66 41*3 

4-0*86 

<17396 


[v*]=238-6121 


The most probable error for any single observation is then given by the formula 
r=g.^^ -KL, where ^=0*6745, and w=13; Probable error =3'T3. 

The disturbing induence from geological causes may be judged of by Table V., which 
is drawn up from the map of MM. Dufe^noy and Elie de Beafmokt, Ingenieurs des 
Mines. 

Table V. 


Station. 

Error. 

Geological nature of tbe position. j 

Pau..... 

8*58 

Terrain tertiaire superieur. 

Angers 

7*46 

Terrain de transition. 

Brest 

6*16 

Terrain crystallise, primitif ; gneiss. 

Bordeaux 

4*88 

Depots posterieura aux demieres dislocations du sol. Terr. tert. sup. 

Bayonne 

3-98 

„ „ J, 

.Vbbadia 

362 

Terrain cretaee inferieur. 

Laval 1 

1 3*48 1 

Terrain de transition. 

Toulouse 

! 326 1 

Dt'pota post^rieurs. 

Vanne.s j 

1 316 

Terrain crystallise, primitif. 

PiSrigueux 1 

: 2-08 

Terrain cretaee inferieur. 

Paris 

1*31 

Terrains tertiaires inf§rieurs. 

Amiens I 

0 86 

D^pjts po.sterieurs. 

Bourges I 

070 

Terrain Jurassique, systeme oolitique. 

Poitiers \ 

0*60 

: M 


The error at Pan was most probably due to the fine dust that filled the air, the obser- 
vations havmg been taken not far from a building in the course of erection. The amount 
of error at Angers and at Brest might also partly be attributed to the less favourable 
situation in which the instruments were used. Most of the stations were, however, well 
adapted to magnetic observations, being on sedimentary rocks or later deposits, and 
equally free from all disturbing influences. 

In constructing a map of the isoclinal lines from tlie above values of u and r, it must 
be borne in mind that the assumptions of these lines being straight, of their parallelism, 
or of a uniform rate of increase of the dip, are only first approximations to the truth in 
so extensive a tract of country as that covered by the Suix^ey. The cunattire of the 
lines towards the north as we approach the west should be very considerable. 

The secular variation of the dip has not been taken into account in the above calcu- 
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lations, since the time occupied in the survey was not long enough to cause any consider- 
able change to take plac^ during the interval. The epoch for all the observations may 
therefore be taken as September 1st, 1868. Table VI. contains a comparison between 
the above results, and those published by Dr. Lamont in Ms ‘ Erdm^netismus, ' 


Tablb VI. 


Station. 

i' 

' Dip, Jaa. 1, 1858. 

Sept. 1, 1868. 

DifP. of !]^och. ! 

Diflf. of Dip. 

i Yei^Iy nrte 
j ofdeejmse. 

Dip o» Jaa. 1, 
3869. 

Paris 

. I el 26 5 

65 53*75 

10*8 

-32*75 

i , 

j 3*03 

65 52*5 

Angers . . . 

65 55*9 

65 9*7 


-40'9 

i 4*28 

65 8*4 

Poitiers ... 

65 8-3 

64 29 4 


-389 

1 3*60 

64 28*1 


..j 6* 5*8 

63 24*2 

r, 

-41*6 

1 3*85 

m 23-0 

Bayoaae... 

..i 63 6*8 

82 31 4 


-35-4 

, 3*28 

62 30-2 

Toulouse 

..i 62 461 

62 2*2 


-43 9 

j 4*06 

62 M 

i 

1 


Mmn .. . 

..} 3*68 



Supposing the same rate of decrease to hold for the remaining stations, where Lamoi^t 
did not observe tMs magnetic element, we have for the 1st of Jan. 1869 the following 


results : — 

Laval 65 48-1 Pan ci 58-2 

Brest 66 26*4 Perigueux 63 23-9 

Vannes 65 4TT Bourges 64 32-6 

Abbadia 62 27*8 Amiens 60 40*3 


The dip was obsen'ed on March 3rd, 1866, by M. d’Abbadie at his mi^netic obser- 
vatory, and found to be 62° 39'*15, which gives 4'*22 for the annual decrease. 

Referring, now, to former determinations of the secular decrease of tlK‘ magnetic dip at 
Paris, we find, from a memoir by M. G. Amjg, ‘‘ Sur le magnetisme terrestre”^, that the 
mean annual decrease between the years 

1671 and 1754 was 1-7 
1754 and 1780 ,, 1*0 
1780 and 1806 „ 6*0. 

From 1780 to 1830 the yearly diminution in the decrease amounted to 0^*051, as we 
leam from a Table in General Sabiije’s article in the Report of the British Association 
for 1838. 

Comparing, now, the results of the Dip Observations taken in 1858 and 1868 with the 
mean of those obtained by Aeago, Humboldt, and Matjiieu from 1825 to 1830, we find 
the annual decrease of the dip at Paris to be 2^*82 for 1843, whilst that for 1863~4 is 
3^*68, which shows that there is at present a gradual acceleration in the decrease of this 
element amounting to about 0''043 per annum. Dr. Laaiont gives 2^*7 as the annual 
diminution for 1858, which is somewhat smaller than the amount found above. 

* PuUbshed in the Annales de Chimie ct de Physif|ue, 3® sene, t, xvii. 
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The Magmtw Mtmdiy. 

The method inyariably adopted for determinkg the horizontal componmt of the 
earth’s magnetic force was that of rihrations and deiections. 

The horizont^, Terticai, and total forces are calculated to English measure, one foot, 
one second of mean solar time, and one grain being assumed m the units of space, of time, 
and of mass. 

The Terticml and total forces are obtained from the absolute meaiJure of the horizontal 

% 

force and the dip. 

The obseiTed times of vibration are entered in the Table without correetion. 

The time of one vibration has been obtained from the mean of twelve determinations 
of the time of 100 or of 200 vibrations. 

In deducing from the obser\^ed ribrations and deflections the product and ratio of the 
magnetic moment of the magnet and the earth’s horizontal magnetic intensity, the 
induction and temperature corrections have always been applied, and the observed time 
of vibration has been corrected for the effect of torsion of the suspending thread. 

The induction coefficient ^ is 0’000244. 

The temperature corrections have always been obtained from the formula 

where is the observed temperature, and 35" Fahr. the adopted standard temperature. 
Tlie values of the coefficients ^ and q' are respectively 0*0001128 and 0*000000436. 

The correction for error of graduation of the deflection bar at 1 foot is +0*00004 ft., 
and at 1*3 foot +0*000004 ft. 

It has been found necessary to apply the correction fbe rate of the 

chronometer at two stations only, i. e. at Laval and at Bordeaux, where the rate was 
respectively +2'‘'*6S and +2‘^’18; at the other stations it was always less than 2®. 

In the calculations of the ratio the third and subsequent terms of the series 

l+“ 2 +^+-* have always been omitted. 

The value of the constant P was found to be —0*002797. 

The angular measure* of one dfrision of the scale in the vibration-apparatus w*as found 
to be =2^*26. 

The value of at 90' is 1*71636; this was deduced by Mr. Welsh of Kew, from 
observations made with three inertia cylinders. 

No correction has been applied for seniiarcs of vibration, which were always small. 
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Table VH. 


Static. 


G.M.T. 

Di^egof 

emfepsiol 

Temp. 

Obseired 

defl®3^0D. 

Log-. 

Date. 

aM.T. 

Tttnp. 

erne 



im. 


magnet. 








j 

Aug. 11 

b m 
10 4§ 

1-0 

7H 

ll 30 si 

%mi7 

Aug. 

10 

h m 

6 9 p.m. 

8l-8 

5-!!04t 

0-301# 

1 

11 19 

10 

80-5 

13 29 43 

907134 

11 

993 

78-3 

511138 

030#9 



n 57 

P3 

79'2 

6 6 27 

9*07135 



9 31 


5-11194 

030003 












5*11173 

0-30023 


„ 15 

11 47 

1-0 

725 

13 28 40 

9-07016 


15 

8 5 

69-0 

510?^ 

0'30#7 




3 21 

10 

77*9 

13 27 26 

8-06992 


9 is 


5-10745 

030^1 



3 44 

13 

m 

0 5 35 

9-07<®5 





5-10745 

03#35 










Bm 

703 

5*Wi7 

0'#(M8 










9 55 

70‘S 

1-10676 

030060 











70-5 

5-M94 

0'3t« 

: Bmt 

„ 20 

7 53 

1-0 

61-5 

13 47 33 

907919 


m 

6 28.4.M. 

5$'8 

5*15046 

0Bf59 



8 18 

P3 

61'9 

6 14 28 

9-07941 



6 36 

S8-8 

5-15042 

O-29M0 

I 











5*15044 

00239 

Tanues 

„ 2i 

lt> 52 

1-0 

66*0 

13 29 47 

9-07026 


21 

3 46 

68-0 

5-09826 

0#2O2 



11 27 

1-3 

65*5 

6 6 4 

9-06985 



3 54 

66-9 

5-09760 

0-30200 



11 31 

1-0 

65*7 

13 29 10 

9-06994 




67-9 

509783 

0-3#09 










6 37 

62-0 

5-09384 

030337 

liigore 

24 

9 18 

1-0 

65*2 

13 13 44 

906168 


24 

2 24 

70-2 

5-05212 

0-30993 


9 49 

1-0 

63*8 

13 13 44 

9-06157 







Poitiers ..... 

. 26 

533 

1-0 

664) 

12 52 31 

9-05017 


26 

6 13 

64-2 

5-01525 

0-31585 










6 21 

m 

5*01475 

031586 

1 i 

Bordeaux ...; 










m 

5-01500 i0-3158;l i 

„ 29 

i 2 29 

1*0 

70^ 

12 28 5 

9*03671 


29 

4 8 

71*0 

mm 

0-32.922 

1 i 


3 12 

1'3 

70*5 

1 5 38 44 

9-04311 

J, 

30 

5 22 

712 

4-94679 

0-^17 

1 





; i 




6 46 

705 i 

4-94417 

0-32856 

Abfcttdia ' 

Sept. I; 

5 10 

1-0 

! 73-9 

12 8 1 ! 

9-02540 

Sept. 

1 

3 54 

76-8 

4-87851 

034064 

1 

5 55 

1-3 

73-5 

5 30 9 

9-02575 


4 20 

75-5 

4-87675 

034085 










4 28 

75-5 i 

4-88079 

0,34013 

j 











4*88044 

034019 

, Bayonne 

V 5 

243 

H 

89-5 

12 5 37 ' 

9-02522 


5 

1 35 

950 

4-88179 

034140 





: ! 




1 1 54 

95-2 

4-S8275 

0-;i4l24 

i Pmi ' 


11 26 

10 

I 81*5 

12 1 14 9-02199 

j 

7 

10 2 

79-0 

4-86188 

0-34379 

t 









110 10 

79-0 

486113 

034392 

j i 

i 










4-86150 

0-34386 

Poiiiouse 

., 9 

^ 2 10 

H 

84-8 

12 2 7 

9-02277 

.J 

9 

11 5 

809 

4-85392 

034534 



1 2 40 

1 1-3 

85*9 

5 27 1 

9-02260 



11 28 ! 

82-2 

4-85368 

0-34.^47 

i 







10 

2 52 i 

87-6 

4 85375 

0-34587 









j 

3 16 

87-2 

4-85504 

0*34560 



! 







3 24 

87-5 

4-85396 

0 34583 



f 


i 





3 28 

87-5 

4-85283 

0-3460,1 

Pejigueux ... 

. 12' 

! 3 48 

10 

80-7 1 

12 29 1 

9-03809 


12 

2 35 

80-8 

4-94071 

0-32995 

, Bourges 

; Paris ......... 

I 

1 





f ,, 

14 

4 30 

70-0 

5-01896 

0-31554 


, 5 58 : 


66-7 

13 29 38 

9-07024 


16 

2 34 

72*4 

5-12921 

029683 



1 





! 

18 

8 17 A.U. 

62-2 

5-11971 

0-29775 

j Amiens .... 

I 2B 

^ 2 58 i 

U 

70-5 

13 47 11 

9*07967 

; 

20 

8 ij6 a.m. 

60-2 

5-1845.5 

0-28667 



3 10 

1 1-3 

! 69-3 

6 14 28 

9-07994 

1 


8 40 

60-4 

5-18425 

0-28673 


1 


1 

! 

i 





8 44 

60-9 

5-18392 

0-2868;i 


The values of the total force and of its components, as also the changes in the mag- 
netic moment of the deflecting magnet, are at once deduced from the above Table. 
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Station. 

1 

1 

Vertic»l Force. 

Total Force. 

: Moment of Magnet. ; 


4-1 162 

9-1926 

10*0721 

0-4852 

liaTal 

41226 

9-1840 

10*0668 

0*4845 

Breib 

40424 

9-2807 

10*1228 

04852 


41310 

9-1948 

10*0^2 

0-4854 



4‘2088 

9 0926 

10-0196 

0-4851 

Poitiers 

4*2938 

89979 

9-9701 

0*4820 

Bordeatcr ... 

4-4093 

8-8064 

9-8487 

0*4834 

Abimdk 

4-5439 

8-7225 

9 8351 

0*4820 

Bayonne 

4-5504 

8-7498 

9*8626 

0*4823 

Pan 

4-5807 

8-6113 

! 9-7539 

0*4819 

®juIouse ... 

4*5807 

8-6397 i 

9-7818 

0-4tS3 

P6rigueas ... 

4-4252 

8-8432 i 

9-8887 

0*4831 

Bourges ...... 

4-2830 

9-0045 i 

9*9713 

0-4828 

Paris... 

4-1070 

9-1869 

10-0631 

0-4828 

Amiens 

4-0 12S 

9-3128 

10-1403 

0 4823 


Deflections not having been observed at Bourges, it was necessary to compute the 
value of m, in order to eliminate it from the product mX obtained by the vibrationg. 
The mean value of m during the survey was 0*48335 at epoch Sept. Ist, 1868 ; the 
mean for. the remainder of 1868 was 0*48037, therefore the variation per month 

=|~=110*2, .*. the value on Sept. 14 should have been 0*48283. This agrees well 

with the mean value of m at Perigueux on the 12th and Paris on the 16th, i. e. 0*48294. 
Forming, now, our equations of condition from the above data, and solving them by the 
method of least squares, precisely in the same manner as in the case of the dip, we ob^ 
tain the equations 

12*3419=13/+1690;r4-2480j^, &c., 
where /== the total force diminished by 9. 

From these we obtain 

6279*2889= --59137/+239731870a:, 
4089465*7980=:3699700/-f489679480a:; 

.*. 977426255=914711558/ and /=:1*06857. 


This gives for the most probable computed value of the total force at Paris 10*0686, 
whereas the mean of the direct observations was 10*0676 ; diflerence =0*0010. 

By substitution we at once get the quantities 

^=0*00028979, ^=-0*0008223; .*. r=0*000872, and t^=~70° 3P 13''*1. 


Hence the direction of the isodynamic lines is 

N. 70^ 34' 13"*1 E. to S. 70^ 34' 13"*1 W., 

and the total force changes 0*1 for every 115 geographical miles along the normal to 
these lines. 

We can now draw up a Table of the computed errors in the observations. 
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Table DL 


Statioa. 

Computed P. P. 

Observed T. P. 

Obs.~-Comp- 

{Error)'*. 

Paris 

lo-osse 

10-0676 

-0-0010 


Laval, 

10-06?0 

10-0668 

^O-WOf 

tKWOOWO* 

Bpeiit 

10185S 

10-1228 

-00124 

0-00015376 

Vannes 

10-0705 

10-0802 


O-WMSIO 

Angers 

104J301 

10d>196 

-0-0105 

04)00111^3 

Poitiers 

09672 

9-9701 

+0-0029 

OW00841 

j Bordeaux 

9-8S16 

9-8487 

-0-0.329 

: (*^)0108241 

! Abbadia 

9-S163 

9-8351 

+0-0189 i 

1 0-00085721 

Bajonne 

9-8172 j 

9-8626 

+00454 

0OO2<»116 

1 Pan 

97913 1 

9-7539 

-0-0374 1 

1 0-00139876 

j Touloiuse 

9-7842 

9-7818 

-(MK^4 i 

O4H)0m76 

j P4r%ueux 

9-8834 j 

9-8887 

' +00053 ! 

(Hmmm 

j Bourges 

9-9682 j 

9-9713 

+0-0031 ; 

o-oommi 

1 Amiens 

10-1292 1 

10-1403 

+0-0111 1 

0-00012321 


[i.“]r=0-00343«83 


The most probable error of any one observation will therefore be 

=r=0'6746-y/S=0-0144. 

For the sake of comparison with the results of former obsen ations, and in particular 
of those of Dr, Lamont, we will determine the direction of the lines of equal intensity 
for the horizontal component of the earth’s magnetism. 

By a process identical with that employed for the Total Force, we now find that at 
our central station the ETorizontal Force=:4T15G, 


a-=- 0*0003T605, ^=0-0013401, and r=:0-001391D, and ^^=-74^^ a0"'4; 


or the direction sought is 

N. 74=^ 19' E. to S. 74" 19' 30"-4 W. ; 

the probable error in any single observation being now 0'00G7. 

We will next place side by side the values of the Horizontal Force for 1858 and 1808. 


Table X. 


Statior.. 

Jan. Ist, 1 858. 

Sept. 1st, 1868. } 

Bifit-renee. 

Amier.s 

3-9639 

4-0129 j 

+04)41«> 

Angers 

4-1460 

4-2088 1 

4-0’06;18 

Baronnc 

4-4875 

45504 t 

+(H)628 

1 Bordeaux 

4-3730 

1 4-4093 

+0-0363 

Paris .. 

4-0685 

1 4-1116 1 

+0-0431 

. Perigueux 

i 4-3699 

4-4252 1 

+0-0553 

• Poitiere 

4-2341 1 

4-2938 

+ 00597 

i Tou1ou.mj 

45243 j 

4-5867 I 

i 

+00624 


Hence the yearly increase of the Horizontal Force in the West of France =0*0060. 
Dr. Lamoxt gives 0*0048 as the value for 1858, therefore we may conclude that there 
is a slight acceleration of about 0*00002 per annum in the increase of this element. 
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^ The Ma^i^w Ikolinatim, 

The method adopted in the determinatioa of this element the following* 

The azimuth of a fixed horizontal mark, situated at a considerable distance, was first 
read with Cooke's transit theodolite, and then a transit of both limbs of the sun taken 
with the same instrument, the time being noted by Feobsham’s chronometer. The azi- 
muth circle haTsng been read, the theodolite was removed, and Joif:^’s unifilar placed on 
die same tripod-stand. The reading of the fixed mark and of the collator magnet 
completed the obscnution. The torsion of the silk thread was removed entirely, as far 
as that was possible, before each observation. 

Brest w'as the only station at which the above method was departed from, and there, 
on account of the confined space in which the observations were taken, a distant mark 
could not be sighted. It was therefore considered that more accurate results would be 
obtained by observing the sun’s transit by reflection from the mirror of the unifilar, 
according to Dr. Llotd’s method. The chief reason for not using this method at other 
stations was that the line of coUimation of the telescope was not perpendicular to the# 
axis of the mirror, and the motion in azimuth of the axis was not sufficient to correct 
this error. 

Tlie coiTection to be applied to the azimuth reading of the sun on account of 

2m sin®* 

this position of the mirror is given by the formula where the constant 

2m= « a a', being the altitudes of the sun at the times of obser- 

, iV ot . Ot, —fit ^ 

sm — — sin — 2 — 
vat ion. 

The formula cos nsed for determining the altitudes. 

The determination of the meridian line, or of the azimuth of the sun, at each obser- 
vation depends mainly for its correctness upon the knowledge of the error and rate of 
the chronometer employed. No pains were therefore spared to prevent all jolting of 
the instrument during the voyage, and no opportunity was missed of compai’ing it with 
other chronometers. The following Table is the result of these comparisons, made 
always with the greatest courtesy by those in charge at the several observatories and 
depots de chronometres. 

The chronometer is a lai-ge-size marine instrument by Feodshau, No, 3148,* it has 
been in constant use at Stony hurst Observatory since the beginning of 1863, and its 
daily rate is found by the observation of clock stars on every favourable nigbt. Its 
mean daily rate previous to the journey was O'^'bT, and afterw^ards it increased to 0®-61. 
The rate is found to vary somewhat during the year. Mr. Feodsham kindly examined 
the instrument before it was taken to France and immediately after its return, and 
declared it to be in perfect order. 
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Table XI. 



1 Dato, 

O.M.'P. 

Error. 

Daily rate. 

• Stonvbur^ Oteeiratoiy 

1 London, Epodshaia 

jjuly 


h m 

m 8 

4-0 m-u 

40*57 


7 


+I 130 

41*0 

1 Paris Oimtmiorj 



3 30 

41 15-08 

40*60 

; Br^ Obier?atory 


17 

2 15 

+ 1 31‘7l 


1 

n 

2 15 

+ 1 32'88 

4M7 



\9 

2 15 

41 34*^^ 

41*17 

Bopdmax, Depots des Chronomobfes . . 

! ^ 

29 

1 13 i 

4 1 29*0 


Abb^ia Observatorr 

Sept. 

2 


41 37-7 

42*18 

Toulouge Ol^m'atorj 



4 

small 

Paris Observatory 

■ ,, 

17j 


4l 51*5 

4t»-0f 

jOadon. prodsbm 


24 


•40 28-0 

41*0 

Stoayliurst Oteervatory 


30 


40 34-35 

-40*01 

March 14! ...... 

42 15*58 


At Toulouse the chronometer was only compared as to rate by the Director of the 
Obseiwatory, the absolute times of compai-ison not being registered. 

Altitudes of the sun were taken at nearly all the stations with Cooke’s small altazi- 
»muth, but these were only used as a check on the abore results and for intermediate 
stations. These direct determinations of the rate of our instniment were exceedingly 
useful, from showing us that the two principal disturbances probably do not interfere in 
the least with the* results obtained, since the first took place between Poitiers and Bor- 
deaux, and the second between Amiens and London, 

In the following Table of observations the first line of azimuths at each station was 
read on the theodolite circle, and the second line on the unifilar. The centre division 
of the magnet was always made to coincide with the centre line of the telescope, except 
at Vannes, where it was 0*1 dh . to the apparent left. The zero of the scale of the col- 
limator magnet was -1-7 *2 div., each scale-division being =2' 9''*805. 

At Abbadia the azimuth of the mark A, ?. e. the Biarritz Lighthouse, was accurately 
determined by M. Axtoixe d’Abbabie, President de la Societe MiHeorologique dc 
P’rance. 
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Tabi^e XII. 


Sfeaticm. 

Date. 

1 Ohronometer. 

Error «t Koon. 

Daify "BAte. 



i h m 9 

m s 

a 

Paris 

Aug. If 

5 25 59 375 

6 IS 0 

2 26 55-75 

3 10 

10 3 17*75 
! 10 26 

1 4 59 49*5 
! 5 45 

4-1 16-19 

4-0*66 

! 

laral 

„ 14 

+1 23-67 

4-2*68 

! 

„ 20 

4-1 35-22 

-fM7 

Varmes 

„ 21 

4-1 36-39 

4-1*17 


» 22 

5 34 24-08 

1 6 38 

i 4-1 37-56 

1 

4-1*17 

Angers 

„ 24 

1 

5 8 21-5 
, 5 52 

! -f 1 39-90 

4-117 

Poitiers 

J 

10 10 5-08 

11 11 

4-1 42-24 

4-M7 

Bordeaux ... 

! „ 29j 

5 35 47-56 

-f-'i 29 - 0 

4-2-18 

Abbadift .. -• 

Sept l' 

3 5 

4-1 35-52 

4-0-92 

Bajonne...... 

i 5, 

1 i 

11 18 1613 

12 fjO 

4-1 40-46 

-fO-92 

Pan 

i ” 

8 24 41-88 

1 8 48 

4-1 42-30 

4-0-92 

Toxilouse ... 

1 „ 9' 

9 37 11-18 
, 10 12 

9 9 42-18 
? 10 4 

4-1 44-14 

+0-92 

P^rigueux ... 

1 ! 

^ „ 12' 

! 1 

-}-l 46-90 

+0 92 

Bourges 

i „ 14! 

1 j 

8 49 22-38 

9 45 

1 -fl 48-74 

4-0-93 

Paris 

i M 16, 

1 i 

3 30 32-76 

4 35 30 

4-1 50-58 

+0-92 

1 Amiens . .. 

H 2o; 

1 32 38-75 

2 12 

4-1 54-26 

+0-92 


[Azirattth of San. 


127 41 58-3 
261 31 15 
139 23 3-3 
118 ”4 2 *5 


Azimutii of 
IMfek. 


HO 12 12-5 
252 ”6 12-5 
107 ”46 55 
215 55”i3-3 


155 27 18-3 
228* 17 43-8 


223 25 15 
246"29 21-7 
264 15 45 


187 45 20 
240 37 25 
lOS 45 20 
161 37 55 
144 12 10 
237 23 15 


142 21 25 
106 3 50 
244 26 30 
* lOI 21 10 
i 244 31 20 
I 101 26 50 
I 252 55 45 
: 127 49 15 
1 198 30 25 
! 253 24 5 
: 115 23 10 
' 202 38 25 
; 139 51 30 
i 92 12 40 
1 217 21 15 
- 135 55 55 
' 127 15 15 
! 193 19 20 
; 93 47 35 

I 176 7 25 
j 194 9 0 
i 220 37 25 
j 238 38 20 
250 53 57*5 
! 206 46 45 
I 118 15 45 
1 162 43 15 
I 165 54 15 
. 151 51 20 
! 234 19 0 
i 100 14 55 


Azimuth of 
Magnet. 


20f 40 2o 

152 4 45 
100 57 40 ^ 
147 12 0 
142 20 0 


250 38 SO 
146 5 40 

215 23 45 

196 50 50 

132 39 35 

119 21 25 
164 7 35 
222 SC 40 
112 19 35 


The azimuth of the sun at the time of observation, calculated by the formula 
cot A=cot — , where 7 ?iP=tan~*(cos h cot 1), gives the results in Table XIII, 

Sin if»r 


Table XIII. 


Station, 

1 Azimuth of the Sun. 

! 

Dedinatioa corrected 
for scale-reading. 

! Paris 

1 

94 

13 

139 

17 

48 

1-5 i 


1 



17 

48 

315 1 

; I.aval 

51 

55 

12 3 

19 

7 

456 ! 

, Brest 

50 

39 

109 

21 

3 

326 

1 Vaxines 

84 

6 

11-4 

19 

55 

470 

i „ 

' 89 

36 

59 1 i 

20 

37 

19-6 i 

■ Angers 




20 

38 

96 

1 86 

50 

314 i 

19 

8 

39-0 



1 

19 

8 

490 

i Poitiers 

42 

11 

13-4 

18 

21 

27-1 

Bordeaux 

i 91 

29 

154 

18 

15 

33-8 ; 

Ablmdm 

i 



18 

17 

64 

Bayonne. 

1 19 

21 

54 

18 

26 

20-8 

Pau.... 

i 68 

1 

9-2 

17 

52 

21-3 

! Toulouse 

......! 47 

48 

10-3 

17 

10 

07 

, P6rigu8ux 

! 48 

36 

28-1 

17 

43 

34-3 

< Bourges 

55 

27 

8-7 

17 

2 

44 1 

j Paris 

: 64 

29 

14-6 

17 

58 

391 

[ Amiens 

33 

41 

22-6 

18 

21 

27-8 
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Ab appEcation of the method of least ^mres, amEar in all details to that made nm 
of above, fomishes the equaEons 

2O126=:13D+169O5?+24803f, See. 

BEeace 

I)=:.0-92921, ^=0-01056199, 0-9039634; 

r=0°*011278 per geographical mile, i.e. the rate of change in the declination along 
the normal to the isogonic lines is 1® for every 88*7 geographical miles, mid u=z — 20°S1'16^^ 
or the, direction of the isogonic lines is 

N. 20" 3r 16" E. to a 20*^ 31' IG" W. 

We m%ht naturally expect that observations of this magnetic element would lead to 
much less satisfactory results than those of the Dip or Total Force ; for the almost con- 
tinuous, and often energetic, action of disturbing forces render any limited number of 
absolute readings of the decimation at different stations a very uncertain guide in calcu- 
lating the exact direction taken by the isogonic lines ; whereas in the case of the vertical 
and horizontal components of the total force the daily disturbances are of a much less 
exaggerated character, and the maximum perturbations of not frequent occurrence. The 
subjoined Table will show the probable amount of error at each station. 


Table XIV. 


station. 

Computed DecEnation. 

Observed Declination. 

Dili: 

Baris 

if 029 

lf*891 

- 2*28 

Laval 

19*251 

19*129 

- 7-32 

Br^t 

21165 

21-059 

- 6 36 

Vamies 

2(H>91 

20*279 

4.11-28 

Angers 

18*973 

19*146 

410-38 

Poitiars 

18-295 

18*358 

4 3*78 

Boi^anx ; 

18-296 

18-259 1 

~ 2 22 

Abbadia 

18-513 

18*285 i 

[ -13*68 

Bayonae 

18-403 

18*439 1 

i 4 2*16 

Fau 

17-788 S 

17*873 : 

: 4 5-10 

Tonlonse 

17*044 1 

17167 

412-66 

Poriguenx I 

1 17*7.36 ! 

17-726 

- 0*60 ; 

Bonrges | 

Amiens ; 

1 17-419 ' 

17*047 

-•>2-32 

' 18*259 i 

18*358 

4 7-34 1 


le probable error of any single observation will therefore be 6'* 9549. We are now 
able to determine the secular variation of the declination. 


Table XV. 


Station. 

: Epoch danuaiy 1st, 1858. - 

SeiJtexnlKr 1st, 

Variation. 

Amiens 

i o ^ 

.....i 19 56 18 * 

18 21 27-8 

-i 34 50-2 

Angers 

1 20 16 18 ; 

19 8 44-0 

-1 7 34-0 

Bayonne. 

j 19 57 4B i 

18 26 20-8 

-1 31 27*2 

Bordeaux ,, ........ 

! 20 0 12 : 

18 15 33-8 

-1 44 38-2 



1 19 36 18 i 

17 53 27*8 ^ 

-1 42 50-2 

P^rigueux 

1 19 26 30 

17 43 34*3 i 

-1 42 55-7 

Poitiers 

.....| 19 56 24 1 

18 21 2M 1 

.^1 34 56 9 

Toulouse 

18 45 0 ; 

17 19 0*7 

-1 34 59-3 
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Ai Aog^ m k<m pipe wm Ifmg M. aad 8. at a &tmce of about 11 y^s fcom the 
place of obi^i^cm. Heglectiisg, tberefca-e, this station, we find the yearly decree 
of tire Dednmtion in the W^t of France to be 0^ 

M. G, AimA ia the “ Memoire ” already quoted, gives the mean annual variation of the 
Decimation at Paris for past years. 


Epoeh. 


Declination. 


Yearly variafion. 

1663 to 1767 

Q 

0 

d to 19 

16 

+ 11*0 

1767 to 1785 

19 

16 to 22 

0 

4- 9*0 

1785 to 1805 

22 

0 to 22 

5 

4- 0*2 

1805 to 1817 

22 

5 to 22 

19 

+ 1*1 

1817 to 1825 

22 

19 to 22 

22 

4-0*3 


Continuing this summary a step further we have 

1825 to 1858, 22® 22' to 19° 36', yearly diminution 5^*0, 

1858*0 to 1 868*7, 19® 36' to 17® 53', yearly diminution 9'*6, 

whence it appears that the declination is rapidly on the decrease, with a mean yearly 
acceleration in the decrease of 0'*22. 

The value of the yearly diminution, as given by Dr, Lamont, is 7'* 6 for 1858, which 
shows a steadiness in the variation of this magnetic element. 


A glance at the maps which accompany this report will show at once the changes 
that ten years have produced in the position of the lines of equal declination, dip, and 
intensity. The distance between the lines remains in all cases almost constant for the 
same element, and the amount is moreover identical for the isoclinal and isogonic lines, 
the values of r being respectively 0*678 and 0*677. The angle moved through by the 
lines is more considerable in the cases of the isoclinal lines than for the others, and the 
direction of this motion is away from the astronomical meridian in the case of the iso- 
gonics and isoclinals, and scarcely perceptibly towards the astronomical meridian for 
the lines of equal horizontal force. 

In the maps of Lamont’s ‘ Erdmagnetismus' the lines are curved, and the epochs for the 
dip, horizontal force, and declination are severally August 1848, June 1848, and March 
1854; whereas I have taken January 1st, 1858, as the common epoch, and drawn the 
lines straight, for the sake of comparison with the lines for 1868, which are laid down 
without any modification from the calculated values of and r. The dotted lines, wfrich 
belong to the survey of 1858, can therefore only he looked on as first approximations to 
the results derived from Lamokt’s observations. The broken lines are those obtained by 
the above calculations. 

The numbers marked at each station are the means of the observed values, and they 
serve to show the degree of approximative correctness attained by the adopted method 
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of redaction.. A comparison of these maps with those of the latest snrreya of the British 
Mands manifests a striking resemblance between the isoclinal lines in France and 
England. For in the Eeport by General Sabike for the British Association 1861, we 
find that the direction of the isodinals in England was —65° 5' In 18S7, and — 71° 22' in 
1860; therefore, supposing the rate of change to remain constant, we have —78° SS'-S 
as the vdne for 1868, —73° 25' -2 being the amount found for France in August and 
^ptember of the same year. The values of r, 0*678 and 0*644, show, however, that the 
lines are closer packed in Fiance than in England, and this is confirmed by the observa- 
tions taken with needle No. 1 at Kew and at Stonyhurst immediately after our return 
from France ; for if the angles be computed on the assumption of tiie same data holding 
in England as in France, we shall have : 

Observed. Computed. Different. 

Kew 68*087 68*241 ~ 9*24 

Stonyhurst 69*707 70*306 —35*94 

The kc^onics of France are nearly in the same direction as those of Scotland, as seen 
in Dr. Stewaet’s Eeport of Mr. Welsh’s Survey ; but they are nearly twice as close in 
Scotland as in France, the values of r being 0'*677 in 1868 for the latter country, and 
1''465 for the former in 1858. 

The greatest difference is in the isodynamics, their angle for England being —58° 32'*7, 
and r=0*00106, whilst for France at the same epoch, 1868, the values are — 70° 34' 13"*1 
and 0*00087. 


The foUowmg is a complete Table of all the elements at the Epoch Jan, 1st, 1860. 


Table XVI. 


Station. 

1 

Decimation. 

Hori5K)ntal Force. 

Abbadia 

! 62 

279 

18 

1410 

4-5456 

Amiem 

1 66 

403 

!8 

18-96 

40143 

Angers 

; 65 

8'4 

19 

558 

4‘2m 

Bayonne 

......i 62 

302 

18 

23-46 

4 5520 

Bordeaux 

i 63 

230 

18 

12*54 

4*4110 

Bourges 

! 64 

32-6 

17 

018 

4-2845 

Brest 

......i 66 

26*4 

21 

0-30 

4*0442 

Lara! 

! 65 

48' 1 

19 

4-38 

41245 

Paris 

i 65 

52-5 

17 

50-46 

4 1133 

Pau 

i 61 

68'2 

17 

49-50 

4*5823 

Ptirigueux 

' 63 

23-9 

17 

40-92 

4-4268 

Poirier.s 


281 

18 

18-36 

42955 

Toulouse 

' 62 

M 

17 

7*32 

4*5883 

Vannes 


471 

20 

13-50 

4-1328 

Annual Variation ...... 

i 

-3*68 


-fOO(«0 

Acceleration 

1 

0*043 

0*19 

0-00002 


In none of the previous reductions have I ventured to introduce a correction for any 
magnetic disturbance that might have existed at the time of observation, or for diurnal 
range, since there were no self-recording magnetographs in France by which these cor- 
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recfcioias cotiM be aocamtely determined, and any correction founded on the supposition 
of the simultaneous similar action of the disturbing forces in England and in France 
might app^ir somewhat arbitrary. That a correction, however, might be applied with 
advantage is rendered more than probable by the results of the comparison of the Kew 
and lishon magnetograms, and hy the great similarity between the daily range in 
England and in Italy which I remarked in some of the Florence declination-curves sent 
by Signor Bohati. It would seem, from the comparisons made by Dr. Stewabt and 
Senhor Oafello, that the decimation and horizontal-force disturbances at Kew and 
Lisbon are simultaneous, in the same direction, and in the proportion of 1*6 to 1 for the 
decimation, and 1 *8 to 1 for the horizontal force ; whilst, on the other hand, Dr. Stewaet 
remarks that there is “ very little likeness between the vertical-force curves.” 

We will therefore assume that the perturbations of the decimation and horizontal 
force are simultaneous in England and in France, and in the proportion of 1*3 to 1 and 
1*4 to 1 respectively, and we will take the corrections from the magnetograms obtained 
at Stonyhurst Observatory during the survey, since the Kew and Stonyhurst curves may 
be considered as almost identical. 

From hourly measurements of the undisturbed portions of our declination-curves from 
Dec. 16th, 1868 to Jan. 16th, 1869, we obtain 2*147 as the mean reading of the ordinate 
for Jan. 1st, 1869; and taking the difference between this and the ordinate at the time 
of each observation, we obtain a number which, when divided by 1*3 and multiplied 
into 28^ 38"*S75, the coefficieut of the declination magnetograms, gives us the correction 
in arc for reducing the French observations to their mean value on Jan. 1st, 1869. No 
correction for torsion of thread has been found necessary. 

The results obtained from the corrected observations compared with the values found 
above, will best show what is gained by this correction. 


From uncorrected obseirations. 
0*010662 
0*003963 
« = — 20^ ST 16^' 
r= 0011278 

Error of Paris — 2^*28 

Probable error of any observation 6'*95 


From corrected obserrations. 

0*010386 
-0*003833 
-20" 15' 36" 
0*01107 

r'26 

7*16. 


These figures of themselves would scarcely justify us in giving much weight to this 
correction. 

The horizontal-force magnetogram seems to offer a surer means of improving our 
results. The standard ordinate has been obtained from hourly measurements of the 
curves on undisturbed days in Aug. and Sept. 1868, the gradual loss of m^netism of 
the suspended magnet being taken into account. The coefficient of the curve is 0*02689. 
In this case the amount of difference between the mean observed and the computed 
values at each station is generally diminished by the correction ; but, owing to the small- 
nem of these differences and to the trace of the magnetograph haring been lost at the 
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of tke ob^rmtions M Ang^ whim tbe wm 

the tofeJ ch^ge of tbe ^oes is mconsida^ble* 

Ibe followiiig coisparisoii will give aa idea of tbe results — 



From tmcorr^ted oteervations. 

From correeted 


ar= --0*00037605 

--0*00037562 


^= 0*0013401 

0*0013398 


u= 74° 19' 30"-4 

74® 20' 


r= 0-0013919 

0*0013914 

Error at Paris . . 

. . . 0-0040 

0*0034 

Mean probable error 

. . . 0-0067 

0*0065 


A similar correction might be applied to tbe Total Force and tbe Dip ; but since the 
simnltaneons variations of tbe vertical fbrce are less understood than those of the hori- 
Eontel force or the declination, the attempt conld scarcely be expected to lead to any 
^tisfectory result in the present state of our knowledge. 

Appendix. 

The obsen^ations made with the same instruments at Loyola on Sept. 3 and 4 are not 
taken into account in the above reductions, since we wished to confine ourselves entirely 
to the West of France. It may, however, be of some use to subjoin a synopsis of the 
results obtained. 

Sept. 3rd, 3^ 11® 9®*26 G.M.T. Azimuth of sun 165"^ 35^ 46^'*7. Azimuth of mark A 

141® 53^ 40'', read with the altazimuth. 

43® Azimuth of magnet 22 IF 49' 5''. Azimuth of mark A 

206"^ 42' 40", read with the unifilar. 

Correction for zero-point of scale of collimator magnet —15' 34"*C. 

The declinarion is not deduced from want of sufficiently reliable data as to latitude 
and longitude. 

Sept. 3rd, 6^ 26®, temp. 71"'6 Fahr. Observed deflection 12® T 2", Distance betwemi 

centres of magnets 1 ft. 

„ 4^^ 54®, „ 77®*0 Fahr. Obseiwed time of one vibration 4**87369. 

Hence 

Moment of magnet ..... =0*48205 
Horizontal force . . . . =4*5546 

Vertical force =8*7245 

Total force ....... =9*8419 

Sept. 4. No. 1 Needle. Observed dip 62® 26', 
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Recewed October 14, — Read December 16, 1869. 

I STBMiT to the Society the present exposition of some of the elementaiy principles of an 
Abstract »i-dimensionai Geometry, llie science presents itself in two ways,^ — ^as a legi- 
timate extension of the ordinary two- and three-dimensional geometries ; and as a need 
in these geometries and in analysis generally. In fact whenever we are concerned with 
quantities connected together in any manner, and which are, or are considered as variable 
or determinable, then the nature of the relation between the quantities is frequently 
rendered more intelligible by regarding them (if only two or three in number) as the 
coordinates of a point in a plane or in space : for more than three quantities there is, 
from the greater complexity of the case, the greater need of such a representation ; but 
this can only be obtained by means of the notion of a space of the proper dimensionality ; 
and to use such representation, we require the geometry of such space. An imj>ortant 
instance in plane geometry has actually presented itself in the question of the determi- 
nation of the number of the curves which satisfy given conditions : the conditions imply 
relations bet^veen the coefficients in the equation of the curve ; and for the better under- 
standing of these relations it was expedient to consider the coefficients as the coordinates 
of a point in a space of the proper dimensionality. 

A fundamental notion in the general theory presents itself, slightly in plane geometry, 
but ali’eady very prominently in solid geometry ; viz. we have here the difficulty as to 
tlie fonn of the equations of a cui*ve in space, or (to speak more accurately) as to the 
expression by means of equations of the tu ofold relation between the coordinates of a 
point of such cu^^'e. The notion in question is that of a ^-fold relation, — as distinguished 
from any system of equations (or onefold relations) serving for the expression of it, and 
as giving rise to the problem how to express such relation by means of a system of equa- 
tions (or onefold relations). Applying to the case of solid geometry my conclusion in 
the general theory, it may be mentioned that I regard the twofold relation of a curve 
in space as being completely and precisely expressed by means of a system of equations 
(P==:0, Q=0, . . , T=0), when no one of the functions P, Q, . . . T is a linear function, 
with constant or variable integral coefficients, of the others of tliem, and when every 
surface whatever ^hich. passes through the curve has its equation expressible in the form 
tJ=AP-pBQ . . .-pKT, with constant or variable integral coefficients, A, B, . . . K. It 
is hardly necessary to remark that all the functions and coefficients are taken to be 
rational functions of the coordinates, and that the word integral has reference to the 
coordinates. 

H 2 
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ix&mral MelMwny lacm^ Sc * — ^Article Hos. 1 to S6, 

1. Anj m quantities may be repre^nted by means of m+1 quantities as tbe ratios of 
m of tbe^ to tbe remaining w+ltb quantity, and thus in place of tbe absolute values 
of tbe m quantities we may consider the mtios of m+1 quantities. 

2. It is to be noticed that we are throughout concerned with tbe ratios of tbe m~\-l 
quantities, not with tbe absolute values; this being understood, any mention of the 
ratios is in general unnecessary; thus I shall speak of a relation between them 4-1 
quantities, meaning thereby a relation as regards tbe ratios of tbe qmmtities ; and so in 
other cases. It may also be noticed that in many instances a limiting or extreme case* 
is sometimes included, sometimes not included, under a general expression ; tbe general 
expression is intended to include whatever, having regard to tbe subject-matter and 
context, can be included under it. 

3. Postulate. We may conceive between the m+I quantities a relation*. 

4. A relation is either regular^ that is, it has a definite manifoldness, or, say, it is a l*-foM 
relation ; or else it is irregular^ that is, composed of relations not all of the same inani- 
foldness. As to the word ‘'composed,” seo post. No. 14. 

fi. The ratios are determined (not in general uniquely) by means of a ??i-fold relation ; 
and a relation cannot really be more than ??i-fold. But the notion of a more than ??i-foid 
relation has nevertheless to be considered. A relation may be, either in mere appear- 
ance or else according to a provisional conception thereof, more than ?a-fokl, and be really 
m-fold or less than w^-foid. Thus a relation expressed by /H-pl or more equations is in 
general and primd facie more than m-fold ; but if the equations are not independent, and 
equivalent to m or fewer equations, then the relation will be m-fold or less than m-fold. 
Or the given relation may depend on parameters, and so long us these are arbitrary ho 
really more than m-fold; but the parameters may have to be, and be accordingly, s«f 
determined that the relation shall be /?i-fold or less than m-fold. A more than ?/i-fold 
relation is said to be superdeterminate. 

€. A system of any number of onefold relations, whether independent or dependent, 
and if more than m of them, whether compatible or incompatible, is termed a ‘ Plexus/ 
if the number of onefold relations be then the plexus is ^-fold. A S-fold plexus 
constitutes a relation which is at most 5-fold, but which may be less than 5-fold. 

7. Every relation whatever is expressible, and that precise! by means of a plexus ; 
but for the expression of a ^-fold relation we may require a more than Wold plexus. 

* The whole difficiilty of the subject is (so to speak) in the analytical representation of a relation ; without 
solring it, the theories of the text cannot be exhibited analytically with equivalent generality ; and I have for 
this reason presented them in an abstract form without analytical expression or commentary. But it is perfectly 
easy to obtain analytical illustrations; a onefold relation is expr^sed by an equation B=0 ; and (although a 
4 -Ibid relation is not in general expressible by 1c equations) any k independent eqtiations P=0, (|=0, &e. con- 
stitute a /.'-fold relation. Thus (lio. 4), an instance of an irregular relation is MQ=:0, viz. this is satis- 

fied by the satisfaction either of the onefold relation M=:0, or of the tw'ofold relation P~0, Q=0. And 
Xos. 14 and 21, the relation composed of the two onefold rdations P=0 and Q=0is the onefold relation PQssO ; 
the relation aggregated of the same two relations is the twofold relation P»0, ^=0. 
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8. We i»«y iKJaceiTe a m-diaaoisieBal space, the indetermination of the 
ra^os of ^+1 coordinates, and ioem in quo of the point, the unique determination of 
the^ ratios. More generally we may conceive any number of spaces, each of its own 
dimendomdity, and existing apart by itself. 

9. Conversely, any m-j-l quantities may be taken as the coordinates of a point in a 
m-dimensiond^ space. 

10. The m-f 1 coordinates may have a A-fold relation ; it appears {ante^ Ko^ §) that the 
case k>my or where the relation is more than m-fold, is not altogether excluded; but 
this is not now under consideration. The two limiting cases A==0 and k=in will be pre- 
sently mentioned ; the remaining case is 0 < m ; the system of points the coordinates 
of which satisfy such a relation constitutes a Ar-fold or (m — ^’)dimensional locus. And 
k is the manifold ness, m — k the dimensionality, of the locus. 

11. If k=: 7 n^ that is, if the ratios are determined, we have the poiut-system, which, if 
the determination be unique, is a single point. The expression ‘‘a locus” may extend to 
include the point-system, and therefore also the point. If X'=0, that is, if the coordinates 
are not connected by any relation, we have the original »i-dimensional space. 

12. 'We may say that the m-dimensional space is the locus in quo not only of the points 
in such space, but of the locus determined by any relation wdiatever between the coor- 
dinates ; and in like manner that any (m— Ar)dimensional locus in such space is a (ni—ky 
dimensional space, a locus in quo of the points thereof, and of every locus determined by 
a relation between the coordinates, impiying the A-fold relation which corresponds to the 
(m— ^'jdimensional locus. 

13. There is not any locus corresponding to a relation which is really more than ^>i-fold ; 
hence in speaking of the locus corresponding to a given relation, we either assume that 
the relation is not more than ?vi-fold, or we mean the locus, if any^ corresponding to such 
relation. 

14. Any two or more relations may be composed, together, and they are then factors 
of a single comjmite relation ; viz. the composite relation is a relation satisfied if, and 
not satisfied unless, some one of the component relations be satisfied. 

15. The foregoing notion of composition is, it will be noticed, altogether different from 
that which would at first suggest itself. The definition is defective as not explaining the 
composition of a relation any number of times with itself, or elevation thereof to power ; 
which however must be admitted as part of the notion of composition. 

16. A A-fold relation which is not satisfied by any other A -fold relation, and which is 

not a power, is a relation. A relation which is not prime is composite, viz. it is 

a relation composed of prime factors each taken once or any other number of times; in 
particular, it may be the power of a single prime factor. Any prime factor is single or 
multiple according as it occurs once or a greater number of times. 

17. A relation which is either prime or else composed of prime factors each of the same 
manifoldness is a regular relation ; a ^-fold relation is ex m fermhii regular. An irregular 
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18. A prime Mold relati<m (mmot be implied ia mj prime Mold relation diffeimt 
fi-om itself. But a prime Mold relation may implied in a prime more-^ian-l^fdbi 
relatioii, — or in a composite relation, i^^^ular or irregular, em)b factor wbareof is more 
Ilian Mold ; and so also a composite relation, regular or irregular, mdi factor wltereof 
is at most Mold, may be implied in a composite relation, regular or irregular, mch 
iactor whereof is more than Mold. In a somewhat different sense, each factor of a com- 
posite relation implies the composite relation. 

19. A composite relation is satisfied if any particular one of the compcment relations 
is satisfied ; but in order to exclude this case we may speak of a comporite relation as 
being satisfied distrihiiiively ; riz. this will be the case if, in order to the satisfaction of 
the composite relation, it is necessary to consider all the factors thereof, or, what is the 
^me thing, when the reduced relation obtained by the omission of any one factor whatever 
is mt always satisfied. And when the composite relation is satisfied distributively, the 
several factors thereof are satisfied alternatively ; viz. there is no one which is throughout 
un^tisfi©!. 

20. A composite onefold relation is never distributively implied in a prime 1-fold 
relation — that is, a prime Mold relation implies onlj a prime onefold relation, or at 
least only implies a composite onefold relation improperly, in the sense that it implies a 
certain prime factor of such composite onefold relation. Conversely, every Mold rela- 
tion which implies distributively a composite onefold relation is composite, 

21. Any two or more relations may be aggregaied together into, and they arc then 
constituents of, a single aggregate relation ; viz. the aggregate relation is only satisfied 
when all the constituent relations are satisfied. The aggregate relation implies each of 
the constituent relations. 

22. There is no meaning in aggiegating a relation with itself ; such aggregation only 
occurs accidentally when two relations aggi*egated together become one and the same 
relation ; and the aggregate of a relation with itself is nothing else than the original 
relation. 

23. A onefold relation is not an aggr^ate, but is its own. sole constituent; a more 
than onefold relation may always be considered as an aggregate of two or more consti- 
tuent relations. The constituent relations deteimine, they in fact constitute, the aggi’e- 
gate relation ; hut the aggregate relation does not in any wi^ determine the constituent 
relations. Any relation implied in a given relation may be considered as a constituent 
of such given relation. 

24. The aggregate of a Mold and a Mold relation is in general and at most a 

fold relation ; when it is a (l-f-^)fold relation, the constituent relations are independent, 
but otherwise, viz. if the aggregate relation is, or has for factor, a less than (l"-|-/)fold 
equation, the constituent relations are dependent or interconn^j^d. 
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2f * §tm& to Ic^s we may that %b compoiitiioa of relations cor- 

responds to the cmtgregatim of lod, and the aggr^ation of relations to the intersection 
of lod. 

26. For^ ftr^ the locos (if any) eoiTespondiog to a giyen composite relation is the con- 
gr^ate of the loci corresponding to the ^Teral |Hime factors of the given relation, the 
locos corre^onding to a single factor being taken once, and the locos corresponding to 
a moltiple factor being token a number of tim^ equal to the multiplicity of the factor. 

27. And, secondly, the locos (if any) corresponding to a given aggregate'relation is 
the locus common to and contained in each of the loci corresponding to the several con- 
stituent relations respectively ; or, what is the same thing, it is the intersection^ of 
these several loci. 

28. It maybe remarked that a ^-fold locus and a Z-fold locus where (or 

where the aggregate relation is more than m-fold) have not in general any common 
locus. 

29. Any onefold relation implied in a given Mold relation is said to be in involutim 
with the ^-fold relation, and so in a s^'stem of onefold relations, if ^y relation be im- 
plied in the other relations, or, what is the same thing, in the relation aggr^ated of the 
other relations, then the system is said to be in involution ; a sj'stem not in involution is 
said to be asyzygetic. 

3b. Consider a given A'-fold relation, and, in conjunction therewith, a system of any 
Huraber of onefold relations each implied in the given Mold relation. We may omit 
from the system any relation implied in the remaining relations, and so successively 
until we arrive at an asyzygetic system. Consider now any other onefold relation im- 
plied in the given Mold relation ; this is either implied in the system of onefold rela- 
tions. and it is then to be rejected, or if it is not implied in the system, it is to be added 
on to and made part of the system. It may happen that, in the system thus obtained, 
some one relation of the original system is implied in the remaining relations of the new 
system ; hut if this is so the implied relation is to be rejected ; the iiew' system wili 
in this case contain only as many relations as the original system, and in any case the 
new system will be asyzygetic. Treating in the same manner every other onefold rela- 
tion implied in the given ^-fold relation, we ultimately arrive at an asyzygetic system of 
onefold relations, such that every onefold relation implied in the given ^-fold relation is 
implied in the asyzygetic system. The number of onefold relations will be at least equal 
to k (for if this were not so we should have the given Mold relation as an a^'egate of 
less than k onefold relations) ; but it may be greater than and it does not appear that 
thei-e is any superior limit to the number of onefold relations of the asyzygetic system. 

31, The system of onefold relations is a precise equivalent of the given Mold relation. 
Every set of values of the coordinates which satisfies the given Mold relation satisfies 
the system of onefold relations ; and reciprocally every set of values which satisfies the 
system of onefold relations satisfies the given Mold relation. But if we omit any one or 
more of the onefold relations, then the reduced system so obtained is not a precise equi- 
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^ent of tile given Mold relation ; viz. tiiere exist sets of valnes m^^ng rednced 
system, but not satisfying tiie given Mold relation. 

B2, In fact consider a ^-fold relation the aggregate of less than all of the onefold rela- 
tions of the asyzygetic system, and in connexion therewith an omitted onefold relation ; 
this omitted relation is not implied in the aggregate, and it constitutes with the aggre- 
gate not a but only a ^-fold relation. This happens as follows, viz. the 

omitted relation is a factor of a composite onefold relation distributively implied in the 
aggregate ; hence the aggregate is composite, and it implies distributively a ^mposite 
onefold relation composed of the omitted relation and of an associated onefold relation ; 
that is, the abrogate will be satisfied by values which satisfy the omitted relation, and 
also by values which (not satisfying the omitted relation) satisfy the associated relation 
just referred to. 

33. Selecting at pleasure any ^ of the onefold relations of the asyzygetic system, being 
such that the aggregate of the Jt relations is a A:-fold relation, we have a composite 
Mold relation wherein each of the remaining onefold relations is alternatively implied ; 
viz. each remaining onefold relation is a factor of a composite onefold relation implied 
distributively in the composite ^-fold relation. Hence considering the onefold 
relations, viz. any relations of the asyzygetic system, each one of these is implied 
alternatively in the aggregate of the remaining k relations ; and we may say that the 
k-\-l onefold relations are in convolution. 

34. More generally any X'-f 1 or more, or all the relations of the asyzygetic system 
are in convolution^ that is, any relation of the system is alternatively implied in the 
aggregate of the remaining relations, or indeed in the aggregate of any k relations 
(not being themselves in convolution) of the remaining relations of the asyzygetic system. 
It may be added that, besides the relations of the system, there is not any onefold relation 
alternatively implied in the asyzygetic system. 

35. The foregoing theory has been stated without any limitation as to the value of k^ 

and it has I think a meaning even when ^ is >m; but the ordinary case is 
Considering the theory as applying to this case, I remark that the last proposition, viz. 
that no reduced system is a precise equivalent of the given ^^fold relation, is generally 
true only on the assumption of the existence or quasi-existence of sets of values satisfying 
a more than m-fold relation. For let k be and, on the contrary, asstime, as we 
usually do, that it is not in general possible to satisfy a more than w^-fold relation be- 
tween the coordinates; the number of relations in the system may be ; and if 

this is so, then selecting any m+l relations of the system, it may very well happen 
that the given Mold relation is not satisfied by any sets of values other than those 
which satisfy the m+1 relations, — that is, that the m-j-i relations are a precise equiva- 
lent of the given Mold relation. But even in this case the considemtion of the entire 
system of the onefold relations is not the less advantageous ; and I say in geneml that 
the given l:-fold relation has for its precise and complete equivalent the asyzygetic system 
of onefold relations. 
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S6* [In iilnsfcratkni of the foregoing^ JIos. 29 to 35, 1 remark that, for the functions or 
equations P=:0, Qc=sO, E=0, &c., if we have identically AP-f-BQ-f-CR-h. .. =0, where 
the factors A, B, C, are integral functions of the coordinates, and where some one of 
these factors, say, A, is a constant (or if we please =1), then the system of functions or 
equations is in involution; or, to speak more accurately, the function or equation P — O 
is in involution with the remaining functions or equations Q=0, R=0, . , . But when 
the factors A, B, C, . . . are no one of them constant, then we have a convolution. If 
P=:0 is in involution with the remaining equations Q=:0, R“0, — , then ]^==0 is im- 
pliM in these equations, and the relations (Q=0, 11=0, . . .) and(P=0, Q=0, R=0, ...) 
are equivalent to each other. But in the case of a convolution where 

AP+BQ+CR+ ...=0, 

then the relation the equations Q=0, 11=0, . . . imply AP =0, that is. A=0 or else P=0 ; 
or, what is the same thing, the relation (Q=0, R=0,. . .) is a relation composed of the 
two relations (A = 0, Q=0, R=0,...)and (P=0, Q = 0, R=0, . . .). In the Mold 
relation expressed by the more than k equations (P=0, Q = 0, R=0, . . .), selecting 
any k of these equations which are not in convolution, and uniting thereto any one of 
the remaining equations, w*c have a convolution of k-\-l equations; and w’hen a Mold 
relation is precisely expressed by means of a system of Ic or more equations (P=0, 
Q=0, . . .), then every equation 0=0 implied in the given relation, or, what is the same 
thing, the equation of any onefold locus passing through the locus given by the A'-fold 
relation is in involution with the equations P=0, Q=0, , . ., that is, w*e have identically 
0=AP-hBQ-j~CR4- • . A, B, C, . . . being integral functions of the coordinates.] 

Omal Belafion ; Order. Article Xos. 37 to 42. 

37. A Mold relation may he linear or omah If the corresponding locus is a 

point; if k<ta the locus is a Mold, or (/n--i‘)dimensionaI omaloid; the expression 
omaloid used absolutely denotes the onefold or (we — l)dimensiunai omaloid; the point 
may be considered as a ??e-ft3ld omaloid. 

38. A wi-fold relation w hich is not linear or omal is of necessity composite, compost'd 
of a certain number M of we-fold linear or omal relations ; viz. the ?«-fold locus corre- 
sponding to the 7??-fold relation is a point-system of M points, each of wdiich may he con- 
sidered as given by a separate /w-fold linear or omal relation ; eacli wiiich relation is a 
factor of the original ?>e-fold relation. Tlie given wi-fold relation, and the point-system 
corresponding thereto, are resjiectively said to be of the order M. 

39. The order of a point-system of iSl points is thus =M, but it is of course to he 

borne in mind that the points may be single or multiple points ; and that if the system 
consists of a point taken m times, another point taken ft times, &c., then the number of 
points and therefore the order M of the system is considered to he . 

40. If to a given Mold relation (k<m) we unite an absolutely arbitrary (aw— ^')fokl 
linear relation, so as to obtain for the aggregate a m-fold relation, then the order M of this 
?n-fold relation (or, wiiat is the same thing, the number M of points in the corresponding 

MDCCCLXX. I 
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pomt-system) i§ swd to be tbe oriier of giTen ^-foM iwelabion. Ibe iKJtioii of orfer 
not apply to a more than m-fbld reiation. 

41. The foregoing definition of order may be more compendiously expre^ed as fol- 
lows: Tiz. 

Given between the nl-pL coordinates a relation which is at most m-fold ; then if it is 
not »t-fold, join to it an arbitrary linear relation so as to render it m-foH ; we bare a 
?i2-foH relation giving a point-system ; and tbe order of the given relation is equal to the 
number of points of the point-system. 

42. The relation ^gregated of two or more given relations, when the notion of order 

applies to the aggregate relation, that is, when it is not more than M-fold, is of an order 
equal to the product of the orders of the constituent relations; or, say, the orders of the 
given relations being . , ,, the order of the aggregate relation is . . 

Pammetric delations. Article Xos. 43 and 44. 

43. We have considered so far relations which involve only the coordinab's (. 2 % y, . . ; 

the coefficients are purely numerical, or, if literal, they are absolute constants, which 
either do or do not satisfy certain conditions ; if they do not, the reiation assumed in 
the first instance to be /I'-fold is really /r-fold, or, as we may express it, the relation is 
really as ^vell as formally ^-fold ; if they do satisfy certain relations in virtue whereof 
the formally Wold relation is really less than A-fold, say, it is (^'~/)fold, then the rela- 
tion is in fact to be considered ah initio as a (i?*— /)fold relation : there is no question of 
a relation being in general Wold and becoming less tlian X’-fold, or sufiering any other 
modification in its form ; and the notion of a more than 7n-fold relation is in the pre- 
ceding theory meaningless. 

44. But a relation between the coordinates {x. y, . . .) may involve parameters, and so 

long as these remain arbitrary it may be really as well as formally Wold ; but when the 
parameters satisfy certain conditions, it may become {k — /)tbld, or may suffer some 
other modification in its form. And we have to consider the theory of a relation be- 
tween the coordinates (.r, y, . . .), involving besides parameters which may satisfy (‘ertahi 
conditions, or, say simply, a relation involving variable paranicters. If the number of 
the parameters be then these parameters may be regarded as the ratios of nf quan- 
tities to a remaining 2 // 4“ 1th qmmtity, and the relation may be considc^red as involving 
Imnofjemomhj the parameters {x\ y\ . . .). And these may, if we please, be re- 

garded as coordinates of a point in their own m'-dimensional space, or w^e have to con- 
sider relations between the 7n-\-\ cordinates (o’, y, . . .) and tbe 27^4-1 (parameters or) 
coordinates (.r', It is to be added that a relation may involve distinct sets of 

parameters, say, we have besides the original set of parameters, a set of ?7i"4‘l para- 
meters y \ . . .) involved homogeneously. But this is a generalization the necessity 
for wffiich has hardly arisen. 

* The only exception is an/r, Xo. 5, where, in illustration of the notion of a more than relation, men- 

tion is made of ** parameters." 
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Quantias, Notation^ Sc, Article N<^. 45 to 55, 

45. A homogeneous function of the coordinates (^, is represented by a notation 

such as 

(where (#) indicates the coefficients and { • ) the degree), and it is said to be a quaiitic ; 
and in reference to the quantic the quantities or coordinates (^, . . .) are also termed 

f admits. More generally a quantic inTolving two or more sets of coordinates, br facients, 
is represented by the similar notation 

46. The quantic is unipartite, bipartite, tripartite, &c., according as the number of 
sets is one, two, three, &:c. ; and with respect to any set of coordinates, it is binary, ter- 
nary, quaternary, . . , (?n-f-l)ary, according as the number of the coordinates is tw o, three, 
four, or /??-{- 1 ; and it is linear, quadric, cubic, quartic, . . ,, according as the degree in 
regard to the coordinates iii question is 1, 2, 3, 4 . . . 

47. A quantic involving two or more sets of coordinates, and linear in regard to each 
of them, is said to be tantipartite ; or, in particular, wffien there are only two sets, it is 
said to be lineo-liiiear ; w e may even extend the epithet lineo-line^ar to the case of any 
number of sets. 

48. Instead of the general notation 
we may wnit(' 

w'here the coefficients are now* indicated by («, . . .), and the degrees are . . . 

49. In the cases w'here the particular values of the coefficients have to be attended to, we 

write dow*n the entire series of coefficients, or at least refer thereto by the notation (a. . . 
and it is to be understood that tlie coefficients expressed or referred to are each to be 
multiplied by the appropriate numerical coefficient, riz. for the term . . this 

numerical coefficient is 



50. It is sometimes convenient not to introduce these numerical multipliers, and we 
then use the notation 

la-, /A 

or 

In particular («, 5. cX-**? c. cfX^*? denote respectively 

as^ -f- + 3cay^ -b 

&c. ; 
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hut {«, h, f )®, (#, hj Cy d%Sy f )®, &e, deoote 

and so (a, h, c^fy g, j, zf and (a, h, c,f, g, W^Xy zf denote respectively 

aa ^ + -f - 4- + ^gzx + %hxg 

and 

‘ cui^-^-hg^-t-cf'^- fyz-\- gzx-\' hxg, 

51. To show which are the coefficients that belong to the several terms respectively, 

it is obviously proper that the quantic should be once written out at full length ; thus, 
in speaking of a ternary cubic function, we say let U=(a, , . . zf 

= («, by Cyfy /^, {y j y ICy IJX y tjy Zf 

z=.ax^-\-b^^cz^ 

+ S(/rs+s'j’a- + /( + hjz'‘ -{-jzA^-^-hT)/) 

'^-^IxyZy 

and the like in other cases. 

52. A onefold relation between the coordinates is expressible by means of an equa- 
tion of the form 

= 0 . 

53. The expression “ an equation ’* used without explanatiop may be taken to mean an 
equation of the form in question, viz. the equation obtained by putting a quantic equal 
to zero ; the quantic is said to be the nilf actum of the equation. We may consequently 
say simply that a onefold relation between the coordinates is always expressible by an 
equation. 

54. It is frequently convenient to denote the quantic or nilfactum by a single letter, 

and to use a locution such as “ the equation U=(#X^» V * *’)' ' =0,” which really means 
that the single letter U stands for the quantic so afterwards 

at liberty to w^ite U=D as an abbreviated expression for (#X^S • • •)''=0. We may 

also speak of the equation or function U=0, meaning thereby the equation U=0, or 
the function U. 

55. A A-fold relation between the coordinates is (as has been shown) equivalent to a 
system of h or more onefold relations ; each of these is expressible by an equation U=:0, 
and the Mold relation is thus expressible by a system of k or more such equations. 
Bepresenting by ({T’)] the system of functions wffiich are the iiiifacta of these equations 
respectively, the Mold relations may be represented thus, ((U))=0 ; or more completely, 
the relation being /t-fold, and the number of equations being =5, by the notation 

((U,k)(Mold)=0, 
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We may al^ ipeak of fclie system or relation ((U })=05 meaning thereby the system of 
functioos (( 11 ))? or the relation ((U))= 0 . 

BesuUant, JHseriminant, Sc. Article Kos. 56 to 62. 

56. In the mse ^>m, a given Mold relation between the m-fi coordinates (^5 y, . . .) 
and the parameters { 5 /, j/, . . .) leads to a (^— m)fold relation between the parameters. 
This is termed the resultant relation of the given Mold relation, or when the additional 
specification is necessary, the resultant relation obtained by elimination of the coordi« 
nates (#, y? • • *)• 

67. Consider a Mold relation between the m+l coordinates {.r, y, . . .) and the 
coordinates {a:\ 3 / , . . If then, considering the (^, y, . . .) as coordinates 

and the (^, y, . . .) as parameters, we have corresponding to the given relation a Mold 
locus in the ?n-space ; and so if then, considering the {^, 3 /, . . .) as coordinates, 

but the (a:, y, . . .) as parameters, we have corresponding to the given relation a Mold 
locus in the m«space. 

58. If k>my but if the (I*— w)fold resultant relation is satisfied, then the given Mold 
relation becomes a ni-fold linear relation between the coordinates . . .), and is con- 
sequently satisfied by a single set of values of the coordinates. Hence, considering the 
given Mold relation as implying the (A*— nt)fold resultant relation, the Mold relation 
will represent a single point in the m-space, say, the common point. 

59. A m-foid relation, or the locus, or point-system thereby represented, may have a 

iloiihle or nodal point, viz. two q{ the points of the point-system may be coincident 
More generally a A:-fold relation or the locus thereby represented, may have a 

floMe or nodal point ; for let the relation if less than m-fold be made ni-fold by adjoin- 
ing to it a linear (w— I‘)fold relation satisfied by the coordinates of the point in ques- 
tion but otherwise arbitrary, then, if the point in question be a double or nodal point 
of the w-fold relation, or of the point-system thereby represented, the point i§ said to be 
a double or nodal point of the original Mold relation, or of the locus thereby repre- 
sented. 

60. A given Mold relation between the m-j-1 coordinates, or the locus 

thereby represented, has not in general a nodal point. But if the relation involve the 
nf + 1 parameters (x', . . .), then, if a certain onefold relation be satisfied between the 

parameters, there will be a nodal point. The onefold relation between the parameters 
is the discnminant relation of the given ^’-fold relation. 

61. In the case in question, k:!^m, the discriminant relation is the resultant relation 
of a (m-l-l)fold relation which is the aggregate of the given i'-fold relation with a cer- 
tain relation called the Jacobian relation^ or when the distinction is required, the Jam- 
Man relation in regard to the (a*, y, . . .). 

62. Consider a i-fold relation {k:^m, between the m-f -1 coordinates (r, y, . . .) 
and the m'-f-l coordinates y, . . .). It has been seen that to a given set of values of 
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#1^ f'j , * .) (M’s mj, to a givea poiat m the i^Z-space, them i^rrespoads a loms 
in tlie »^-spacfc 5 and that to a given set of values of the (^, . . .), or to a given point in 

the «t-epace, there corresponds a 1-fold locus in the «f-space. The 1-foM locus in the 
mWpace may have a nodal point ; this will be the case if there is satisfied between the 
(^Tj ^5 . . .) a certain onefold relation, the discriminant relation of the given 1-foid relation 
in regarf to the (^, y, • • •). This onefold relation represents in the sn-space a onefold 
locus, the etimlops of the l-fold loci in the ?«-space corresponding to the several points 
of the » -space. The property of the envelope is that to each ]^int thereof there cor- 
responds in the m'-space a 1-fold locus having a nodal point 

Cmmcutwe Points; Tangent Oinals. Article Nos. 63-69. 

63. As the notions of proximity and remoteness have been thus far altogether ignored, 
it seems necessary to make the following 

Pc^tulate. We may conceive a point consecutive (or indefinitely near*) to a given point 

64. If the coordinates of the given point arc (jr, . . .), those of the consecutive point 

may be assumed to be g-h^g, . . .), where h:, • • • are indefinitely small in regard 

('^1 5 ^? • * *}• 

65. It may be remarked that, taking the coordinates to be (.r-f-X, . . .), there is 

no obligation to have (X, Y, . . .) indefinitely small ; in fact whatever the magnitudes of 
these quantities are, if only X : Y : . . . =x : y : . . . , then the point (,r-f-X,^-}- Y, . . will 
be the very same with the original point, and it is therefore clear* that a consecutive 
point may be represented in the same manner with magnitudes, however large, of X, Y, . . . 
But we mxiy assume them indefinitely small, that is, the ratios : g-\-^g^ - . - where 

\g^ , . . are indefinitely small in regard to (.r, will represent any set of ratios 

indefinitely near to the ratios {x \ g^ , . 

The foregoing quantities (o.r, . . .) are termed the increments. 

66. Co'nsider a I-fold relation between the m+l coordinates (.r. g, . . m ; the 
increments. (^, ^//, , . .} are connected by a linear Mold relation. 

The linear l*-fold relation is satisfied if we assume the increments proportional to the 
coordinates — this is, in fact, assuming that the point remains unaltered. “We may write 
(^r, ^^ 5 . . .)=(j’, g ^ . . .), since in such an equation only the ratios arc attended to. But it 
may be preferable to write . . .). In })articular if Jc=:ni, then the 

increments are connected by a linear m-fold relation ; that is, the ratio of the increments 
is uniquely determined ; and as the relation is satisfied by taking the increments propor- 
tional to the coordinates, it is clear that the values which the linear nMold relation gives 
for the increments are in fact proportional to the coordinates : viz. there is not in this 
case any consecutive point. 

67. Considering the Mold relation as belonging to a Mold locus in the «r-space, so 

that (a*, 5^, . . .) are the coordinates of a point on this locus, then if in the linear Mold 
relation between the increments these increments are replaced by the coordinates (x, v, . , 
of a point in the ??i-space, then considering the original coordinates (x, as para- 
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meters, the locus of the point (x, y, . . .) is a ^-foM omal locus : it is to be observed that, 
by what precedes, the linear ^-fold relation is satisfied by writing therein the values 
X : y, . . .=# ; f, . . . , that is, the Mold omal locus passes through the original point 
(s, the Mold omal locus is said to be the tangent^omal of the original Mold 

locus at the (point . . .), which point is said to be the point of contact. 

68 . If in the original Mold locus we replace 5^, . . .) by (x, y, . . .), and combine 
therewith the Mold linear relation, we have between the coordinates (x, y, . . .) a 2^-foId 
relation (containing as parameters the coordinates 3^, ...)); these parameters satisfy 
the original Mold relation, and in virtue hereof the 2^-fold relation (whether %h is or is 
not greater than m) is satisfied by the values x, y, . . . ~x : y : . . and not only so, but 
th(‘ point in question is a nodal or double point on the 2Mold locus. It also follows 
that the tangeiit-omal locus, considering in the Mold linear relation (.r, y, . . .) as para- 
meters satisfying the original Mold relation, has for its envelope the /l-fokl locus. 

09. AVe thus anive at the notion of the double generation of a Mold locus, viz. such 
locus is tlie locus of the points, or, say, of the ineunt-poinU thereof; and it is also the 
envelope of the tangent-omals thereof. We have thus a theory of duality; I do not at 
present attempt to develope the theory, but it is necessary to refer to it, in order to 
remark that this tlieory is essential to the systematic development of a 55i-dimensional 
geometry; the original classification of loci as onefold, twofold, . . .(m— l)fold is incom- 
plete, and must he supplemented witli the loci reciprocally connected with these loci 
res[)ectively. And moreover tiie theory c f the singularities of a locus can only be sys- 
tematically establisiii‘d by means of the same theory of duidity; the singularities in 
regard to the iiieuiit-point must he treated of in connexion with the singularities in 
regard to the taugent-omal. These theories (that is. the classification of loci, and the 
establishment and distussioii of the singularities of each kind of locus), vast as their 
extent is, should in the logical order precede that which for other reasons it may be 
expedient next to consider, the theory of Transformation, as depending on relations 
involving simultaneously the //i-f-J coordinates {x^y^...) and the coordinates 

(Ay,...). 
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V. On Bemmrn of a large extinct Lama (Paiauchenia magna, Ow.) /rom Qmtermrg 
Befodts in the Valley of Mexico. By Professor Owen, F.M.8. 


Beceived March 22, — Bead April 22, 1869. 


Im the second of Dr. Lund’s communications to the Danish Academy of Sciences, entitled 
** Survey of the extinct species of Mammalia which inhabited the Highlands of tropical 
Brazil previously to the last Geological Revolution,” he includes amongst the Ruminantia 
two kinds of CamelidaSy obsei*ving : — “ Of the genus Camelus I possess the remains of 
two species, one exceeding a horse in size, the other a little less. To which of the two 
subgroups of this genus the fossils belong, that is, whether to the modem inhabitant of 
the warm regions of the old world, Camelus^ 111., or to that now found in the chain of 
the Andes, Auchmiia, 111., my insufficient means of comparison will not allow me to 
decide”*. 

Professor Pictet, in his comprehensive ‘ Traite de Paleontologie,’ refers the fossils so 
indicated by Lund to the genus Aiicheniay but without, apparently, any additional facts 
or evidence to guicje him to this decision f. 

Professor De Blainville, in the Fasciculus of his ‘ Osteographie ’ relating to the genus 
Camelus., remarks: — 

“ Parmi les pieces fossiles deja assez nombreuses provenant du Eresil, que nous posse- 
dons dans les collections du Museum, je n’en ai encore rencontre aucune qui puisse etre 
rapportee aux Lamas, et je ne vois pas que dans ses Memoires, publics dans les ‘ Actes 
de TAcademie Royale des Sciences de Copenhague,' M. Lund ait fait connaitre, soit par 
des descriptions, soit par des figures, les pieces qui ont servi de base k ces assertions ; 
elles n en ont pas moins ete reprises cependant dans toutes les compilations paleontolo- 
giques” (p. 123). 

I may remark that M. Lund does not commit himself to any assertion of the particular 
genus of CamelidcB to which his fossils belonged, whatever parts he might have obtained 
from the caves at the date of the Memoir above alluded to. 

In his later communication to the Danish Academy, of November 1844, published in 
the twelfth volume of the Transactions above quoted, there appears in the list, p. 86, 
“No. 12, Auckenia ; ” but all that is subsequently added upon this subject is as follows : — 

• Bet Eon^lig© Banske VideBskabenies Selskabs Naturvidens. og Mathem. Afbandliiiger, 1838. (TranB- 
lated and published in the ‘ Magarine of Natural Histoiy,’ by the Eev. W. Bilton, M.A., 1840, New Series, p. 1.) 

+ I^mas 111.) paraissent avoir habite TAmmque meridionale pendant I’epoque diluviemie, 

comme de ncB joura. M. Btod en a trouve deux especes dans 1^ cavemea du Breeil ; Tun d’eHes surpaasait le 
eheral par sa taiile.” — 8vo Ed. 1853, tome i. p. 345. 

MDCCXJLXX, £ 
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“ The remains of this genus were most numerous in this CaTem f I^pa d’Anna Felicia’), 
and Aowed evidences of six individuals, mostly young maimals”*. 

Professor Geevais, in the Anatomical Part or Appendix to Count CABmiMAV^B Expe- 
dition to the central parts of South Americaf , refers to the genus Amhmia some fossil 
bones of the feet found by Mr. Weddell in deposits at Tarija, in Bolivia, associated with 
Mastodm and other extinct species. They exceeded in size those of the largest Tama 
{Amhema lama)^ being intermediate in size between that and the Camel. M. Geevais 
observes that it may be, perhaps, the species said by Lited “ to exceed a home in size” J; 
he figures the fragmentary fossils as belonging to an Auchmia WeddelliL 

More decisive evidences of Amhema from the deposits at Tarija were afforded by 
fossil teeth. The first of these is a part of the upper jaw with the four chief molars 
(“ portant encore les quatre paires de molaires principalcs pour chaque cote,” Geevaib, 
ut mpra^ p. 41), having a longitudinal extent nearly the same as that in the I^ma. 
(This fossil is not :%nred, nor are the dimensions of the teeth given.) Next are men- 
tioned portions of mandibles “ with the four molars in place.” These are figured of half 
the natural slze§. 

The longitudinal extent of the series is 85 millims. { = 3" 4"'), while that in a large 
Lama in the Museum of Comparative Anatomy in the Jardin dcs Plantes is 75 millims. 
(=2" 11'"). 

In a specimen of Amhema lama before me. the longitudinal extent of the four lower 
grinders is 3 inches, or TG millims. The anterior molar of the fossil is 

stronger (‘ plus forte ') than its correspondent in the living Lamas, and its anterior fold 
is much more marked. These fossils, with an astragalus and calcancum, are referred to 
Auchenia Gastelnaudii^ Gerv. 

K fragment of the right ramus of the mandible with the molar m 2 in place and the 
alveoli of ml andj? 4, inferior in size to that of Auchenia Castelnaudli^ is indicative of 
an animal less than the domestic Lama but greater than the Vicugna, and it is referred, 
with a tibia which reproduces that of an Auchenia by its forms ||, to the Auchenia inter- 
media, Gerv. 

To the evidences of extinct Canielidce in the tertiaries and post-tertiaries of North 
America, for which science is indebted- to Professor Leidy, I shall refer in the sequel. 

* “ Levningeme af denne Slsegt hdrte til de tatii^re i denne Hule og antydede vel sex Individer, hvoraf de 
fteste unge Dyr.” — Op. dt. 12 Beel (1846) p. 89. 

t Expedition dans les parties centrales de FAmeriqne du Sad, «fec., sous ia direction du Comte Frilncis ob 
CAST iLxxn : ‘ Anatomie/ par M. Paui. Gebvajb, 4to, 18oo, p. 41. 

t “ L’animal qni a iaisse ces differents ossements etait trop superienr en dimensions anx Lamas actnels pour 
qne Ton suppose qu’il a pu t^re de la meme esp^e qu’eux, et il ne me parait pas douteux que Pexamon de 
nonveaux d^iis montrem entre enx et lui de nouveUes differencea ; c’^est peut-dtre cette espeee on mi© pen dif - 
fi^rente par les dimensions que M. Lexn a compare an Cheval. Elle approchait dn Chamean sons le mdm© 
rapport, mais sans etre cependant anssi grande, et elle tenait le milieu entre Ini et le Paco on Gnanaco.” 

§ Op, dt. pkte 10. figs. 1 & 2. 

!| Op. dt. p. 43. 
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Btofe^r BCRMBiSfHE states that M* Beavabb has deposited ia the PnhHc Museum of 
Bueaos Ajtm p^t of a maudible with the Ihree posterior molars, which seemed iden- 
tical with tho^ of Amhema intermedia, Gerr.* Fo other fossil evidence of an Auchmia 
had come te Professor Buemeisiee’s knowledge in 1867. 

In that year (1867) I was favoured by receiving firom Don Ax^oxio del Castillo, 
M ining Engineer of Mexico, through the kind intermedium of K. T. C. Middleton, £^||| 
Sec. te Her Majesty’s Legation, Mexico, photographs and casts of six of the^ cervi^l 
vertebrae, and photographs of the lower molar series and canines of an Auekenia, much 
exc^ding in size any remains suggesting an animal intermediate between a Lama and a 
Camel. Without knowing the degree in which the fossil Cameline remains from the 
Brazilian cavern “ exceeded a horse in size,” one cannot judge of the difference or resem- 
blance in that character between Luxd’s fossil and those ^out to be described ; but the 
probability is in favour of Professor Geevais’s estimate, as exemplified in his Auckema 
Weddellii. According thereto the extinct species of Lama from Mexico must greatly 
exceed in size any of which we have had pre\ious indications. The evidences above 
specified were found by Don Axroxio del Castillo, in or beneath volcanic tufa, in the 
valley of Mexico, associated with remains of Elephas and Mastodon. 

Don Aotonio del Castillo informs me that “ the teeth lay, when exposed, in their 
natural position ; but much of the jaw had crumbled or dissolved away after entomb- 
ment.” 

In that position his photographs of the inside view, and of an oblique upper and 
outside view were taken, and with these I received admeasurements of the several teeth 
in millimeters. 

The teeth consist of the series of grinders, in number five, not four as in Camelm and 
Auchenia, also of a minute caniniform premolar rising about halfway in the long diastema 
betw'een the molar series and the canine ; this tooth was likewise present, small, com- 
pressed, subrecurved. Of the incisors I have received no information. 

Concluding that they existed in the number common to the Camelidm, the dental 
formula of the mandibular ramus, in the present fossil, would be: — i3, cl,jp3, m3 
= 10 (Plate IV. fig. 3). Tlie series of five molars (ib. figs. 1 & 2) includes p3,pi, m 1, 
m 2, m 3 ; the advanced rudimental premolar may be p 1, fig. 3f ; then, with a shorter 
interval, comes the canine, c. 

It is rare to find in any Auchenia., still more rare in Camelm, the lower penultimate 

* G. BtmicEiBTEB, M. & Phil. B. Anales del Museo Publico de Buenos Aires, 4to (Entrega Quarta), 1867, 
p. ^4. 

t The decomposed state of the jaw photographed makes the precise position of this radimenM tooth some- 
what uncertain ; but of its existence in the alveolar part of the long diastema there is no doubt. 

[I regret that the political troubles in Mexico, followed by the withdrawal of our Legation, and an anarchical 
condition of the Capital, susi^iided my relations with the accomplished discoverer of the fc^siis described in the 
present paper. — February 1870.] 

K 2 
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premoiar (p S) retained after m S has risen into place. The only example of AmMmm 
(m A. %mvfm) in which I have observed this condition I figured, on that ai^onnt, in 
my ‘ Odontography,’ plate 13S. fig. 2. Hie proportions of the reteinMp 3 in the gimt 
fo^l I^ma resemble those in that Auchmm mmgna^ but the functional and commonly 
retained last premolar ( 4) is relatively larger in Pcdauckmia (compare figs. B, 
and 4, Auchmia mmgna^ both reduced to f , nat. size, in Plate IV.). 

IPa caniniform premolar is commonly present in the lower jaw of the Camel and Dro- 
medary in the long diastema between the retained last functional premolar (p4) and 
the canine : I have not observ ed such premolar in any Amhenia^ nor is any mention of 
such made by Cuviee or De Blainvilee (op. dt p, 95). In the lower jaw of an Audm^ 
nm nieugna in the British Museum (075 «), there is a small hard tuberosity on the alve- 
olar border, a little way behjpd the canine, which may indicate the former existence of 
a rudiment of a premoiar (Plate IV. fig. 4, p 1,1) answering to that developed in Camelm, 

In Palauchmia the mdimental caniniform premoiar (ib. fig. B,p 1) seems to be mtu- 
at^ as in Camelus^ but is relatively much smaller than is the caniniform premoiar 
(p 1 or p 2) in that genus. 

The penultimate premoiar (Plate IV. figs. 1, 2, 3»p 3) is a longisb, slender, straight, 
obtusely pointed cone, rising in contact with p 4, but not attaining the level of the 
grinding-surface ; though small (see Table of Dimensions, p. 69) it is relatively larger 
than its homologue, the exceptionally developed rudiment, in the Vicugna (ib. fig. 4, p 3), 
and it may be therefore inferred to have been more constantly developed and present 
in Palauchmia. 

What is more certain is the larger proportional size of the last or functional premoiar 
(ib. ib. p 4) in Palatichenia than in Auchenia., the fossil in that respect more resembling 
Camelus, but with a larger size and difference of form of the tooth in question. In 
Vamelus the fore end of p 4 is narrow, the outer surface curbing inward to meet the 
inner one at a ridge which forms the fore part of that surface. In Palauchmia the fore 
part of p 4 is as thick or broad as the back part, and is flattened, — modification which 
adds to the probability of the constancy of p 3 in the grinding-series oi Palauchmia. In 
Camelus p 4 has a posterior portion or lobule marked off by an external and an internal 
longitudinal or vertical groove, and the corresponding part of the grinding-surface shows, 
after moderate attrition, a distinct small island of enamel. One cannot help recognizing 
this hind part as the rudimental homologue of the second lobe in the true molars. There 
is a slight indication of the outer posterior groove in Palauchmia (ib. figs. 1 & 3, p 4), 
but no corresponding inner one, and no distinct posterior idet of enamel. One long 
slightly curved fold (Plate IV. fig. I,p4) penetrates the grinding-surface, and the tooth 
represents, as in Auchenia and the true Ruminants, the half, or a single lobe, of the true 
molars. 

These (Plate IV. figs. 1, 2, 3, m 1~3) adhere to the type in Camelidm^ with minor modi- 
fications resembling those in Auchenia. The outer sides of the lobes (ib. figs. 1 & 3) are 
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nol gwItaBg ttlfiy ptomineii^s as m Camelm, bat are convex as in Amfmda, yet in a 
nmrkedlf minor d^ree ; and, concurrently, tbe worn e%e of parietal eimmel is more 
even, rises less ai^ularly, than in existing CameUdw, The smaE anterior lobule {“ Met 
verticale,” Ccviib) is present in the penultimate and last molars, as in Amhmia^ but is 
relatively less, and is indicated only on the outer ade of the tooth {ib. hg. 1 , m 2 , and 
m 8 , w). The third or posterior lobule of m 3 (ib. z) is relatively le^ developed than in 
either Amhmim or Camelus. % 

The canine, 1 inch 1 line in length of crown, 6 lines in fore-and-aft br^dth, is com- 
pressed, recurved, and retains more of the shape and proportions of that tooth in 
Amhmia than in Camelm. 

The following are dimensions of the series of grinders and of the individual teeth of 
Falamhmia magna : — 


Teethf I^wer jaw. 

Pdauckenia. 

Camel. 

Lama. i 

i 


in. in. 

lin^. 

in. 

Unm. 

in. 

hn^. I 

Length of series of p 3-m 3 

0-168=6 

7 

6 

9 

3 

0 

p 3. Antero-posterior breadth of base 

0-007 =::0 

3 





p 4. Antero-posterior breadth * 

0-029=1 

H 

1 

0 

0 

5i 

Transverse breadth * 

0*023=0 

11 

0 

7 

0 

2 

Length of crownt 

0-034=1 

4 

1 

2 

0 

6 

m 1. Antero-posterior breadth^ 

0-039=1 

0 

1 

6 

0 

7 

Transverse breadth 

0-024=0 

Hi 

0 

9t 

0 

07 

Length of crownt 

0-034 = 1 

4 

1 

3 

0 

5 

m 2. Antero-posterior breadth 

0-045=1 

9 

1 

11 

0 

9 

Transverse breadth 

0-024=0 

Hi 

0 

H 

0 

^ 1 

Length of crown 

0-035=1 

H 

1 

4 

0 


r/t 3. Antero-posterior breadth 

0-048=3 

lOi 

1 2 

4 

1 

Oi 1 

Transveree breadth 

0024=0 

Hi 

1 0 

9 * 

0 

5 j 

Length of crown 

0-050=2 

0 

1 

5 

0 



Cervical Vertebrce. Plates V., VI., VII., and Plate IV. figs. 5 & 6 (reduced view). 

With the decayed portions of mandible and the teeth above described were found 
parts of the skeleton, of which I have been favoured by Don Axtonio with plaster-casts 
and photographs of six vertebrae. They are more or less mutilated, but sufficiently 
entire to show that they are the six consecutive vertebrce of the neck succeeding the 
atlas, and of one and the same quadruped (Plate IV. fig. 6 , 2 to 7 ). 

These cervical vertebrae present the character of the intraneurai vertebrarterial canal 
characteristic of the Caimlidw among existing Ungulates ; and, as this character is only 
known among extinct species in the perissodactyle genus Maarauchmia, the field of 
comparison is restricted, and the results confirm the inference, from juxtaposition of the 
fossils, that the vertebras in question belong to the same animal as the teeth above 
described. 

* Acr<^ the middle of the grindmg-iurfaee. 
t To the oiigin of the roote. 
t Across the middle of the anterior lobe. 
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iui oblique upper view, one-foturtb tbe natural mze, of tbe second to the seventh cer- 
vical vertebreB inclusive, coarfcienlated, is given in Plate IV. fig. 6 ; an obMqne under view 
of the third and fourth cervicals, coarticulated, is given, dmilarly reduced, at fig. 6. 
Figures of three of the more characteristic vertebrse are given, of the natural size, with 
the miswerahle* ones In Amhmia and Camelus, in Plates V. & VI., and alone in Plate VII. 

The axis vertebra (Plate IV. fig. 6, s, Plate V. fig. 1) wants tbe major part of tbe odon- 
toid process, o, the right diapophysis, the end of the left one (Plate V. fig. 1, d), and the 
left postzygapophysis (restored in ib. fig, 1, from the right side at z'). This vertebra 
yields an entire length of 8 inches, the breadth anteriorly is 4 inches, the breadth of 
the posterior surface of the centrum is 2 inches 5 lines ; with the odontoid complete the 
length of this vertebra would be nearly 9 inches. 

Tbe vertebrarterial canal commences within tbe anterior half of tbe neural can^, and 
emerges at tbe lower and lateral part of the fore end of the centrum within the exit 
canal (^, d) of the second cervical nerve, near the confluence of the odontoid process ; a 
forward continuation of the almost subsided ridge from the diapophysis (d) divides the 
nerve-outlet into an upper issue (e) for the dorsal, and a lower issue (d) for the sternal 
divisions of that nerve, near the latter of which outlets the arterial canal opens, being 
concealed from outer view by the bony bridge. 

Now this is precisely the condition of the nervous and arterial foramina in the vertebra 
dentata of Auchenia (Plate V. fig. 2, e, d). In Camelus (ib. fig. 3) the dividing bridge 
is wanting ; the antero-lateral pait of the centrum of the second cervical, at its confluence 
with the odontoid, presents a large longitudinally elliptic de]>ression, e, into the hind part 
of which opens the vertebrarterial canal, and into the fore part the wider ner%’-e-fomracn. 
The part of the neurapophysis anterior to this is narrower in Camelus^ relatively much 
narrower than in Auchenia. with which in this respect Palauchenia agrees. In the 
second cervical of Palauchenia the hj^papophysial ridge commences at the middle of the 
centrum, gradually deepening backw^ard, and rather abruptly expanding into an obtuse 
subelongate tuberosity (ib, fig. 1, hy) reaching the posterior articular surface of the 
centrum. In this character Palauehmia agrees with Auchenia (ib. fig. 2, hy) ; in Camelus 
the hypapophysis (ib. fig. 3, hy) expands posteriorly and divides into a pair of tuberosities. 
Tbe bridge dividing the upper and lower nerve-outlets is continued backwards, in Palau* 
chmia^ into tbe angle diriding the lower lateral from the upper lateral surfaces of the ver- 
tebra, and this obtuse ridge or angle is gradually produced outw’ard to form tbe long but 
low diapophysis, d. In Painelus the lower border of the elliptic depression (Plate V. 
%. 3, e) is produced, shaipened, and continued backward into the diapophysis (ib. d). 

Tbe neural spine {n,s.) in Palauchenia is a long low ridge, expanding posteriorly into 
a largish irregularly rough surface, which seems to have been simple or subbifid as in 
Amhmia ; it is certainly not so abruptly expanded, nor is it so distinctly bituberculate 
as in Camelus (tbe contour of tbe neural spine of which is indicated by tbe dotted line 
in fig. 3, to n.s.). ^ 
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!Oie poatzygapopliy^ me smaE in Faianekmm (Plate V. fig. 1, z% showing similax 
proportions to those in Amkmma (%. %zf); in Carndm (fig. B, z^) they are more abraptly 
expanded and, as it were, pedunculate. From the outer side of the postzygapophysis 
a low ridge (fig. 1, r) extends obliquely downward and forward to J:he fore part of the 
diapophysis ; in Amhenia this ridge is directed toward the upper nerve-outlet (fig. 2, e\ 
and subsides before it attains thereto ; in Carmlm (%. 3) the ridge is wanting. The 
loftier and stronger neural arch and spine of the second cervical in Cmmlm (fig. 3, n.s,) 
give it proportions more like those of ordinary Ruminants ; in the longer and more 
slender form of the vertebra Palauehenia resembles Auchenia. 

In an old Lama I have seen a pair of sharp longitudinal ridges (fig. 2, at the under 
part of the second cervical centrum, midway between the beginnings of the hypapophysis 
(hy) and the diapophysis (d) ; a low ridge on each side the beginning of the hypapophysis 
indicates the same relation to muscular attachments in Palauchenia : there is no tra<^ 
of this character in Camelus. 

The third cervical vertebra of Palauchenia (Plate IV. figs. 5 & 6 , 3 , and Plate VI. 
%. 1 ) lacks, accidentally, the hind half of the neural arch with the postzygapophysis 
and the right pleurapophysis ; sufficient, however, remains to well test the degree of its 
correspondence, respectively, with the same vertebra in Amhenia (Plate VI. fig. 2 ) and 
in Camelus (ib. fig. 3). In these existing genera the contrast and conformity respec- 
tively with the fossil, in the proportions of the third cervical, are greater than that in the 
second, the Gamers vertebra assuming more breadth and height in relation to its length. 
Palauchenia strikingly resembles the Auchenian type in the general shape and pro- 
portions of the third cervical. The length of the centrum is 7 inches 3 lines ; the vertical 
dimension at the ends of the pleurapophyses {pi) is 3 inches 8 lines: in Camelm the 
length of the centrum is 6 inches 9 lines ; the vertical dimension at the ends of the 
pleurapophyses {pi) is 5 inches 6 lines; as this is the place of greatest vertical diameter 
of the third cemcal in both Camel and Lama, the mutilation of the fossil vertebra does 
not affect the application of this comparative admeasurement. The third cervical of a 
large Lama (ib. fig. 2 ) yields 4 inches 6 lines, and 2 inches 3 lines, in the above dimen- 
sions. 

The fore part of the centrum is convex in Palauchenia in the degree it presents in 
Auchenia^ and is less convex than in Camelus; in each of these the ball does not fit into 
a corresponding cup at the back of tbe second cervical centrum, but works in one con- 
tributed chiefiy by the intervertebral concentric ligamentous substance. In the flatness 
of the hind lurface of the centrum Palauchenia agrees with Auchenia ; in Cmmlm it is 
convex at the periphery, slightly depressed at the centre. 

The hypapophysial ridge (Plate IV. fig. & Plate VI. fig. 1, hy) commences in 
Palamhenia more in advance than in Auchenia (fig. 2, %), which otherwise it seems to 
resemble ; but the terminal tuberosity is broken off in the fossil. 

The pleurapophysis (Plate VI. fig. pi) resembles in position, direction, and length 
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that of Amhema ; in (kemslm (ib. %. 3, fl) it is much prodncjed, and is mow inclined 
downward, the pair of these processes bounding a much deeper concayity at the lower 
half of the rertebra. 

Botib in Amhemu and Camelm the sharp hind border of the process (j?l) is concave, 
and directly continned backward into the diapophysis, d. In Pulmckema the hind 
border appears to be less sharp, less concave ; and if this be in any way due to abmsion, 
a more marked difference Is plainly inherent ; the border, pacing backward, subsides 
on the imder part of the centrum; the diapophysial ri^e (Plate VI. fig. 1, d) is con- 
tinued forward 7 lines above the pleurapophysial one, and subsides midway between the 
pleurapophysis (pi) and the base of the prozygapophysis, z. This process is less ex- 
panded at its articular part in Palatichenia (Plate VI. fig. 1, z) than in Cmmlm (ib. 
fig. 3, z), and resembles in shape and in the extent of the infero-external strengthening 
ridge that in Auchsnia. The notch between the prozygapophyses is wider in proportion 
to its depth in Palauchmia and Auclienia than in Camelus ; the depression above the 
ba^ of the process in both existing genera is greater than in Palauchmia, 

The diapophysis (d) has a long thickened outer border parallel with its base in Palau* 
ehema as in Auchmia ; in Camelus it is more triangular in form, terminating in a thick 
obtuse apex. The anterior outlet of the neural canal of Palauchenia resembles that in 
Gamelm^ being less elevated than in Auchenia. 

The succeeding cervical vertebrae of Palauchenia (Plate IV. fig. 6 , 4 , 5 , «, ?) show the 
same general modifications as in existing Carnclidw^ due, ^iz. to progressive expansion 
and shortening of the centrum to the seventh inclusive, to progi*essive elongation or 
enlargement of the pleurapophyses to the sixth inclusive, to the development of a pair 
of parapophyses on this cervical, and to the suppression of par- and pleur-apophyscs on 
the seventh, with the superadded partial articulations (ib. 7 , ff) on the hind surface of 
the centrum for the heads of the first pair of dorsal ribs. 

In the minor characteristics differentiating Auchenia from Camelus,, Palauchmia 
agrees with the former; of the instances of which may be noted the following: — the 
shape and greater relative size of the diapophyses (d) of the fifth cervical, the non-con- 
fluence in the sixth cervical (Plate VII.) of the parapophyses (p) with the pleurapo- 
physes (ib. pi), which confluence in Camelus forms a single large deflected plate coex- 
tensive with the centrum. 

Of modifications peculiar to Palauchenia, the thicker, more tuberous and more ante- 
riorly directed pleurapophyses {pi) of the fourth, fifth, and sixth cenicals (Plate IV. 
fig. 6 ) are remarkable. In the fourth is repeated the character of the distinc#on and wide 
interval between the hind terminal ridge of the pleurapophyses (Plate IV. %. pi) 
and the front terminal ridge of the diapophysis (\h. d): in the fifth cervical a wide and 
deep depression marks this interval, of which there is no trace in the correspondii^ part 
of that vertebra in Auchenia or Camelus, In the sixth cervical the bases of the pleur- 
and par-apophyses (Plate VII. pi, p) coalesce beneath the diapophysis (ib. d) in a degree 
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which mak^ a sfeep tcwaM the CkmeKne modification. The diapophyses are imperfo- 
rate in the seventh of Palamkmia : in that vertebra of the Dromedary’s skeleton 

in the Brirfrfi Mnsenm (673 a) the vertebral artery traverses lengthwise the ba^ of each 
diapophyds ; but in a specimen in the College of Surgeon^ Mnsenm {No. 3455) the 
vertebral arteries do not perforate any part'of the vertebra. In botfi, as in the skeletons 
of the Camels, Dromedaries, and Lamas at the Jardin des Plantes, where I first (in 1831) 
ob^rved the fact, the vertebral arteries enter the neural canal of the dxth ceavical and 
perforate the neurapophyses, emerging forward at the inner side of the base of each 
prezy^pophysis. In the seventh cervical vertebra of a Lama’s skeleton in the British 
Museum, as in the corresponding one of that in the Surgeons’ Museum (Catalogue of 
the Osteology, 4to, 1853, p. 578, No. 3487), the right diapophysis is perforated by the 
vertebral artery^ the left one not. 

In size and general shape the cervical vertebrae of Palaitchsnia recall those of Mficrau- 
chenia, but detailed comparison brings out greater difierences than any of those above 
noted in Auchenia and Camelus, 

The vertebra dentataof Palauchmia differs from that of Macramlienia* in being more 
slender, in having a lower neural spine, in the shorter diapophyses, and in the non-bifur- 
cation posteriorly of the hypapophysis. 

The third and fourth ceivdcals of Palauchmia differ from tliose of Macrauchmia in 
the longer, narrower, but thicker and more tuberous pleurapophyses, in the convexity 
of the anterior surface of the centrum ; and this latter character distinguishes the suc- 
ceeding cervicals from the corresponding vertebr® of Macrauchenia^ in which that surface 
is less convex, being nearly flat at the middle part. 

Thus, the general result of the comparison of characters of the vertebrae of the neck 
concurs with that of the dental characters in demonstrating the former existence in 
America of a Cameline Ruminant as large as the largest variety of living Camel or Dro- 
medary, with closer affinities to the Lamas and Vicugnas, yet with such departures from 
the dental and osteologicai characters of Auchenia as seem to justify their indication by 
the generic or subgeneric term Palauchmia^ here proposed for such extinct form of 
American Cameline quadruped. 

* riatf tJ & 7, Fossil MaminaJia of the Voyage of the ^ Beagle/ 4to, 1860. 
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Table of IMmeiisiom of ike- Cervk^l Ver^hms in Palemdmmh Avdkmia^ aad Cmmlm, 




AwAmm*. 

Oamdmf, 

Second Cerrifeal Vertebra- 

in. 

lines. 

in. 

lines. 

in. 

iinai. 

Length 

8 

lot 

5 

3 

9 

6 

Leng& of centrum 

7 

6 

4 

3 

7 

8 

Vertical diameter at highest part of neural spine 

3 

7 

2 

0 

4 

8 

Transverse diameter of Mud md of eentrum 

2 

5 

1 

2 

2 

5 

Hurd Ceirical Vertebra. 







Length of centrum 

7 

3 

4 

6 

6 

9 

Breadth of hind end of c^trum 

2 

6 

1 

3 

2 

7 

Breadth aow^ diapophyses § 

4 

H 

3 

0 

5 

3 

Fourth Cervical Vertebra. 







Length 

8 

oil 

6 

4f 

7 

9 

Length of antrum 

6 

9 

4 

3 

6 

7 

BraadUi of hind end of centrum 

2 

9 

1 

4| 

2 

9f 

Fifth Cervical Vertebra. 







Length 

0 

op, 

6 

Of 1 

7 

10 f 

Length of centrum 

t> 

10 

4 

0 i 

6 

8 

Breadth of hind end of centrum 

3 

0 

1 

6 

3 

3 

Breadth across diapophpes 

6 

6 

3 

H 1 

5 

3 

Sixth Cervical Vertebra. i 







Length | 

9 

3,j i 

4 

of 

6 

lOf 

Length of centrum i 

5 

9 

3 

a 

5 

6 

Length of hind end of centrum 

3 

4 

1 

i 

3 

0 

Breath across diapophvses 

7 

3 

3 


5 

0 

Seventh Cervical Vertebra. 







Length of centrum 

4 

4 

2 

10 

5 

0 i 

Breadth of hiad end of centrum j 

4 

0 

2 

1 

3 

9 

Breadth across diapophyses § 

7 

0 

3 

i 

6 

3 ^ 


Professor Leidt, as was remarked in the preliminary historical sketch of the discover)’ 
of fossil Camelines in America, has recorded interesting indications of the extension of 
the former range of this family of Ruminants northward of Central America. 

The first of these indications to which 1 shall refer relates to the extinct form called 
‘‘ Procamelus.” 

The species on which the genus is founded is described as follows : — 

Procmnelus ocddmtalis^ Leidy. — "‘This genus and species are founded on several 
frg^ments of jaws, with teeth, of several individuals of an animal allied to the Camel, and 
about two-thirds its size. The posterior fragment of a low^er jaw presents the same 
general form as in the corresponding part of the Camel, but is broader at the ramus in 
relation with its height than in the latter. The posterior coronoid process is well de- 

* Full-^ized old Amhmia lama, t Fuil-pt)Wii lajpge var. of Cavnelm drmmdarim. 

X iBclading tlie odontoid process, which is restored according to the proportios^ of that in Awhetda, 

§ These are the only admeasurements which the state of the fossil vertehrae enables me to take for the pnr- 
p<we of comparison. 

jj From the fore end of the plenrapoph^ia to the hind end of the p<^ygapophyais. 

^ From the end of the proiygapophysis to that of the pc^tzygapophysis, the plenrapophyg^^ not extending, 
as in PaUtsAmiuj in adTanee of the prozyga|K)physes. 
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’Pelcfied, aad nppea? jpart of lamm is more staongly depraved estemallf than in 
^ Imm (Amhmia), The h^y of ttie lower jaw is Matively deeper than in the 
Camel, ihoogh not so robust ; and the two sides are co-c^afied by a comparatively short 
symphy^ 

** Six molar teeth form a dio^ row in the lower jaw, being two additional to the 
number in the Camel and lama. The true molars and the last premolar have nearly 
the same form as the corr^ponding teeth of the Camel The second premelar is a 
reduce <me &om that behind it ; and the first premolar [p 2] has a latemlly com- 
pressed ovate crown implanted by two fangs. 

In a small fragment of a lower jaw, in the middle of the hiatus, in advance of the 
clo^fd row of molars, there is the fang of a tooth which appears to have been a canini- 
form premolar [j? 1]. The mental foramen is just in advance and below the portion 
of this tooth. A foramen likewise exists before the third premolar [p 4] of the closed 
row of teeth, corresponding to that more posteriorly situated in the Camel and Lama. 

“ As in the lower jaw, six molar teeth form a closed row in the upper jaw. The true 
molars, though much mutilated in the specimens under examination, appear to possess 
the same form as those of the Camel. The last premolar [p 4] is also like the corre- 
sponding tooth of the latter. The second premolar [p 3] is like the first one of the 
Camel, with tbe exception that it has the antero-intemal fold of its crown as well deve- 
loped as the posterior fold, which it joins at the base. The first premolar [p 2] is like 
the first one of the series in the Lama, having a trilobate, flattened oval crown. 

in. lines. 


“ Length of upper molar series 4 8 

Length of lower molar series 4 10 

Length of upper true mqlar series ..... 30 

Length of lower tme molar series ..... 35.' 


(Leidt, ‘ Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia,’ March 
1858 , p. 23 .) 

The Cameloid fossil from the ‘‘ probably pliocene freshwater deposits of the Niobrara 
Valley, Nebraska,” is thus shown to be not only of markedly smaller size than the 
Mexican Palauchenia, but to differ therefrom, as from Auchetim and Camelus, in a more 
important character, viz. the number of contiguous teeth forming the molar series in 
both upper and lower jaws. In this respect the Prommelm offers an interesting link in 
the transition from the cameline to the true BumiTiantia, and an additional illustration 
of an approach to a more generalized type of dentition in a species existing at a tertiary 
period anterior in time to that in which the remains of Palauchewia were found. The 
dentition of Palauchmia^ in the number of the molar series shown in the fossil from the 
Mexican post-tertiaries, exemplifies an intermediate step between the dentition of Pro- 
camelm^ Leidy, and that of the existing Auckenia, lUig. 

The second ^mmeline subgenus indicated by the accomplished and assiduous American 
paleontologist is the Cwmlqps kansanus^ Leidy” (Proc. Acad. Nat. Sc. Philadelphia, 

n2 
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The speeipea coasists of poitioas of the left maxiBaty and kterpaacBlaty hoas^, ^e 
latter of whi^ coirtams the feng of a trapformed iociisoir, or foacBooal omke tooth as 
k the Lama. The mtermasiliaayr hone iaof very much moi’e robust jiroimrtioas Ihas iu 
the Lama or Camk. The mclination of iP nasal border approaches more the hoikm 
than in the Lama or Camel, apparently indicatiiig the animal p hare a lower 

and perhaps a longer face than m either of the latter genera. The ^nge^al border is 
tngg^ as in its congeners, and it presents two irregular pits, apparently the alveoli of 
incisive germs, Ihe fang of the functional canine conPined in the intermaxillary bone 
is laterally compressed, conical, and is an inch and a half in length. From the orifice 
of ite alveoluB it is strongly curved upward and backward, nearly on a line parallel 
with the curved palatal mai'gin of the bone. 

^^The crown of the tooth was directed downward and outward, and at the base it is 
omte in section, with the narrow end posteriorly ; it measures six lines and thre*>fourths 
wide, and three lines and three-fourths transversely. A small portion of remaining 
enamel indicates this to have been thin and smooth, 

“ The small remaining fragment of the maxillary bone atPched in the fossil exhibits 
at its broken margin the portion of an alveolus, situated an inch and three-fourtlns 
behind the tooth contained in the intermaxiilary bone. It has been about four lines in 
transveise diameter, apparently had a direction curving downward, forw'ard, and outward 
from its bottom, and probably accommodated^ true canine tooth, altiiough the position 
k usually far back, a necessary condition, however, in the Cmmkps from the distance 
to which the fang of the functional canine tooth extended backward”*. 

From the foregoing account of his materials much remains to be discovered in order 
to yield the generic and specific characters of Camelops Kaimnm^ Leidy. It is obvious 
that the description afibrds no grounds for identifying them wdth the Mexican fossils, 
the subjects of the present memoir. But it is of great interest to have such indicatioBs 
as Profmor Leidt has recorded of the geographical extension of Cameloid forms into 
the Nebraska and Kmisas territories of the great northern division of the American Con- 
tinent, and more especially after Don A. be Castillo’s discovery of Cameiine remains 
in a locality of Central America. At the present day, as is well known, this restricted 
fitmiiy of Ungulates is represented, in the New World, exclusively by the small Lamas, 
Pacos, and Vicugnas, wild or domesticated, in Sonth America. 


* Joamal of &e Aeadeany of Natmal Scioaces of PLiladdpbia, Serk^, vol. fii, 18$6, p. 166, 
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FJ.ATE IV. 

Fig. 1. Oblique view of tbe outer and giinding-surfaees of the molar series of teeth, 
Paimiehmia magna, nat. size. 

Fig. 2. Inner view of the same teetfa^ nat. size. ' 

Fig. 3. Outer view of mandibular teeth (with mandible and incisors restored) of Palau- 
chenia magna^ two-hfths of nat. size. 

Fig. 4. Outer view of mandible and mandibular teeth (Ait^henia trcetigna), two-fitths 
of nat. size. 

Fig. 5. Oblique under view of the third and fourth cerncal vertebrEe of Palaucfieiim 
nmgna (one-tnghth nat. size). 

Fig. 6. Oblique upper view of the second to the seventh cervical vertebra* of Palauchmia 
?mg 7 }a (one-eighth nat. size). 

PLATE V. 

Fig. 1. Side view of vertebra dentata, Palauchmia magna. 

Fig. 2. Side view of vertebra dentata, Au-chenia lanm. 

Fig, 3. Side view oi vertebra dentata, Canielus droniedarms. 

PLATE VI. 

Fig. 1 . Side of third ceiwical vertebra, Palauchmia magna. 

Fig. 2. Side of third cendcal vertebra, Awhenia lama. 

Fig. 3. Side of third cervical vertebra, Camclus drmmdamis. 


PLATE VII. 

Side view of sixth cervical vertebra, Palauchmia magna. 

The figures in Plates V.-VII. are of the nat. size. The letters &c. are explained in 
the text. 
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VI On the Molar Teeth, L&mer Jam, of Macmacheaia patachonica, Om, 

By Professor Owm, F.E.S. 

I 

deceived April 21, — Bead June 30, 1869. 

The dentition of a Mammal so rare and interesting as the Macrauchenia deserves better 
illustrations than the single reduced view of the lower molars given in 1845 *, and the 
still more reduced figures of both upper and lower teeth lithographed by Beavabb^. 

The intention to communicate to the Boyal Society a description with figures of the 
natural size of the specimen of mandible and teeth, still unique, in the British Museum, 
has been deferred in the hope of acquiring from South America other fossil remains, 
especially the upper jaw and teeth of Macrauchenia patachordca ; but such fossils have 
not yet come under my observation. The recently obtained knowledge, however, of the 
former existence of another large quadruped in America, with cameline characteristics 
of the cervical vertebrae like those in Macrauchenia, coupled with true cameline affinities, 
as exemplified by the dentition of the lower jaw In Palauchenia, induces me no longer 
to delay the adequate record of the characters which so strikingly distinguish the perisso- 
dactyle from the artiodactyle forms of hoofed quadrupeds with the intraneural course of 
the vertebral arteries in the region of the neck. 

The specimen here described formed part of a series of fossils from Buenos Ayres, 
purchased for the British Museum in 1845. I was requested by Mr. Kootg, the then 
Keeper of the Department of Mineralogy, to examine and report on that Collection, 
which chiefly consisted of Megatherian remains^I, and I was led by the conclusions 
which I had formed of the pachydermal aflOinities of the genus Macrauchenia, based on 
bones of the trunk and limbs described in the ‘Fossil Mammalia of the Voyage of the 
Beagle to recognize the mandibular specimen with teeth as belonging to that genus, 
and I accordingly figured it as such in the concluding part of my ‘ Odontography.’ 

The specimen (Plate VIII. figs. 1-3) consists of the part of the left ramus of the lower 
jaw of a ftdl-grown individual, with six consecutive grinders, anterior to which the jaw 
is broken away, as is also the hind end of the ramus about 3 or 4 inches behind the 
last grinder. The first tooth in place answers to the second premolar (Plate. VIII. figs. 
1-3, 1 ? 2) of the typical series. It is implanted by two fangs, supporting a lamelliform 

♦ Owih’s * Oiontograpiiy/ pL 135. fig, 7, p. 602. 

t JPubljfiiied by BvsacEisrKB, in tbe ^ Anales del Museo Puldieo de Buenos Aires,’ Entrega Prhaera, 4to, 1864, 
pL 1. 

t ScNB Owijf’8 * Maoaoir on tiie M^therium/ 4to, 1860, p. 11. 

§ 4to, 1840, pp^3B-56, 
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iErewm, tite ^^mfaresmon being from side to side, or from witMn ootwards, and tbe eactaii^ 
siim of orown from before backward* In tibia direction the crown expands as it rises 
to an antero-posterior breadth of 30 miliims. { == 1 inch 2 lines), whence it contracts, rikuag 
tom snbmedian obtuse apical summit. Ifre outer side of the crown is convex from its 
fore margin to two-thirds of the way badk, then becomes concave to a vertical ridge, 
marking off a short posterior tract of the crown 'which inclines inward and is almost 
From this tract the continuation of enamel bends abruptly inward and fommrd (fig. 2, c), 
rapidly sinking to a mere basal ridge, continued along the inner side of the crown into 
the similarly bent anterior border of the crown, c. The concavity bounded by 
inwardly inflected borders of the crown is dirided into two by the prominence of the 
thickened mid parts (d) of the crown forming its apex, a. The abraded surface of this 
tooth forms a mnuous tract of dentine, thickest at the middle, thinnest behind (fig. S, j? 2), 

The next tooth { 3) resembles p 2, with increase of thickness, but none of fore-and-afr 
extent. The facet of the crown behind the outer ridge (fig. 3, b) passes more directly 
inward, as to form the posterior part of the crorni. The inner wall (c) is more abruptly 
continued from it, subsiding to the ridge crossing tlie base of the mid inner convexity 
(d), to which the anterior inflected fold of enamel (e) is continued. The convexity (d) 
is broader and rather flattened between the better defined hollows of that surface of the 
crown. This tooth is iinplauted by two fangs. 

The third tooth (p 4:) adds increase of fore-and-aft extent to that of thickness of the 
crown, and also resembles the succeeding true molars in being divided into two lobes by 
a vertical indent of the outer surface (fig. 1, /?4) entering the inner mid convexity, 
fig. 3, d. This gives to the grinding-surface (pi, fig. 3) the form of two consecnlive cres- 
cents, of which the hinder one is the largest; such being the type of lower grinder 
common to EJimoceros and Falarotherium with this singular vSouth- American Perisso- 
dactyle. 

The first of the true molars (m 1) exemplifies its earlier development and longer usage 
by having the crown worn down below the convexity and concavities on the inner surface ; 
a broad bilobed tract of dentine shows the outer mid indent, with a remnant of the 
postintemal cavity (fig. 3, m 1) : the enamel is now reduced to a very thin line along the 
anterior and inner sides of the crowm. 

In the penultimate molar (m 2) the sinuous configuration of the inner surface of the 
crown is preserved, the enamel of the mid convexity rising to form the most prominent 
part of the grinding-surface (figs. 1 & 2, d). The tooth is inc reased in all dimensions. 

The last molar [m 3), with a fore-and-aft extent of crown of 48 miliims. (=1^^ 
preserves the same bilobed type as in Ehimceros, without any trace of a third posterior 
lobe or ‘ talon,’ as in Talmotherimn, The lobes have been worn by mastication to a 
breadth of two or three lines, and as the inner enamel-wall is continued by the inflected 
and subsiding fore and hind borders to the inner basal ridge, the crescents of the 
masticating surface have an enamel border only on their outer or convex sides. 

Thus Macramfwniu differs from MMrmeros and Palmthermm in fibe limitation of 
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assumption ‘bf4hie pretnolars of tho molar tfpe of griudiBg-surface to the last of the 
premolar series, the antecedent preni^iars retaining the ringle-lobed crown ; from Palm<h 
therium it further differs, as before observed, in the retention by the last molar of the 
ty^o-lobed stnicture. In Artiodactyles, and especia^' the ruminant section, all the pre- 
molars have a simpler structure with the smaller size of crown. 

From the figures by Bkavaed ♦ we learn that M&crduehmm^ like many other tertiary 
mammals, retained the type dentition, viz. o ^ 

Anojilotherium and IHchodon, the series was unbroken by any Notable interval, not any 
of the teeth having a crown much higher or longer than the r^ti 

Desceiptiok op 4bb Plate. 

PIATE VIII. 

Fig. 1. Porthm of left mandibular ramus with thep 2~mS grinders: outside view. 

Fig. 2. df). do. do. ; inside view. 

Fig. 3. Griiiding-surfacc of the teeth. These figures are of the natural size. 

Fig. 4. Entire mandible with tlie p H-m 3 grinders, and a restoration of the missing 
teeth : outside ’tiew, reduced view: from Beavard, op, cit. 

Fig. 5. p 3~//i 3, inside view; similarly reduced: from Bratartn op, cit. 

Fig. 0. ('iiiiidirig-surfiiee of second upper molar (»i 2), right side, restored to the natural 
&iz(': fiom BnAVAiiu'.s ])late. [Tlie upper molars {wl,m2) of Macro uchenia, 
as of aie iienetiated by three folds of enamel on their inner side, 

vhiclu deepening as they extend, are soon interrupted by wear, and the ends 
eoinc'rted into islands. In/u2 (Plate VIII. fig. G) the mid fold is of unequal 
dc'pth and becomes leduced to tv^o islands of enamel {c, h). In i/i 1 the iidand 
[h) BRAVARifs spt'cimen not shown, but this maybe because the tooth is 
more ■^^on]. In 3 the insular end of the fold (A’) remains beyond the fold, 
which continues as in m '1 : the mid fold is represented by a single island, and 
the tliinl fold (d) is short. The outer l(»be (/', h) is turned, as usual, in m 3, 
so tlmt the suifnee if) looks outward and backward, >vilh concomitant con- 
traction of the hind part of that molar. 

Tile last premolar { p ^i) is like a small molar, but shows only two enamel- 
islands on ilb inner half : p 3 has a mid indent on the outer side and indications 
of two shalknv folds on the inner side ; it has lost breadth, but retains fore- 
and-aft extent ; p 2 is still more narrowed transversely, has an even outer 
surface, and a single fold of enamel on the inner one which runs forw^ard. This 
fold is represented by a notch in p 1 . The premoiars decrease in breadth, and 
in a minor degree from before backward, as they approach the canine, 
— ii. O,, March 1S70.] 
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VIL On a Ormf of Varwtiss of the Muscles of the Human Neck, Shoulder, and Chest, 
with their transitional Forms and Homologies in the Mammalia, Bg Johk Wood, 
F.MM.S,, Examiner in Anatomy at the University of London; Frcfmsof of ^ergery 
in King's College, London, and Surgeon to King's College Ho^tal Communicated 
Iry Dr. Shakpet, Sec. B.S. 


S»ec6ived June 17, — Head June 17, 1869. 


Ih the Proceedings of the Eoyal Society,’ between the years 1864 and 1868 indufflve, 
were published five series of observ'ations upon variations in Human Myology, made 
in the Anatomical Booms of King’s College, London. These observations extended 
over 202 dissected subjects; they were restricted chiefiy to the muscles of the head 
and neck and those acting upon the extremities, and did not include the numerous 
irregularities which are usually found in those of the back. 

Prom the extensive range of the subject, and the importance of ascertaining as far as 
possible the statistical frequency of the abnormal forms, there was little opportunity 
afforded of giving due prominence to many of the specimens which were entitled to spe- 
cial distinction, either from their first appearance in the records of anatomical science, 
or from their homological importance as transitional forms, or as representatives of 
muscles hitherto found only in certain classes of animals. 

Many others had, indeed, been recorded by the older or more modem writers under 
various names, as irregularities of the muscle with which they were connected or con- 
tiguous. A great number of these, I believe, were mere varieties of the same transi- 
tional specimens, and were placed in this series for the first time in their proper relation 
and true homological significance to each other. 

After some years of practical observation and bibliographical research, I have brought 
together some of the more interesting groups of these muscular varieties in illustration 
of the working of the law of variation in modifying muscular formations in the human 
subject ; producing, in some instances, muscles which appear at first to be remarkably 
aberrant from the ordinary human construction, and identical in some with thoa® which 
have usually been considered as peculiarly animal formations. 

From this point of view one of the most interesting groups of muscles is that of the 
muscles which connect the neck and shoulder. From the variability of the hones of the 
shoulder-girdle aud the dissimilar habits and requirements of the different classes of ani- 
mals, it is not surprising to meet with a perplexing variety in the different portions of their 
muscular apparatus ; but it is striking to find that a great tendency to the same kind 
of variability is to be found in the shoulder of Man, in which it exists to an extent which 
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is <a^j scirpss^ by that of tho miwcles of the fore aaaa. The leasoo for the latter man, 
firom the mriety of the oses and functions of the npper extremity^ he better miaapre- 
hended than in the case of the neck and shoulder, which would seem to demand much 
le^ i?iaious muscuto appliances fmm a teleological point of view, and Oieir vmeties 
tharcfore might be considered to have a more decided morphological bearing. 

I will first take the varieties of one of those groups which has for its function in the 
human subject to raise the shoulder-girdle behind and before, mid to rotate it on the 
mited axis of the shoulder-blade. In animals, the group draws the^ bones forwards 
and upwards, or downwards, and they are usually more movable in them than in Man. 
In both they also act conversely upon the cephalic extremity, either directly or through 
the neck-vertebrse. In the lower animals we shall find that the muscles of the group 
fi^uently obtain a longer leverage by becoming connected lengthwise, or are even 
blended with other muscles or portions of muscles acting in the same direction, and so 
obtain a greater play of motion and an increased power of a more direct kind upon the 
foi^ limbs and head. 

We find in these muscles some of the best examples of what I have called in my 
former papers, JMeral and longitudinal fission^ and fusion^ of adjacent muscles acting 
in the same general direction in regard to the axis of the limb. 

The normal muscles constituting this group range from as far back, and as deep, as the 
sgglmii and serrati^ through the rhomboids, the trapezius, and the levator anguli scapulce 
to the stemo-cleido mastoideus of human anatomy. 

The abnormal human muscles include those which I have described briefly in various 
previous publications in the ‘ Proceedings of the Royal Society’ under the names of the 
occipitoscapular, the levator clavieulm, and the cleido>occipital, reaching as far back as 
that division of the splenius which has been called by Waltheb the adjuior splenih aad 
by Macalisteb the rkombo-atloid. 

Ocdpito-scapular Muscle . — In the winter of 1866-67 I found in a muscular male sub- 
ject, on both mdes, a muscle extending from the occiput to the base of the scapula, under 
the trapezius, which I described in the ‘ Proceedings of the Royal Society* for May 1867, 
under the name of the occipito-scapular muscle. It was a distinct ribbon-shaped 
muscde, three-quarters of an inch wide, nearly a quarter of an inch thick, and 10 inches 
long (Plate IX. fig. 1, d), attached by a musculo-tendinous origin to the occipital bone 
on a level with the splenius capitis (k), and directly under the line of junction between 
trapezius (T) and a variety of the stemo-cleido-mastoid, which also pre^nt, 
^d which I have named the cleido-ocdpUal (e). Passing downwards and outwards, 
obliquely across the ^lenii, and between them and the trapezim, it became in^rt^ 
by short tendinons fibres, superficial and opposite to the rkomhoidmis minor (r), into 
the vertebral border of the scmpula opposite the base of the spine, its fibres being 
mow or less blended with those of the rhomboids. 

that time evidences of tbe muscle have been sought for in fifty subjects. The 
n^rn^ formation to the complete muscle was agaiu found, last semmi, in a mu^uiar 
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ms^. It tm both dies. It was a muscalar slip T iach^ a quarter of 

aa iach wide, tm tire right Mde, hut rather shorter on the left. On both sides its lower 
attachmmt wm ictoticai mth that first found, viz. to the base of the scapula opposite 
fibe spue {Pl^ IX. fig, 2, d, d). On the right side ite upper attachment was to the 
teansr€T^ proe^ of the atlas, along with and superficial to the first digitation of the 
sphfmm colli (M) ; on the left ade it ended above in the fiiscia wvering the s^lmius 
mpitu (h) opposite to the spines of the second and third cervical vertebrae, and was con- 
tinued onward to the occiput by the interventiou of this fascia only. On the right side 
there coexisted another peculiar muscular slip, having a similar action upon the scapula 
(0) ; it lay beneath the rhomboids, arising by a fascial tendon from the spinous process 
of the seventh cervical vertebra, and passed downwards and outwards in a muscular band, 
7 inches long by half an inch wide, crossing obliquely between the fibres of the Benratm 
posticus superior (s) and the rJiomhoideus major (B), and was inserted by a short tendon 
into the lower angle of the scapula, opposite the origin of the teres major. It was absent 
on the left side. The muscle lay almost entirely parallel to the occipito-scapuloTy with 
which a simple upward displacement would bring it into exact coaptation, and the action 
of their fibres was identical, viz. that of rotation of the scapula upon its axis and eleva- 
tion of its superior angle. 

The next gradation was found in a muscular male subject, on the left side only 
(Plate IX. fig. 3). It was a fusiform slip of muscle (A) attached by a thin falciform 
aponeurosis to the fascia covering the splenius capitis (k), under cover of a cleido-occi* 
pital muscle (c), which coexisted in this subject also. The fusiform belly was 3^ inches 
long, and was placed parallel and superficial to the outer fibres of the splenius capitis, 
ending below in a spreading aponeurosis, which was implanted upon the superficial 
aspect of the serratus posticus superior («), close to its tendon, and under the rkmahm- 
deus major. The rhomboids were also largely developed and united at their contiguous 
margins by another cross slip, passing from the spinal origin of the major to the scapular 
insertion of the minor. In the same subject and on the same side were found two 
other slips, givpn off from the lower margin of the lerator anguli scapulce {f) from the 
fourth cervical transverse process. The innermost one (^), the larger, was somewhat 
fan-shaped, spreading downwards to be inserted, by its inner fibres, into the &scia cover- 
ing the serratus posticus superior (s) about the second or third rib, and by its outer 
fibres into the fascia covering the hinder surface of the serratus magnus (S), close to its 
insertion into the middle of the vertebral border of the scapula. The lesser or outer- 
most slip (f) came off from the border of the muscle like the other, and was inerted 
wholly into the upper fibres of iusertiou of the serratus magnus. 

A somewhat different formation, having the same general character, was seen in 
miother male subject, on the left side only (Plate IX. fig. 4). Two slips of muscle of 
about the rame size as the foregoing (s and n) were here found. The upper one (n) was 
attac^^ above, in common with and between the atloid attachments of the ^ienius 
mdli {K) and ^e Imcdm cmguli scapuim (f); it lay ^ong the outer border of the 
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m o®ly by that of tbe mascJes of the fore arm. Tbe reason for tbe Ibttter oan, 

from the ^raaiety of the uses and functions of tbe upper extiomity, be better compre- 
hmid^ tJian in the case of the neck and shoulder, which would seem to demsmd mudb 
wious muscular appliance from a teleo!(^ical point of view, and wieti^ 
thmr^ore might be con^dered to have a more decided morphological bearing* 

I will fimt take the varieties of one of those groups which has for its fonction in the 
human subject to mise the shoulder-girdle behind and before, and to rotate it on the 
cmifral axis of the shoulder-blade. In animals, the group draws the^ bones forwards 
and upwards, or downwards, and they are usually more movable in them than in Man. 
In both they ^so act conversely upon the cephalic extremity, either directly or through 
the neck-vertehrsB. In the lower animals we shall find that the muscles of the group 
frequently obtain a longer leverage by becoming connected lengthwise, or are even 
blended with other muscles or portions of muscles acting in the same direction, and so 
obtoin a greater play of motion and an increased power of a more direct kind upon tbe 
fore bmbs and head. 

We find in these muscles some of the best examples of what I have called in my 
former papers, lateral and Imgiiudinal Jissim^ and fimon, of adjacent mn^les acting 
in the same general direction in regard to the axis of the limb. 

The normal muscles constituting this group range from as far back, and as deep, as the 
splmii and serro^’, through the rhomboids, the trapezius, and the levator anguli scapulm 
to the stemo-cleido mastoideus of human anatomy. 

The abnormal human muscles include those which I have described briefly in various 
previous publications in the ‘ Proceedings of the Royal Society’ under tbe names of the 
OGcipitO'Scapular, the levator clavicular, and the cleido^occipital, reaching as far back as 
that division of the eplmim which has been called by Walther the adjutor eplenii, and 
by Macalister the rkombo-atloid. 

OcdpitO’Scapular Muscle, — In the winter of 1866-67 I found in a muscular male sub- 
ject, on both sides, a muscle extending from the occiput to the base of the scapula, under 
the trapezius, which I described in the ‘ Proceedings of the Royal Society * for May 1867, 
under the name of the occipito-scapular muscle. It was a distinct ribbon-shaped 
muscle, three-quarters of an inch wide, nearly a quarter of an inch thick, and 10 inches 
long (Plate IX. fig. 1, d), attached by a musculo-tendinous origin to the occipital bone 
on a level vrith the splenius capitis {h), and directly under the line of junction between 
tbe trapezius (T) and a variety of the sterno-cleido^mastoid, which was also present, 
and which I have named the cleido^cdpital (c). Passing downwards and outwards, 
obliquely across the ^lenii, and between them and the trapezius, it became inserted 
by short tendinous fibres, superficial and oppo^te to the rkomhoidms minor (r), into 
file vertebral border of the scapula opposite the base of the spine, its fibres being 
mem or le^ blended with those of the rhomboids. 

Since that time evidences of the muscle have been sought for in fifty subjects. The 
nemmt foimafion to the complete muscle was again found, last se^on, in a mn^ukr 
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W^3m, It mh^A cm Iw^ sides. It was a mwmdut slip *! inclies long, and a quarter of 
Ml inch wide, on tlie liglifc Mde, but mtber shorter on the left. On both sides its lower 
atteshment was ideaftcal with that first found, viz. to ftie base of the scapula opposite 
the spine (Hate IX. fig. 2, d, d). On the right side its nppM attachment was to the 
iammmerm prcK^ss of the atlas, along with and superficial to the first digitation of the 
^Unim colli {K ) ; on the left side it ended above in the fascia covering the s^lenius 
m$iM$ {h) opposite to the spines of the second and third cervical vertebrae, and was con- 
tinued onward to the ocdput by the intervention of this fascia only. On the right side 
there coexisted another peculiar muscular slip, having a similar action upon the papula 
(#) ; it lay beneath the rhomboids, arising by a fascial tendon from the spinous pro^i^ 
of the seventh cervical vertebra, and passed downwards and outwards in a muscular band, 
7 inches long by half an inch wide, crossing obliquely between the fibres of the scrrcdm 
posticus superior {s) and the rhoTribmdeus major (R), and was inserted by a short tmidon 
into the lower angle of the scapula, opposite the origin of the teres major. It was absent 
on the left side. The muscle lay almost entirely parallel to the occipito-scapular^ with 
which a simple upward displacement would bring it into exact coaptation, and the action 
of their fibres was identical, viz. that of rotation of the scapula upon its axis and eleva- 
tion of its superior angle. 

The next gradation was found in a muscular male subject, on the left side only 
(Plate IX. fig. 3). It was a fusiform slip of muscle (A) attached by a thin falciform 
aponeurosis to the fascia covering the splenius capitis (A), under cover of a cleido^occi^ 
pital muscle (c), which coexisted in this subject also. The fusiform belly was inches 
long, and was placed parallel and superficial to the outer fibres of the splenius capitis, 
ending below in a spreading aponeurosis, which was implanted upon the superficial 
aspect of the serratm posticus superior (s), close to its tendon, and under the rhomhoU 
deus major. The rhomboids were also largely developed and united at their contiguous 
margins by another cross slip, passing from the spinal origin of the major to the scapular 
in^rtion of the minor. In the same subject and on the same side were found two 
other slips, givpn off ftom the lower margin of the Imator anguli scapulcB {f) ftom the 
fourth cervical transverse process. The innermost one (n% the larger, was somewhat 
fan-shaped, spreading downwards to be inserted, by its inner fibres, into the fascia cover- 
ing the serratus posticus superior (s) about the second or third rib, and by its outer 
fibres into the fascia covering the hinder surface of the serratus magnm (S), close to its 
insertion into the middle of the vertebral border of the scmpula. The le^r or outer- 
most slip (g) <ame off from the border of the muscle like the other, and was inserted 
wholly into the upper fibres of insertion of the serratus magnm. 

A somewhat different formation, having the same geneml character, was seen in 
another male subject, on the left side only (Plate IX. fig. 4). Two slips of muscle of 
about the same size as the foregoing (g and j?) were here found. The upper one (n) was 
attech^ above, in common with and between the atloid attachments of the splenius 
&Mi {K) and tibe anguli scapmlce (f) ; it lay along the outer border of the 
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f&w^, aii4i ended Woir by dividing op|Kmte the ksk c^mcal vart^m int© tw©, wWeb 
were both implanted by sepamte short tendons into the fa^a eovering &e mraim 
^osMem m^eri^r (s), the innermost near the junction of its tendon and iedby beMf . 
The other was exactly similar to the smaller one (g) described in the ipire, imd w»i 
inerted, like it, into the sermtm magnus clo^ to its inaction into the base of the sca^ 
pula opposite the spine. 

All the abnormal slips of muscle just described were apparentiy developed in tl^ 
fascia covering the Under surfaces of the Imxdm scapulm, and mrr&M 

muscles. The one marked A in fig. 3 had an origin quite similar to that of the 
pfitchscapnlc^ found on the right side in the subject of fig. 2 (d) ; its insertion, however, 
took place u|H>n the suxfece of the aerratm posticm superior instead of upon the rhmn* 
hmd or more superficial muscular layer, which it had, as it were, failed to reach. The 
other slips (s and fj) were directly connected with the scapula through the insertion of the 
serratm magnm^ as was also the slip (g) found in the subject of fig. 4. 

In the subject of the next illustration (Plate IX. fig. 5), a muscular male, were found 
muscular slips (* and n) of a precisely similar character, but connected rather with the 
/rmt surface of the levator mgiili than with the back. The upper and longer one (fj) 
arose with the third digitation of the levator anguli scapulw, but in front of it, and passed 
downwards, in front aho of the fourth slip of origin of that muscle, as a fusiform muscle 
about 8 inches long, which was inserted by a falciform tendon into the lower part of the 
base of the scapula, between the insertions of the rhomhoideus major (li) and the serratm 
magnm (S). The other slip (i) was similar in its upper attachment to that marked with 
the same letter in the previous figures, but was inserted below into the serratns posticus 
superior*(s), instead of into the serratus magnus^ as was the case with the others. 

In two other subjects, both females, were found also slips of muscle connected with and 
lying upon ifie front surface of the levator anguli scapulm. In one it was found on the 
right side only, arising from the third cervical transverse process, as a fusiform mua:le, 
which was inserted into t\xo hinder surface of the upper digitation of the serratm magnm 
near its scapular attachment. In the other, the subject of fig. G (Plate IX,), the muscular 
slip (j?) arose from the second cervical transverse process, was placed in front oftho levcAm 
anguli scapulm^ and was inserted also in front of the upper digitation of the serratm 
magnm^ upon the fascia covering which its tendon was lost in the axillary spiu^ ; it 
was likewise fusiform in shape and about 6 inches in length. 

I have now followed these curious transitional slips of muscle in the changes of thek 
upper attachment from the superior curved line of the occipital bone, through the 
splenitis capitis and colli, to the hinder surface, and, at last, to the front surface of the 
vertebral origin of the levator anguli scapulm^ 

At tli'jir lower attachments we can teace them also fmm the ba® of the smpuls, 
threwag^ fibe in^rtion of the rhowhoids and the smr&tm pmtims mperim^ to the ba^ 
surface, at last, to the front mxiwc& of the serratm magnus. Here we on a 
human muscular abnormality, also connected with the front surface of the hmdw rngM^ 
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TO. tlbe chmmdm^*' whmk we sliall fed, when we disenss its homo- 

logn^ in the lower anlnaals, to have something of a correlation with the 0Ci^it(hma* 
p^r, placed at the op|»site pok from which we storied# 

Bdbie f<dlowing this direction, however, I will notii» a further indication of trans- 
mutation in the direction of the spUnim muscle, i. e* ba^^ward, which may J>e con- 
sider^ to hare some relation to the formation of the oecipito-smp^hr in the human 
guhject. In HALi^iaa’s ‘ Dispntationum Anatomicamm Selectionum ' (1 7SS, vol. vL p. h89), 
F. WALfSEB gives a d^ription of a muscle connected with the splmu^ under the name 
of the mvmmlm singularis ^lenii accessorius'^ vei “ adjutor splmu^ This muscle 
corresponds entirely with a variety I have found in four male subjects out of 41, and in 
three females out of 29, in a total of 70, in the years 1866, 1867, and 1868 (given ha 
the ‘ Proceedings of the Koyal Society’ of these years respectively). One of the fen^^ 
was the subject of hg. 7 (Plate IX.), in whom the variety was found as a flat, ribbon-shaped 
muscle (^), lying ujK>n and parallel with the fibres of the splenius colli. Its upper 
attachment was placed upon the transverse process of the atlas, between the tendons of 
the lemtor anguli (/) and splenius colli {k'). It was hardly to be distinguished at this 
place, without di&section, from the fibres of insertion of the latter muscle ; but, as it de- 
scended, it became more distinct and diflerentiated, and was finally separated from both 
the splenii by the intervention of the tendon of the serratm posticus superior (s). It 
was about 6 to 7 inches long, by ^ an inch wide, passed under the rhomboideus minor 
muscle (r), and ended below in spreading tendinous fibres, which became blended, 
partly with that of the origin of the rhomboideus major (R), and partly with that of the 
serratus. The muscle has been described also by Mr. A. Macalistee under the name 
of the rkomho^atloid" (Notes on Muscular Anomalies in Human Anatomy, in the 
‘Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, April 28rd, 1866). 

This formation, I believe, indicates the first loosening or differentiation of the splenius 
muscle in the direction of the formation of an w^cipito-scapular in the human subject. 
We shall find that, in the Mole, the whole of the splenius may become attached to the 
^pula (see Plate X. fig. 11, K). 

In the subject of fig. 7 was also found a triple insertion and an extended origin of the 
lemtor anguli scapulae. The cervical digitations of the muscle were ccmtinued down as 
low as the sixth transverse process. The three lowest digitations were inserted by two 
^parate slips (F), the uppermost (larger) into the base of the scapula opposite the supra- 
spnous fossa ; and the lowest (smaller), conjointly with and superficial to the tendon 
of the rhombmdeus minor (r), into the triangular commencem^t of the smpalar spine. 
This formation indicates an apprcmch to that found in some of the Carnivora, in whom 
tibe mu«le corresponding to the human levator anguli scapulae is inserted into the sca- 
pular spine dose to the ocmpUohsempular (see Plate X. figs. 14 & 16,/,/). 

I proceed to describe a highly important human muscular variety, the Imatar 
to which I have l^fote referred, the formation of which the dips previously 
demaibed mdl diown in 6 & 6 evidently foreshadow, and which, it may be ^id. 
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^Ummlm Mmcle, — ^In my paper read before the Royal Society in 1864, 1 
famished a de^ription and drawings of levator chmmdm muscle which I had found in 
two m^e subjects, on both sides. 

In Man it usually a^umes, as in animals, the form of a flat ribbon-shaped musda It 
is commonly about an inch to an inch and a half wide, arising fleshy by two or more 
digitations from the first and second, second and third, or third and fourth cervicfil 
trimsyerse processes, in common with and in front of the origin of the levaior anfidi 
smpulw* 

Crossing the posterior triangle (Plate IX. fig. 8, e) obliquely downwards, outwards, 
and ft>rwards, it is inserted tendino-fleshy into the middle or outer third of the claviele 
to the median side of, or behind, the fibres of insertion of the trapezius (T). We have 
found this muscle in 4 males out of 131, and in 1 female out of 71, in a total number 
of 202 subjects. In three it was on both sides, and in two on the left ride only. In 
one other male subject it was found to arise from the third cervical transverse process 
on the left side only, and, just failing to reach the claricle, was inserted into the fascia 
immediately behind it, covering the axillary surface of the upper digitation of the ser^ 
ratue magnws muscle and the plexus of nerves lying upon it. This gives an average of 
about 3 per cent, in which this muscle has been found ; in half on both sides, and in 
the other half on the left side only. 

In looking up the bibliography of this subject, I have found that in 1813 W. G. 
Kelch described that be liad seen, on the right side of a male subject, in whom both 
the muohyoids were wanting, a slip of muscle, a quarter of an inch wide, attached above 
to the sixth cervical transverse process, and below to the back edge of the clavicle near 
the acromial end (Beitr^e zur pathologischen Anatomic, Berlin, 1813, xxiv. S. 32). 
This is quoted by F. G. Theile, who also describes that he saw on the right side of a male 
a muscle, 1 inch wide, attached above to the fourth and fifth cervical tranverse processes, 
between the rectus capitis anticus major and the posterior scalmus^ and below to the 
middle of the clavicle at its upper border. It was considered by him as a variety of the 
anterior scalenus muscle (Traite de Myologie, in Somm erring's Encyclopedic Anatomique, 
traduit par J. L. Jourdain, 1843, p, 153). In 1846 Macwhinnie described this muscle 
as a variety of the levator anguU scapulm^ arising from the first cervical transverse pro- 
cess, and inserted, in one case, into the outer end of the claricle with the trapezius^ 
and, in a second instance, into the middle of the claricle close to the sterno*cleido*ma^ 
tmd (London Medical Gazette, January 30th, 1846, p. 194). 

In 1847 Professor W. Gruber, of St. Petersburg, described a mu^le attached above 
to the second cervical transverse process, and below to the middle of the hinder border 
of the clavicle (in two subjects out of 40), as a variety of the trapezius (Vier Abh^id- 
lungen, S. 22). This observation is quoted by Henre in his last edition of the Kkftd* 
buch (Muskeliehre, S. llO'i with the remark that it is doubtful whether it is to be cm- 
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m % variety of tib© omo-hyoid^ levator anguli mapulm, or seaknm mticm ; and 
implying ap|»rently that it may bo referred to the etemo-^leido-nmstoidem. 

In 1866 Mr. A. Macalisteb describes it, in a spare female subject, as inerted under 
the trajpemm into the outer third of the clavicle (qp. Ht. p. 1), 

Besides the foregoing fully formed specimens of the muscle, we have repeatedly found 
imperfect slips from the cervical attachments of the levator amguU and anterior or poste^ 
rior scalmm, which were inserted below into the axillary &scia behind the davide. 
Through these slips we travel towards and meet with those which I have before 
described in connexion with the levator anguli and serratus magnus, and thus we have a 
series of transitional forms intermediate between the levator clammdw and the (weipito- 
scapular muscles. Specimens of this kind have also been recorded by J. F. Meceei., viz. 
a slip passing from the levator anguli to the second rib, where it was connected with the 
serratus magnus> He adduces it as an index of the more complete blending of these 
muscles in the lower animals (Archiv, viii. S. 585, and Muskellehre, 1816, Bd. ii. 
S. 402). He also quotes J. C. Rosenmuller for a specimen in which a slip of muscle 
passed from the transverse process of the atlas to the serratus rrmgnus (De nonnuUis 
musculorum corp. hum. varietatibus, Leipzig, 1814, S. 5). Kelch saw, in a female, a 
tripartite division of the levator anguli scapulae^ the middle slip sending off from its 
hinder border an insertion into the scapulo-thoracic fascia {op, cit. xxv. S. 83). 

More recently, Mr. Flower and Dr. Murie found, in a Bushwoman, a slip proceeding 
from the levator anguli scapula to the axillary surface of the serratus magnus^ which 
they considered to be an indication of the levator clavicular muscle (Journal of Anatomy 
and Physiology, No. 2, May 1867, p. 199). 

The first beginning of a differentiation of the fibres of the levator anguli scapulae we 
have not unfrequently found as a double muscle. It is thus figured in Cuvier and 
Laurillard’s plates of the muscles of the Negro, the anterior division being described 
as the homologue of the “ acroinio-tracheUen'' of the lower animals. Macauster has 
also found this muscle double {op, cit,). 

Clei do-occipital Muscle. — Under this name I described, in a paper published in the 
‘Proceedings of the Royal Society’ in June 1866, abnormal human muscle placed 
along the hinder border of the sterna- and eleido-mastoids, from both of which it is sepa- 
rated by a more or less wide areolar interval, and sometimes joining, above or below, the 
fibres of the trapezius. Its width is from half an inch to an inch and a half, most com- 
monly being about three quarters of an inch. It is made up of parallel muscular fibres, 
attached above to the superior curved line of the occipital bone by a thin muscular 
aponeurotic termination between the occipital attachments of the sfemo-mastoid and 
trapezius muscles. Below it is connected with the back edge of the clavicle about its 
middle third, extending, when large, nearly or quite to the insertion of the trapezius.^ 
diminishing much the size of, and crossing or covering in the posterior triangular space 
(Plate IX. fig. 9, c). It is distinguished from the cleido-mastoid by its superficial position, 
by the more oblique and more backward direction of its fibres, and by its attachment to 
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&0 BU^mm curred lii^ of thn oc^pitri bone, m m hj b. mtm m lem wmatk&i 
areolax iaterml ^tween tfae two. The fibres of the latter moscle are directed i&om ^le 
davide apwaMs and forwards in such a maimer as to become, in the upper part of the 
neck, entirely covered by those of the stemo-mmtmd, which form here the entire pas- 
t^ior border of the compound human Memo^Mdo^mmtmd mnscle, to the oicltttion 
of thc^e of the elmdihmmtoid, which pass more deeply and are directed more forwaids 
te the mastoid process. 

We have found the eleHo-occipital muscle more or less developed in S7 subjecte 
of 102, viz, in 27 out of 68 males, and in 10 out of 34 females. In 34 it was found on 
both sides, and in 3 on one side only. In two instances in which it was found on one 
tiite only, there existed on the opposite side a levator dmiculm muscle, showing a sort 
of correlation between the two formations. In two instances the muscle was double, or 
divided into two distinct portions. In two more male subjects the formation was to 
peculiar as to merit a more detailed description ; one of them was the subject of fig. 29, 
Plate XI. Besides the ordinary clavicular attachment (c), which was connected with the 
bonen^r te that of the trapezhie (T), so as almost entirely to cover the posterior triangle, 
there arore from the sternal end of the clavicle, external to and partially separate 
from the sternal origin of the stemo-mastold, a strong fiattish tendon giving origin to a 
considerable bundle of parallel muscular fibres (d). These crossing upwaixi and back- 
ward, superficial to the origin of the cleido-mastoid proper {h\ joined, about the middle 
of the neck, the fibres from the oitiinary origin (c), and were inserted with and anterior 
to them into the superior curved line of the occipital bone. The appearance of a com- 
pletely double sterno-deido-rmdoid was thus given to the subject, bearing a striking 
resemblance to the formation of the homologous muscles in the striped Hy^na, Polecat, 
Oenette, Coati, and Marmot, as figured in Cuvier and IjAURillaru’s plates of these 
animals. 

The muscular variety which I have distinguished by the name of cleido-ocdpital has 
been observed and described by various writers as an occasional variety of the stemo^ 
dmdo-mastmd or trajpezius muscles. 

It is mentioned by SoMMERRixet (De Corp. Hum. Fabric, p. 112), and was found by 
KbIiCS coexistent with a double sterm-deido-maatmd^ the whole possibly having been 
a formation similar to that last described (Beitrage, xxi. p. 31). 

Meckel describes it, both in the human subject and in animals. In the latter he 
states that it sometimes joins, below, the anterior fibres of thedtdtoid (eepimlo-hunwral) i 
amd in his description of Ateles and Magot, and some other animals, he seems to have 
iroked upon it as a variety of the acromio-tracMlien {kmtor clameulm)j and through 
this arrangement he appears, moreover, to have connected the latter with the trmpezim 
rather than with the levator anguH scapulae^ as indicated by Cuviee (Meckel, Be Du- 
pMcitate MonstroTO, pp. 40, 41, and Muskellehre, p. 476). 

Thsile deTOribes an oblique slip of muscle, three lines wide and one thick, atta^ed 
to the ipperior curved line of the occipital bone, partly under the trapezius^ and sprmdiii^ 
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m% lieJ#w mm^ mvm the dawular fibres of tbe ^krmhcUi^mG^id sard to join, 
finally, its sternal origim. Tbia also may bave been the double-headed wiety oi the 
described (Encydop. Anatom, pp. 163, 164, 166). 

Macwhikwie mentions the clavicular origin of the 8t€rn<h€leidQ-maatmd as occasionally 
fcnming two distinct muscles, and sometimes blending with the fibres of the tm^mm 
{^. mt. p. 186). 

Halleot found, in three subjects, a muscle arising from the clavicle, separate from 
frie 8tmm(hcleido-mmtoid and the trapezius respectively. He also found a muscular dip 
joining the trapemm at the occiput, and the sterno-cleido-mastoid at the clavicle, and 
also more frequently (1 in 16 cases) meeting the clavicular insertion of the trapezim 
(Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal, 1846, p. 6). R. Wagner discovered a simito 
slip, joining the trapezius at the clavicular insertion, on both sides of a female subject 
(Heusikger’s Zeitschrift, Bd. iii. S. 337). Gruber found a slip of muscle arising from the 
clavicle, completely separate from the sterno-cleido-mastoid and trapezius^ in 2 subjects 
out of 40, and with a separation less complete in 1 out of every 3 subjects. In 7 out 
of 70 subjects this observer found the same muscle joined above more or less with the 
trapezius (Vier Abhandlungen, S. 16, 17, 18). Henle mentions it as an occasional 
abnormality of the stemchcleido-mastoid (Muskellehre, S. 110), and Quain as a variety 
of the trapezius (Arteries, pi, 25). Flower and Murie found a good specimen of the 
formation on both sides in the Busliwoman. It was best marked on the left side, and 
consisted of a long narrowish band of fibres attached above to the occiput half an inch 
from the trapezius. It crossed the posterior triangle, and was inserted into the clavicle an 
inch from its outer end (Journal of Anatomy and Physiology, May 1867, pp. 197, 198). 

In connexion with this muscle w'e must place also, I believe, the occasional remark- 
able formation of the clavicular fibres of the trapezius described as an occasional human 
variety by Qcain, Macwiiixnie, Hallett, and Gruber {op. cit), and in my own paper in 
the Royal Society’s ‘ Proceedings’ for 18G7 (Xo. 93, p. 522). In these cases, which haYe 
a considerable resemblance to each other, the anterior border and clavicular insertion 
of the trapezius appears to be prolonged o\ er the posterior triangle, so as more or less 
completely to cover it, and to become connected with the origin of the cleido-mastoid. 
Opposite the middle of the clavicle a tendinous arch, thrown over the middle and 
sternal divisions of the descending cervical nerves and over the external jugular vein, 
affords attachment to the median portion of the muscular fibres in place of the clavicle 
itself. In the instances I have myself met w ith, an ai’eolar interval more or less marked 
has usually existed between this irregular extension of the insertion and the normal 
fibres of the trapezius. The superficial insertion into the aponeurotic arch, form^ in 
the deep fascia of the part, is connected below to the fascia of the arm, and indicates an 
homology with the brachial prolongation of the lemtor humeri of the lower animals. 
The intimate connexion of this abnormal part with the trapezius indicates its relation 
to those formations in which the so-called “ trapezius clamcularis*' of the Carnivora and 
Rodents is entirely absorbed m the formation of the great “ cephalodium&rar' muscle. 
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In connexion wilii tliis abnorm^ity I would also place, as a lateral displacement, tbe 
Tariety recorded by R. Waoneb as an irregularity of tbe irapezim^ rh. an accessory 
muscle passing from near the mastoid process to the acromion process under the iMt- 
named muscle (oj?. cfl S. 337). 

CoMFAEATivE Axatomy. — If we now turn to the homologies of the foregoing muscular 
Tsiieties in the Mammalia, we shall find a correlation between these ^veral developmente 
sufficiently striking and suggestive. 

It was asserted by Meckel, against the opinion of Cuvies (Anat. Comp. vol. vi. p, 2S6), 
^at in the lower mammalia the cervical portion of the serrafm magnm was the most 
usual homological representative of the lower divisions of the lemtor anguH amj^Iw of 
Man and the higher Quadmmana ; extending usually as high only as the transverse 
process of the third cervical vertebra, it becomes, in most of these animals, continuous 
with the upper border of the thoracic serratus, at the last cervical trans\'erse process. In 
the Badger and Weasel among the Carnivora, the Rabbit and Surraulot among the 
Rodents, and in the Bonnet-Monkey of the lower Quadriimana, I have found an areolar 
separation of the cervical from the thoracic part more decided than that between the 
other digitations, a division which becomes in the higher Quadnimana still more evident. 

Occi^itchscajsular Muscle. — In 1775 Dr. James Douglass described in tbe Dog, under 
the name of the “ lemtor scapulce minor vel posterior,"' a muscle separate from but in 
the same layer as the rhomboids, arising from the occiput near its crest, supei-ficial to the 
and inserted in connexion with and abo%-e the into the upper 

migie of the vertebral border of the scapula. Under the name of the “ lemtor scapulce 
major vel anterior” he also described, in the same animal, a ribbon-shaped muscle, 
arising from the first cervical transverse process, and inserted into the scapular spine 
near its outer end. In these two muscles we have evidently the homologues of the 
opposite extremes of the human varieties before described, and represented by the fully 
formed occipito-scapular and lemtor clavicnlce. The homologue of the former was 
described by J, F. Meckel, under the name of the rJwmhdide antmeur, as a separate 
muscle, reaching from the angle of the scapula to the occiput, in the Magot and I^emurs, 
and forming one sheet with the rhomboids in the Coati. In the Insectivora he describes 
it in the Mole and Hedgehog as a separate muscle, and in the Armadillo as joined with 
the rhomboids. In the Carnivora he describes it in the Marten, Potto, Bear, Hysena, 
Badger, Dog, and Cat, usually united to the other rhomboids and reaching as far as the 
occiput. In the Rodents he describes it in the Beaver, Porcupine, and Marmot, partially 
separated from the other rhomboids in the first, but united to them in the tw'o latter ; 
and be also describes it in the latter condition in the DidelpMs marmpialu (Anat. Comp. 
Tol. V.). In CuviEE, Laueillaed, and Meecier's magnificent ‘ Reeeuil de Planches de 
Myologie’ (Anat. Comparee, Paris, 1855), this muscle is figured under the name of the 
rfmmhmde de la Ute ” as large and separate from the other rhomboids in Callifhris, 
Magot, Papio Mormon, Coati, Sajou, and Marmoset. In the Lion it is repre^nted as 
contmuous with the other rhomboids ; but it constitutes a separate muscle in the Panther, 
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Blsek Bear, CmU, Badger, GeBette, Polecat, Dog, and Otter. It is also figured in tlie 
Hedgehog, Mole, md Armadillo, In the Ori/eterojpm it is noted as the rhomb(Me du 
mu. It %ures also in the Hippopotamus, Peccary, and Pig ; in the Hare, Beaver (large), 
Pa<m, Agouti, Capybara, Porcupine, Babbit, and Squin^l ; and in the great Kangaroo, 
Kan^roo«Rats, and Phalangers. Both Cuviee and Meckel also figure it in the Omi- 
thorhtffwhus. In the Orycteropm caperms the rhombmdeus minor is described as reaching 
to the occipital crest by Hiimphey (Journ. of Anat and Phys. May 1868, p, 299) and 
by J. C. GALTOif (Trans. Linn. Soc. vol. xxvi. p. 590). The former author also describes 
the same arrangement in the Seal ; and the latter states that, in the Six-banded Arma- 
dillo, the occipitO'Scapular muscle is enormously developed, arising from the whole of the 
occipital crest, and inserted into the supraspinous fascia, as well as into the upper angle 
of the scapula {op, dt, p. 525). 

It is described by Keause in the Rabbit under the name of the lemtor anguU scor 
pula ml scapula minor (Anat. des Kaninchens, Leipzig, 1865, S. 104), and also by 
^ Mivaet and Mueie in the same animal. The latter authors also describe it in the Hyrax 
capensis as blended with the rhomboids, and in the Hare and Guinea-pig under the name 
of the occipito-scapular or rhomboideus capitis (Proceedings of the Zoological Society, 
April 1865, p. 335, and June 1866, p. 393). 

In the Echidna hystrix Mivaet describes the rhomboideus cervicalis as reaching up to 
the occiput (Trans. Linn. Soc. vol. xxv. 1866). I ha\'e myself found this muscle in the 
Bonnet-Monkey, separate from the other rhomboids (Plate X. fig. 12, d d), and also in 
the Hedgehog (Plate XI. fig. 22, d), Mole (Plate X. fig. 11, d). In the last it constitutes ^ 
a very distinct ribbon-shaped muscle (d), lying upon and parallel to the splenius {h), in 
no way connected with the other rhomboids, which are very feeble and almost wanting, 
nor with the trapezius (T), which overlies it. I have also found it in the Dog, Cat (Plate 
XI. fig. 23, d), Badger (Plate X. fig. 14, d). Weasel (fig. 15, d). Babbit (fig. 16, d). 
Squirrel (fig. 18, d), and Norway Bat (fig. 19, d), in which last animal it is of a great 
size. This muscle has thus a very extensive range of existence in the Mammalia, and is 
represented by many specimens in most of the families. A very striking instance of 
modification in the attachment and uses of a muscle, having a suggestive resemblance 
to the differentiation of the splenius in the human variety before described (rJmnbo-atlmd), 
is found in the lower attachment of this muscle in the Mole (see fig. 11, h). In this 
animal the splenius is a large, thick, and powerful muscle, l>ing immediately under the 
ocmpito-scapxdar, attached extensively in front to the occiput, and tapering off behind, 
where it is attached, not to the spinous processes of the vertebrse, but to the end of the 
scapula, which are united to each other across the spine by an interscapular ligament, 
upon the superficial surface of which are developed a few transverse fibres, feebly repre- 
senting the rhomboids. The whole apparatus is freely moveable backwards and forwards 
upon the spine. According to Meckel, there is developed in the cervical and dorsal 
supraspinous ligaments in this situation an ossicle or cartilage, but this I was unable to 
find in the specimen which I examined and from which the drawing was taken. 
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The ^Imim h hereby transfarmed from a spmal muscle into one acting upon tibe mm- 
Mned fo^ legs and head, moving freely over the spine, and it becomes a notable 
force in lud of the action of digging and burrowing with the snout and foie pBW& 

The mtiscle just described seems to correspond to that described by Mecxkju as a ve^ 
strong rhomboid^ attached to the moveable ossicle. The muscle upon which it rests, how^ 
ever, seems to me to he clearly the com^ieams^ with the large trackelo-mastmd mm^e to ite 
outer side, constituting the only muscular layer which intervenes between the muwjle in 
qu^tion and the semispinalis and multijidus system of fibres, with the ohliqui and T€cti of 
the occiput. The direction of the fibres of this muscular layer corresponds with that of 
mrnfhmsyyiz.tmm. the transverse processes forwards and a little inwards to the median line 
of the occiput, where the two fellow muscles are closely placed together at their insertion. 

Levator clamculm Muscle. — Synonyms : The “ levator scaptdce ^mjor vel anterior ” of 
Douglass and Burmeistee ; the “ omo-” or acromio-tracMlien ” of CuviiE and Meckel ; 
ih& mromioL>asilar of VicQ d’Azye ; the clavio-trachdlien of Chuech ; the hoMoLmnieraMs 
of Kbause ; the Kopf-Arm-Muskel of Peyee ; the transverso-scapulaire of Stkauss-DUbck- ^ 
HEIM ,* the omo-atlanticus of Hauqrton ; and the cervico-humeral of Hcmphey, 

The homologies of this muscle iu the Mammalia form too extensive a subject, and one 
presenting too many complex modifications, to be fully entered into in this paper. I will 
content myself with indicating the principal changes which occur in it, selecting such 
specimens as may throw light upon the developments I have found in the human subject. 

In by far the greater majority of animals the muscle arises from the transverse process 
of the atlas singly. In some it extends also to that of the axis ; and it seems to represent 
that which in Man and the higher Simiadm are the two upper digitations of the levator 
miguli scapulae. In the Rodents and Pachyderms, however, we shall find that, by 
becoming amalgamated by longitudinal and lateral fusion with the recti capitis y it may 
be attached to the lateral or basilar processes of the occipital bone. 

In tbe Gorilla, Chimpanzee, and Orang it is always present, arising from one or two 
of tbe upper cervical transverse processes, and inserted into the clavicle external to its 
centre. This insertion into the clavicle, which is found, as we have ^en, in the human 
subject, and has given to it the name of levator claviculoBy becomes in the low'er Qua- 
drumana, by external transposition, shifted to the upper border of the acromion proce® 
of the scapula (omo- or acromio-traclielien). Its clavicular attachment, however, reap- 
pears, according to Mivaet and Mubie, in the Kgeticehus tardigradm or Slow Loris 
(Proc. Zool. Soc. 1865, p. 243), and is found universally in the Bats, attached to the 
outer end of the clavicle close up to the insertion of tho trapezius. In the former animal, 
as described by the above authors, the muscle arises singly from the transverse process 
of the atlas, the levator anguli scapulae arising as far forwards as that of the axis, m well 
as from all the cervical transverse process behind that point. The single origin prevails 
alM> in most of the lower Quadrumana. In the Fapio Mormon and Magot it mses from 
the axis as well as the atlas (CrviEE and Laubillahd, plates 29 & 30). In these Ap^, 
and in Atelm and Callithrir also, its scapular in^rtion is covered by the front fibr^ of 
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trmp€du$, I Itave found the same arrangement in the Bcmnet-Moni^y {Plate X. 
Ig* 12, #). It is also the CMe, accordmg to Mi?Airr, in €erco]^i^mm$ suthamg (Proc. Zocd. 
^c. Jan. 10, 1805), 

Itt AMm and Magot Meckel describes this muscle as double, having apparently con- 
n^ted it with the development of a cleido-occi^ital muscle, which is ai^ found in the^ 
animals. This part of the supposed double muscle Meckel refers to the irapeum, with 
which he thus connects the musde under consideration mOier than with the lemtor 
mffuU as Ccvieb does. 

In the Coati, Marmoset, Slender Loris, and Lemur macaco, according to Ccviee, the 
mrmmo-trmMUen passes superficially over and across the front fibres of insertion of the 
trapezius to be inserted into the superficial aspect of the acromion proce^, c(mstituting 
apparently a form transitional to that of its insertion in the Carnivora and Rodents, 
where we usually find a metacromial process developed downwards from the outer end of 
die spine of the scapula (see Plate X. figs. 15 & 16, r). By this means is provided a 
longer leverage for the muscle, enabling it to rotate powerfully the shoulder and anterior 
extremity outwards from the trunk, around the long axis of the scapula. In the Hedge- 
hog (fig. 18, e) the muscle is inserted superficial to the trapezius into the acromial pro- 
cess. It is totally absent in the Mole, In the Six-banded Armadillo (Basypus sexdnctus) 
Mr. Galton describes an acromio-hasilar muscle taking origin from the lateral ridge of 
the supraoccipital bone and inserted into the metacromion process of the scapula (Trans. 
Linn. Soc. voL xxvi, p. 527). This slip of muscle is, however, considered by Cuvier (plate 
259. fig. 2) and by Meckel (op. cit. p, 480) as the cervical portion of the trapezius, with 
which its origin from the supraoccipital bone would certainly ally it, while its insertion 
into a metacromial process would not be incompatible therewith. In the Orycteropus 
capensis, Professor Humphry describes this muscle, under the name of the cermco-Jmwwral, 
as arising from the transverse process of the atlas, and inserted superficial to the trapezius 
into the spine of the scapula. In the Tamandua it reaches over and far below the sca- 
pular spine and trapezius. It is not figured in Cuvier and Laueillard’s plates of the 
Sloth, Anteater, or Armadillo. In those of the Lion and Panther it is represented as 
large, wide, and covered at its insertion by the trapezius; but in the Bear, Striped 
Hymna, Coati, Badger, Polecat, Genette, Dog, and Cat it passes superficial to the inser- 
tion of the trapezius to the metacromion process. In the Cat I have found it to become 
at its origin partially blended with the rectus capitis anticus major, and thus to arise, 
m .we find it also in the Rabbit, partly from the basilar process of the cranium (see 
Plate XI. fig. 23, e e, and Plate X. fig. 1 3, e). In the Otter, Hauhhton describes the 
muscle as subdivided into two parts, one attached to the outer or lower, and the other 
to the inner or upper end of the scapular spine (Proc. Royal Irish Acad. vol. x. pt. iv.). 
In the Seal it is also, according to Humphry, divided into two parts, one passing to the 
outer tuberosity of the humerus with the trapezius (thus extending still further its range 
of action as a swimming-muscle), while the other overlaps the mpraspinutus, and is 
msmrted into Bie angle of the scapula (op. dt. p. 299). 
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TMs r€aiia^kable bifurcation of the musde I have myself found both in ^e l^gar 
and the Wea^l ^Plate X« figs, 14 & 16, ^^f)* it bears significantly upon the connexion 
I have endeavoured to establish in this paper between the anterior and posterior lemtois 
of the scapula. In the latter of these animals the muscle arises by a single origin from 
the transverse process of the atlas ; in the former it extends as far as that of the axk, 
as is sometimes the case in the Dog. Almost directly two flat, ribbon-like, div^^ng 
muscles are formed, one passing backwards and downwards to be inserted, superficial to 
tibe trapezius^ into the metacromial process, and the other backwards and upwards, to 
join at insertion to that of the ocdpito-scapular at the angle of the scapula. Both the 
muscles are inserted also into the supraspinous fascia, and into the vertebral end of 
the scapular spine itself, under cover of the trapezius. The last-described division of 
this double muscle is evidently the liomologue of the first or atloid digitation of the 
human levtdor anguli ; it has the same origin, course, and insertion, and forms in the 
same manner a link of connexion between the origin of the anterior levator scapvdm 
or acrormO'tracMlien and the insertion of the posterior or ocdpito-scapular muscle. 
This link is rendered more continuous by the abnormal human varieties which I have 
described in the earlier part of this paper. 

A perplexing resemblance to the bifurcation above described is seen in the arrange- 
ment of this muscle in the Rabbit (Plate X. fig. 16, c ^) ; this will, however, be found, 
on closer inspection, to be essentially dififercnt in its nature. In this animal, as well as 
in the Guinea-pig, the origin of the muscle becomes blended (as we have seen to he the 
case in the Cat) with the fibres of the rectus capitis aniictis major,, contributing to 
form a thick muscular mass between the pharynx and the vertebrse (see fig. 13, «, 
% 5, and e). The outer part of the apparently double muscle is attached also to the 
transverse process of the atlas (1), while some appear to be connected with the rectus 
minor {v); but the greater and inner portion arises directly from the basilar process of 
the cranium, close and external to the insertion of the rectus major (?<), and near the 
line of suture between it and the mastoid process and the large tympanic protuberance. 
The tw^o parts composing the muscular mass are easily separated along a loose areolar 
interval extending quite up to the base of the skull ; they pass together along the neck, 
crossed by the sterno-niasfoid (fig. 16, a) and clddo-ocdpital (c) muscles, and then separate 
in the posterior triangle, — the upper or hinder one (e) to be inserted, superficial to the 
trapezius, into the prolonged metacromial process (z), and the other to join the tendinous 
intersection connected wdth front of the rudimentary clavicle (^) at its outer half, where 
it assists in forming the great cephalodiumeral muscle. The first of the two muscles is 
described by Kkause (op. cit. S. 103} as the ‘‘ levator scapnlm major and the latter as 
the “ basio-humeralis” referring this erroneously as a homologue to the “ transverse^ 
scapulaire ” of Steauss-Durckheim, — ^an homologue which applies more conectly to the 
former muscle. 

This curious shifting of the origins and insertion of these muscles has given rise to the 
perplexing multiplication of names which meets us in the literature of this subject. It 
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has also, m I sh^ endeaTomr to proYe, led to the coiieealment of the real homologies of 
tke kst-d^cribed mmcle in the Babbit, as well as of those of the mnsple marked e m 
the %nre, which has been confoiinded with it. The muscle which is called by Keause 
the hmMivmmalu, presents, I believe, strong grounds for referring its homology to the 
cMdo-mmiM of human anatomy. First, its lower attachment to the clavicle and 'its 
participation in the formation of the levator humeri is upon this supposition at once 
explained. Its deep position in relation to the muscles marked a and c, viz. the sterm- 
mastaid and cUido-ocmpital, is also more in accordance with this supposition. Its origin 
from the basilar process takes place close to the suture between it and the mastoid bone, 
some of its hbres even arising from the latter. Its deep displacement may in fact be 
referred to the great development of the tympanic element necessary to support the 
enormous ears of the animal, at the expense of the occipital and mastoid development, 
which are small and compressed. A comparison of the relative position of the three 
muscles marked <z, and c in the figures of the Rabbit, with those of the Hedgehog 
(Plate XI. fig. 22), and especially with those of its congeners, the Squirrel (Plate X. 
fig. 18), and the Norway Rat (fig. 19 and fig. 26, Plate XI.), will render the resemblance 
of the muscles herein treated as homologous, more plain than any description, and will 
tend to remove the confusion into which, by want of precision, the names of these mus- 
cles have been plunged. The relation of the muscle to the true levator claviculoe (e) is 
thus one of juxtaposition merely, and not one of derivation. A further test of the accii.- 
racy of viewing this muscle as a cleido-mastoid is to be found in the arrangement of the 
group in the Ruminants as compared with the Solidungulata, 

In the fawn of a Fallow Deer dissected by my friend and former pupil Mr. Nettle- 
ship, from whose sketch figure 20 (Plate XI.) was taken, it will be seen that the levator 
humeri {b e) {cephalo^humeral) is made up of two parts {h and e) exactly corresponding to 
those of the Rabbit just described. They are marked with coiTesponding figures. The 
posterior or superior portion, or that corresponding to the acrmmchtrachelien or levator 
olamcitldB (e)y is the larger, and arises from the transverse process of the atlas. The 
anterior or inferior portion (b) joins the fibres of the rectus capitis anticus mcQ&r {u), 
and is attached with it to the basilar process of the cranium. The two join about the 
ittiddle of the neck to form one compound muscle (5, ^), which passing over the shoulder 
Wthout any clavicular “ inscription,’’ is inserted with the fibres of the pectoralis tram* 
^mrsus {major) into the humerus just above the outer condyle. As the portion e corre- 
^onds clearly to the muscle which in the Rodents and Carnivora is attached to the 
iaetacromial process (and which Mivart and Murie found in the Hare and Rabbit to 
:iend some fibres down to the humerus), so the portion b is clearly the homologue of that 
%hich I have considered in the Rabbit as the cleido-mastoid, blending in the same -way 
Svith the rectus capitis anticus major. To enhance the value of this proof, the sfemo* 
pmstoid (maxillary) (a) in the fawn sends off a slip (a") to join, and thus to claim con- 
i^xion with, its usual colleague, the cleido-^mastoid, in its new connexions with the rectus 
l^pitis anticus mejor, 
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wbidh. <iie sa^^ing %are (Pkle XI, fig. 121) fimwa from a dkotcb made al» fo>« 
by Mr. NEfTi^^HiP. In tkis animal flie oermm^^mMUm {Imc^ ekmemlm) 
(0s) ari^ by four digitations from tbe £cmx upper <^rvical trassver^ proc^rees, mid is 
a &r lai^r muscle than the €lm4(HfnaMm4^ mnch r^embling in app^im^ tbe oiigia 
of tbe hninan Umtm' €mguti mapihp. The clMo-madmd pcarfron (I), however, arises, 
not in common with the rectus mpitw amticus (u) from the basilar pro^ss, but with the 
redm iaferaUs (w) from the paramastoid process just behind the ear, as in most of the 
Mammalia, and clearly asserting its homology with the human dmdiMmsicM, Tbe 
two muscles have exactly the same relation to each other m those of the Fallow Deer, 
mid form, in the same manner, the compound levator humeri muscle {b c). As an evi- 
dence of the like tendency to transposition evinced by this group of muscle in the large 
heavy animals, both long- and short-necked, I may allude to the fact that in the Ass and 
Horse, as well as in the Camel, Elephant, Hyrax, and most of the Ruminants, the derm- 
muMmd is inserted into the angle of the mandible (hence called sterwhmamllmis 
vel mandihdmis by veterinary anatomists). In the Peccary, Hippopotamus, Fig, and 
Tapir it is, however, inserted into, the mastoid process, with a slip to the transverse 
process of the atlas in the Hippopotamus. 

The question now arises, — ^What, then, is the homologue of the muscle which has been 
usually considered by writers on the subject as the clddo^maefoid, viz. that marked c iu 
the figure of the Rabbit (Plate X. fig. 16)? Its superficial position in relation to, and 
parallelism with the fibres of, the etemo-mastoid (a), its attachment to the ridge of the 
occipital bone as far as that of the trapezimy its intermediate position here between 
the^ two muscles, together with its superficial position at its attachment to the clavicle 
(w) in relation to the other muscle which I have affiliated to the cleidxHnmtoid {h% which 
it assists in forming the compound levator humeri muscle {b c), all lead me to consider 
it m the repre^ntative of the cleido-occipital muscle which I have described as a human 
variety. A <^mparison with the same mu^e in the Guinea-pig (Plate X. fig. 17, c), 
and still more in the Squirrel (fig. 18, c) and Norway Rat (Plate XI. %. 26, c), will 
render this more clear. In the Guinea-pig the muscle (c) has its cranial attachment to 
the ridge of the occipital hone, and not to the mastoid, reacMng from the insertion of 
the stmwMnmtoid to that of the trapezius. No other muscular fibres, ex<^t a few 
which join it h%h up from the last-named muscle, and which may repre^nt tibe true 
cMdo-masimd^ asdst it to form the levator humeri {d) in the arm. It is apparently the 
only muscle from the upper part of the neck or head which is connected with the 
clavicle {r). 

In the crested Agouti {Daspprocta cristeda)^ Mitakt and Mueib found a very similar 
Mending of the two corresponding muscles on the light side (^. mi. p. St 1). These 
authors recognized in this animal the homology of the levator clmdculm mui^e, which 
they dem-ibe as arising by a tendon from the hems cram^ — one part (the inner) being 
inserted into the outer end of the clavicle (the elmdo-mmfmd of tMs pa|^r}, mrd the 
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^fare^ntai by tbe anterior |^t of tbe fy'apezhm. In tlm Hare they found that 
onfor part inserted into the metacromial process. In the Forcnpi^j Capybara, and 
Pa^ fee myrmmo^a^m is very large, and in them, as well as in fee Agouti, Gnmea-p%, 
Sqnkrel, Norway Bat, and Bat-mole cd fee Cape, it is jdaced snperfoaal to fee trafezim 
at its insertion into the acromion process. In the Gninea-pig I ha¥e found it to join fee 
itectm caj^tis anticm major ^ and to be attached with it to the base of oaaium ; in 
the ^uirrd and Norway Eat, however, it arose, in the specimens I have d^^eted, 
fee transverse process of fee atlas only. Mec!KEL did not seem to recognize it as a sepa- 
rate muscle in the Agouti, Paca, Sq^uirrel, Hamster, or Guinea-pig, appearing to consider 
it as part of the trajpezius. In the Hyrazc caperms^ according to Mubie and Miyabsd, it 
is strong, arising from the transverse process of the atlas, passing over the neck of fee 
scapula, and inserted into fee fascia covering the teres minor (Proc. Zool. Soa April 
1865, p. 334), In the Elephant, according to Ccvieb and Laubillaeb’s plates, it is large 
and superhcial to the trapezius at its in^rtion ; this is also the case with the Horse 
and Ass. In the Hippopotamus, Peccary, Pig, and Tapir it is small, and placed at its 
insertion superficial to, or on a level with, the trapezitis. 

In fee Kangaroo Haughto]!? describes it as very broad, arising from fee three upper 
cervical transverse processes, and inserted into the whole length of the clavicle as well 
as into the outer third of the scapular spine (qp. eit, voi. ix. part 4). Cuvier also 
describes it as large in the Great Kangaroo, Sarigue, and Phalangers, and inserted under 
cover of the trapezius^ a well-marked and distinct lemtor anguli scapulm being also 
figured as coexistent in the ‘ Becueil de Planches.’ 

The Imator claviculm was found by Mivaet in the Igmma tuhermlata, arising from 
fee transverse proce^ of the atlas, and inserted into the acromial end of fee clavicle and 
front margin of the papula (Proc. Zool. Soc, June 1867, p. 780). 

Cleido^occipital Mmole. — Second cleido-mastmd of Meckel; poriAo cermcedm trapezii 
of CcTiEB ; trapezius clameulam of Haughtok ; clavo-meulltme of Stbauss-Dubckheim.- 
In the Mammalia this muscle approaches most closely to its occasional formation in 
fee human subject among fee higher Simiadee. It is distinguished from the sterm- 
and cleidcHmtstoids on fee one hand, and fee trapezim on the other, in the Chimpanzee 
and Orang, where we find a simple areolar interyal between it and these muscles. It is 
marked in the ‘ Becueil des Planches ’ of Cuvieb and Laubillabb, both in the text wad 
niustmtions of Callithrix, Sajou, and Marmt^et. I have found it but slightly ^pa- 
rated in the Mamcm radiatm (Plate X. fig. 12, c). It is very broad in the Slender 
Loris and MaM mrL It is well m^nked and quite distinct in the Hedgehog (Plate XI. 
%. 22, c), beh]^ at^dbed below to fee davide, outside of and deeper than the dmdo 
mmt(dd{h)i and d>ove to the curved ridge of the occipital bone, in connexion with fee 
ia^rtion of fee trmpe^s (T). It is sesi in the figure of the Tenrec given by Cuvier*. 
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md In the Mole {Plate X %* 11, e) a broad and large 

with &e («), seems to embody in itself both the and clMh 

mmioMi in this animal the origins of the st^rwMmMoids cross each other orer 
ffi^hua line. In the Bats, which have no deido-mastoMs, the cleiio-oed^ital nrnscle 
seams to be represented by the occipital or neck portion of the long extensor of the 
wings, caBed by Ocvieb the dorso^cd^tal," which passes superficially over the davide 
to the thoracic limb, and is, apparently, the homologue of the cepMhhhmmrd. In the 
Armadillo Mr. Galtok describes, under the name of the lemtor dameuke^ a muscle ari^ng 
from the occipital aponeurosis outside the trafezim ; it is placed along the edge of, and 
parallel to, tibe dmd<hmmtoid^ and is inserted close to its outer side into the clavicle. 
It is figured also by CuviiE and LAtJEiLLAED in the same animal. It is clearly the homo- 
logue of the clmdo^cdpital, and not of the lemtor dammlm. In the Great Anteater 
the mnscle is very large and distinct, excluding the frapezim altogether from the occiput : 
it was conddered by Meckel as a second dddo-mastoid in this animal. 

Through the claviculate and semiclaviculate Rodents the homologies of the eldio- 
ocdjpital muscle can be clearly traced to the upper or cephalic clement of the compound 
c^kalo-Mmeral muscle which forms so important a part in the shoulder of the Carni- 
vora. In the common Squirrel (Plate X. fig. 18, c) the muscle is connected at the occi- 
put with the cranial attachment of the trapezius (T), which overlaps it superficially; 
below it is attached to the clavicle superficial to the clddo-mastoid {b). Intervening 
between it and the scapular attachment of the trapezius emerge the acromio-trachelien 
(e), to be attached to the acromial process superficial to the last-named muscle. This 
intervention of the acromio-trackelien, which I have before especially noted in this paper, 
is important as enabling us to discriminate between that portion of muscle which I take 
to form the homologue of the dddchocdpital^ but which in the Carnivora and some 
Rodents is described by preceding writers as the clavicular portion of the trapedm it^lf. 
In the Flying Squirrel, the Beaver, and the Surmulot, this part forms equally a separate 
and distinct mnscle, attached to the occiput near the trapezius, and separately to the 
clavicle below (see Plate XI. fig. 26, e). In the latter, as seen in the figure (c), the lower 
end is shifted outwards towards the acromial end of the clavicle, and with it is shifted 
the origin of the deido-mmtoid (b), so as still to preserve its relative superficial position : 
it is as if the clavicle had been elongated mainly at the inner or sternal en4 In these 
animals the muscle has been described by anatomists as a second clmdo-mmimd, but its 
invariable occipital attachment, the direction of its fibres, and its wide separation at its 
upper attachment from the real dddo-mastoid sufficiently distinguish it from that muscle. 
In the Marmot it is very large, and excludes the trapezim both from the occiput and 
the clavicle ; anteriorly it passes forward superficial to the cleidcHmadmd^ and Joins the 
hinder edge of the demo^mastmd* In the Capybara mid some other Regents also, imd 
in the Carnivora generally, it excludes the trepezim from the cxiciput, and is interted 
into the movable clavicle, or the aponeurotic “ inscription ” which repre^nts it, to which 
it is attached superficial to the ddd(Mnastoid, formii^ with it the cervical or cephalic 
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portion of ihei^^ah-kmmer&l mnsdej fiie lower of wliicli is formed by the muscles 
which foim, hfMan, the diamcolar fibres of the ^Umd md^etoralu major. In some, 
m in the Ckt, &is compound muscle is inserted as far down as the coronoid process of 
the by longitudinal fiision with the bracMalw antiom; but in most, as in the 
Bog, Badger and Weasel, and in the Rabbit and Guinea-pig, it is inserted into the 
humerus close below the pectoralis major. It will be seen, then, that I find the homo- 
iogue of the oMdo^cdpital in the muscle which Meckel and CwiES described as a 
^ond cMdo-rmstoid in the Insectivora and semiclariculate Rodents, as well as in that 
which they have described in the Carnivora as the cervical 'portion of the trapezius^ or 
the trapezius clavieularis (the clavo-eucullans of STKAUSs-DiiECKHEiM}. The intervention 
of the acromial insertion of the acromio-trachelien between the fibres of this muscle and 
the trapezim proper, before alluded to, and the gradual way in which it exclude the 
trapezius from the occipital bone in the lower Apes and Monkeys, its relation to the 
latter muscle at the occiput, and the occasional blending at their adjacent borders as 
an abnormal human variety, are all circumstances which favour this view, which has also 
the merit of simplifying the perplexing homologies of the cephalic portion of the com- 
pomid c^hah-humeral muscle, and explaining, more fully than before, the abnormal 
human varieties so frequently foimd in connexion with the side of the neck and shoulder. 
Tile identity of these homologues is well seen in the transitional forms found in the 
Insectivora and in the claviculate and semiclaviculate Rodents, as I have shown in the 
case of the Rabbit and Hedgehog. 

In many of the Carnivora the cephalic and cervical portion of the compound cephalo- 
humeral muscle is enormously developed, encroaching upon and excluding the trapezim^ 
not only from the occiput, but also from the neck-vertebrae (see Plate XI. fig. 23, c). 
Forming a broad sheet of muscle, with the fibres directed downwards and backwards, its 
deeper fibres are, in the Cat, inserted upon a cartilaginous rod representing the clavicle 
{(c). Into the deeper surface of this are also inserted the fibres of the distinct clmdeh 
mastoid element (5) ; the superficial fibres are, however, continued over the surface of 
this rod uninterruptedly into the arm by longitudinal fusion with the clavicular fibres of tbe 
pectoralis major (as STEAUSS-DtiECKHEiM thinks), and blending finally with the superficial 
fibres of the hrachialis anticus, are inserted with it into the ulna. In most of the Carni- 
vora the clavicle is repre^nted simply by a tendinous intersection on the deeper surface 
of the cephalodmmeral muscle. In this family the most striking development of the 
cUido^cdpital is found in the peculiar arrangement, before alluded to, in the sfriped 
Hyaena, Polecat, and Genette, and to a less marked degree in the Coati, as %ured in 
CuviE® and Laueillabb’s ‘ Recued.’ A second clavicular head of the clddkhocdpital 
crosses superfidaUy over the cleidchmastoid to join the sternal origin of the stermMnastmdj 
with the hinder border of which at the stemo-clavicular joint it is united, and not at all 
with the dmdo-mmtmd. Thus is produced an apparently double or ^cond defmo-cMdo^ 
mmtoid muscle, imbricated upon the true one, and strikingly resembling the human variety 
I have d^cribed in an earlier part of this paper. The Marmot shows a similar arrangement. 
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of thei® aati^fes Mmits of ^ test re^ug, I Wwe, i^ the homolc^im heirem i^catMi 
As d^crihed by Murie and Mitast, the stemo^cMdo^mmimd ap|»i«tns is repesent^ 
^ thf^ nan^l^ : — ^(hie, attach^ to the occipital bon^ and insearted witti ihe bm^ 
into nhaa, is the eMd(hoec^ted, joining in the foimattoxL of a ccaaponud 
hmmnd with some erf the s^regated fibres of the feelmoMB mid of the ^acMaUs 
Another portion, the tree sienKhmastM^ is connected abo’^ with the angle erf the Jaw 
and mmmt&r {demo-mmcillary t. mmdibular of the Enminants and Pach^brms, 
riso Meckel, Anat. Oomp. t. yi. p, 163) ; below, it joins its f^iow of tiie opposite 
at and aboTe the stemnm. A third pmtion, a very slender muscle, somewhat re^ahling 
the omf^ymd^ is attached in front to the paramastoid proce^ and joins IwiMad with 
the first cm ite deep surface : diis third part, according to the homolo^es hearein sus^ 
tained, would be the true cUido-mastmd muscle, the name which is bestowed by Mcrie 
and Mivaet upcm the first described portion (Proc. ZooL Soc. April 11, 1865, pp. SEl, 
SS2). 

The limits of this paper will hardly permit me to follow further the various develop* 
mente of the foregoing group of muscles in the Pachyderms, Enminants, and the rest 
of the Mammalia. It will be enough for my purpose if I have succeeded in showing the 
more important forms which, when o<xnirrmg as varieti^ in the human subject, tend to 
exhibit in a sufficiently marked manner wbat may be considered as xiroofs and examples 
orf Darwinian principle of reversiony or Imo of inherit ance^ in this department of 
anatomical science, 

I will now proceed to consider another ^oup of occasionai varieties in the human 
shoulder, which I believe I was the first to connect with their homologies in the animal 
kingdom, and one of which, the scapmlcHilamculary I was the first to discover and name 
in tlm httiami subject 

8tmmo<h(mdr(hscapidar and 8€apul(hclmi€ular Mmcles . — In my paper read before the 
Eoyal Society in 1864, 1 figured and described example of an apparently double deve* 
lopment of the mhclmim muscle. The upper portion had the normal attachments of 
the subclavim muscle ; the lower part, separated from it by a distinct ansolar interval, 
somewhat wide externally, arose, in one case, by a distinct tendon from Ae sternum and 
first rib-<mrtil^e, but, in another, in common with the aubekemm, Pa^Bg*outwards as a 
somewhat fuMform muaele over the axillary v^tels and nerves, it wm inserted fieAy 
into the tubercle of the coracoid proce^ and conoid ligament* ^ my paper pubMAed 
in the ‘ PrcKjeedinp of the Eoyal Sockty’ in 1865, I figured dumbed a amite 
mn«:le, found on tbe left side of a thin fmnale subject (Pkte IX. fig. 10, *). It wm m 
roundish fusiform muscle, arising tendinous from the fii^ rib-c^ilage clem to tibe step* 
num, md inserted into the supras^pular hgament and Imm of the con^did proi»^ 
where it was «%>nn^ted with the origin erf tbe musdie (o). 

In tl^ !^me shoulder a distinct band of mtMSJtdar fibr^ idiout an inch wi^ and m 
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to the subelamm mascle (m m) ; it was quite distinct horn the fi^-dewaibed stm'm- 
mx^pukar mn^le, tat was conn^Jted with it to the ta%iii of the mm-hymi,) which was 
nornMd m aU otiher respects. In my paper of 1868 I noted anotha: ^ajimen of *this 
fermation on toe left shoulder of a male subject The^ abnorm^ human vmieties, toe 
stmm^scaptdar and sca^uliHilmimlar muscles, have been found in compamtively few 
subjects, partly, I believe, on account of the difficulty of pre^wing thOT entire in the 
ordinary way of apportioning the subject to different students, and toe Bahility of toe 
latter especially to be removed along with the fat and ttaues which fill up the interval 
between the scapula, clavicle, and first rib when toe vessels and nerves are disKctta. I 
have therefore considered that any ^timate of their frequency in the human subject 
would neces^rdy be a fallacious one. 

The st&rm~$capular muscle corresponds in mc^t respects with the following abnormal 
muscular slips described by their observers under various names. 

Meckel described a double subclavtits muscle, and compared it to the external and 
internal intercostals (Muskellehre, 1816). It had previously been described by Boehmee 
as a muscle connected with the origin of the subclavius,, and inserted into the coracoid or 
acromion ( ! ) process (Observ. Anat. rar. praefat. Halle, 1756, p. ix) ; and also by Haller 
as a double mbclavim (De Corp, Hum. Fabr. t. v. part L p. 95 «, mid t. vi. p. 77, 1756); 
and by Scemmeebing as a variety of the cmo-hyoid,, arising from the first rib and inserted 
into the scapula (De Corp. Hum. Fabr. t iii. p. 173, 1796); and by Eose:smulleb, on 
the left side of a male subject arising from the rib-<artilage behind the subckmm^ and 
inserted near the base of toe coracoid process (Beitrage fiir die Zergliederungskunst, Bd. L 
Heft 3, S. 375, Tab. ii., and ‘ De nonnullis Musculis,’ 1814, p. 6). 

R. Wagxee described it as a variety of the omo-hyoid, arising from the first rib-cartiJ^e, 
and inserted into the incisiira scajpulm with the origin of the omo-hyoid (Heuso^gee's 
Zeitschrift, Bd. iii. S. 335). 

Theile described a rounded muscle, arising from the first rib-cartilage, and inserted 
into the base of the coracoid and upper border of the papula, in a male subject in 
whom the (modiymd was wanting. He considered it as a variety of the mrratm wagnm 
{SiEMMEEBme's Encyclop. Anat., Joledah’s Trans, p. 206, 1843). 

Macwhikkie quotes Haller and Scemmeeeikg as above (op. cit, p. 187). Halleo' 
describes as a variety of toe omodiymd a considemble slip of muscle, connected by one 
tendon to the first rib-cartilage, and by another inserted into the upper border c£ toe 
scapula with the origin of a normal omo-hyoid (op. p. 4). Gegbee also describes a 
simiim' abnormality as connected with toe omo-hyoid (Vier Ahhand. 1847, and Neue 
Anomalien, 1849). 

The Sca^ulo-clmimlar variety I believe to be homolc^cgdly identical mth the mus- 
cular slips described by toe following writers. 

Von Kragss described, under toe name of toe cormo-cervicaUs^ a slip of mu^le 
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of the Kjapol^ and inserted into the cervical fama close to the acapnia (quoted by 
Qjjaw, ^ Arteriesj’ pL 4. fig. 21), 

lyL&cwHiHKiS described a mns<de ^ a variety additional to the omo^h^md, arising &om 
tlie scapula behind and intemsd to that muscle, forming a belly as thick as the little 
finger, and attached by a rounded tendon to the middle of the upper border of the cla^ 
vicle (qp. dt p. 187), 

Hallett described a muscle arising from the upper border of the ^pula with the 
omohymd, and inseitei into the upper part of the stemo-clavicular articulation. He 
also found other slips of the same general character (qp. cit. p. 4). 

Luschka found a slip of muscle connected with the origin of the ormhhymd^ and in- 
serted into the back |^t of the inner end of the clavicle, which he considered m a variety 
of the omodiymd (Mulleb’s Archiv, 1856, S. 284), Similar slips are mentioned by Hybtu 
(Lehrbuch, S. 344) and by Henle (qp. dt, S. 116) as varieties of the omodiyoid. 

Stemo^clavimlar Miisd ^. — In the ‘Proceedings of the Royal Society’ (June 21st, 1866, 
p. 238), I described under the above name (first given by Mr. Bekeeley Hill) an abnormal 
muscle found on the left side of a male subject (see Plate IX. fig. 9, 1). It was trianguto 
in shape, arising by a thin tendon from the front of the mannbdum era?’ just below the 
origin of the stemo-mastoid, formed a distinct muscular layer spreading upwards and 
outwards in a fan-shape under the pectaralu major (P), and separated from the snhclamm 
(m) by the costo-coracoid membrane, and was inserted into the lower border of the cla- 
vicle about its middle third, passing as far outwards as the origin of the deltoid muscle. 
A cleido-ocdpital muscle (c) coexisted. On both sides of another male described in 
the same paper (p. 231) I found the upper digitation of origin of the pectoralis minor 
somewhat separated from the rest, and arising as high as the first intercostal aponeurosis, 
passing upwards to he inserted into the costo-coracoid membrane and clavicle* This was 
specified as a formation similar to a sf ertuhclamcular mu^le, produced by a differentiation 
of the fibres of the pectoralis minor, as found in the Rodents, 

A similmr variety was recorded by Hallee (Elements of Physiology), and quoted by 
Hexle. Theile also described as a variety of the mbclaimis a muscle arising from 
the first rib-cartilage, and inserted into the middle part of the front border of the cla- 
vicle {(p, dt, p. 173). In May 1864 Mr. Beekeley Hill described a well-marked spe- 
cimen of this muscle under the above name, quoting Hallee, and pointing out its homo- 
logy in the Bats and Birds (Proc. Royal Med.-Chirurg. Soc. vol. iv. No. 6, p. 351). 

Comparative Aka'TOMY of the three foregoing rarieties , — In the (Simta pammm) 
Meckel describes a second insertion of the subckmm into the i^apula (stemchBcapular)^ 
near the attachment of the levator angtdi scapulm. This is quoted by R. Waoker (op. 
mt. S, 336) as corresponding to the double mhclamm in Man. In the Insectivora I have 
found a corresponding muscle distinctly marked in the Mole (Plate X, fig. 11, i), arisiiig 
outside the true Bubdmim (m) from the sternum and first rib, separated from it by an 
areolar interval ; it crossed the insertion of the mpra^imtm (q), and was inserted into 
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tlbe aeromion pro^^ aii4 mmmdo^lammdmr ligmmmt, where it was still more distinctly 
s^arated horn the mikchmm. In the same animal Mr. Hinii found, as I have myself 
snbsequently ako done, a remarkable development of the d^Mhclmimlar muscle, as a 
large triangnlar mass of muscle arising from the front half of the sternum, and inserted 
into the stunted but strong clavicle close to the origin of the deltoid. The same authbr 
also mentions the presence of this muscle in the Bats. 

A 8term-sca;pular muscle is described by Mr. Galton in the Dasyj^m eexcinctm under 
the bead of subchvius, arising from the first rib, and inserted by a flat tendon along the 
whole extent of the upper edge of the strong acromion process, and continuous with the 
supraspinous fascia. He refers to its similarity to the stemo-scapular muscle described 
by Mivabt and Murie in the Agouti (Trans. Linn. Soc. vol. xxvi. p. §28). He al^ 
found the subclavius inserted into the acromion process of the scapula in the Two-toed 
Sloth. In the Cape Anteater, Humphry describes the subclavius as a large muscle arisdng 
from the first and second rib-cartilage and adjacent part of the sternum beneath the 
pectorals y it is attached by a few fibres to the clavicle, but the major part passes 
beneath that bone over to the coracoid and its ligaments to be inserted into the supra* 
spinatus fascia, as well as to the margin of the acromion process (o^. cit. p. 297, and 
plate 4). Galtox found, in the same animal, a sesamoid bone at the insertion of the 
muscle, just under the acromio- clavicular joint {op. cit. p. §72). 

In the Carnivora the homologies of the stemchscapular muscle are but little decided. 
In the Weasel a deeper set of the pectoral muscular bundles, arising from the manubrium, 
pass upwards and outwards over the tuberosity of the humerus, and are continuous with 
a muscular layer lying upon the supraspinafus, and attached with it to the upper 
border of the scapula (Plate XI. fig. 24, i). In the Dog also, a few of the fibres of the 
pectoralis are differentiated and connected with the mpraspinatus. In Cuvier and 
Laubillard’s plates of the Lion, it seems to be represented by the muscle marked J, 
and in that of the Panther marked J -{-2. In the Hyaena it is very large, attached, on 
the one hand, to the sternum and first rib-cartilage, and on the other to the upper 
border of the scapula It seems also to be present in the Genette. In the Eodents 

it is better marked, blended, however, more or less, with the subclamusy the scapulo^ 
clavicular^ and the stemo^clavicular muscles. I have found it very large in the Rabbit 
(Plate X. fig. 16, B, i f ), arranged in two thick bundles, an upper (i) and a lower (f) 
passing from the front of the manubrium sterni and suprasternal process, and continued 
uninterruptedly under the clavicle, forming a thick sheet of muscle upon the mpra^ 
spinatm {q) to be inserted into the upper border of the scapula. Connected with it and 
covering its upper half abpve the clavicle is a layer of fibres (A, ^), reaching only from 
the scapular spine to the clavicle (^), into the upper border of which they are inserted. 
This layer, more or less separable from the deeper or true stemo^capular fibres, I have 
considered to represent the scapulo-clammlar muscle, which becomes a more distinct 
muscle in its congeners, the Guinea-pig and Norway Rat (Plate X. fig. 17, A & B, I', and 
Plate XI, fig. 2§, k)* On the opposite or lower border of the clavicle are attached the 
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&0 w^er Hdb m cfcstly Mae komdl^^ ^ 

hf its cscameximi wifii ^ MemO'-me^mk^. 

*Gm group of mu^l^ just tecaibed ian^e beaa ^eu togo&^r mm m, feekim^ 
wmamt bj Ksatjsb (c^. dt. S. 104), and as the mMcmm by Crnimm (Mem^ pi. 2SS)^ 
but tbe interposition of the clavicle Iwstweai ibe upper md low^ j^tions of d^]^ 
la^ pomts evidently to their correspondence, teq>ecl4vrfy, to the «Bd 

Mmmhciammimr of other ammals ; and they lare, at le^ worthy of ^pri^cm as Ae 
component ^rts of the cephal<hhuimral^ as dla^mguish^ by the ^me hone or iU tendi« 
nons repre^tative. Another portion of the j^ctorals of the Babbit answer more dic^dy 
&aa ^ese to fkmpeciomUs minor of Man. 

Hm dxmo-Bc^nlar muscle in the Guinea-pig (Plate X. %. 17, A &: B, i) corr^ond# 
with a swbehmm in being attached to the movable cdavide (s) by its more superficaal 
fibres, while lha deeper are continued to the outer |mrt of the spinous proc^® of the 
scapula, where it is inserted between the supraspinatm (q) and infru^im:ttis. In the 
Mme animal the scaptdo<lammlm‘ muscle {k) is very ^nsiderable in mze and di^toct 
jfrom &e supraqfinatm, over which it mores freely ; arising from the scapular sjune and 
supraspinous frsda, internal to the last, and inserted into the movable clavicle (s) 
opposite to the stemo^clavieular (i). This last-named mu^le arises from the middle of 
the sternum, between and partly covered by the upper and lower fibres of the pectorals, 
forming a triangular layer very distinct in its origin and msertitm. In the Norway Bat 
(Hate X. fig. 19, & Plate XI. fig. 26) the subclavius proper (m) k represented by a small 
bundle of fibres arising to the inner side of the stem(hsmpu!ar^ and inserted into the lower 
surface of the inner end of the claricle (^). The k a fusiform mi^le 

(f) ending in two tendons of insertion, one with the mm^kymd into the cervical border, 
and the other into the acromion process of the scapula. The sai^ifhd&vimlar (k) m 
tlte ^me miimal is very distinct, arising from the middle of the su|Mmspinous fe^ia, mrd 
inerted into the outer end of the clavicle (r). This bone articulates dir^i^y both with 
the ^mum ^d scapula, m that the action of the mu^e upon it pr^^to imarly fee 
mme conditions as in the human subject, and is nec^mrily more Mmitei fe«a in fee 
Babbit and other semiclaviculate animals. 

The stemo^mapil&r muscle has been described by Mubie and Mivabt in tl^ 

€€^pmms m arkmg from the sternum in front of fee origin of timj^dormlw mvd 

continued over the feoulder articulation to its insertioBt into tlm anterirer 
angle of the swsapula (ojp. mt. p. SB8). They ako found it in the Gai^a pig, i 
with a slip from the to tlm ^vick {see^puio<lummdm% mad feiii 

Mbceel describes it as a jmrt of the ia tim Hmre, and 

(pp. 259, 260), and that Cunm consider^ it m part of fee (Gg^c^ vdLi. 

p. $1$}, In the * Becueil de Planch^ ’ it k in fee Babbit m SSS), 

In the Crewed Agcmti, MiviBt ami Mume to tere a 4«iWb 

cmgin, vk. a k^er, from the ^emum h^wemi fee peitowd bwifl^ ; imd a mwtto, i 
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1 l» wmi &iae the of t^ ^t^er ori^ are c^anected wi& 

the olavicle (st€m 0 -clmi€tdm% moA of &em jom the smaller origm amder that 

h«ie, to he m^rtei !««* the mten(M vertetel gmgfe, and into the snpar^pinons &scia 
rf ^ s^pnla. 1m the Haie th^ fi>nnd one broad gtemal origin and a very wide sea- 
^iar along the whole cervical border, mwm of them ^hering to the 

<®afeer end of the r^imentary clavicle (stdtclavim or stsfmH^iaM€ular) (Proc. 2 boL Soc. 
Jnoie 18665 p. 3i8}, In Cuvike and Laueillaeo’s plates of the Forenpine (pL 229. %. 2) 
Ae dem(hsm^€tr mnscl^, marked m a suhclamus^ is very long, and pas^ ontward to 
the s^pular spine. MAa\Li^ER has also found it in this animal (<^. aX p, 11), In the 
phttes of the Capybara, Paca, and Squirrel, the same muscle, or the stermM^hmmlar, 
is marked as a deeper portion of the pectorals. In the common Squirrel I have found 
it as a distinct muscle, passing under the clavicle to the scapular spine and suprascapular 
fascia (Plate X. fig. IS, i). The st^mo-sca^lar muscle receives its highest development 
in the Pachyderms and Knminants, and especially in the Elephant, Hippopotamus, 
Peccary, Pig, Horse, and Ass (Plate XI. figs. 20 & 21, ?), to whose heavy bodies it 
forms a powerful, muscular, sling-like support, upon and between the fore legs, reversing 
its “ poiiit ^appui'' ascompared with its action in the animals before described, in whom 
its power is exercised chiefly in the direction of the fore limbs. In these heavier animals 
its arrangement scarcely calls for a more detailed description in this place. In his 
monograph upon the Hippopotamus, Gratiolet describes the muscle as the seapido- 
Mernal, arising from the coracoid and acromion processes and the supraspinatm fascia, 
and inserted into the rmnubnum stemi and first costal cartilage. He considers it as 
probably the homologue of the suhdavius (p. 256). 

In the Marsupials, a muscle answering to it is represented by Cuyiee and LAUEiLiiARD 
in their plates of the Great Kangaroo, Kangaroo-Hat, and Sarigue, connected with the 
scapula and mfprmpinatus fascia. Galton mentions that in the Wombat a portion of 
the suhcl^miis muscle is carried on through the supraspiitaim fascia to the scapular 
spine ; and that the notes of a MS. w ork in the Oxford Museum describe in the same 
animal a ^cond head of the mbclavim, “ a very delicate one arising from the lower ribs and 
jmsring vertically upwards to end in a fine tendon,” Mivart describes a muscle passing 
from the sternum to the coracoid bone in the Iguana tvlercuhta (Froc, ZooL Soc, 1867, 
p. 779). 

The Scapulo-clamcular muscle is described and figured in Cevies and LArEiLLAsn’s 
plates of the Rat-mole of the Cape (pi. 216*4-) with the following annotation: — ‘‘Hans 
notes maiginedes,” M, Cuviee dit, “ 11 existe un muscle particulier allant de la portion 
moyen dc Fmnopkte a la clavicule, ou il s’insere derriere la deuxieme portion clavieu- 
]teire du trapem, ou pourra Fappeier ‘ sus-clavier * ou ‘ scapuLo-clavien,’ ” They also 
d^ail^ and figure, under the same names and nearly the same terms, a like muscle in 
^rigue {M^lphis mmmtpmUs), 

CM a revibw of ^is group of muscle in the forgoing animak, tike st&rm-^apulw 
mwsle s^m% m mmj ia^m^, to embody the fiibres of the mbcMmm, and in others 
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|0 be ma4e up cM^I- by tbe at tihe imperfect dbrfcle or 

tative, of a Mmm-demmlar and a smpulfhc^mmU&r element* 

la tbe bearfer animals, in wbom tbe clavicle is altogether wanting, it constitates a 
contmaoas muscular support to tbe trunk upon and between tbe scapulfle, unintei^ptad 
by ^e intervention of a clavicular representative, and embodying idl tbe various dlaments. 
in animals pos^ssed of a clavicle, and using tbe fore paws as bands, tibe distinction 
of tbe sterno^hmmlar^ subclavian^ and scapulchclamcular elements becomes mone 
marked ; while in some, like tbe Eabbit, a combination of these is evident in the 
compound mu^ular mass. In tbe Guinea-pig the stermhclavioular and 
are large and distinct muscles, while the stemo-scapular is also very distinct and ^parate 
irom them. In tbe Norway Eat tbe mthelcmm and stemosca^ular are distinct, and the 
smpulchclamcular well marked, while the sfemo-clavicular ^ems altc^ther wanting, 
Tbe last-named element seems to be the most marked in Mammalia of burrowing and 
fiying habits, and it draws powerfully tbe primary segment of tbe fore limbs, chiefly 
used in tbe^ motions, backwards against tbe resisting and reacting atmosphere. All 
the^ modifications are evidences of teleological adaptations of a common morphological 
structure, such as we find prevailing in other parts of tbe animal organization. 

Suj^acostal Muscle. — ^An abnormal and infrequent variety in tbe human subject was 
flrst recorded and described by me in the ‘Proceedings of tbe Iloyal Society’ of 1865. 
It occurred, on both sides, in a muscular male subject, in whom a levator-clavicular and 
thirteen other abnormalities were found (see Plate IX. fig. 8, n). It was a tiiin, flat, 
ribbon-shaped muscle, placed upon the upper four ribs, between the digitations of tbe 
^ectomlis minor and those of the serraius magnus. It was attached above to the outer 
■edge of the first rib near its cartilage, by a fieshy attachment about an inch broad, 
passing downwards and slightly forwards; the fibres gradually spread out in somewhat 
ef a fan-shape, and dropped insertions into the outer surfaces of the second, third, and 
fourth ribs, close to the origin of the pectoredis minor. It was entirely distinct from 
the intercostals, from which a well-marked fascia separated it 

In the ‘ Proceedings of the Eoyal Society ’ of 1867 I recorded another specimen, found 
also in a male subject, and on both sides. It was attached above to the first rib, as in 
the first case, and was connected also externally to the cervical fascia covering the sea- 
Unm mticus^ with which it s^med to be in part continuous. Below it attached to 
the tMrd rib only, in front of the serratus magnus. Since that time we have found 
another specimen of this muscle, also in a male, and on both sides. 

Mr, Macalisteb has found this muscle several times, very large and mui^ular. In a 
male subject it existed on the left side only, attached above wholly to the cervical li^ia, 
and below to the third and fourtih. nbs, about 6^ inches from the sternum, in the ^me 
situation as the foregoing. He has found it usually narrower and thicker on the right 
ride than on the left. In one instance it measnred 3f inch^ long, f inch wide, and indfi 
thick, overlapping the upper digitetions of the smratm magnm, and ascending behind 
the axilla]^ vein, attached on the right ride to the fimt rib, md on the left into the 
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#i 3 iy. It lay ODamierably external to tlie origin of tbe iesser pectoral 
muscle, and was in^ted mt^nal to the scedmm mtim$- Mr. MACALisma considered 
it as actii^ from b^ow upon the cer?i<^ frscia above (Notes on Mnsc. Anomalies, p. 7). 
He states that the muscle occurs in the Baimwptera rostrMa^ in the Seal, and in several 
Moniteys. 

Profa^r Tuefeb, of Edinburgh, has also met with this muscle in two male subjects ; 
in one on both sides, and in the other on the right side only. In the form^ it consisted 
of a long, ribbon-shaped muscle attached by a thin expanded tendon to the upper border 
of the fifth rib, immediately internal to the serratus magnus. The innermost part of 
this attachment was continuous with the intercostal fascia, and was attached to the rib 
at its junction with the cartilage. From the anterior surface of the fourth rib, close to 
the origin of the serratus mag^ius, a second and smaller origin proceeded. The muscle 
pas^d over the third and second ribs to be attached to the first rib immediately external 
to the tendon of origin of the svhclavius. It was 6 inches long and f of an inch broad 
at its widest part. In the subject in which the muscle was found on the right side only, 
it was attached to the upper border of the fourth rib, 2 inches external to the junction 
with the cartilage, ascended over the third and fourth ribs, and was attached above to 
the first rib f of an inch outside the origin of the siibclavius (Journal of Anatomy and 
Physiology, May 1867, p. 251 ; and May 1868, p. 393, and figure). In the Liverpool 
Medical and Surgical Reports, October 1867, Dr. Eobeets describes one of these muscles 
extending from the fourth to the first rib; and in Viechow’s ‘ Archiv,’ November 18th, 
1867, one is described by Bochdalek, Jun., under the name of “ mpracostalis cmterior^'* 
and another by Pye-Smith in No. XLIII. of the same Journal (p. 142). 

CoMPAEATiVE Axatomv. — Professor Tuenee considers the mpracostal muscle described 
by me to be the homologue of the thoracic prolongation of the mammahan rectm^ which 
in the Cat, Otter, Beaver, Porcupine, and various other Mammalia reaches as far forwards 
as the first rib. But, as this accurate observer proceeds to say, “ In these animals, how* 
ever, the thoracic and abdominal parts of the rectus are directly continuous with each 
other, whilst in the human subject a break, corresponding in the first specimen to the 
fifth rib, and in the second to the fifth rib and fourth intercostal space, occurred ; but 
this break may be regarded as comparable to one of those transverse tendinous inter- 
sections invariably found in the abdominal portion of the human rectus abdoniinis^ and 
which exists also in the recti of the greater number of Mammalia.” In his first paper 
*‘On the Muse ulus sternalis'" {op. cit. 1807, p. 250) this author alludes also to a mustde 
described by Boeehaaye and Poetal, which was directly continuous with the thoracic 
attachment of the rectus abdominis, as undoubtedly to be regarded as the homologue 
4>f the anterior fibres of the mammalian rectus. In the case recorded by Boeehaave it 
rmched behind the great pectoral muscle as high as the junction of the third rib with 
its cartil^e, and in that described by Poetal as high as the second rib. This latter 
muscle is, however, evidently a formation distinct from the mpracostalis, which pertains 
rather to the upper part of the thorax than to its abdominal portion. 
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better in its homological bearings nith the abnormal human mprmco^^m to« 
Urn rmtm th&rcmmm does. Beside being confined to toe n|^r part oi the tomm, toe 
upper attachment of toe mu^e is always in <dose relation to the in^rticm of toe antm"^ 
as in the human abnormality. This is well seen in the Bog (Hate XI* fig.27, 
where it is connected below, not to toe ^mum as in many Mammalia, but to th^ 
i^ond and third costol cartilages and intercostal aponeurosis, and does not re^h any^ 
where near the insertion of the rec^ ahd&mrds. The ^me armngement is found al^ 
in toe Badger. In the Babbit tbe muscle is sliort, but broad, and reaches :from the firrt 
rib and to the cartilage of the second rib, extending inwards far as to the sternum 
(see Plate X. fig. 16, B, n ) ; while the rectm thoradms reaches only up to toe 
rib, the most common upward limit in the Mammalia generally. It is not mention^ 
by Kbaose in his description of this animal. In ca^s in which the rectus extends to 
the first rib, the stemo-cosial muscle usually overlaps it (see figs. 18 & 26, »). assuming 
an oblique position on the thorax. It is always attached to the first rib close to the 
inner side of the origin of the scalenus anticus^ and thence passes obHqueiy downward 
and inwards between the upper end of the rectm thoradcus and the ]>ectorai system 
of fibr^, the ^pectcralis minor and stemo-^lavicn^ar both lying superficial to it. The 
rectus thoradcus itself is attached to the first rib and its cartilage, always closer to the 
sternum, and much internal to the upper attachment of the sterno-eostal, and never has 
BO intimate a relation with the scaleni as the last-named muscle. In this respect espe- 
cially the human mtfracostal muscle resembles the stemo-costal of animals much more 
than the rectm thoradcus. In the Mammalia generally the stemo-costal is a more or 
le^ triangular muscle, but sometimes tapers off below before it joins at the sternum with 
the deeper pectoral fibres, of which it always forms the deepest layer. It is covered by 
a fascia derived from that of the rectus thoradcus and intercostals. In the Quadra* 
mana the sternocostal is usually large. In tbe Bonnet-Monkey it reaches and cre^^ 
the upper part of the rectm thoradcus as low down as the second and third rib (^e Plate 
X. fig. 12, n). In the Magot it is enormous, as figured by Cuvier ^d Laukumrb, 
arising by digitations from the three upper ribs, and passing downw^ds and inwards to 
the three upper pieces of the sternum. In the Fapio Mormm it is attaoh^ to toe first 
rib above, and below to the second and third costal cartilages. In the Marm<»et and 
Lemur macaco it aris^ from the first rib close to the scalmm, and creases, m in toe 
Cmmivora generaHv, the upper fibres of the rectm thoradms. It is found in toe Hedge* 
bog and Tenrec ; and according to Cuvier, in the Black Bear, Coati, Pmitoer, licm. 
Hyaena (very large). Badger, Genette, ai^ Polecat. In the Panther a top of 

^ In Ms paper on the Myology of the Cape Anteater and Seal, Professor Hcmmiby deserihes, in the latter 
tmder tee name of tee mhchivius^ a muscle tein fimn the maii^ of the stenntm opp<»fte tee second. 
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^fOTaa to Jc«a tbe pe^ral fibres arisii^ from that boae {Fkte X. %. 18, »). la 
CuvJEB and Latjeillaed’s plates it se^s to be tbe ma^e malted m tike lower part of 
tbe sealmm, and figured as a very large muscle in tbe jBradypm tridactylm and Tam^dua, 
reaching from the first rib to tbe eighth, between tbe pectorals and sermtm magnus. In 
Mecjebl’s description of the Two-toed Anteater, be describes a long muscle arising from 
tbe first rib, and inserted into tbe front part of tbe ninth, tenth, and eleventh, under tbe 
name of “der Ideiner Brustmuskel,” stating expressly that it is not attached to the 
scapula, but that it seems to be an elongation of the external intercostal (Archiv, BA v. 
Hft. i. p. 41, c). This is evidently a muscle of tbe same nature as our human m^rch 
costalis, and agrees more with the stemo^costal of tbe other Mammalia thmi with the 
rectus ihoraeims^ which is coexistent and well developed in the same animal. Tbe same 
muscle is figured in this animal by Cuvier and Laurillaed (pi. 257. figs. 2 & 6) as tbe 
mderior scalenus ; but as it commences clearly at the fihst rib, and does not ascend into 
tbe neck, it cannot be admitted as entitled to this name. 

In the Elephant the stemo-costal muscle seems to be represented, according to the 
same authorities, by a large muscle, attached on the one hand by three digitations to the 
first rib, and on the other to the side of the upper pieces of the sternum, reaching as 
low as, but not overlapping, the npper insertion of the rectus ahdomims. By some this 
may be conadered as a rectus sfternalis with an interruption of the nature of a tendinous 
“ inraiption;’' but the appearance of the musde agr^s best with that of tbe stemo^os- 
talis, while a tendinous separation or interval between the rectm thoraetcus and the 
rectm a^irnmnis is not usually seen in the Mammalia. In the P^jcaiy it is composed 
of two large digitations quite unlike a rectus stemalis; and in the Pig, the anterior fibres 
of the most anterior intercostal muscle cross superficially over tbe second rib-carlils^e to 
be inserted into the sternum below it, showing a feeble developnaatof the ^cmehmMaUs 
or mpracostalis muscle. In the Ass the muscle is repre^nted by one dictation only. 

Upon the wbole it seems to me that the balance of facts is moro in frvour of tl^ 
identity of the human abnormal supracostalis muscle with the stemo^staUs of thm 
Mammalia, than witb the rectm thorudcus of these animals, as in the homolc^ prc^o^ 
by Professor Turner, Finally, I would refer to the same si^ramdal or MermHmtal 


third, and fcrurth ribs, and inserted into the edge of the ^rst rib near the point con’^ponding to the inserfioa 
i*f ^ mximm it Wm. 31ie m^erj nf flie fore Ihnh cinssed ite ft in do®© eonteet -wiA 

the maJmm, indeed i^me of ite fibres Join^ that mnsde" cafe. p. ^7 itidpl. fi). Tim desmpfion deaaiy 
answeis to the stemo^cmtal nansde figured 1^ Owisit mA m 
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Explaitatiok of ™s Pmtes. 

Fop fee sake of conveaiast reference fee letters of each fignre point ont fee m 
bomolc^ons muscles, &c. 

Mmm-mmtmi j siem^Hnmdthdar or mamllary of veterinary anatomists. 

I. Ch^b-mastmi. 

#. CMi^hoec^aly second clMo^astmd of Meckel and Cuviee ; frc^ezim clmiculmm 
of fee latter and other authors. 

d, OedfUo-mafuUtf, Bkomhmdem eapitis; rhomhmde de la fete of Ceviee; rh&mbmda 
mtSHeur of Meckel ; levator scapnlm imnar vel jposterior of Doeolass and 

&EMEIST1E. 

K Homolc^ons slip of fee last nam^. 

B, JhUoid. 

«. Imedor clammlmofMxjxim, acrcmm^trachUim of Qimwii afmhtraehilim,acr(mm* 
hasilmr of Vioq d'Azye; lemtor scapulm major v. anferm' of Doeolass and 
JtotMEisfEs; iraneverso-smpmlaire of ^rBAESs-DuECKHEiM ; clamo^tracMMm 
of Chekck ; mm-atlantimm of Haeghtoe. 

I f. Homologoas feps of fee preceding connected wife fee Uvator m^vM mv^lm 
and the ^rraU respectively. 
f. I^mdor an§vii mmpulm* 

F. AbnoHsal sli^ of ditto. 

I'. Ad^w ^hnm of Walphee; rhomkHdloid of Macalis!peb. 

k. Splemmt 

U. Splemim ^Mi. 

l. ^mo*mapmlar; wMemm of Meckel and Cevie»; fmtmodm mfiovs of vetehaa^ 

anatomists. 

Smd^m antiem. 

/. Sm^mmpodwm or medim. 

J. mm^o^hmm of Ceviee; j^rt 

m]^a^nidm of other writers. 

^ ^tm^mmlmr ; pedwalw of ^me imfe^ 
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«, Buffraco^alU or stm'nocmtalh'^ the rectus thorccicus ofTxmimsL 

0. (hm-hfoid. 

P. Pecioralis inajcr, 
f, Pectm'alis minor, 

q. Sujpra^inatus. 

P. Mhomboideus major, 

r. Mhomboideus minor, 

Kt. Mectus tkoraewiis ; continuation of rectus abdominis, 

S. Serratus ^nagnus, 

s. Berrafus posticus superior. 

T. Trapezius, 

1. Subscapular is, 
u, Mectus capitis anticus major. 

V. Mectus capitis anticus minor, 
w. Mectus lateralis. 

Clamcle, or its rudimentary representative, or tendinous “inscription.” 

y. Tuberosity of the Itumerus. 

3 . Acromion process, or spine of scapula. 

z. Metacromioii process of scapula. 

1. Transverse process of the atlas. 
b c. Levator humeri^ lower part of cephalo-humeral of some writers, when formed by the 

cleido-niastoid {b) and cleido-occipital {c) above, with the clavicular fibres of 
the deltoids (D) ov pecforalis major (P) below. 
b e. The same compound muscle, when formed above by the cleido-mastpid (b) and the 
acromio-trachehen or levator claviculw (e), and by the same muscles below. 

An abnornal anomalous muscular slip connected with the rhomhoideus major ^ found 
only in one subject (male). 

PLATE IX. 

Fig. 1. Back view of the muscles of the human shoulder in a male subject, showing the 
occipito-scapidar variety {d) on the right side. 

Fig. 2. Back view on both sides, showing \arieties homologous with the occipito-scapulat 
(d, d)^ and one other anomalous slip (6) of rhomhoideus major (B). 

Fig, 3. Back view on left side, showing homologous occipito-scapular (§) and two slips 
(g and n) from levator atiguU scapulae {f) to serratus magnus (S) and sermtus 
posticus supejior (s). 

Fig. 4. Back view on left side, showing slips (g and jj) of levator anguli scapulm {f) to 
serratus posticue superior (5) and serratus magnus (S). 

Fig. 5. Back view on right side, showing homologous slips (s and rj) to the same muscles 
from the front surface of levator anguh scapnlm (jf). 

MDCCCLXX. Q 
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F%. 8, B^k Tiew on right sMe, showing homologons slip (n) hi frcmt 
mupdm (f) to mra$m ma^nm fS). 

Fig. 7. Back view on left side, showing slips (F) of hvtdor miguU scafulm (f) 
m< 3 ^nm (S) and rkomhoidem minor (r), 

$%. 8. Tiew of dissection of the left side of the neck and thomx of male subject, show- 
ing levator elaviculw (e) and §u]^ra€ 08 talts (n) muscular varieties. 

F%. 9. Tiew of dissection of the left side of the neck and thorax of male subject, show* 
ing the cleMo-oieipital (c) and sterm-clavicuiar (!) muscular varieties. 

Fig. 10. View of dissection of the right side of the neck and thorax of a female subject, 
showing the sterm-scapular (?) and scapulcholammlar (&} muscular mrieti^ 

PLATE X. 

Fig. 11. View of the dissection of the right side of the neck- and shoulder-miwsles of the 
common Mole (Talpa earopma), showing cleido^cmpital (c), owipikhsoeh 
pular (<f), splenim capitis (^), and stemo-scapular (/). 

F%. 12. View of the dissection of the left side of the Bonnet-Monkey (Macacm radiatm), 
to show cleido-mastoid (b)^ clei do-occipital (c), levator clavicalm or acromio-, 
trachelien (e), and supracostahs or stemo-costulis (n). The clavicle (s) is dis- 
articulated from the sternum and turned back with the scapula and muscles. 

Fig, 13. Front view of the dissection of the muscles of the prajvertebml muscles 
of the Babbit {Lepus cimicnlatm)^ to show the cmnial attachments of the 
cleido-mastoid {b)y levator clariculm (e)^ and their relation to the recfm 
capitis anticus major (u) and minor (v). 

Fig. 14. View of the dissection of the neck- and shoulder-muscles of the right side of 
the Badger (Meles taxns), to show dei do-mastoid (1% cleido-ocapital (c, d). 

. ocdpito-scapular {d), acromio-trat helien (e), levator humeri (b c), and the slip 
homologous to the upper digitation of the human Icmtor amguU scapulm (/}. 

Mg. 15. View of the dissection of the same muscles on the left side of the Weasel {Mtis- 
tela vulgaris)^ to show the same muscles indicated by the same letters. 

Fig. 16. Dissection of the neck- and shoulder-muscles of the right side of the Babbit. 

A. The muscles ‘‘■fn situ"* to show those homologous to the two foregoing, 
marked by the same letters, with the addition of the scapulo-clmicular (k) and 
the stemo-daincidar (7) attached each to the clavicle (r). 

B. The scapula of the same side turned over with its muscles attached, to 
i^ow the double sferno-scapular muscle {i i /} ae seen from the deep surface, 
passing under the clavicle (.r). It also shows the sferno-eostalis muscle (#), 

C. View' of the deep or under surface of the clavicle (r*), and stemehclam- 
cular ligament (d), showing the attachment of thewtemo-clamcuiar muscle (Q 
below, and the levator Immeri (b c) turned up. 

D. View from the superficial aspect of the same, showii^ the relative 
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to the olavidb ( 4 ;) and etemo-cla^colat l%ameiit ($f } of the fol- 
lowing muscles, viz. seapulchclavimlar (k), the elmithmastoid (b), the elmdo* 
(c), the lemtor humeri {h c) (clavicular fibres of tht ^eetoralis mo^ 
uf the hummtt subject), and the etemo^lamc^dar (1), including the suhelamm. 

17 . Front view of the dissection of the muscles of the neck and shoulder of the 
Guinea-pig (Cavia vulgaris). A, the muscles “f# the lettering corre- 

tsponding to the foregoing. B, the right scapula and its musdes with the rudi- 
mentary clavicle (^), detached from the trunk, dissected out and turned back. 

18- Eight side view of the same muscles of the Squirrel (Scinrm mlgaris) with 
corresponding lettering, showing also the stemcheostalis muscle (n). 

19, Right side view of the corresponding muscles, with the same lettering, of the 
Norway Rat or Surmulot (Mm decumanus). 


PLATE XI. 

Fig. 20. View of the left side muscles, taken from a dissection of a fawn of the Fallow Deer. 

stmio-mandihular (v. majHIaris) {li\iding into two slips, one (a^) to the 
angle of the lower jaw, and the other (a! )tQ join the homologue of the eleido- 
mastoid (b) and the rectus capitis anHcus major (u). and to be attached with 
the latter to the basilar of the occipital, as seen in the Rabbit (in fig, 13) ; c, 
the aeromo>trach(dien attached to the transverse process of the atlas (1), and 
fonning, with b, the levator humeri (b e). The figure also shows the sterna- 
scapular muscle (/). 

Fig. 21. View of the right side muscles of the neck and shoulder of a Donkey. The 
lettering refers to muscles coiTcsponding to those of the last figure. The 
cleido-mastoid (b) iTd^ses. in this animal, to the mastoid process with the fibres 
of the rectus lateralis (v:},m$ict\d of joining those of the rectus anticus major 
(«)• 

Fig. 22. Front view- of the muscles of the right side of the neck and shoulder of the 
Hedgehog {Erinaceus curopmfs). I'he lettering refers to the homologous 
muscles of the preceding. The acromio-trachelicai (e) is here §een to form 
the levator humeri al(.»ne. and by its relation to the clavicular fibres of the 
deltoid (D) to fon'shadow tlie closer union of these muscles which occurs in the 
two preceding figures. 1, the transverse process of the atlas. 

P, Sternal fibres of jtecforalis major. P'. Clavicular fibres of the ^me 
muscle* showing at their origin a close homology with the levator humeri 
(h c) in the next figure of the domestic Cat. 

Fig. 23. Right side view of the corresponding muscles of the domestic Cat^ with the 
same lettering. X shows the position of the rudimentaiy clavicle, covered 
by the fibres, of h and e, which form below the levator humeri {h c). 


Mg* 

Fig. 

Fig. 
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surfaee-pecjiiliarities which meet the eye, were not sufficient to determine the real natiine 
of the differ^ces existing between the ciaaia of different nations or indiridujals ; that it 
was necessary to consider the ainh and the base of the sknll in their connexion one witti 
the other, and to measure the relations of pm-ts by means of distances and angte lowme 
^’stematically than had been done ; and that if this were done it would app^ that 
there were far more important variations in the antero-posterior direction in skulls Aan 
were suspected, or than existed in their breadth. The various forms of forehead, vertex, 
and occiput are noted by anatomists without sufficient knowledge how these lo«d 
appearances are related to the structure of the cranium as a whole. Even such generally 
used woi'ds as dolichocephalous, brachycephalous, orthognathous, and prognathous, 
though efforts have been made to render them perfectly explicit, refer to varieties of 
form which have not been properly understood. 

Mode of nmxmirmnent. — It may be frankly admitted that probably the system of 
“geometrical dmwing ” recommended and described by Lucae"* would have been pre* 
ferable in some respects to the mode of craniometry employed by the wiiter, but most 
of the m^surements were made before Lucae's method was published. Also it may be 
admitted that vertical sections, which afford the most accurate of all bases for profile 
views, might have been used to a greater extent than they were ; but there was a diffi* 
culty in asking that a number of skulls in Museums sliould be bisected for examination 
by a private individual. Still some bisections have been obtained, sufficient to illustrate 
the substantial accuracy of the system in most in^ances followed ; and while mentioning 
this, it is right to say how much indebted the writer has been to the late Professor 
Goodsie and Professor Allman of Edinburgh, and to Professor Allen Thomson, for 
their kindness in placing specimens at his disposal. The craniometer w’hich the writer 
has employed is not without its advantages, being an instrument fitted to determine the 
exact relation of any point in space to a given starting-point. Tlie skull is suspended 
in a horizontal frame by means of two pointed screws, one on each side, which work in 
fixed supports ; and by other screws moving on slides it may be set witli any tw’o points 
on a level. A vertical bar, which can be slipjmd up and down, slides along the side of 
the frame, and bears a sliding horizontal bar directed inwards, to which a needle may 
be attached at I'ight angles if necessary, in either a vertical or longitudinal direction. 
The frame, the bars, and the needle are all marked off in inches and tenths, and by this 
means the vertical and horizontal distance of any point on the skull from the place of 
suspension is easily determined and marked on paper, so that by a series of such points 
a diagram may be constructed. With the airotance of a sheet of ruled paper such a 
diagram may be constnicted in a few minutes from a scries of figures not oceap|4ng 
more than a couple of lines. It is convenient to register the number indicting th# 
vertical position of a point with that indicating the horizontel portion placed immedi* 
ateiy below it, like the denominator of a vulg^ fraction; while backward and down* 
ward directions may be respectively distinguished from forward and upward directions 
* Zar Morpbolagie der Ea^senscliadd, 1S61 , p. 16. 
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If to this foOTula there be added the breadth at as many points as may be desired, and 
the pmitions of tho^ points, the utmost completeness may be girea to it. By ithis 
system of aotatioa the ontiine of the profile of every shall ia every Maseam might be 
recorded with the greatest accarac}% either from measaremeats taken with the cranio- 
meter described, or fi"om geometrical drawings, or tracings of vertical sections. 

Cdose to tile upper and })osterior margin of the external auditory meatus there is la 
idmost every skuE a slight pit, which may be termed the postauricular depression, left 
between the margin of the meatus and the main part of the pars squamosa. This pit, 
from its minute size and its centrical and constant position, is well fitted for receiring 
the points of the screw*s by which the skull is kept in the craniometer, and for being 
the starting-point from w hich the horizontal and vertical distance of other parts may be 
computed,; and even when the screws have to be fixed to some other part, as liappens 
Qcxjasionally when the pits are ill marked, it is easy to correct the record of measure- 
ments so as to calculate the distances from the usual place. In making the craniometric 
measurements on ivhich this commimication is founded, the skull in each instance was 
first placed in the frame with the base upwards, and, while so fixed, the position was 
taken of the fore and hinder limit of the foremen magnum, the occipital tuberosity and 
the point midway between the tuberosity and upper angle of the occipital bone which 
is distinguished as the midoccipital poiut, also the spheno-occipital suture, the posterior 
limit of the hard palate in the middle line, the lowest point of the alveolar process 
between the middle incisors and the tip of the nasal spine. The skull was then turned 
romid and fixed with the arch upw^aids, the sliding screws being replaced to support it 
at exactly the same level as when it w as reversed. Tlie positions of the midoccipital 
point and nasal spine weic again taken, to secure against error from strain, and the 
accurate adjustment of the skull having been thus tested, one could proceed to take the 
position of the upper angle of the occipital bone, the middle point of the sagittal suture, 
its anterior extremity, the fronto-nasal suture, the point on the frontal bone midway 
betweem these two last points, and also the most prominent point of the glabella. 

Sometimes the exact point w hich w as to be considered as the one wanted for measure- 
ment had to be determined a little arbitrarily, but this did not occur to any great extent. 
Thu& a difficulty of more than a line would often occur as to the exact point to be marked 
as occipital tuberosity ; in infants a point in the anterior fontanelle had to be chosen as 
representing the junction of the frontal and parietal bones in the middle line; and often 
a difficult would occur at the npper angle of the occipital bone from the presence of an 
08 triquetrum ; but this was usually solved by taking the point at which the limbs of 
the lambdoidal suture would have met had they passed up uninterruptedly. With regard 
to the spheno-occipital sutui'e, while in young subjects the anterior margin of the 
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somewhat open sntee vms the point taken fear measurement, m adult skulls the rough 
line was chosen which seems to foim the Hmit hetw^n the two bones. In ^ct tibe 
writer supposed, in common uith anatomists generally, that this line was the mark of 
the obliterated suture, but afterwards, suspecting the aocuracy of this view, made a 
social examination and found that it was really the mark of attachment of the pharynx 
to the sphenoid bone, and that the position of the sphenoK>ecipital suture was sligh% 
further back, and disappeared without leaving any trace. 

Besides the positions of the points on the skull already mentioned, it was necamiy^ 
that another should be registered to indicate the extent* of tbe anterior cranial fo^. 
For this purpose the outer edge of the foramen opticum was chosen, the needle being 
rested on it as far up as possible. It is quite true that a point in the meaal section 
would have been somewhat preferable to this, especially as the position of the foKunen 
opticum varies a little in height in its relation to the floor of the mrterior cranM fosm, 
but the point chosen has suited sufficiently well, and was the best which could be in 
the circumstances. 

The various points now indicated being marked on ruled paper and joined by means 
of straight lines, a diagram is produced on which it is easy to measure a great variety 
of lines and angles. The measurements on which the present communication is founded 
have been made from such diagrams, and the lines and angles measured are indicated 
by descriptive names. 

In making any series of craniograpliic obsenntions, it is desirable not merely to select 
carefully the measurements to be registered, but to determine in what position tbe skulls 
shall be placed for tbe sake of comparing their outlines ; and in tbe present instance, as 
it was proposed to measure by vertical and horizontal distances, it was natural to attempt 
establishing a criterion by which a skull might be placed precisely as it had been 
during life when the person stood in tlie erect posture. Oii looking, however, at tbe 
numerous methods of placing the skull adopted by different observers, it is impossible 
not to see that we now touch on a most unsatisfactoiy part of the subject, and a fiwitful 
source of error. This will appear more evidently in the sequel ; meanwhile it is suffi- 
cient to state that all the plans proposed are arbitrary, and if any one of them be true, 
it has at least not been proved to be so. In the Anatomical Museum of the Queen’s 
College, Galway, are placed the skulls of two criminals (skulls 49 and 50) with casts of 
the features taken immediately after death by Dr. Ceoker Kixg, at that time the Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy and Physiologt* ; and on comparii^ the skulls with the emts, it is 
clearly noticeable that they are not placed in the position which they occupied in the 
erect posture, and when looking directly forwards during life, by foUowing mnj of the 
plans which have been recommended, or by using tbe rule which has been adopts in 
the present inquiry. In all probability the skull does not po^ess any two points which 
in every instance lie in one vertical plane, or one in front of the other in a homontal 
plane ; and it is quite likely that it will always remain impossible to determine from the 
charactei^ of a skull what was its precise position in the erect posture of the body. But 
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tbe o»ly wmiMS by wMeb acciimte iaformatioE can be amved at appear to be by extaa- 
we acimiaatioa of &e Irnug subject, and by comparison of Ibe skulls of the dead with 
c^fttily tmkaa <»ts of the features. &rly in the^ inquiries it occurred to the write 
riiat doubtlm the ^tme principle of balance came into play in the support of the head 
as in Ae wst of riie body, but that as the proportions of the head are lerj different at 
d^ferait the position of balance on the vertebral column must be different at to*- 
periods of life. Proof will be adduced in support of this propwition further on ; 
but it is neceste^ to mention that it was with the view of collecting evident on this 
that the arbitrary horizontal line was chosen which has been used throughout the 
present investigations, and which was obtained as follows. The skull to be ^amined 
having been placed in the jframe with the base upwards, a fiat slip of wood was rested 
on tbe condyles and posterior boundaries of the foramen magnum, and allowed to proj^t 
backwards ; tbe skull was then rotated till the wooden slip w as in the horZontal position. 
How, probably in most cases the posterior limit of the foramen magnum is close to or 
rests on the arch of the atlas, and in elderly subjects it is not uncommon to find a 
fiat facet at the back of the foramen magnum indicating this contact If, therefore, the 
deepest parts of the upper articular surfaces of the atlas and the posterior arch of that 
bone lay in a horizontal plane, the skull would be correctly placed by the means now 
described. Unfortunately, however, this is not always the case ; and aU that can be 
maintained is that some approximation to accuracy is thus reached, which will probably 
be admitted on examination of the majority of the accompanying diagrams. To elimi- 
nati*, therefore, as much as possible an element in which uncertainty is inherent, the 
measurements in the present inquiry have been all made so as to be independent of the 
position of the skull, except in the section in w'hich the question of position is itself 
considered. 

To prevent the possibility of any mistake, it may be proper to explain at the outset 
that all statements wKich will be made with regard to national forms of crania are to be 
understood as referring simply to the results of the measurements of the skulls enume- 
rated in tiie General Table ; and as it will be observed that in the case of some nation- 
alities the specimens are too few in number, and in many instances the history is less 
complete than would be desirable, the statements founded on those specimens are not 
put forward dogmatically as of general application, bnt rather as suggesting probable 
law^ which must be left for other observers to investigate. When the form of tiie 
Greek skull is spoken of, it is of course only the Modem Greek which is alluded to ; and 
ribe j^cuMarities exhibited by each of the five Greek skulls examined makes the write 
particularly regret in this instance the paucity of specimens and the incompleteness of 
their hktoriea & also it is much to be regretted that there is no record of the parti- 
eute ^rt of Germany from which any of the eight German skulls examined have oeen 
obtened, and that therefore it has been impossible to distinguish betw^n North and 
South Qemm, 
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fee «eli skortening- of the bi^, it becomes interestl^ to kaow wbat rdkdoa fee 
te^fe of areb h^ to the length of base at different ages and in different naliom *&e 
of arch has been measured along the middle line of the roof, from the fecBih>i^ml 
mtnre to the back of the foramen magnum, whde the direct distam^ between fee «Qie 
joints has been taken as b«®e-line. The distance from fee occipital tnbmod^ to fee 
feramen m%nnm is b^t include along with the arch, because, whethar it& 
or ite morphological constitution are regarded, it appears to be ci<«ly s^jmated mth 
fee arch, mid he<^use it has been found in making the measurements feat the tuber^ty 
is not a good land-mark, bnt varies in position according to its prominence. The feamen 
magnum is best considered as part of the base ; for although, when we take into MSKumt 
fee devdbpment of fee medullary canal, and the appeamnee of parts in fee lowm" mii- 
mals, fee strict base of the skuE must be looked on as commencing at fee front of the 
feramen magnum, or opposite the condyloid margins of the basilar ossification of fee 
occipital bone, still we shall find that such a close connexion exists between fee angles 
at which the foramen m^num and the floor of fee anterior cranial fossa respectively lie 
to the intermediate portion of fee cranium, feat it is convenient to consider all three as 
belonging to the base. 

The general average proportion which the length of the arch beai's to the base-line in 
fee adult may probably be estimated at about 2*70 : 1 ; but it varies considerably both 
in individuals and nations. 

So far as one may judge from the foetal skuU examined, it would app^r tliat before 
fee middle period of foetal life the arch is considerably less developed in proportion to 
fee base than it is in the adult, but feat afterw^ards the proportion is altered by the great 
growth of the arch, so that in the later months it is about three to one. In new-born 
infante and in children it more frequently exceeds than falls short of this proportion ; 
the averse found in five skulls of new-born infants being S*0C : 1, and the average in 
seven children of ages varying firom one to ten years being 3-07 : 1. The ten-yeaas-old 
skull is fee only one of the^ seven in which the base-line has acquired a lengfe wMch 
might he permanent, while in four of them the arch is such as might be found in fee 
adult We may judge therefore that fee b^-line continues to elongate after fee m-ch 
has acquired its permanent dimensions. 

On examining the proportion of arch to base-line in adulte we find, as we shdd all© 
find in ail other measurements, that fee variations in individuals of one nation are m 
gte^t that the minimum figure in a nation in which fee proportiem is high is ahrap 
within the limits of variation found in nations in which it is low* ; and feat feerefoore E 
is v^ neces^ry to compare different speeim^is of one’ ^ion together. Much fee 
anallest proportion of arch to base in the series of &ulls examined is in fee JEsquim^X 
skull 77, in which it is 2'28 : 1 ; but in fee other Esquimaux it is 2*67, as high as fee 
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2*61 : 1 ia the fiait to 2*67 ia the la^. The Irish haTe Hie proporrioa high^t, 2-80 : 1; 
md mxt them eome the Chinese*, closely followed by Hie German, 2*80, and Aese % 
the Hindoo, 2*78; The highest proportion found among the Irish skulls, it will be 
obsarr^, ^i^ds the average proportion in infants. ' 

Proceeding to analyze the effect of sex on the proportion of the arch to the bme, it 
appem^ that in five out of seven nationalities, in which several skulls have b^n examined, 
one or more of which have been females, either the highest or lowest extreme of propor- 
tion is in a female ; and the cause of this is that in the female the base-line is almost 
always short, while the extent of the arch is in some instances as great as in the mrfe, 
and ia others diminished to a greater proportional extent than is the base. To clear tibe 
awmges from the distuibing effects of the introduction of a jurying number of female 
skulls in different nationalities, and to exhibit the peculiarities of sex now stated, a Table 
has been made exhibiting the average proportion of arch to base-line in males and females 
separately. 

• In order to obtain a sufficient number of measurements by which to judge of the proportions of arch to base, 
and of the parts of the arch, in Chinese and Australian skulls, the writer has availed himself of the geometrically 
dmwr. ^ figures given by Lvcae in hk work ‘ Zur Morphologic der Rassenschadel/ and made on them measur©- 
meJits the results of which have be<n combined with the measurements given in the General Table, in estimating 
averaj^, and are therefore here luren. The columns am numbered the same as the corresponding coimans in 
the General Table. 



It must not be forgottoa that four of Lrcjx's Chinese skulls are from persons with Javan blood bj the 
mother’s side. 
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1 Xumbm 
* toCESured. 

i 

1 Males. 



Arch. 

Base. 

Pkj- 

pori^on. 

Bjea«iaed, 


BaM. 



i ^ 

13*85 

5*6 

2*47 





F^acli ...... 

...i 6 

14* 

5*36 

2*61 


13*96 

5- 

S‘79 

Hindoo ...... 

^ S 

i4*e 

5*1 

2*78 





Greek... ....... 

* < 5 

14*2 

5*3 

2*69 





Negro 

5 

14*3 

5*52 

2*58 

! B 

14*3 

5*15 

2-77 

Scotch ....... 

4 

34*36 

5*3 

2-70 

' 2 

14*85 

5*3 

2*78 

Anstraiian .... 

i 6 

34*42 1 

1 5*45 i 

2-64 

i 1 

13*4 

4*9 i 

! 2*73 

Kanaka ....... 

; 1 

14*6 i 

1 5*5 

2*65 

1 1 

14*7 

5* ; 

2*94 

Chinese ....... 

6 

M*77 

' 5*23 

2*82 



1 


Gerraaa 

; 5 

14*82 

i 5*24 

2*82 

i 3 

13*73 

4*96 i 

: 2*76 

I Kafir 

3 

15*06 

1 5*66 

2*65 

' 1 

13*5 

’ 5*3 1 

: 2*54 

j Irish 

6 

15*23 

1 ^ 5*23 

2*91 

: 3 ! 

14*56 

^ 5*1 

1 2*85 


This Table shows constant shortness of base-line in the female, while ilie arch is cmly 
sometimes shorter than in the male. The proportion of arch to base-line is nsnally 
larger in the female skulls examined than in the male, as is held to be the rule by 
WELCKm and Eckek ; but in the German, Irish, and Kafir skulls, in which this is not 
the case, the reason is that though the base-line is shorter than in the male, the arch 
differs still more from the male arch. 

The Table also brings out more distinctly than before the very large proportion of 
arch to base in the Irish, w’hich will probably be found to be a marked and general 
national character. It further shows that the proportion of arch to base in a nation 
may vary from either arch or base-line de’^iating from the average, or from deviation 
of both ; and therefore probably the actual length of these measurements is of more 
value than the proportion of one to the other. The most striking and altogether remark- 
able fact is that in uncivilized nations, wkile the length of the arch is very variable, the 
length of the base-line is always great. Thus in length of arch the three Kafir skiilis 
exceed all other skulls in the foregoing Table, with the exception of the Irish, but the 
Kafir base-line exceeds the Irish by not much less than half an inch. In the ^^uimaux 
skull 77, and the Carib skull 88, both of them skulls of most sav^e type, the ba^-Hne 
reaches the extraordinary length of 5-9. In only one European skull, the French 24, 
has a base-line of 6*7 occurred, while in only two others, the French skull 22, and the 
Scotch skull 38, it has amounted to 6-6. The low proportion of arch to base in the 
French skulls depends on a concurrence of a long base-line with a short arch, three out 
of the six males ha’idng the base-line 5*5 or more, and four of them having the m‘ch 13*8 
or less. The Irish, German, and Chinese skulls very closely agree in average length of 
base-lme ; but the Irish have greater proportionate extent of arch, because in them fibe 
arch is absolutely greater, reaching bM it does to a greater length than has hem obtain^ 
in any other skulls in the series. The shortest arch and shortest base are found united 
in the Feruvimi skull 78 ; the Scotch skuU 37 has as short an arch, but its b^^line is 
loiter. 

In only one out of the fifteen female skulls examined does the base-line readi to 5*4, 
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«id in two to B*B; in tlia remainder it varies from 4*9 to 5*3, while we have already 
that in ihe child ten years old it reaches 5*1. It appears from this that the addi- 
tional ^wth hy which the base-line in the male comes to exceed that fonnd in the 
frmale takes place after the age mentioned. It might therefore be naturally supposed, 
m ocenrr^ to the writer, that the facts which have now been detailed are mere results 
of ^ater development of the frontal tinns in the adult male than in the female dnd 
child, mid in the savage than in civilized races ; but this is not the case ; for we shall 
find tliat though development of the frontal sinus does add to the base-line, growth of 
the base of the skull from the front of the foramen magnum forwards to the level of the 
fommina optica plays a much greater part in the addition which takes place. 

^effions of the hme , — ^According to the system of measurement pursued in the present 
inquiry, the base of the skull is represented by three lines, the middle one of which, the 
foramino-optic line, corresponds pretty nearly with the ‘ basicranial axis ’ of Huxley ; 
while tlie hindmost displays the length of the foramen magnum, and the foremost the 
length of the orbit ; the length of the base-line varying according to the length of these 
distances, and the angles at which they are placed one to another. 

Foramon magnum (General Table, column 25). — ^This is the region of the base which 
presents least characteristic variation in length. It usually measures from 1*4 to 1*5. 
The extremes met with are 1*25 and 1*70. littlo or no distinction of a national 
character is discoverable in its variations; and although skulls which have a markedly 
long base-line sometimes owe the peculiarity in a small degree to the length of this 
foramen, as Esquimaux 77 and Kafir 60, there are other skulls, such as 2S and 56, and 
the infant skull 11, which combine a long foramen magnum with a short base-line. The 
proportion home by the foramen magnum to the base-line does not appear to undergo 
any constant alteration in the passage from infancy to adult age. 

Orbital length (General Table, column 27*). — ^Tliis measurement likewise has the 
same proportion to the base-line at birth as in the adult. In the six-years-old as well 
as in the twelve-years-old child it is of a length which might he permanent ; in the 
adult male it is slightly but distinctly greater than in the female. The national varia- 
tions are well vrorthy of remark. If influenced by the belief that large development of 
the frontal part of the skull accompanies intellectual capacity, we might expect to find 
a greater orbital length in chilized than in savage nations. But this is not the case. 
Lucae, in his comparison of European and Australian skulls, pointed out that the floor of 
the anterior fossa of the skull was quite as well developed in the latter as in the former* ; 
and this observation is quite in harmony with the present measurements, although un 
fortunately he has accompanied it with the hasty remark, not borne out by Ms dimyings, 
that the Ausfcralian development is defective in the upper part of the frontal region. 

In the meantime, however, let us consider simply tiic orbital length. The range of 
its variation in the great majority of skulls is from 1*8 to 2*1. In the Australian, Kegro, 
and Kafir the avemge is high, w hile in the French and German it is shorter than in any 

* Lccae, op. oil. p. 40. 
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l»t the hr^hyo^h^ous Americaiis. Bat the otB^tat el erMtd teagth m th&'An^a^ 
Megro, aad Kafir is not sufficient to account for the great length of b»e4ine ^ 
these skulls; the Greek, the Hindoo, the Irish skulls agree with them m the arer^ 

csrhitel length, while in^ these, especially in the Hindoo Irish, the h^e-line is mwAl 
Sorter, At the same time the orbital length is to be re«x>gnked as one element m, 
which length of base-line depends ; and examination of the different skulls of each na- 
tion shows tliat the extent of the orbital length usually vaiies in harmony with that of 
the 

The adult skulls in which the orbital length is less than 1*8 are the male and female 
French skulls 23 and 26, the female German 34, and the Chinese 85, all of them well- 
proportioned skulls. The anomalous male French skull 86 cannot be taken into account, 
since in it the shortness of the orbit (T 6) is obviously the direct result of early synostosis 
of the lower ^rt of the coronal suture on each side, and has been compensated for by 
undue he%ht of the cranial arch, the result being a very peculiar deformity. 

In the following skulls the orbital length is above 2*1, viz. : — in Burke, in the Greek 48, 
in the male Kanaka, in tlie Australian 73, and the Negio 62 it measures 2*15; in 
Hindoo 60 and in the Hottentot Chief and the Idiot it measures 2 '2 ; and in the 
Carib 88 it reaches the extraordinary depth of 2*4. The list thus contains some of the 
very ugliest skulls examined; and of the nine only three, namely, the Greek, thi^ 
Hindoo, and the aberrant skull of Burke, belong to civilized nations. 

So far, then, as these observations extend, it would appear tljat shortening of the orbital 
Imigth never occui's as a feature of degi*aded national type, but that elongated orbital 
length does so occur. Where it does so, the probability is that the elongation is in con- 
nexion rather with development of the frontal sinus or diploe than of the cranial cavity. 
It produces antero-posterior elongation of the nasal fossse in their upper part, which may 
perhaps be favourable for the expansion of the olfactor)’^ nerve and production of a keen 
sense of smell. 

Fwmmn<hOptw line (General Table, column 26). — This line, extending from the 
front of the foramen magnum to the point midway between the foramina optica, and 
thus indicating the middle jmrtion of the base, corresponds, as has been said, pretty clo^ly 
with Mr. Huxlets basicranial axis”*, which, starting from the same point, pas^s to the 
junction of the sphenoid and ethmoid bones in the anterior cranial fo«sa. Probably the 
one line is as well chosen as the other ; and it may be frankly admitted that a line clraum 
to the angle of separation of the middle and anterior cmnial fossae in front of the optic 
commissure might be preferable to either. 

in new-born infants and in children the foramino-optic line is about equal in ex^t 
to the orbital length, whereas in the adult it usually exceeds it In the ten-y»rs-oM 
skull it is of such length as might possibly be permanent, being of a length not umaom- 
mon in the adult female. The extent of this line in the female is less than in the laale^ 
the difference between the sexes in this respect being stiH more distinct th&n m the ex- 
* Journal of Anatosjy aad Phyidoi^y, Kuvcnjber 180C, p, 67. 
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Females. 

Kamter ’ 
measured, j 

Orttttal 

length. 

optic line. ! 

STaial^ 

measured. 

Orbitel 

leuj^h. 

optic line. ! 

German 

5 ; 

1*93 

2*13 ! 

3 

1*8 

2*03 

French 

6 I 

1*95 

2*24 ! 

3 ! 

1*83 

2*03 

Seotoh ...... 

5 i 

g- 

2*22 ; 

2 ! 

1*95 

2*3 

Irish ..... 1 

6 

2-05 

2-09 

3 

1*91 

1*93 

Greek.,.......! 

5 i 

2*05 

2*18 : 




Kafir 1 

3 i 

2*05 I 

2*36 ■; 

i 

2* 

1*95 

Hindoo 

3 : 

2-05 1 

2*1 ‘‘ 




Negro..,......! 

5 ! 

2*07 

2*32 

2 

1*92 1 

2*12 

Australian 

a ; 

2-1 1 

2*2 




Kanaka 

1 

2*15 i 

2*3 

1 

2*05 ; 

2*1 


case of the Scotch skulls ; which arises from one of the two female skulls haying the 
exceptionally long foramino-optic line of 2*4, a mere inclividual aberrancy. Occurring, 
however, in a skull known beyond all possibility of question to be female, and in other 
respects haring female characteristics, it affords a good illustration that the characters 
of sex, although more constant than those of nationality (Hcsciike*), are, like them, 
not all present in evcTy instance. Examining the length of the foramino-optic line in 
different nations, it is found to be shortest in the Irish, Peruvian, and Hindoo, partly 
accoxulting for the shortness of base-line in those skulls, and to be longest in the Kafir 
and Kegro skulls, xvhich have the base-line long. Also, an inspection of tho^ skulls 
in which the foramino-optic line amounts to or exceeds 2*4 shows that length of this 
line, like great orbital length, is a character liable to be found in skulls of low type. 
But it is likexvise long in others which cannot be so classed. Thus the female Scotch 
skull 4S, already alluded to, and the French skull 24, in both which the foramino-optic 
line measures 2-4. and the Kafir skull 45, in which it is 2*45, are not skulls of a low 
type ; Init the French skull 20, in w hich this line measures 2*45, is the worst propor- 
tioned of the six French nxales, and has a depression at the top of the coronal suture 
which has probably been the direct result of spheno-parietal synostosis. In the Ke- 
gro 01 and the Carib 8S, the foramino-optic line measures 2*4; in Esquimaux TT 
and Kafir 08, it measures 2*5 ; in the Maori 2*55 ; while it reachc*s the unwonted 
length of 2*6 in the Spanish pirate, a skull xvhidi in various respects may be described 
as being as peculiar in character as the man to whom it belonged is said to have 
been savage. 

Angles at which the three ditisions of the base lie one to another (General Table, 
columns 28, 29, 30). — The angles w'hich the foramen magnum and the orbital length 
respectively form with the foramino-optic line may be termed the foraimnoAxmilar and 
orhito-hamlar angles. The number of degrees between the line of the foramen magnum 
and the line of orbital length on the npper side may be teimed the eranial curve; for 
if we look on the cranial cavity as the continuation of the cylinder of the spinal canal 

* Behadcl, Him, raid Seek, p. 2 . 
s2 
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cording mpidly forwards, and consider tbe incismu of tibe firontal bone as b<ding mor- 
pholo^caly its distal extremity, then the angle mentioned indicates approximately the 
amonnt of cnrve which exists. When the foramino-basilar and orhito-basilar angles are 
eqnal, the foramen magnnm and the orbital length lie at an angle of 180®, or, in other 
words, are paralleL According as the orbito-badlar angle is greater or less than the 
fojamino-basilar, the cranial cnrve is less or greater than 180®. 

The foramino-basilar and orhito-basilar angle and the cranial cnrve require to be all 
considered together ; and this is more particularly the case, since it is a remarkable fact 
that, while the foramino-basilar and orhito-basilai* angles have a wide range of variation, 
the adult cranial curve varies within much more restricted limits ; or in other rrords, 
the difference between the foramino-basilar and orhito-basilar angles in any skull being 
limited, these angles are to a considerable extent interdependent. Thus in the Kair 
skull 08, the foramino-basilar angle measures 128% and in the female Kafir it is 150®; 
the orhito-basilar angle of the skull of the Hottentot measures 120% and that of tibe 
Greek skull 46 measures 150°; but a cranial cuixe 21"^ more or less than 180® is pro- 
bably never to be met with in any undeformed skull. One female French skull, 25, 
has a foramino-basilar angle of 1G2% while another, 20, has an orhito-basilar angle of 
128® ; but these two angles could not coexist in any skull except with very great defor- 
mity; were they to do so they w ould give a cranial curve of 214°; and the only skull 
in which so great a curve is approached is 91, the skull with the base driven in, in which 
the curve is 212°. 

While in adult European skulls the cranial curve seldom falls short of 180° by more 
than three or four degrees, and more frequently exceeds that amount, in the six foetal 
skulls examined it varies from 150° to 170®. As, however, those in which the amount 
of curve is lowest are skulls of foetuses of the 4th, 7th, and 8th montli, w hile the highest 
amounts occur in a foetus of the 5 th and another of the Stli month, it would appear that 
the increase of curve proceeds more rapidly in one skull than in another. A smaller 
degree of the same irregularity is seen on comparing the five skulls of new -born infants ; 
these seem, however, clearly to show' that the cranial curve is not quite completed at 
birth, while an examination of the skulls of older children shows that at least in 
instances it is completed before the third year. 
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Kafir 


3 

133| 

! 14l 

1691 


1 


150 

14l 

186 

Esquimaux.,. 


2 

132| 

i 3414 

171 







Negro 


5 

136 

i 139 

177 
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137 

138 

179 

Kanaka ...... 


1 

129 

1 132 

177 
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138 

129 

189 

Greek... 


5 

338 

i 140f 

177i 







Hindoo ...... 
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! im 

186 







Australian ... 
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1 1384 

181 

, 
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French 
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I4l| 

; 139f i 

181| 


3 


; 145f 

^ J3S 

1871 

Scotch 


5 

135^ 

133f I 

' 182t 


2 


i 1394 

! 3364 1 

183 

Irish 


6 

1 143^ 

; 139 ! 

! 1841 


3 


147\ 

140' i 

1874 

German ...... 


5 

j 

139i 

iB/i 


3 


346 

■ 141| i 

184| 1 
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A perceptible differ^o^ emsts in resp^t of craaM carve between the skulls of dif- 
ferent nations^ and this difference displays a distinct relation between the amount of 
cmrve and the length of base-line. Taking males only into account, the greatest cranial 
curve is found in the German skulls, in which the average amounts to 187"^, and next to 
them come the Irish; while in the Kafirs the averse is lowest, amounting to 169''; and 
next them come the Esquimaux and Negro. 'Ihus the German and limh skulk, which 
have the base-line short, are highly curved, while the Kafir and Negro skulls, which have 
the base-line long, are less curved. So also, excepting in the case of the Germans, the 
av^mge curve of the female skulls is greater than the curve of the males of the nation 
to which they beloug. These differences recall to mind V iechow’s theory^ of kyphosis in 
the skulls of Cretins, according to which, in cases of premature synostosis of the bare, 
increased curvature supplies a means of enlargement of the cranial cavity, which to some 
extent compensates for the arrested basal growth. Without venturing to agree with 
that theory in its details, as an explanation of the pathological form of the skull in 
Cretins, to which further reference w^ill be made, it may be allowed to allnde to it as 
the first recognition of the principle that increased curving of the base of the human 
skull is a means by which the cranial cavity may be enlarged*. In the estimate, how- 
ever, of the cranial curve now^ being made there is included an important element not 
taken into account in Viechow's angula seUm (sattelwunkel) or any modification of i^ 
viz. the foramino-basilar angle, which indicates the degree in which the commencement 
of the inferior wall of the cranial cylinder is bent fonvards from the spinal inlet ; and 
since, as has been seen, this angle compensates and to a great extent varies with the 
cuiwe estimated in this paper by the orbito-basilar angle, and which Tirchow estimated 
by means of his angula sell®, it is quite evident that the increase of cranial curve now^ 
spoken of as a means of expansion of the cranial cavity is entirely different in detail 
from Tirchow’s kj'phosis. The size of the foramino-basilar and orbito-basilar angles 
individually varies according to a totally difierent law from that >vhich regulates the 
cranial cur^e; and seeing that accordingly as the foramino-basilar angle is large or 
small, so also to a certain degree is the orbito-basilar, the base of a skuU may he termed 
level when both angles are large, and steej) when both are small. 

The base of the skull at birth is more level than afterwards, and it is still more level 
before birth. In the foetus of the fourth month, in consequence of the want of develop- 
ment of the arch as compared with the base, a remarkable steepness or want of opening 
of the foramino-basilar angle is combined, contrary to the rule in the adult, with a very 
large orbito-basilar angle. In all the other skulls of foetuses and infants examined the 
orbito-basilar angle is above the adult average, and in most of them the foramino-hasiLar 
angle is likewise large, although in the eight months’ foetal skuE 6 and the infant 

• It win appear in tike seqmel that diminished curving of the base may likewise become a means of eniargiag 
the cranial cavity. Increased enrving is only a means by which the base accommodates itself to the growth of 
the roof-bones when its own growth is limited ; but if the arch and base bo each of a given length the cranial 
capacity wiE be mcieasod by dininishiag the curve of the base. 
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^aiii 10 it is ^all, and makes the cmnial cnwe likewise exceptionally smail. Scawly 
m.f national distinction can be determined frmn the presmit measurements in reject of 
levelaess and steepness of base, both conditions being met with in most of the national 
lists ; b«t it may be noted that all the three Hindoo skulls have marked steepness of ba», 
and this is one of the elements which make those skulls shorter and higher than most of 
the others. 

The averages of the basal angles in females show in the Table in each case a somewhat 
greater levelness of base than the males of the same nation. Some of the most level 
ba^s belong to females, and are accompanied with great cranial curve. As illustrations 
of this, the French and Geraian female skulls 25 and 34 may be mentioned ; and it 
may be remarked that in this, as in many other matters, a specially feminine character 
may be seen to be given to a skull by the persistence of the foim of childhood. 

The following list of skulls in which the cranial curve is 174 , or a smaller amount, will 
serve to show that very ti^quently a slight cranial curve is combined with more than 
average steepness of base. The most marked instances in which this is not the case can 
be somewhat explained away. Thus in the Greek skull 43 the slightness of the cranial 
curve, as well as the length of base, depends on a peculiar idiosyncrasy which will be 
made the subject of comment hereafter (p. 165) ; the compressed and flattened American 
skulls 95 and 96 ow^e their want of cimrature, as will be subsequently shomi {p. 107), to 
the mode in which they have been deformed ; and in the synostotic skull S9 the same 
arrest of the forward growth of the cranium which has caustMl the brain to push the roc»f 
of the skull upwards, has caused it to push the base downwards in the region of the 
orbito-basilar angle. 
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Base-liue. 

Cranial ean e. 

Fi<raniiau- 

j 46 

Greek 

5*6 

i:k 

14;^ 

f 63 

i^kgro 

5’7 

170 

139 

i 64 

Neirro 

. 5*4 

174 

138 

; 6a 

:Kaiir 

5*8 

165 

128 J 

69 

jKatir 

5*7 

1G8 

137 

77 

Esquimaus 

5*9 

164 

]f9 1 

81 

iSpaniard 

5*5 

17-* . 

126 

; 83 

;Turk 

5*1 

174 

133 ' 

1 86 

iMaori 

5*7 

167 ' 

126 1 

j 88 

iCarib 

5*9 

171 

325 

1 89 

Syiiostotic French ' 

5* 

1 

140 

; 93 

! Hunchback 

5*35 

i 169 } 

126 1 

I 95 

Compressed Chinook, 

5*3 

173 ; 

341 

^ 96 

Flattened American ...’ 

4*95 

' 166 

144 


This list also shows that slightness of crania! curve is usually an accompaniment of 
long base-line ; the Turkish skull is, however, a good example of slightness of cun^e and 
short base-line going together ; and it is fair to note that in the French skull 22 there 
is a marked instance of a long base-line and a more than average cranial curve going 
together. 
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% M), Yom^ — It is well kaowa tliat in ^ly life tibe frontal and ompiM 
i^ts of the skull me sinailer as compared wifb the psEriietal tkan in tke adnlt^ ; and in 
witk tkis an examination of the Table shows that in foet^ life, infancy, and 
ohMhood, the length of the frontal and of the occipital portion of the arch both bear, as 
a general rule, a smaller proportion to the length of the parietal portion than they do in 
the It is not, however, to be supposed that the parietal has a predomiimnce over 

the frmitai and occipital region from the first, and that these grow proportionally larger 
in an eqnable manner; for setting aside the consideration that in the young embryo the 
wall covering the posterior cerebral vesicle is much larger than what is afterwards to 
become the parietal and frontal xiart of the cranium, and confining attention to the 
measurements in the Table, it appears that If om the fourth month of foetal life tiU birth, 
while the disparity between tlie parietal and occipital regions is diminishing, the disparity 
between the parietal and frontal is incieasing. Five of the six foetal skulls examined have 
the occipital smaller in proportion to the parietal than it is in the skulls of the new-hom 
infants, and four out of the live skulls of infants have the frontal smaller in proportion 
to the parietal than it is in the foetal skuH The conclusion from this is that the pari- 
etal has grown more than the frontal, and the occipital more than the parietal in tlm 
later months of fcetal life. But after birth the frontal, w^hich has been for a time the 
slowest growing region, begins to expand most rapidly of the three, while the occipital 
region still continues to expand more rapidly than the parietal. This is indicated in 
the General Table by the children s and adult skulls having the proportionate length of 
the frontal- as compai-ed with the parietal region, much higher than the new^-bom infants, 
and likew ise haring the proportion of the occipital to the parietal region higher than 
the infant skulls, though not greatly so. 

It further ap|>ears, on estimating the percentage of the whole arch formed by each 
region respectively, that already in the youngest foetus examined the frontal region forms 
as high a proportion of the wiiole arch as it does in the adult, but that at birth the pro- 
portion is temporarily diminished ; w Idle the percentage belonging to the parietal region 
goes^ on diminishing, and the percentage belonging to the occipital goes on slightly 
increasing, from the youngi'st foetus examined tiU the adult skulls are reached f. No 
doubt tbe result is obscured by the large amount of individual variation w hich exists in 
different skulls, and to arrive at a precise estimate of the average extent of each re^on 
at different periods of development would probably require the examination of a large 
number of skulls; but a careful re view" of the figures justifies the statement now 
made. 

Ihkiiif a survey of the growth of the craniam from the earliest pericwl, the follow ing 
UKount is probably eorrect. At fii^, in the €«trly embryo, the <K?cipit^ region is much 

* Hv^hke, ‘ Sdiadel, Him, and Bccle/ p. 40. 

t The jpereent^e whkh earii |iortioa of the arch foms of the wh^e, thac^h calciilated, is omitted from the 
tJeiieral Table, to prerent iiaaoces^iy naiiltiplicatioii of figures. 
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tlie longest ; then, when the cerebral hemisphere begin to expand, growth psMng for» 
wards, the parietal grows so mpidly as to exceed its proportion in the sdnlt, ^d riie 
frontal so rapidly as to attain to the adnit proportion ; in the latter half of fcetai Me, 
when the hemispheres push backwards orer the cerebellum, growth goes <m a^n more 
mpidly in the back than in the fore parts of the cranium, so that while the parietel 
region maintains its proportional length to the whole arch, the proportion of the c^i- 
pital region increases, and that of the frontal diminishes: lastly, after birth, the pro* 
portional length of the occipital region increases slightly, and that of the frontal r^ion 
much more markedly till the adult jnoportions are attained, which appears to be at a 
variable period within a few years after birth. 

Adult s&ulh . — In the adnlt skull the individual variation in the pro|)ortional length 
of the different regions of the arch is very considerable, and the national variation for the 
most part only slight, while no sexnal valuation can be safely deduced*. Such national 
mriation as exists, however, is of a definite kind. The proportional length of the fronts 
region as compared with the parietal varies pretty nearly pan passu with the propor- 
tional length of the occipital region, or, in other words, the variation in proportion arises 
almost entirely from lengthening and shortening of the parietal region. Thus the 
French and German sknlls have both the largest proportion of frontal region and the 
largest proportion of occipital region to ])arietal ; and more markedly the Chinese and 
Anstralian skulls have both the frontal and occipital region of considerably smaller 
length as compared with the parietal than is usual. This is the more remarkable in 
the case of the Chinese, since it has been already noted that they have the additioncd 
childlike j>eculiarity of shortness of the base as compared with the archf. 

Length of chord of different portions of the areh% (General Table, columns 11, 12, 13, 
14, 15). — ^In estimating the length of the different regions of the arch, it seemed advi- 
sable to measure not merely the arc of each portion, but likewise its direct length or 
choi^ ; for it seemed possible that local bulgings and flattenings might produce variations 

* It may indeed be noted that the highest proportions of occipital to frontal are nowhere te be found in the 
list of female skulls measured ; but the writer is inclined to impute this to the unifonn absence of tiiat d^^pnee 
of muscularity which leads to great prominence of the occipital tuberosity and consequent incivasc of the sur- 
face length of the occipital bone. It would not be surprising, however, if an exammation of a la^ murnber 
female skulls were to show on the average a diminished proportion of both o^ipital and flrontal to the pm- 
etal when compared with male skulk ; such a result would harmonize with stet^ent, that in ^ 

femde the capacity of both the occipital and the frontal segment is smaller in proportkm to the parietel than 
in the male ; and with Wetsbach's account of the low and small forehead of the German female. 

t The measurements of the three portions of the arch in different nations pven by Br. Babfabb Bavib in 
his * Thesaurus Craniorum,’ the elaljorate description of his magnificent collection do not altogether corm^rate 
riicse statements, especially with regard to the Chinese. But the object of the present paper bdisf 
written as it has been rather in the hope of pointing out explicit methods of comparison than to dogmari» on 
a slender basis with regard to characteristics of particular nations, it been deemed advisable ttrthcr to add 
this caution than to alter the statement in the text. 

t These are the measurement^ termed by Cauvs height of the anterior, middle, and posterior cranial verteb» 
Cabos, CSnmdzitge einer neuen Crank»scopie, p. 16 . 
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for the pnrpo^ to which it was mdc^akea, but it has served to lay 
bare mmm poiats of interest In in<^ of the nationalises examined, indndm^ the 
Ctomaa, Scotch, Irish, Greek, Ne^o, Kafir, Maori, mid AnstaliaB, the mtio of the 
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£ Bsquiinaus 

98 

100 

97 

108 

109 ! 

108 » 

88 

90 

87 

107 

no 

104 

S Germm ............ 

94 

102 

83 

104 

126 t 
91 i 

82 

90 

75 

100 

120 

90 

0 FwHoeh 

94 

118 

85 

102 

118 : 
93 

87 

97 

80 

103 

115 

97 

8 Scotch. 

93 

102 

86 

100 

109 : 

92 ; 

85 

94 

81 

99 

107 

90 

9 Irish 

91 

no 

71 

100 

107 

94 - 

80 

91 

67 

97 

102 

91 

4K:a6r 

91 

97 

85 

100 

104 

94 

84 

90 

77 

97 

102 

91 

7 Negro ! 

88 

108 

73 

100 

no 

87 

33 

100 

68 

97 

107 

86 

& Greek ! 

88 

102 

: 78 ! 

98 

108 f‘ 
92 

81 

88 

73 

95 

104 

91 

3 Hiodoo I 

1 

87 

88 ! 
37 1 

100 

no 

94 :• 

84 

88 

81 

101 

114 

95 

2 Peruvian .....i 

85 

87 ‘ 

; 83 1 

100 

no 

90 : 

90 . 

95 

85 

107 

117 

97 

! 

2 Kanaka * 

84 

85 * 

j 84 • 

94 

102 

87 

81 1 

1 

S3 

80 

94 

102 

86 

1 

7 AustraUan ...| 

82 

i 

92 i 

i ; 

93 

no 

81 .. 

76 1 

82 

72 

90 

102 

80 

1 Maori i 

81 i 


90 ; 


74 


88 


( 

6 Chinese j 

80 j 

j 100 
i 72 : 

92 

100 

84 

78 

91 

72 

92 

; 100 

1 86 


occipital to the parietal chord is considerably less than that of the occipital to the |«ri- 
etal arc ; and the ratio of the frontal chord to the parietal is also a little less than that 
of the frontal to the parietal arc. This means that in those nations the frontal part of the 
arch is more curved than the jmrietal, and the occipital more curved than either. In the 
French, according to the average of the nine skulls examined, the ratio of the frontal to 
the parietal chord is slightly greater than that of the frontal to the parietal arc ; and 
on looking at the measurements of the individual skulls, it is seen that this is the case in 
four instances, that in two instances the proportions of the chords and arcs are the ^me, 
mid that in the remaining three instances the figures indicating the proportionate lengths 
of the frontel chords are only very slightly smaller than those of the frontal arcs. There- 
fore, so far as th^ nine skulls bear evidence, the French differ from the nations above 
mentioned in having the parietal region of the arch as much cmn'ed as the frontal, or 
more so. In this the French skulls agree witli the Hindoo, the Chinese, and the Kanaka ; 
hut these three nations present the additional pecnliaiity that in the oc-cipital region the 
MDCCCLXX. T 
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^laae phenomenon of near correspondence of the proportioind lengths of the chords with 
the lengths of the arcs of the different parts of the arch is a marked characteristic of the 
skulls of infents ; we have therefore here another interesting child-like pecnliarity of the 
Chin^ skulls. Both the Femvian skulls present the peculiarity of having the parietel 
region distinctty more curved than either the frontal or occipital, and in this they agiee 
with the compressed and flattened American skulls ; but how far the peculiarity is refer- 
able to the sl%ht compression which the Peruvian skulls have both to a certoin extmit 
undergone is m open question. It may be interesting to note that measuremente t^en 
from tote cast of the Tartar skull described by Professor Huxlex* as an example of ex- 
treme brachyt^phalism give 93 and 111 as the proportions of the occipit^d and frontol 
to the parietal estimated at 100, and 92 and 11*2 as the proportions of the occipital 
^d frontal chords, thus indicating an equally distributed curvature. Dolichocephalism 
and brachycephalism will be treated of in a subsequent page ; meanwhile the writer 
may be allowed to state, without further explanation, that he beUeves this equally dis- 
tributed cunature to be a brachycephalic characteristic. 

A further and more detailed acquaintance with the curves of the arch may be sought 
by examining toe angles formed by lines passing from point to point ; and this will be 
now attempted. 

Angles es^jpressive of the form of differetd ^rts of the arch (General Table, columns 
16 to 24). Young skulls, — In the foetus and in infants the forehead springs at a consi- 
derably greater angle from the roof of the orbit than in the adult. Whereas the avemge 
orhito-frontal angle varies in different nationalities from 77^ to 83\ and only one adult 
skull (46) has an orbito-frontai angle exceeding 90® in the foetal skulls and those of 
intote the same angle exceeds 90° in ail except two instances, and in one infant it even 
reaches 104°. In childhood it suffers a little diminution, but prmeipaHy it gets ^aEer 
at a later age, when also the orbit is deepened and the frontal sini:w enlarged by tlw^ 
growth forwards of the upper part of the face, as will be subsequently shown. Thus 
also the orbito-frontai angle is generally larger in females than in males. 

The frontal lM>ne, in the progress of development, changes its curve not only where ito 
orbitsd and frontal plates meet, but also in the cour^ of its frontal plate ; for the mid- 
frontel angle appe^ to get gnmller in toe passage from fetal or infantile life to cMM- 
hood, and again enlarge in toe i^i^e to the adult state ; or, in other wcards, toe beme 
^^mes more curved in childhood and is ugmi flatten^ in subs^uent growth. In tfe 
four-months fetus the midfront^ angle is of an average adult size, in toe two five^m©ate»’ 
feti^s it is decidedly smaller, in the seven-months’ fetus it is again Imger, mi m 
eight-months’ feetuses it is of a size which wouM he veiy flat in the aduk, Th^^^fc^ 
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hut thef agree with what is observed with the aa^sted eje ; for it is 
e®o^^, whaa attes^on is at^oted to the drcaiEiteiw, that a foetus mouths old 
Jim a Aau m foetus €ve mouths ^d, or m ch3d a few mcmife rfter Mrth* 

lha Aadk d i»f«fe Resent great ditoeuees in this ree^ct, b^ &e ^ of diSdimi 

hmu 2| to li yams oH, have all got the midfrontal a^le of a sia^e which worid be 
»KJ<ma4ed Mial ia tl^ Mult, aud thmefore indicating a greater tmr^itere ^Aisi 
Jk& m the case witih the frontal r^on, so also with the ^liat^ aad the ^rt d 
omptel ahore the tubeiosity ; the curve does not go on uniformly incrmi^^ or dimi- 
nidhing, but at one period of growth is dattened and at another name conves. Ihe 
^aletal migle, indicating the cnm^e of the medal edges of the parietal bones, is as ha^ 
hi the three foetuses of the fifth and seventh month as it is in the adult, whereas in fte 
JdbIm of the fourth, and in the two of the eighth month it is remarkably small ; at birth 
it has begun again to enlaige, and in childhood apparently it reaches the condition ’^ich 
rCTiains in the adult. On an average the parietal angle is smaller in women thm in 
men, the femimne form in this respect resembling that of the young skull. The mid- 
occipital angle, which indicates the curve of the mibcutaaeous part of the ocdpilnl bone, 
is fiatter in five of the dx fcctal dmUs than in any of the dx infant skulls, and of a dz© 
veiy' common in the adult, wheieas both in infancy and childhood it is of ma aver^ 
mze much smaller or more promimmt than in the adult. It is to be observed, however, 
that the fiattening of this part of the skull in the passage from childhood to adult Hfr 
is no doubt due, in jiart at least, to tbe laying on of additional substance in the neigh- 
bourhood of the tuberosity. 

In perfect keeping with the chang(*ful development of the cmves just mentioned is 
the variation at different ages of the transverse curve of the calvarium between the 
parietal eminences ; for, as is palpable to the most careless observer, that curve rises 
rapidly towards the middle line in the foetus, becomes in childhood remarkably flat, and 
i^ain rises in the middle line as growth proceeds. This will be again refen*ed to. 

Of the remaining angles illustrating the cun atiire of the arch, tbe most important to 
be noticed in connexion with the form of the young skull are the fronto-parietal angle 
the angle of the tuberosity, both of which are decidedly fiatter in the infant than in 
the adult. The fronto-parietal angle is also flatter in womefl than in men. The occi- 
pito-j^rietal angle is rather mme prominent in the infant skull than in the adult The 
postforaminal angle is vmy variable, both larger and smaller numbers of degrees occurring 
in &e foetuses, infauts, and children than in any of the adult aver^es. The postfora- 
miaal angle of Ihe femdle is on an average smaller than that of the male ; but tMs is to 
be accounts for by the lighter weight of the female skull, making it le^ Hable to be 
affected by tlm gravitation changes described in the next pamgraph. It may be stated 
generaHy with regard to tibe infant sknll, that the flatness of the fronto-parietal angle 
and of the tuberosity, and tbe rapid curvature o£ tbe parts of tbe arcb between these 
two angles, together with the great development of the parietal re^on of the arch, and 

I 2 
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tile rfiortness of the ba^, are the circuHmtonees which give the chamcterktib oafflie to 
its poiie, 

MMmrly skulk. Gramtatimi changes . — is a well reccgnized &ct th^ title skaE 
ikims to undergo change of form after adult life is reached, Iatatbe in the ges^ml 
appearance of the head, and Feobiep* in the skull, depict the retreat of the forehei^ 
characteristic of old age, but the precise nature of the change and ftie caus^ on which 
it depends hare not been recc^nized. The changes referred to result entirely ftom the 
operation of mechanical causes, and consist in a pelding oi the skull in con^umi^ of 
its own weight. Precisely as the apj^ently soHd glacier hows down its valley at a mte 
too slow to be appredated by direct obsen^ation, so the skull falls gradually down by ite 
own weight and that of the contained brain. The condyles of the skull me supports 
on the vertebral column, and by the process of gradual yielding the b^l part of the 
skull is driven in, from the occipital tuberosity behind, to the fronto-nasal suture krfore. 
Thus the postforaminal angle is flattened out, while the angle of the tuberotity and the 
orbito-frontal angle are made smaller. At the same time the skull is increased in breath, 
being made to bulge out at the squamous suture ; this bulging being partly produced by 
a forcing open of the angle between the squamous and petrous parts of the temporal 
bone, and partly by the depression of the outer end of the petrous part to a lower level 
than its inner end. This lateral bulging is very characteristic, and ought not to be lost 
sight of by the artist in representing old age. In the production of these alterations of 
form it is plain that the cooperating causes are weight of the skull and its contents, 
softness of the hone, and lapse of time ; therefore the larger the skull the more likely 
they are to be developed in a marked manner ; and if the bone be more than usually 
yielding they may be developed at an earlier age than usual, even though the skull be 
not remarkably large. This is probably the explanation of the very considerable gravi- 
tation changes in the skull of Bi eke the murderer, who, although somewhat past middle 
life, was by no means an old man at the date of his execution. Most probably tiiese 
changes begin in a slight degree in all sknlls at an early period of adult life ; and it may 
be the lot of some one w’bo has better opportunities of investigating the subject than 
the present writer, by a comparison of a number of adult skulls of different to 
demonstrate the changes of form wMch the skull undergoes in the pasi^e from twenty 
to thirty, fortj^, or fifty y^s of age. The accompanying Table gives a list of the skulls 
from the study of which the above observations have been made ; and if the migles given 
be compared with the corresponding angles of other skulls, they will ftlustote the way 
in which by gravitation changes the base is driven in. In the German 29 the foreh^ 
appears to have escaped being bent back, and instead of ite being so the parietal r^on 
has become flattened out. 

♦ PEORifp, Bie Gharakteristik des Kopfes mack dem EatwickioBfsgesetE desselbea, 1845. 
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Tmncli M 

lei 

lel 

77 

fS.... 

122 

158 

76 

German S9 

125 

154 

80 

Old Offieer........ 

120 

m ! 

74 

Corfa 45.... 

120 

153 j 

75 

5! 

225 

153 1 

78 ! 

Irisli &B 

130 

150 j 

75 j 

Burke 

120 

166 i 

76 j 


A much more astonishing instance of dri\ing-in of the base of the skull is seen in the 
anomalous ^ull (91) belonging to Professor Thomson. In it the part of the occipit^ 
bone between the tuberosity and foramen magnum has not yielded, while the parts 
further forwards have given way to an astonishing extent. This may be accounted for 
by the great thickness of the occipital bone in this instance ; or, if the theory be true 
that it is a baker’s skull driven in by the weight of heavy trays carried habitually on it, 
it is likely to have happened that the pressure began to be applied after the superior 
and lateral ossifications of the occipital bone were united, and before synostosis of the 
elements of the base had been completed. These observations on this remarkable skull 
are, however, put forward subject to the criticisms of Professor Thomson, in whose pos» 
session it is. 

National differences in angles connected with the arch . — These will be most rapidly 
noticed by grouping the peculiarities of each nationality together. The writer has 
studied them with the aid of averages in which the sexes have been kept separate, and 
regard has been had to the skulls in which gravitation changes have taken place ; but it 
will be sufficient to state the conclusions at w’hich he has arrived, leaving the reader to 
verify them from the data in the General Table. 

In the Scotch skulls the orbito-frontal angle is decidedly below average, that is to say, 
the forehead slopes more than usually back on the floor of the skull ; also the skull rises 
more rapidly than usual behind the foramen magnum, and the angle at the ocdpitei 
tuberosity is unusually fiat 

The Irish, on the contrary, have the occipital bone extending very horizontally back- 
wards from the foramen magnum, as indicated by the large postforaminal angle. They 
have the curve of the forehead unusually prominent, as indicated by the smallness of the 
midfrontal angle. 

The Germans, like the Irish, have the midfrontal angle prominent ; they have great 
cmrvature at the occipital tuberosity. 

The French have tbe orbito-frontal angle decidedly smaller than even the Scotch ; they 
have coronal fiatness as indicated by large fronto-parietal angle, and at the back of the 
head bend rapidly at the tuberosity. 

While in the different European nations the midparietal angle retains an aveiuge size 
of about 133°, the l^uimaux, Kafir, and Australian in having it larger, 
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a po^Mf coo^eeted wi& tte iciigfcfe oi barline In isation # ; that is 

tbat tbe lengibi of tbe arch being eompleted before tbe lasgtibt d tbe bji^e-liaeuf 
&€ extremities of the arch are posdbly operated by continnadl openingiont of the mi4* 
paietel angle in the latest growth of the base. The JKkir, aa^ Anstr^iim ^ 

hare the orbito-fentai aagle laage, the Kafir having it remarkably so. The Kafir, 
forther, has the mMfrontal angle flatter than the Negro, oli^rwi^ the cnrres of the^ 
^nlls, as exhibited by angles, are rery similar. 

In the Australians the cnrmtnre of the roof is very evenly distribnted, as is indicated 
by the smaller thmi usual fronto-parietal angle in conjunction with the large midparieM 
angle ; the midocmpital angle is prominent. 

Ihe two Kmaka skulls agree in presenting remarkalde curvature ^ Ihe mid- 
parietal md ocdpito-imrietal angles ; and in both, but espemaHy in ^e made, a dope 
Imckwm:^ m ^ven to the whole skull by tbe small orbito-frmital angle ®ad tiie &t mM- 
frout^ and the unusually fiat smgle at the occipital tuberosity. 

The FeruTiam skulls are remarkable for tbe extreme flatness of the midfr<m^ and 
nmdoecipitel angles, and extreme smaUuess of parietal and postforaminal mi^lea. They 
imve the orbito-frontel angle small. 

The Hindoo druEs have the fronto-parietal mad midpaiietal angles small, the orbito- 
frontal rather Mnall, and tbe midoccipital angle flat 

The Greeks have the orbito-frontal angle large, the fronto-parietal small, the mid- 
ompital flat, and the postforaminal angle small 

The mm of the orbito-frontal angle in different nations appears to be a matter of suf- 
i^ent importance to demand some further conddmution. Among the loose notions 
which are popularly current about the forai of the skull, and which have been witih too 
little care incorporated among the beliefs of scimitific men, and been allows to assume 
among them a more definite and erroneous shape than they have in the unsdeatific mkwi, 
is one to which aliusicm has already been made, that amplitude of foi-ehei^ is a criterion 
of h^h devdopment both in individuals and nations, and that narioinf of iafmor in^- 
l^tnal devdopment have low or retrying foreheads. The imsdentific man in exfo^is- 
ing such a notion considers nothing but external appearances, and Ms statements are not 
without a certain foundation of truth, for increased height and breadth of tihe whole 
cranium, and la^e proportion of arch to base are among the circumstenc^s wMch may 
mdie the forehead well developed ; but when ethnologists go the l^ogth of imagimag 
that in the lower types of humanity there is a local deficiency in the froatei port of tbte 
^ull, ghing room for only a small development of i3m anterior lob® of the brain, they 
Ml into an anatomical error, as the measurements of chamct^stie skuMs will .msm 
to Aow. It has been ahmdy shown that the Kafirs, M^ro®, and Mve a 

great development of the orbitel kmgth, and now we have ocoisicfla to ol^n^ that m 
1h®e same skulls, but especially in the Kafir, the forded iprh^ ve^ ^^stiy from frie 
orbit, TMs may be seen by a ^mparison with Karopean skulls, 
la tiitee Kafir males tiie averse number of deg^® of ^ orbito-fr<«tM s^e aaaimute 
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hm g»¥i^ted md aaotor(46) in wMch to orbito-firontel an^e m ottomt^omsiy toge^ M 
mmm^ ^ SS*i ia- toe© G«OTa% oaritting^ to tw©--wM©k gm^ite^d, it mwmts 
*& 81%; ia 82 ; in Mm sknto 8i-; » to to aiaksj omito^ 

IMd it aB^ants to 78%; and in fiye Frenek, oMttog tke OM Kniglit, it 

amounts to 76f. Thus tore are Kafirs and Irish at <m© end of the feeach 

Sc»to at to otimr^ mA Geramns and Negroes in the middle. 

Whi^wr of inaccuracy to l^n im^^rtted into the measurement of this m^ie hy to 
chose© of the optic fomaen as the posterior limit of the frontal fioor, insfe^d of a 
m to mesial ptoe, makes the coaclusion with regard to the Kafir, Negro, aM Ai^fem- 
toa aE to more trtoworthy ; for in these rac^s the tendency of the lesser wmge of tfe 
sphenoid as they pass outwards is to rise more than in European skulls, and thus to raise 
tile optic foramina more thmi usual abo^e the level of their origia, which makes the 
e^iimte of to orbito-frontal angle le^ than if it had been measured on a me®^ 
tecAiom But, further, an examination of some of the sknlls, tracings of the memal 
sections of which have been presented, will be of itolf suifficient to show how Ettle a 
large orbito-frontal angle is to be trusted as an index of a superior type of skuH. The 
N^ro skull 63, a skuH of a very inferior type, and the Australian skull 73, which, 
though rather well developed for an Australian ^uU, is yet a thoroughly charectmistie 
specimen of that race, have the orbito-fremt^ smgle respectively 83^ and 82°; while 
the German skull 29, an extremely well-developed titnll, has an orbito-frontal angle 
of 80°, and the young Scotch female skull 43, which, notwithstanding its defects, is 
a much more finely proportioned skull than Negro 68, has the j^me angle measuring 
only 74 , 

De^ frontal angle (General Table, column 32). — ^The testimony obtained by mea- 
surement of the angle formed at the foramen opticum by lines from the fronto-na^ mid 
fronto-^ietal sutures, and which may be term^ the deep frontal angle, eorrobomtes 
the ^ndiusiom that a forehead retreuting on the floor of the anterior cranial fossa is by 
no me^s a character of the l^ist advanced races. Indeed a gkn«? over the list of dia- 
^ams will show that a certain proportion exists between the deep firontal and oAito- 
frontal angles, so that it may be considered the normal condition at diflfermit ages and 
m different re<»s for l^ese angles to be together nearly equal to two right aisles. *]^e 
most extreme instam^s of the sum of the two angles felling short of 180° is the Cwfo 
^ull 88, in which it is only 167^ the deviation being dependent in great measure on tke 
tegea^ of the frontal mnus. The most extreme mstances of the sum of the two migles 
180° are tfei British skull 92, in which it amounts to 188®, and the fire- 
y©ar-€M &ull 16, m whfoh it reaches 186°; and in both the^ it is to great length 
of tite fr^^l ]^t of tte arch as cornered with the orbkal length which causes the 
devktto. Ih© are^e mm of to orbito-fipontdl »d ^ep ftotai angles in adult male 
omitting iii h^fe«re,. tibose which have unde^one gimvitation changes, comes to 
about 176° alike in the Kafir, Negro, Australian, Hindoo, Gr^k, Scotch, French, 
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; but it to about 180* m tbe Qum«u an4 MA, Mw 

a Mgh |uo|M>r^o» of arch to baie-Muo; and iu ibbo Kwiaka, Maori, and P^uriton AuBs 
it rinks to 17B® and 174° 

deep frontal an^le gots regularly la^r from up to adult life> m femtod 
bone gels laigar in proportion to the rest of the areb ; or, to put it difiermtiy, it may be 
said tiiat the increasing length of the frontal bone pushes down the fore ]^rt of tile 
ethmoid and bends it on the sphenoid. 

of the frontal, pmfwtal, and occijftal ^arts of the Magramm^^d ]pmfik (Omeial 
Table, columns 40 to 46). — So frir as the examination of angles and of m^wurements of 
arch and hai^ has gone, the pre^nt inquiry has shown no reason for the belief that 
frontal development is more imporlant or nobler than development of tbe other cwmial 
r^ions ; nor is any evidence to that effect to be got by comparing tbe areas of the difr 
ferent r^ons. The calcnlation of the areas has for the sake of simplicity been made 
on tile migular figures produced by joining by means of straight lines the series of poin^ 
already enumerated as selected for measurement. Thus the area of a trapezium has 
been measured in the case of tbe frontal r^ion, a pentagon in the parietal, and a hesa^n 
in tbe occipit^ region. Tbe results are therefore only approximate, but they are suffi- 
ciently accurate for practical purposes. 

It is remarkable that in the relative proportions of these three areas, no national nor 
sexual differences whatever are exhibited. Unfortimately the writer is unable to ^y 
how far this statement is applicable to the Chinese and Australian skulls, in which the 
parietal part of the arch was found habitually to predominate over the frontal and occi- 
pital parts ; for Lucae’s figures do not furnish sufficient details for making the calcula- 
tion in the same way as it has been done in other skulls. But on comparing tbe average 
ar^ in those nationalities of which three or more specimens have been measured, viz, 
Scotch, Irish, French, German, Greek, Negro, Kafir, and Hindoo, it is found that the 
mdation in the occipital area is only 1*56 per cent, in the parietal area 1*19, and in the 
frontal 1^74 per cent, a result equivalent to no variation at ail. This is the more 
remarkable as in the series of skulls examined, the variation among individuals in the 
occipital area reaches 11*98 per cent., in the parietal area 10*99 per cent, md in the 
frontal area 6*36 per cent. The Chinese skull 85 has the smallest proportion of frontal 
area in the whole ^ries, on account of the shallowness of its orbits, and cm tiie same 
account the synostotically deformed skull 89 has it nearly as small. Also among those 
which have the proportion of the frontal area smallest are the two female skulls, Irish 
and Scotch, 57 & 42, in which there is no spheno-parietal contact. 

The same variability of the proportions of the three areas in individuals which is seen 
in the adult is observed also in young skulls. The figures expressing those proportions 
in the foetal and infantile skulls are almost all such as might be found in the adult ; but 
the averages show- a somewhat larger proportion of parietal, and a smaller proportion of 
occipital and frontal area. The difference, however, does not seem to be such as to 
account for the obvious predominance in bulk of the parietal region in young skulls, 
which probably depends most on breadth. 
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ed mnmm p(dnt$ from ths bam (Geaaml Table, colttmns S3 to 39), 
—To esMiaate tbe 4ist«3aoe fi-om arcb to base in difeeat parts of tbe mesial extent of 
tbe skull four diameters bave been chosen, namely, a line from the level of the foramen 
opMcnm to the frcmto-parietal sntnre, which may be termed the frontal depth, and three 
lines converpi^ to the spheno-oceipital suture from the midparietal point, occipito- 
pariet^ suture, mid the occipital tuberosity, which may be termed respectively the' 
pstrietal, occipito-parietal, and occipital depths. In comparing them the parietal depth 
has been chosen as the standard, not merely because it is the longest, but because, as 
may have been observed from what has been already stated with respect to the angles 
connected with the arch, it may be regarded as an axis behind and in front of which the 
arch of the skull expands in growth from birth onwards. 

In the first four foetal skulls the frontal depth is such as would be esteemed high in 
the adult, but in the two skulls of the eighth month it is low, and in the skulls of infrnts 
it is still lower ; in childhood, however, it rises and appears to gain the adult proportion. 
The occipito-parietal and occipital depths are on an average slightly smaller in the foetus 
than in the infant, and both, but more especially the occipital, increase in childhood. 

These measurements, like those which have gone before, show that the sugar-loaf-like 
form of the infant skull is no mere mc*chanical result of compression during birth, but 
is prepared beforehand, and subsequently lost in the proper process of growth. 

As in the case of other measurements, so also with those under consideration, the 
results in the adults of different nations are not altogether distinct at first sight ; and it 
must be owned that on them alone a speculation could not be based with regard to the 
nationality of a particular skull ; but by taking averages in those instances in which 
several skulls have been examined, national differences are indicated of a not altogether 
uninstructive kind. Comparing fourteen different races together (some of them repre- 
sented, however, by only one or two specimens), and marking as high, moderate, or low 
the proportionate lengths of the frontal, occipito-parietal, and occipital depths as com- 
pared with the parietal depth, the following results are obtained : — 
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^^oportion of tlie oojipital, occipito-panetal, saeid firontrf 4e]^^s to tibe .paile^al 
High proportions aie mark^ «, intemadliate I, and Ae lowo^ e. 
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The Peruvian and Kanaka have all the three lines in small proportion to the parietal 
depth, and the Hindoo skulls only differ in having a greater frontal depth. The Greek 
skuUs and the Maori resemble these only in the short occipito-parietal depth, but have 
the forehead high and the occipital tuberosity moderately projecting. The single 
Chinese skull is deficient in frontal depth, but is full behind. The Esquimaux have all 
three Hues well developed as compared with the parietal depth, which means that the 
parietal depth is deficient, a consequence of the flatness of the parietal part of the arch 
formerly alluded to. The French and Scotch skulls have the occipital, occipito-parietal, 
and frontal depths all moderately developed in proportion to the parietal depth ; the 
German, Kafir, and Australian skulls differ from them in having the frontal depth com- 
paratively great, and the Kegroes in having the occipital depth greater, while the Irish 
have not only the occipital, but likewise the occipito-parietal depth great. Probably 
the most important part of these results is that which relates to the Peravians, Kanaka, 
Hindoos, and Greeks, as it bears on what will fall to be advanced in considering the 
proportion of height to length. 

Height (column 72). — Hie height of a skull is estimated by different writers in various 
ways. Y on Babb measures it from the plane of the foramen magnum to the most distot 
point of tlie vertex*. Mr. HrxLEV has preferred a line with definite and 

* Crania Selecta, p. 4. 
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mmmfm fom ^ mMm m the |toie io tibe femt of the foramen 

ihm the line (d height m nmrlj m |mssible with that which 

he hm ^opted Mr.B^s&f m expre^ing vertical &ectmu^mmelj^% line from the 

fronto-pmietal sntnre to between the opening of the earn The present writer, however, 
spprt^nath^, as Mr. Huxley has also done, that some skulls appear to stand vertimlly 
over the wMle others slope upwards and backwards, has sought for a line the incli- ^ 
mtion of which will vary with the slope of the skuU ; and believing that the best cri- 
terion of ^at slope is the direction of the line of frontal depth, he h^ measured the 
height of the skull by a line passing upwards from the front of the foramen mi^uitt 
puallel to the frontal depth. This line has the disadvantage in the pre^nt inquiry that 
its upper extremity does not exactly correspond with any of the measured poinfe Md 
down in the diagrams, but the possibility of error from this source has been found to be 
very slight. 

l^oportim of height to frontal tlepth (column 74). — The proportion which the height 
measured as now stated bears to the frontal depth %'aries \oxj much in different indi- 
viduals ; but, like steepness and leveiness of the base, on which to some extent it is 
dependent, it is not a matter apparently of national distinction. It may, however, be 
remarked that those nationalities in which the parietal depth was great in proportion 
to the occipital, occipito-parietal, and frontal depths, have also a high proportion of 
height to frontal depth. 

The question arises, how far excess of the line of height over the line of frontal depth 
depends on rise of the roof of the skull, and how far on sinking of the base ; and this may 
be determined by examining the relation borne to the line of orbital length by the line 
uniting the mid parietal and fronto-|>arietal points. This line, which is always cut by 
the line of height, sometimes, as compared with the line of orbital length, rises five or six 
degrees as it passes backwards, sometimes falls as much, but on an averse and much 
more frequently is parallel with it in the adult. In the infant it rises greatly and most 
characteristically as it passes backwards ; when the giuvitation changes set in, they tend 
to make it fall ; and in the compressed American skulls 05 and 06, and even in the 
French skull 27, which has probably been accidentally compressed by a head-dress in 
the manner described by Gos«eJ, it rises enormously behind, as it does in no natural 
adult form. Thus it appears that in the noimal adult skull the excess of the line of 
height over the frontal depth is dependent almost entirely on sinking of the base, but 
that in the infant and in artificially deformed skulls it depends in great part on rise of 
the roof. The conditions in the base of the skull which increase the excess of frie line 
of height over the frontal depth are length of the foramino-optic line and greatness of 
the angle between that line and the line of frontal depth, which of course involves 
steepness of the base. Also, the proportional excess is increased by absolute shortness 

* Journal of Anatomy and Physioiogy, Usovember 1866. 
t Katnral-Histor}' Beriew, October 1862, 
t BtYonaations arlifieielles du Crane ; Paris, 18L5. 
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of the frontel depth, since the ah^lnte exce^ of height produced by ^king of the hme 
then forms a greater proportion of the whole frontal depth. Thus in the aknll of the 
Idiot, 94, the greatest proportion in the whole collection is fonnd, and in the Oarih, 88, 
it is nearly as great. 

Length (column 71). — Ab in the estimation of height, so in that of length, it g^ems 
advisable to make nse of a somewhat different measurement from that nsuaUy ^opt^ ; 
for it is scarcely accnmte to compare, as is generally done, diameters which do not p^ss 
between corresponding points, and which hare nothing necessarily in common except 
that they happen in differently shaped skulls to be the points furthest asunder. Ihe 
measurement of length in the present Memoir has therefore been made from the mid* 
occipital point to the fronto-nasal suture, the midoccipital point being usually the most 
prominent part of the hack of the head, and the fronto-nasal sutnre l>eing chosen in 
preference to the glabellar prominence, because the glabellar prominence is exee^ingly 
Tariable, and its development is of no importance as regards the general shape of the 
skull. 

Proportions of height and breadth to length (columns 73 & 70), — ^By assorting the 
skulls of different nations according to the proportion which the hcnght bears to the 
length, a highly natural arrangement results, those skulls being brouglit together for the 
most part which are similar in general form. Thus the Peru\ian, Hindoo, and Kanaka 
diulls, which were associated in respect of the comparative distance of different points of 
the arch from the base, are again placed together, and a just and well-marked distinction 
is made between the Kalir and Negro, the French and Gennaii, and the Scotch and Irish. 
When the same grout)s of skulls are arranged according to the proportion of breadth to 
'length, the result appears to be less satisfactory. 
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We tod tlie Peravmn at one extremity of the series, and tire Kafir, Begro, 

Ansli^daa at Ore other, which seems a natardl arraogemeixt ; but the German sknlk, 
next to the PeraTian, haye no resemblance whateyer to that form beyond the mere 
matter of propcwtional breadth, while on the other hand they have mnch r^mblance to 
^e Irish dfcalls which they are to ^parated firom. The Kanaka, also, should come near 
the Pemymn rather than be associated with the Irish skulls, with which they have not 
the dighlest affinity. The tendency of recent writers has been greatly to exa^erate the 
importo^ of breadth of skull as a distinguishing race character ; and while Aeby * would 
divide skulk according to their breadth into two great groups, the stenocephdious and 
the eurycephalotts, other writers have likewise given an enormous importance to breadth 
by estimating doiichocephalism and brachycephalism by nothing else than the “ cephalic 
index,” An inquiry into the origin of these terms may serve to show how objectionable 
this is. 

The point which mainly struck the attention of Retzius was that certain skulk 
had less development and posterior projection of the occipital bone than others, 
and on that account were shorter from before backwards than they; he therefore 
termed those skulk brachycephalic, and others dolichocephalic. But to get a crite- 
rion of proportional length or shortness, it was necessary to select some measure with 
which to compare the length, and for this pnrpo^ Retzius selected the breadth; but 
ho does not appear to have bas*3d his statements with regard to the doiichocephalism 
or brachycephalism of different nations on detailed calculations of the proportion of 
breadth to length in individual skulk; there is no evidence that he did so, and in 
his letter to Professor Duvernoy, in 1S52, he expressly states that he does ‘*not as 
yet wish to determine fixed measurements to distinguish them, but that ordinarily tlm 
longitudinal diameter of the dolichocephalous surpasses the breadth about a fourth, 
while in the brachycephaious the difference varies between a fifth and an eighth. 
But the most distinetire ehamoters are : ” he proceeds (the italics being his) ; and forth- 
with he lays down seven distinctions, not one of which is founded on the proportion of 
breadth to length, but of which the fifth consists in the height as compared with the 
ledgthf. 

In the end of the same year, in his letter to Dr. Nicolucct, he enumerates nine 
distinctions, the first of which is that in the dolichocephalous skulls the longitudinal 
diameter surpasses the transverse by about oiie-fourtb, while in brachycephaious skulls 
it surpasses it by about one-fifth to one-eighth. Thus it appears plain that while M. Du- 
verkoy’s French taste for precision led Retzius into fixing certain proportions of length 
and breadth as characteristic of his two great classes of crania, Retzius never allowed 
himself to forget that the importance of his division lay in the classes being distinguished 
by a number of different characters, a circumstance well appreciated by the editor of his 
works, in his note on the letter to Dr. Nicoeucci. But the effect of the subdivisions 

♦ Scliiidielfonaca 4 m Menschcn usd der Affeo, noticed in Hejsub's Berielit, 1S6T. 
t EtEnologisebe Sdbriftea von Anders Jtctzius, p. 118. 
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l^^odtic«i hj Bi0ca and o^ers^ kas bem cmwrtj ia the attempt at a 

into oaie as artificial as Ae Xii^an ia botaay. 

The sapmority of Bm»ii0S’s ^iat cd wm o¥er tbe mme x^tit om m iwdl 
hf what bas taken place with regard to ^xmmx ^aila Wilckee, writmg from 
li» pointed oat the prevalence of a very ce|fimlic iatei in (^vmm% md EcKsa 

^tewB that m the South Germmis fr is stil. more remarkable ; and on dmt mmvmt they 
frirow those skulls into the brachyce^alic group, and in this are loEow^ by otib^s ; 
while OusTATE Mmmcs m d^endiag the opinion of AwnEis Retmus, whose wmkM h# 
edits, labours to Aow that Welckee's estimate of the cephalic infe in the Qetmm. 
skull is too high. The mesaaaremente of the eight German skulls given m tMs memw 
support Welckib s view that the German cephalic index m high, some of them, peri»p» 
South Germmi®, hmng extremely broad ; but they are all of them in their aiidero-pc^te- 
lior mechanism completely dolichocephalic in character. Their height compared with 
frimr lei^th is low, and this is tme of the broadest of them ; they have the ocmpital 
^mms prominent, and the tuberosity particularly so ; and the arch of the profile, insteid 
ctf amMng “ precipitously” in the region between the parietal {eminences, ** forms sm 
ovsd curve from the forehead to the occipital protuberance,” all which are mention^ by 
Eejzius in Ms letter to Duvesnoy as characteristics of the dolichocephalic skuU, md 
are circumstances which, apart from any such historical cousideration, point out the 
jwopriety of associating the German with dolichocephalic forms. 

Sandwich-Islanders and New-Zealanders were . both considered by Retzixts as brachy* 
i^phalicf . The description which he gives of a Sandwich-Island skull applies perfectly 
to the two skulls of the Kanaka race presented by Dr. Baexard Davis to l^Ir. Goonsii, 
mid used in the prepamtion of this Memoir. Had Retzics classified according to a 
numerical rule, he would have had no difficulty in settling the place of any specimen ; 
but he ^ught a natural classification which would take into account the whole character 
of the ^uli, and therefore he wus at first somewhat doubtful about the right place ” 
of Ms &ndwich-Islander, and the thoroughly mxjurate decision to wMch he came wm 
arrived at notwithstanding “ the considerable length compared with the small intemms* 
toid distance The comparison which he makes between the Sandwich-Islander afid 
the New-Zealander is quite home out by the diagrams of the two Kanaka skulls and the 
Maori skuE now before us. His woi-ds are, “ compared with a New-Z^mlanderis &kmll„ 
this skuE (the Sandwich-Islanders) shows mnch agreement therewith, but is distin- 
guished from it especially by the compression referred to m the lower part <d the 
pital bone. The occipital bone in the Kew-Zeaiander is almost quite fiat and more 

* THimyAM, Andent Britisli and Cfeafisk Skulls, p. 50 ; and Lxtsq and Rcxlet, Ptelifetoric Kemasm of 
Cm'&sms, p. 84. 

f Ethnologbche Scliriften, pp. 65 and 66. 

t Dr. Datis, in Ms * Hn^nras Craniorain,’^ vindicate® the decMnn of Biiziiri on the i^onnd of tihe 

proportion of breadth to kngth, the average of 110 Kanaka sknlls of both sexes havinf given tiie proportional 
breadth as ‘SO; it is noticeable, however, tiiat th© 64 mal^ gave the prtjportion *79, which Alfa ibort of the 
arbitrary limit of brachyeephalism. 
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mm of Ae ^ie M the tate-cmty in #ie Kaa^a d^nlib iti small ske in the Maori. 
im a^feiirion to #is iiffaR^oe an4 with it, noticed the large orbito- 

fe®tel ai^e smi^ midlmntal angle of the Maori, ^xmtmsting wi& the ^all orbito- 
hage midfrontal angle of the Kanidsa ; for all these differences me sniamed 
«p in this,^ &at the ardi in the Kanaka is pushed b^k orer the base-line, md in the 
Maori is pushed forward. 

It is to he regretted, howerer, that the same considemtions which 1^ to in- 

clafe the &^wich*Islanders in the brachyeephalic group did not l^d hha te admit 
the Hindoos also. For although the Hindoo skull is certainly dolichocephMic, according 
to the mterion derived from proportion of breadth to length, it is nevertheless short 
^id high, mad posi^^es the pecnliarities of occipital hone characteristic of brachyeephalic 
skulls, namely, commencement of the upward slope immediately behind the foramen 
magnum, fiatne^ of the subcutaneous portion, and indistinctness of tuberosity, to which 
may be added almost constant want of symmetry in tbe occipital plate. It has greater 
height of forehead and greater proportion of total height compared with length than 
the Kanaka, and has more of the characters of the brachyeephalic skull than tixe Hew^ 
5^toder, The affinity of the Hindoo skull with tbe brachyeephalic group w^as well 
brought out by the comparison of the parietal with the occipital, ocenpito-parietal, and 
frontal depths. Eeverting to that comparison, it may be said that the small proportion 
of the occipital, occipito-parietai, and frontal depths to the parietal depth, together with 
the flatness of tbe midfrontal angle, in the short-headed Americans and Sandwich- 
Islanders shows a brachycephalism dependent on a natural antero-posterior compression 
of all the xenons of the skull, aud not of the occipital region only : from these the 
Hindoos differ only, as re^rds profile, in having a slightly higher forehemi, while the 
Maori and the Greeks have the forehead both high and prominent, and have the occi- 
put more prominent at the tuberosity. The Maori and Greek forms may be iook<^ 
on as links between complete braciiycephalism and the dolichocephaiifim of the negritic 
rm^es mid the west of Europe respectively. 

Of course, this ahusion to tbe Greek skull is to be held as merely referring to them 

they are illmitrated in tbe few examined. While the occurrence of brachyeephalic 
skulls among the Greeks is indnbitable, it is not to be forgottmi that the dcdichocephalic 
form has been suggested as the normal one in that nation ; but it may be allowable to 
sug^st the possibEity that whEe the proportion of breadth to length may be variable, 
the profile view may pmhaps adhere to the brachyeephalic type. Of the five Greek 
^uEs m^sor^, only one has a dolichocephalic profile, and in that instance it is, as wEl 
be shown, tlm result of idiosynorasy. 

If it be too late now b) restore the terms dolichocephalic and brachyeephalic to a 
broader meaning tlian has latterly been given to them, and if skulls must needs be 
grouped according to tbe indications of some single proportion, the proportion of height 
to Imigth will probably be a better basis on which to proceed than tlie proportion of 
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to lengtb. The Aort-headed Ameait^s, Polynesifti^, HiadcMms 
Hew*^aianders, and the Greeks muj well be eoHtrasfced with the Genn^% the 
Oie Aostmliaiis, and the Kegroes, the one set being high and the other low in proporttctt 
to their length : and if the divimon cannot be made distinct without the me of Graek 
nomenclature, the one group may be termed hypseloc^kalic^ and the other 

But the truest expr^sion of the facts will be obtained by institating a sub- 
di^on of the hrachycephcdi of Reteius under the name of angu^wren^ to which diaH 
belong the Hindoo, Sandwich-Islander, and New-Zealmider, probably the Greek, and pos- 
sibly the Oiinese. The mere establishment of such a division would set on perr^nent 
record that the brachycephali have more than one character. But whatever system of 
classification and nomenclature be determined on, it will always be artificial to asm>ciate 
with proportionally lofty skulls, like the brachycephalic Americans, low-lying skulls 
with dolichocephalic profile, such as the Germans, because they happen to have a 
cephalic index above 80°. These might be termed dolichocephali latiores. 

PomMon of greatest breadth (see the diagrams). — ^The position of greatest breadth in 
well-developed skulls is always near the squamous suture, usually towards Ae place 
where it descends posteriorly. In ill-filled savage skulls it lies a good way up the pari- 
etal bone. By an ill-filled skull it is meant to express the condition of a mesial and two 
lateral ridges on the roof, with flatness of the adjacent surfaces. This ridged condition 
is a reversion, so far, to the infantile form, in which also the point of greatest breadth 
is placed high up ; but the infant soon loses the ridged condition, and in childhood the 
roof of the skull becomes flatter than it is in the adult*. Probably the point of greatest 
breadth descends at this period (as in skulls 14, 15, & 16), and afterwards reascends tem- 
porarily (as in 17 and 18) when the mesial part of the roof begins again to rise, then 
lastly descends a second time as the bones become more uniformly convex in the latest 
CTpansion of the brain ; for, as has been pointed out by ScH AAPPHAUSENf, breadth of skull 
goes on increasing up to adult age, although the permanent length is reached already at 
the' seventh or tenth year. Possibly the rise in the roof after its flat condition in child- 
hood, as well as whatever temporary reascent there may be in the point of greatest 
breadth, maybe explained thus, that the closure of the frontal suture, while the sotted 
suture remains ojmn, imposes a limit to the lateral expansion of the skull, and the innar 
margins of the pariet^ bones continuing to grow, at the same time that tihey are kept 
together by the connexions of the parietals with the frontal mid ocdpiM, and being 
pre^d on by the growing brain below, are forced upwards and produce the mesial eleva- 
tion, partly by rotation of the parietal bones on their inferior margins, and pmrriy ato 
by unbending them, in which they are assisted by the continuing incrmsein the br^dtib 
of the base of the skull J. While these changes are taking place, and after they have 

* The pemistenee of tiiis in the female is ^ferred to at p, 164, 

t Keffei^tedt, mid Mbissiuee’s Berieht for 186S, p. 73, 

X Professor Wxmajt in Ms recent “ Observations on Crania,** lepnblished from the Proceedh^ of fee Bcetsa 
Society of Xatnral History, voL xi., in writing about the much discussed variety of synostofic skull 
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<»ie4» tie ittAces «lwe a«id below tie latentl rMgm ronaded out in well-fiEed 
dkalifi; bmt m iE*illed ®^p»ge skills that rcmndiiig-oiit Mis to take pkc^, and thus 
there is the more primiineat mesial ridge and the higher petition of the point of greatest 
bimdtti. The mnnding-omt of the sides of the sknli which occurs from the latest 
exj^nsion of the brain is followed by that which is brought about by gmritations as 
already described, and thus the increase in breadth does not necesmiiiy cease on arThml^ 
at adnit age, bnt may continue through life* Another position of the point of greatest 
bimdth, indioiting a more degraded form than that in which it is placed high on the 
patiehd, has only been met with in one skull in the list, that of the Idiot* In that sknll 
the greatest breadth is between the mastoid processes, as it is in the Gorilla and CMm- 
|»ngjee, a condition resulting from the ’'poor development of the arch of the sknll. 

Mttiial memitrmnmts and j)o,ntion of the ear (columns 47 to 63, and 69 and 70). — 
As it is impossible on the living subject to obtain measurements extending from points 
in the arch to points in the base, it would often be convenient to obtain information as 
to cranial configuration by means of measurements radiating from the external auditory 
meatus, like those proposed by Mr. Busk*. In the present instance the postamicular 
depression has been chosen for convenience instead of the centre of the auditory meatus 
as the starting-point, and the radius to the midparietal point has been chosen as a 
standard with which the other radii are compared. 

The radial measurements serve well to display the differences between the infantile 
and the adult form of skull. In the infant the radii in front of the midparietal radius 
bciar a smaller proportion to that radius than they do in the adult, and the difference 
is greatest in those fuithest forward. Thus the proportional distance of the fronto-nasal 
suture from the postauricular depression, counting the midparietal radius as 100, is 70, 
and in the adult European about 83. To finderstand the significance of this difference, 
let the midparietal radius be estimated at o inches in the adult, and let the infant's 
head be magnified sufficiently to bring that radius to the same length in it, then the 
distance to the fronto-na^l suture in the adult will be 4T5, and in the infant 3*5, or 
*65 of an inch less than in the adult. Turning to the parts behind the midparietal 
point, it may he observed that the proportional distance of the wcipito-j^rietal point 
from the ear is as great as in the Irish and Scotch skulls, and greater than in the French 
and German ; the distance of the midoccipital point is slightly less than in the Irish 

pliocephalic, of which he describes various cxamjdcft, the youngest of them being tlie cranium of a foetus, re- 
marks on the deficiency of height in the s^phoeephalic skull, and asks why the comxMaisato^ growth 
guired in consequent of the want of breadth does not take place upwards as well as in the longitudinal direc- 
tion. The answer to that question may he gathered from the text. The height of the parietal r^oa of the 
skull above the pstrietd eminenwjs is obtained by the growth of the inner margins of the parietak, and when 
Bvnoetods of th^w© margins beenrs, or when, may be the case in some instances, there is hut a single centre 
of omfication flfom which on© * biparietal' bone takes origin, not only b this source of upward growth lost, but 

parte corresponding to Ae portions below the eminences of normal parietals are placed in a sloped instead 
of a vertical p«ition. 

* Hatural-Hbtory Eeview, October 1862 , 
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M&tmm of the occipital w le^ than the a^imge ohtaittM m msf 

im^im in which two or more ainlt aknlls aare with the mm^tm of 

Mid Kanaka. If the adult proportional di^ance of the ocdpiM tnhercm^^ 
irona the ear he taken as Q% then if the midjmrietal mdins in both adult Mid in&alafe 
fmrm be ^ain esfeiated at § inch^ the distance of the occiptal tubercwsity fe>m tiie 
mat will be 3*1 in the adult and 2*8 in the infantile form, giving a difference of *3 of an 
inch. It would appear, therefore, comparing the in&nt skulls with tiie Scotch and 
Irish adults, that ahape of the arch is elongated in the pasmge to adult life by it« 
anterior limb and, to a less extent, its posterior limb opening out round a part extending 
from in firont of the midj^rietal point to behind the occipito-parietal suture. But if 
it be assumed that in ^ nations the infantile form is nearly the same (and on this pcant 
there is no a^mrate information), it would appear that the opening out of the posterior 
part of Hie arch is sometimes confined to the neighbourhood of the occipital tuberosity, 
for example, in the French, German, Hindoo and Greeks, while sometimes the whole 
arch may open up more and more from the occipital tuberosity forwards, for emmple, 
in the Kanaka and Peruvians. 

national skulls, compared in respect of the radial distances, may be conveniently 
arranged in four groups. 

The first group, with the radii both in front and behind the midparietal point short, 
includes the brachyeephalic Americans, the Kanaka, and the Hindoos ; and the French 
incline to that group. 

The second group, with the radii both in front and behind the midparietal point 
long, includes the Australians, Esquimaux, and Negroes ; and the Kafir lies on the 
borders between this and the next group. 

Hie third group, with the radii behind long and those in front short, includes the 
Scotch and Irish, Chinese and Maori. 

The fourtb group, with long radii in front and short mdii behind, includes the Greeks 
and Gmmans, 
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to bxacbyoeph^e profile. Bmt ia to otb^ pomp &ere are p^t mi^lace- 
mmt% smfilcieiit to sbow that to radial measaremarts are mot calcalated by toimselvt^ 
to exhibit altitmde and comparative developaemt of to fi*omtal and occipital repons, 
^e bey to tbk may be foimd on examination of the deviations in petition of to post-^ 
amrkular depre»on as compared with the front of the foramen magnmin. Thus the 
Kafir skmUs c]imeed the French in height both actual and as compred witii length, yet 
to mdM measurement would lead to a contrary supposition ; and to explanaticm is 
timt in to Kafir the postauricular deprestion is one^fifth of an inch more elevated almve 
tile fomm^ magnum than it is in the French. So also to low-skulled Germans are 
associated with the rather high-skulled Greeks by the ear being a quarter of an inch 
lower in the German. The Maori and Greek are placed in opposition, the Maori 
seeming to have the anterior part of the arch weakly developd, and the Greek the pos» 
tcrior part weakly deveiopd, but the postauricuiar deprestion is placed more than a 
fifth of an inch further forwards in the Maori than in the Greeks. 

The circumstances wliich regulate the level of the pstaxmcular depression as com- 
pared with the front of the foramen magnum are various. Yielding of the base, so as 
to make it transversely flat or concave as viewed from the exterior, obviously causes de- 
scent of the ear. Thus the gravitation changes of advancing years depress it, and the 
European skulls, with the exception of the Scotch, have it low, apparently because the 
base is not so massive and resisting as in races which have the base-line lonpr, 
Levclness of base-line is accompanied with a low ear, as in the French and German 
female skulls 25 and 34. Partly Irom this cause, and probably prtiy fi-om slenderness of 
base, the ear is lower in the female tliaii the male. The Germans have the ear prti- 
cuiarly low, partly from slenderness of base, and partly, as may be supposed, from breadth ; 
for growth of the lateial part of the brain will not only press outwards the lateral wall 
of the cranium but will depress its inferior limit. In all this there is evidence of what 
has been already suggested, that yielding fi-om pressure is not a phenomenon confined 
to elderly skulls. Pressure is continually acting on the cranium, and produces most 
effect when the bones are least capable of resistance, precisely as has been shown by 
Emgcl* to be the ca^ with the bones of the face. 

The variations of the |K)sition of the postforaminal depre^on backwards and forwards 
are more difficult to explain ; but it is evident that this point coiresponds very ii^iy 
with the outer extremity of the upper border of the pars petrol, which limits poste- 
riorly to middle fossa of the base of to skull ; therefore the further hack it is it indi- 
cates to greater elongation of the temporo-sphenoidal lobe and the portion of the brain 
above it, witii corresponding shortening of the occipital lobe and cerabellnm. 

Seeing that ri^al measurements extendh^ to the roof of the skull are vitiated as an 
indication of height by to variable elevatiem of the ear above to b^e, probably to 
• Knodieageraste Am menscbliclien Antlitises : Yieaaiia, 1850. 

x2 
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mdial laeasorements most likely to be TiseM to Hie emniologist^ m conjunoHott mthi m®- 
saremeiits of other kinds, are those extending to the occipital tnberosiiy and fronto-n^l 
sntnre, indicating the compai’ative development of the ^terior and posterior parts of the 
brain. 

H. THE FACE. 

The most important points to be attended to in the measurements of the fece are 
those affecting orthognathism and prognathism. The appearances so termed form the 
basis of a fundamental part of the classification of cannia generaliy recognized, and in 
recent years it has been sought more explicitly to divide them by adding a third term 
and distinguishing opisthognathous skuUs ; yet it will not be hard to show that the opi- 
nions enterfedned by anatomists as to the causes which concur to produce these appear- 
ances are both vi^e and inaccurate. 

So fer as prognathism depends on the foiward direction of the incisor teeth, or what 
may be designated prognathous dentition, it is simple enough and affords a stable foun- 
dation for classification ; but besides that this is only one of the characters of progna- 
thism originally enunciated by Retzius, the term is always considered as indicating pro- 
jection of the face from underneath the cranium. 

The broad contrast between the straight European face and the prominent muzzle 
of many savage tribes was evidently present alike to Casipee in suggesting the facial 
angle, to Blfmexbach in laying down the advantages of the norma verticaiis, and to 
Rexzixjs in distinguishing orthognathous and prognathous skulls; but these methods 
leave unexplained the nature of the anatomical peculiarities producing the appearances 
sought to be registered. Virchow stepped forward, and estimating prognathism by the 
size of an angle, the “ nasal angle,” situated at the fronto-nasal suture and contained 
between two lines, one passing down to the nasal spine, and the other back to the pos- 
terior limit of the sphenoid bone, he laid down the rule that the shorter the base of the 
skull, and the more curved on itself, the more the face projected from uiidemeath it. 
LccAEf, taking the zygomatic arch as a horizontal line, and drawing a perpendicular 
to it from the fronto-nasal suture, estimated the retreat of the forehead and the projec- 
tion of the face by horizontal lines drawn from points in them and cutting the |>erpcn- 
dicuiar at different heights, and concluded that there was no relation whatever between 
the form or extent of the base of the skull and the projection of the face. Then 
Welceer choosing a nasal angle which differed from that of V mcHOW in that the upper 
of its containing lines passed from the fronto-nasal suture back to the foramen magnum, 
put forward the statement that the base of the skull and the projection of the fece 
were indeed in relation, but that the relation w^as preci^ly the reverse of that ste-ted by 
ViECHow. Landzeet§ agrees with Vibchow that the naml angle and the angula seRm 
exhibit an inverse ratio one to the other ; but, appreciating that the nasal angle is no 

* EntwieHuBg dca Schadelgnuide, 1867. t Oji, eit p. 40. 

+ Wacbsthum und fiau des measchlieliea Schfid^, 1862, pp. 48 A 140. 

I Der SattelmEkel und seia Terhflfcaiss zur Pro- imd Orthogaaffde, 1S6T, 
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tree measttte of ]^ogimtliism, he recommends for tihat purpose Lucab’s system of 
ordinates. 

Both ViBCMOw's mid Wibcbbe's nasal angles are ohjectionahle, because the upper of 
the conteiaing lines is a mere compromise between the directions of two portions of the 
ba^ which lie at a Tery variable angle one to the other ; while Lbcab’s method fails by^ 
being de^ndent on a line which is nmther horizontal, as he and WeIiCkee suppose, nor 
gives any indimtion of the position of any part of the base ; and the same objection 
holds good s^ainst setting the skull, for the determination of its prognathism according 
to Mr. Bosk’s method, in such a manner that a line horn the ear to the fronto-nasal 
suture shall be vertical. 

Tibchow has been misled by his method. The skull of the Cretin 53 years old and 
that of the new-born Cretin figured in bis work, do not get their peculiar characters of 
ba^, as shown in his plates, accounted for by the theory of “ kyphosis” or increased 
cun^ture. Tlie basilar process in both those skulls certainly lies at a less obtuse angle 
with the body of the postsphenoid, to which it is synostotically joined, than it does in 
the respective healthy skulls with which he compares them ; but that circumstance is 
nearly made up for in the Cretin child, and in the adult Cretin is more than made np 
for, by the longitudinal axis of the sphenoid lying almost in a line with the cribriform 
plate of the ethmoid, instead of making the angle with it which is usual ; so that a line 
fx*om the fronto-nasal suture laid on the floor of the anterior cranial fossa and continned 
backwards, in the young Cretin touches, and in the old Cretin cuts the dorsum sellae, 
while in the healthy skulls with which they are compared it lies far above that process. 
This altered relation of the sphenoid to the ethmoid accounts for Virchow finding 
the “ nasal angle” in the Cretins larger than in healthy skulls*. Had he taken the floor 
of tlie anterior cranial fossa as the upper of the two lines containing the nasal angle, he 
would have found that the angle was smaller in the Cretin skulls than in the healthy, 
and that however prognathous the ajipearauce which the Cretin skulls may have pre- 
sented during life, that appearance was not to be accounted for by projection of the face 
from imder the floor of the cranium, but in some other way. 

Welckee’s statement that the gi eater the curvature of the base as estimated by means 
of the aiigula sell® (Sattelwdnkel) the smaller the nasal angle as he measures it, is 
undoubtedly true, but is uninstructive ; for it is self-evident that the more the basilar 
process is bent down from the direction of the floor of the anterior cranial fossa the 
more will the upper of the tw^o containing lines of Welcker s nasal angle be depressed, 
and that if in any skull the inclination of the basilar process were changed while the 
face was left untouched, the alteration in the angula sell® and the nasal angle would 
only be different expressions of the one anatomical change. Seeing, then, that this nasal 

♦ Thk combinatiOTi of wbat may be termed curviag downwards of tbe prespbenoid witb ciarving upwards of 
tb© etbmoid is often met witb m skulls of low' type (see p, 169). It bas occurred in flie Australiau sknH %nred 
by LAFuaTEBT ; and had that writer caused the upper Kmb of bis angula sell® to pass from tli© upper surface of 
the pi^ldienoid forwards to tit© fronto-etbinoidal or fmuto-uasal suture, Instead of following the plane of the 
piwpbenoidyi surface, Ms ^ncltaiions mast bavo been materially modtfled. 
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I^CAi is in one seme r%ht in keeping alto^^th^ out of Tiew the poatioa oi the him 
Gi the ^nll in seeking to estimate the amount of what is ^nemlly und^stixid by 
gmthism and ortho^athi^ ; for it is evident that the lelatiom of the face-hones to 
ha^ was never examined by any of the writers who attracted attmition to the ^^ae dt 
prominence of tiie face ; hnt, on the other hand, his method throws no Mght on the con* 
current (muses of the general appearances which they have noticed, nor does it fuirabh 
an accurate index of the extent to which either of the appearance is pr^mt. For 
example, it might mot be difficult to find two skulls tolerably similar in appeamnce m 
men in vertical mesial section, and which might be considered to have as thus 
ihe same degree of prognathism, but one of which would have the auditory meatns 
placed on a much higher level than the other. In such a case the different in po4« 
ticm of the auditory meatus would be accompanied with a difference in the disposition 
of the zygomatic «rch such as would materially affect both Ca>ipee’s facial angle mid 
tibe degree of prognathism as indexed by Lijcae’s method. 

The foregoing remarks may serve to illustrate the imcertainty which invests the whole 
question of the varying relations of the face to the cranium, and may prepare us to im 
vestigate those relations in detail. 

The orUtxMiaml angle (column 24). — ^By this name ma\ be designated the angle cen- 
tred between two lines extending from the fronto-nasal suture, one to the optic fora- 
men and the other to the tip of the nasal spine of the maxilla. The tip of the nasal 
^ine is cho^n rather than its root, because it is a more definite point, and because the 
nasal spine is a characteristic portion of the maxUla independent of the teeth. The 
orhito-nasal angle in the foetal skulls is of sizes such as are found in adults ; hut in the 
seventh and eighth month foetuses it is smaller than in those of the fourth mid fifth 
months. In the infants at birth it has attained a greater size than it has either lM*fore or 
afterward^ but as childhood advances it becomes rather smaller than the adult average. 
Thus, if prognathism were to be taken as meaning projection of the from under- 
neath the floor of the anterior cranial fossa, infants would have to be considered as 
exhibiting the maximum of prognathism, notwithstanding that in them the fiice is far 
smaller in proportion to the cranium than it is in the adult, Obsermtion on the living 
subject fully verify in this respect the re^ts of the measurements here given ; 
for it will be readily seen that in infants and young children the sum of the orbito-frcmtal 
and orbito-nasal angles is much greater than in the adult. After birth the orbito-na^ 
angle diminishes apparently pari passu with the increai^ in the orbital length, dependent 
on the growth of the anterior lobc^ of the brain ; but the orbital length is ffirther in- 
creased at puberty by the enlargement of the frontal sinu^s ; and it is a remmkahle aao^ 
important fact that this is not accompanied with a ftirther diminution of the orbito-na^ 
angle, but, there being about that time apparently a general growth of &e fit<^boae% 
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i^lsr^wes we 7B° in the €fermaa dkull Si, and 103® in the H^totot skull 87. In 
ali^^ sM. die n^omlities of which seveml spedmens have oEsmiiied, thare m a ^ 
of variation of lO"" or more, while the differmce betweaa the low^ and die 
h%h^ natitmal aveiage is only 7°. The range of variation appears to Im in 

tite feaale as in the male ; thus, for example, the largest and the Knall^ <wMto-M®l 
ang^ found among the nine Irish skulls are in females. Weloblee’s* st&temmt tibat 
wmimx are more prognathous than men, like his other statement that opisthogaati^ra 
specially iwjeomjianies brachycephalism, and prognathism dolichocephaliam, is merdy a 
^ometric^ result of his unfortunate choice of an upper bounding line for Ms naMl 
angle. He states that the female skull has “ a greater tendency to prognathism as weE 
as a less strongly bent tribasilar bone than the male;’" thus the reaEy valuable |mt of 
the statement resolves itseE into finding the base more level in the female than in the 
male. This may be illustrated by reference to the French female skuM 25, wMch in 
consequence of the leveiness of its base would give a high %ure for Wemjkeb's na^ 
angle, and yet has the orhito-nasal angle smaE, and is alti^ether in general appearance 
rather opisthognathous. 

Considering the great individual variation and comparatively limited national variation 
of the orbito-nasai angle, and the exceedingly small number of skuEs of any one nation 
which the writer has been able to measure, the results in the accompanying Table can- 
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mA he ^miMered as a miffidimtlf ttmstworthy exposiMoa of the aaticaml ei 

aai^o ; stili it is ciirioas to note that, such as th^ are, these resaifci m^e the 

in the Greek, Irish, amd German, deddedlyla^^in the Scotch, and stiM ia^r 
in tihe I^nch, which Bgrees well with the appeanmce of the featai^ in tbm^ naMons* 
Thus it will he generally admitted that prominence of fitce is a well-marked natioadi 
j^nliarity in the French ,* and probably no one will deny that the rererse coruMtion is 
eminently characteristic of the Irish* There is enough in resulte to lead to riie 
anticipation that in an extendi series of observations the orbito-na^ angle will fornix 
a marked character of distinction between the differtmt European nations* But enla^- 
ment of this angle is certainly not the only source of the concrete phenomenon called 
prf^athism. Any one handling the Kafir skuU 68, the Esquimaux 77, or the t^irib 88, 
would pit)bably pronounce them decidedly prognathous ; yet their orbito-na^l aisles 
are respectively 88* 84°, and 88° Another example is furnished by tibe diagrams of riie 
H^pro skulls 61 and 63, which are as similar as possible in the amount of their pro- 
gnathism, as well as in many other particulars ; and yet the one has an orbito-na^ angle 
of 102°, and the other an angle of only 89° ; but the sum of the orbito-frontal and orbito- 
na^ angles is i»the one skull 177°, and in the other 176°, giving a similarity of ex- 
ternal appearance notwithstanding great difference of structure. 

Lmgth of face frcm front(HMisal suture to nastal spine (column 66). — ^The distance 
firom the fronto-nasal suture to the nasal spine is not subject to much variation, the dif- 
feences in length of face from the root of the nose to the mouth being chiefly dependent 
on variations in size of the incisor teeth and the depth of their sockets, while the 
amoimt allotted to nose, and the amount to upper lip, depend greatly on the extmit to 
which the alar cartilages descend below the level of the nasal spine. It does not, 
however, do so altogether ; and in the shortness of the distance from fronto-na^ suture 
to nasal spine (1*75) in the skull of Geoege Bgchakak may be seen an indication of the 
^ortoess of his nose. This distance does not extend beyond 1 *65 in any of the chil- 
dren’s skulls examined ; it would appear, therefore, that the growth of the upper Jaw 
M length is completed at a later period, which agrees well with the evidence afforded 
by the orbito-nasal angle that the growth of the jaw forwards is not completed till the 
full development of the frontal sinus. This distmice is shorter in the female than in the 
male; its shortne^ in the Australian skull 73 (1*65) is probably an exceptional idiosyn- 
a*asy, for in five figures of Australian skulls by Lucae it varies from 1*85 to 2 05. 

Naso4asilar mple and naso*bcmlar line (columns 64 & 65). — It is only necessm*y under 
this head to record, for the mke of saving other oh^ners needless trouble, ^at the 
distance from the spheno-occipital suture to the nasal spine, and the size of the angle 
between a line joining th^e points and the line along the under surface of the barilar 
process of the occipital bone, have been carefully measured in the series of ^ull« ex- 
mnined in the hope that they might throw some light on the causes of prc^athism. 
But the size of the angle is dependent in g^eat measure on the steepn^s or levelness of 
the base of the skull as weH m on the form of the face; and the length of tiie line is 
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aifefiteft hf ^le mm ©f tMe wbole as well as hy tKe i^portionate mze of the fa^ 
aM its |Mroj^ioa forwai^s ; aad thus aether m^tsarement yields resodts of much im- 
pcateiasa. 

Cmms (jffr^mtMsm . — If the reader take into condderatioa the mrioas points bear- 
hig on pri^Mtthim which have already been considered, he will easily convince himself , 
that the mn^ of that sppeamn^ are not, as is usually suppo^, a>nfined to the form of 
the face. stetement of the case may not unfairly be put thus — ^that a j^treating 
forehead and projecting fece are regarded as characters of a savage or d^pr^ed form of 
the human skull ; but it has been shown that the result on the profile prodn^d hy that 
combination is exactly the same as what is produced by the combination of a verfcal 
forehead with a non-prominent face, or, in other words, a large orbito-frontal migle plus 
a small orbito-nasal angle is equal to a small orbito-frontal plus a large orbito-naml 
angle ; and by studying the direction of the floor of the anterior cranial fossa which 
separates those two angles, it has been further seen that it is far from being true that 
the forehead in the mder races of men slopes more back on the floor than in cultivated 
nations, and that it is by no means always the case in admittedly prognathous races that 
the orbito-nasal angle is larger than in orthognathous races. Therefore, although pro- 
gnathism sometimes is the accompaniment of a large orbito-nasal angle, it remains to be 
explained how a skull with a small orbito-nasal angle may yet be prognathous, and why 
a skull with that angle large is not neces^rily so. 

The first thing to be noted in explanation is that in prognathous races skulls often 
are found which are not prognathous except in tlieir dentition. But besides this there 
is another matter to be taken into account The division of skulls into orthognathous 
and prognathous is simply an application of the norma verticalis, and a skull is judged 
of according to the apparent prominence of the face when it is laid on a flat table. Such 
apparent prominence may be made to disappear by placing a support beneath the occi- 
pital bone ; and thus it is apparent that the form of the back of the head affects progna- 
thism as estimated by the norma verticalis. The principal circumstance which acts in 
this way is the degree of cranial cun'ature ; for it is evident that if the fore part of the 
skull be taken as fixed in position, the greater the curvature the lower will the back 
part of the base be brought Two other causes, namely, shortiiess and levelness of the 
base, conspire w hen present along with deficient curvature to increase apparent progna- 
thism : they ai*e not necesmrily or even usually present in prc^athons rai^s ; but the 
flattened America skuH §6 affords a good example of the combination alluded to pro- 
ducing great apparent prognathism vrith a rather small orbito-n^al angle. In the 
Esquimaux shull 77 an illustration is given of a prognathous appearance ^^ident on 
defident curre, notwithstanding the great length of the foramino-optic line and tiie small- 
ness of the orbito-naml angle. 

It ought frirther to be noticed that length of face, including dental scwkets, iviH tilt 
up the fore part of a cranium laid on a table and produce apparent prognathiCTo similar 
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to what d^&caent eiEwatore wo^ld ; Mid to»s it hi^pens that pxcj^^oa fofsi^di aj^ 
^cai^ticfflL downwards of the fece are liabi© to be confo^d togeihat* m jii%iii^ of pto- 
gaathism. The Kafir skull 68 aad the Austmliaa 73 may be taken as iOustra^ona of 
the^ two kinds of fecial prominence. Not only in judging of di^ skulls, but also witib 
ra^iect to skulls clothed with the int^uments and during life, toe elon^tkm of the 
face downwards may be mistaken for projection forwards ; for this seems to have heem 
done by Vibchow in toe instance of the adult Cretin head already referred to. So also 
the appearance simulating prognathism, extremely common in the rustio population of toe 
west of Ireland, is certainly not the result either of prognathous dentition or large orbito* 
nasal angle, but reaches its maximum when there is a heavy dentition in the upper jaw, 
and the lower jaw is so small that the chin fails to come forward into a straight line below 
the uppm' incisom. 

In column 67 of the General Table it has been sought to express by a single measure- 
mmt, termed index-angle of prognathism, the gross amount of prognathism, whether 
dependent on projection or length of face, or on deficient cranial curvature. It is toe 
angle between two lines, both starting from the alveolar process between the middle 
incisors, and one of them passing to the fronto-na^l suture, while the other touches toe 
lowest part of the base in the diagram, which in most instances is the back of the fora- 
men magnum, but in some fcetuses is the front of that foramen. The angle* exhibits a 
great deal of individual variation in the nations in which several spt^cimens have been 
examined, toe variation in the German skulls amounting to 14' ; still tiie order in which it 
arranges the nations is worth noting. The most orthognathous skuils are the Greek, and 
after them come Scotch, French, Irish, German, Kanaka, Hindoo, Escpiimaux, remvian, 
Kafir, Australian, Negro, and lastly, most prognathous of all, the compressed and bat- 
tened Americans. 

A much more precise comparison, however, than can be made either by this index- 
angle or by division of skulls into prognathous, orthognathous, and opisthognathous, 
may be made by distingnishing the different points which together combine to consti- 
tute prognathism. 

First. Prognathous dentition can be easily detected with the unassisted eye. 

Seemdly. The size of the orbito *118X01 angle should be distinguished. 

TMrdly. The cranial curvature ought to be considered quite apart from the preceding 
characters, although the following may be taken in lieu of it. 

Fourthly. As the curvature of the cranium is continued in the face, md in most cha- 
racteristically prognathous skulls the facial part of the curve is unusually d%ht even 
when the proper cranial curve appears fully developed, it is vrell to take account of the 
whole cime which k expre^d by the retreating angle contained between the long dia- 
meter of the foramen magnum and a line from the back of the palate to toe alvcolaar 
process between the middle incisors. This may be termed toe foramino-palatol angle. 

Tfm foramino-palatol angU (column Bl) gives results not dissimilar from tlM^ 
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given 1^ title angle of cranial cnr?e. It tito angle, hoover, in that appa- 

r^tlf it is not aifected hj sex. The t^nse of tWs mmm to he tiha.t while the cmnial 
carve is gr<^tet in the female sex, female have ako shorte ^aasthan males, and tiie 
me iiffer^^ conntohalances the other. The anmigemeat according to the size of 
the foramino-p^tal angle separates the Enropean ihom otiber ribdls more completely 
than the cranial carve does. 
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EehiHofis of the upper javi to the ear (columns 54, 55, 6*2, 63, & 68). — ^The line 
from the postanricuiar dejnession to the nasal spine is in many instances exactly eqiml 
to the line from the same point to the fronto-nasal suture ; much more frequently 
it exceeds h, doing so to the greatest extent when the ear is high above the level of 
the foramen magnum and the elements of prognathism are present ; while occasionally 
in the Irish, Gemian, and Scotch skulls it falls considerably short of it. The worst fault 
of Camfee’s facial angle is that the anterior line is rested on the glabella instead of the 
fronto-nasal suture, and thus an clement is made to operate on its size which has really 
nothing to do with the confonnation of either face or cranium, but is a mere local acci- 
dent. If it be modified by drawing one line from the postauricular depression, and the 
other from the fronto-nasal suture, to meet at the nasal spine, an angle will be obtained 
which will vary according to the same circumstances as regulate the proportionate 
length of the lines from the postauricular depression to the fronto-nasal suture and na^l 
spine. On the whole, the absolute difference between these two lines is the simplest 
register of the information. Four circumstances influence the comparative length of 
these lines, as also the size of the facial angle now described; they are: — ^first, the 
height of the ear above the level of the foramen magnum ; secondly, levehae^ or s^p- 
ness of base, and the extent of the foramino-optic line ; thirdly, the lengtii of the face 
from the fronto-nasal suture to the nasal spine ; and fourthly, the size of the orbito- 
nasal angle. The accompmiying diagram (p, 160) makes these points clear, and also 
Olustmtes that a certain amount of projection forwards of tiie nasal spine has a much 
greater effect than the same amount of elongation downwards, both in diminishing the 
fecial angle and in increasing the distance from the ear to ttie na^ spine. 

V 2 
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A B C D represents tlie base, B tbie poirt- 
aniicnlar depression, and F the nasal spine ; 
reppR^mte the position of tibe postforaminai 
depr^^on when the ear is more elevated above 
tbe foramen ma^nm A B, or wiOi a more level 
base A'B^CB. The lines drawn to F and F- 
show the effects of remoml of the nasal spine 
downwards or forwards. The diagram suffices for the geometrical proof of the statemaats 
which have h^n made. 

m. posmoiif OF the skull oir the vertebral columh. 

We are now in a better position to consider the way in which the skull is set on tbe 
vertebr^ column than we were at the commencement of the investigation, as various 
points which have emerged with regard to form bear on the question of position. This 
question is the more difficult as it cannot be altogether settled by means of precise me- 
thods, as the position of the body is continually changing. It may, however, be pretty 
safely assumed that in the erect posture the head in the human subject is nearly balanced. 
Hiere can be no doubt, and it is well known, that in the ordinary standing positions Hhc 
whole body is supported by balance, while muscular action is only required to preserve 
that balance. This is seen most distinctly with regard to the lower limbs, for the gas- 
trocnemius and soleus are flaccid in standing, as may be easOy proved by observing how 
they become rigid and change their form as soon as an attempt is made to rise on tiptoe ; 
the flaccidity of the quadriceps extensor cruris is proved by the moveability of the patella 
so long as the knee is straight and the foot on the ground ; and that the glutei muscles 
are entirely relaxed in standing is shown by observing how the gluteus masdmus at once 
becomes rigid on bending the body forwards, and the gluteus medius and minimus when 
the opposite foot is lifted up. It is not so easy to prove the relaxation of the mu^les of 
the back in standing, although the curves of the vertebral column speak distinctly 
enough of balance; but if, with the head held erect and loosely, the fiogei's of both 
hands be rested on the upper part of the complexus muscles, and flexion be made from 
the hips, without changing the relative positions of head, neck, and trunk one to another, 
those muscles will be felt to swell out and harden, again to relax on resumption of tiie 
erect posture. It appears to be a general principle of animal statics that the body can 
be supported without muscular action ; and in the human subject the absence of an 
elastic ligamentum nnchae shows that it is not by the principle of snspenaon tbat &e 
head is presented erect. 

But if the head be balanced on the vertebral column, it must change its ]^sition with 
growth, and be gradually tilted np more and more from childhood to adult life, to 
throw more weight behind the condyles as the frontal and temporo-sphmoidal lob^ of 
the brain increase in size, and the face-bones become heavier; and the greater the 
growth of these parts the greater must be the tilting up. This tilting or rotation back- 
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wa^is murt be dther by moveiamt of the vartebiral colomni so as to make 

the upper saiface of look more and more backwai^ or by gradually mcreasiug 

prommenee of the ^terior extremities of the ocmpital condyte. There seems to be no 
eridmice that the change is in the portion of the atl^ ; on4he contim^y, the arch of that 
Tmrtelwra appears to preserre a horizontal position throughout life ; but the increasing 
prominaac^ of the anterior extremities of the condyles is suffidently great to <mtch the 
eye, and is what will now be more explicitly proved. 

A to 8ur&(^ laid on the occipital condyles, and on the skull behind the foramen 
ma^um, having been assumed as horizontal, the degree of elevation of the condyle is 
ea^y estimated by measuring the angle which the long axis of the foramen magnnm 
forms with that plane. But the tilting up of toe skull is complicated by the increase in 
craaial curvature which proceeds with growth. Were there no alteration of position 
of toe back part of the skuU in the progress from infancy to adult life, the increase in 
crmnal curvature would turn the face more and more downwards ; it may be necessary 
therefore to distinguish tilting up which involves only the back part of the skull firom 
such as involves the whole cranium. With a view to this distinction, as fair an index of 
the position of the face as can be found is the line of orbital length, and therefore not 
only toe angle at which the horizontal line lies to the long axis of the foramen magnum 
has been measured (column 77), but also toe angle at which it lies to the line of 
orbital length (column 78). 

In infants’ skulls the foramen magnum forms the smallest angle with the horizontal 
line, while the cranial cur\'e being as yet imperfect, the line of orbital length forms a 
larger angle with the horizontal than it does in many adults. But it is to be recollected 
that in infants there is at first little attempt at balance, the erect posture being not yet 
assumed. In the children’s skulls the average angle of the foramen magnum with the 
horizontal remains smaller than that of any of the adults except the Hindoos, while 
toe angle of the line of orbital length has sunk lower than the average of adult males 
in any nation. 

Among adults there seems to be least tilting round in the Hindoos, and next to toem 
in the Australians. In the Esquimaux and Kafirs the angle of the foramen magnum 
with toe horizontal line is not very gi*eat ; hut owing to the small cranial curvature, that 
of toe line of orbital depth is greater than in any of the other nations. In the Irish, 
French, and Scotch, on the other hand, the angle of the foramen magnum with toe 
horizontal is high, the curvature being great. lu the Germans, where the curvature is 
gimtest, the tilting up of toe foramen magnum is not quite so great ; but this may be 
accounted for by lightne^ of the face-bones and by the greatness of the parietal breadth 
as com|mred with the frontal breadth in some of them, a circumstan^ wMch throws 
more weight behind the condyles. 

It appears very distinctly from the accom^nying Table that the female skull is much 
le^ back on toe mndyles than the male, being in this, as in various other resp^ts, 
more child-like toaa toe male skull; and in the two apparent exceptions to this rule, 
the Kanaka and Bjafir, a full explsmation is found in the high cianial cuiTature, 
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After the greatest adult male rotation backwards of the skull has been accomplish^* 
a rewei^e change may take place as a feature of old-age degenemtion. The condyle 
in that case become flatter, and the head, in consequence of this, is necessarily rotated 
forwards ; for it may be safely assumed that no elemtion of the floor of the facets of the 
atlas takes place, by wMch alone such rotation could be prevented- That such an old- 
age. degeneration actually occurs can scarcely be denied, but among the skulls measured 
there are only three well-marked examples of it, namely, the old Scotch skull 4(h the 
Cterman 2B, and the Greek 47 ; they are, however, really good examples. The first two 
^diibit in a marked manner all the gravitation changes of form ; the third does not 
^Mbit those changes in a typical manner, as it has a nearly vertical forehead which can 
i^rcely be imagined to have fallen much backwards ; but probably it has undergone a 
partial change like the German 29, which appears to have enlarged its foramino-basilar 
angle by the weighing down of the back part of the cranium and its contents. The 
tendency of the gravitation changes is to throw more of the weight of the bmin and skull 
behind the condyles ; and this, together with absorption of the substance of the jaws, 
^d that enla:i^ement of the air-sinuses at the expense of osseous tissue which goes on in 
oM even after the entrances into the sinuses are blocked up, makes the fore part of 
the he»i lighter ; and thus the rotation forwards by flattening of the condyles tends to 
preserve the balance. This flattening of the condyles is in harmony with the general 
tendency in old age to absorption of osseous matter, especially cancellated tissue — ten- 
dency which is shown in the skull, not only in the extension of the ahr^inuses, but in 
thinning of the bone opp<^te the inferior occipital fos^, and in the squamous portions 
of the temporals. Indeed the much remarked thickening of the dtull in old 9 ^ seems 
to be confined to those parte which are subjected to increased exp^une by baldnem 
j^licMms of the fmregmng remarks to miMic am^mny, — ^Ihe for^mg mmmks 
tend to explain the superficial app^mn^ sear in tihe form of the h^d at 
ages and in the two ^xes, m well as in individiads; hut, in applying titea. It M 
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4^ so as to look directly forwards^.the gimtest of jttt difficulties in examining. 
AwHs it to know how ti^ features lay to the face-bones. 

Wbm a yoiKig in&nt is tapported with its face directed strmght forwm-ds, the most 
chai^eristic point in the app^ran^ of its head is the height erf the r^on, 

nhiA we now know depends partly on the small proportional development of the frontal 
i^gion^ and |»tly on the position of the skuU on the vertebral column; whEe the 
prominence of the face in the re^on of the nostrils depends on the la^e <n*Mto-na^ 
an^e and the slope upwards and forwards of the line of orbital togth. the result of 
in<«)mplete cr^ial cunuturc. 

In childhood the parietal height becomes less marked as the forehead fills up ; and 
there being as yet little rotation on the vertebral column, and the orbits remaining com* 
pamtively shallow, while the cranial curvature has increased, the frontal eminences appear 
more prominent than in either the infant or the adult. Thus the frontal repon, 
although it has by no means gained the proportion to the parietal which it bears in the 
adnlt, makes a great show; but its actual smallness is revedled by the low position and' 
closeness one to the other of the frontal eminences. Both in infancy and childhood, the 
midoccipital point, owing to the head l>eing not yet tilted up, is jdaced very high, 
which, with tlie non-development of the tuberosity and the want of muscularity of the 
neck, gives a slender appearance to the lower and back part of the head. 

In the adult male the rotation backwards on the vertebral column combines with the 
development of tlie frontal sinuses and face to give a retreating appearance to the fore- 
head, and, together with the increased prominence of the occipital tuberosity, gives a 
rounded fulness to the lower back part of the skull. It is a grave mistake to predicate 
deficient development of the anterior lobes of the brain from a retreating forehead, or 
great development from a vertical forehead, without reference to the rest of the form of 
the head, l^^rge anterior cerebral lobes may be the cause of a retreating forehead, by 
causing rotation backwards, for they will add to the weight of the fore part of the head 
as much as heavy jaws would : but if the cranial curvuture be not deficient, the rotation 
comequent on the w’eight in front will give a rounded appearance to the lower back 
part of the skull, by lowering the position of the occipital tuberosity. The physlc^o* 
mical effect of this is very important. Much is said of the physioguomic value of a high 
forehead, and little store is placed on fulness of the lower and back part of the head ; 
but the mtistic value of apparent occijutal development is easily demonstrated by draw- 
ing a profile and vmyii^ the limiting line of the lower part of the skull behind. The 
change of one line at this part may be made to convert an intelligent-looking head into 
that of a weak-minded person, without alteration of a single feature of the face. The 
anatondi^ fact which the change of line indimt^ is an arrest of development of the 
whole brain, whether l^ge or small, leaving the cranial curvature incomplete. 
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inm ramies dlnddation ftom the prineiptes laid down. The qna^tm Is le^ wm of 
one of anatomy, for the just proportions of tlm head in the two 
m sahj^ to law as those of the trunk. The duld-like poMtion of the femkine ^nU 
on ^e Ta*tebral column, dependent on the li^tne^ of tiie fece, and on that defiant 
fiontel capadty demonstrated by Hibchke, combines with smallne^ of tiie 
minai angle to cau^ the continnance of other peculiarities of the young h^d, to. mi 
i^pearance of slaoidemess at the lower back part, and a rise of the roof it ^mk 
from the forehemi. The kind of he%ht of head required in the repre^ktion of feai- 
nine beauty is this rise of the roof, a result not of real height but of Ae position of 
tile h^td on the Tertebral column ; the kind of height which is objectionable is height 
of the frontal eminences. There is probably no objection to the whdb arch of tibe 
rikuH being repre^nted high in the female ; but it is inconsistent witii the grmtot femi- 
nine gm<^ to place the frontal eminences as high up and as far asunder m they ime 
in the male, and to make the arch retreat horizontally backwards. It is ^tablished by 
Wmms&y Weisbach, and Ecjcek* that the arerage height of the femde cranium is le^ 
timn that of the male ; and although the present measurements do not prove this state- 
ment, it is in all likelihood correct. Among the present measurements are several 
feminine skulls of markedly depressed form, such as do not occur in the male, and others 
which are not in the least depres^d. Probably it may be correct to say that in conse- 
quence of the persistence in the female, as has been pointed out by Eckeb, of the flatne^ 
of the roof found in childhood, the latest accession of height in the male skull is wmiting 
in the female (p. 148), but that the mould of the female head in childhood may vary 
Mke the male. 

Further characteristics of a femininely shaped head have their origin in peculiarities 
points out in considering the angles in connexion with the arch, viz. the largeness of 
the orbito-frontal and fronto-parietal angles and the angle of the tuberosity, and the 
smallne^ of the frontal, parietal, and postforaminal angles. Among th^ chmmckr- 
istics those which affect the forehead and roof have been appreciated by Hie 

difference in the geaeml contour of the profile in male and female may be expre^^J by 
drawing a line to represent the male profile round a line representing the femide, sratd 
making it touch the female profile at the midfrontal point, and in the r^on extendhag 
from the midpmetal to the midocdpital point (see Plate XXI.), 

IV. AKOMALOrS POEMS OP SKOLL. 

JJnumml magmi^de, K^halm of Yiechow. — ^The large skuE 92, in the pos»m<m of 
Professor Thomson, appears to he a fair specimen of individual enlmgement wi& pr^f- 
vation of shapeliness, and uncompii«mted with hydixKsephdlus or any other 
condition ; and the peculiarities about to be mentioned are probably mi^of them ojm- 
mon to the majority of cases of individual regulm enlargement The has 

* Eck^, Antliropalogieai RcTiew, October 1S68, p. 350, tomtldted ^ Ar^f* fir 
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Imt tlie elon^tion of tfee laiorior part of the «kaE is iae to the 
leaigth of to hme fmm to fojraimea mn^nm to to taberosity. Hence to 

p^portiosi of to ^h to the barline exceeds mmi what is nsndly found in infency or 
idiEdhood, being 8*S, Hie orbito-frontal angle is laige and to mMfrontal small, the 
l^^ramiiml aa^e k^e, and to angle of the tuberosity ^ndOl, m that the combination is ^ 
not otherwii^ occurring, of a vertical forehead with prondnent eninences going 
rounded and full appearance given behind by a low-placed tuberosity. 

It may further be ob^rred that the enlargement of the ardhi h^ taken pk^ prind- 
pally in to frontal and occipital regions, the parietal remaining of a normal length. 
Now in the growth from infancy, the frontal and occipital regions normally incr^se in 
length m compm'ed with the psuietaL If, then, further researches should tow that in 
unusually krge ^ulls the pmietal is generally less enlarged than the frontal and ocdpiM 
regions, we shall have evidence that the excessive development of the arch takes place 
by a continuance of the method of growth by which the latest steps of its ordinary 
growth are effected. 

The Greek skull 46, already alluded to as having some peculiarities, appears to be an 
instance of Kepbalon less marked and of a different kind. It is true that this skull is 
not singular in its size, when compared with all the other skulls in the list ; it is, how- 
ever, the largest of the five Greek skulls, and bears evidence of its shape being altered 
from the national model by continued enlargement. The profile diagram has a much 
more dolichocephalous appearance than those of the other Greek skulls, and one might 
be disposed to doubt the alleged nationality ; but such a doubt does not explain the 
peculiarities, namely, the small cranial curvature, the long base-line, and the large orbito- 
frontal angle. All the peculiariti(*s, however, are removed and the shape of the cra- 
nium assimilated to that of the other Greek skulls if we suppose the frontal portion of 
the arch to be rotated downwards round the fronto-parietal point, so as to le^en the 
fronto-parietal angle, shorten the base-line, push hack the line of orbital length, and 
throw the foramino-optic line into a more nearly vertical position. This seems to show 
that this skull presents an instance of individual enlargement accomplished by flattening 
out of the fronto-parietal angle, the result of elongation of the base-line in consequmice 
of continued levelness of base, the growing brain having pressed too much downwards 
to ^mit of to usual contraction of the orbito-basilar angle in process of growth. The 
enlargement of tiie dkuU in this instance is produced less by any unusual incase of 
mze of the bones than by their being placed at unusual angles one to another. 

Hwmhhmk (skull 9S). — This skull exhibits arrest of development in various r^^cts, 
while in otii^ it is fidly grown. There is no deficiency in the nor in to regions 
of to l^e; but the frontal part of the arch is short, and, consequent on this, to deep 
frontal magle is mmdl and the craniid curvature deficient Also the midpirietid angle 
is more iwute thmi is usmd in adults. These peculiarities, so far as one may ju%e from 
mttemal appeiuanees, ^em to be vmy usual among rachitic dwarfs, and not to mere 
idiosynemsies of tos mm skull. 

MOCOOXS. 
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' mi Orefc fmm «£ lioaH ky ^ 

lo in tre&tai^ of to c^ to iwml© to €mmwa^ (f^. 1M)» towar^^ 

si^in Tibc®o-w¥%ot^ of to slrafi-^irf to fi%4hree, Bn4 ^ to 

Oretm’i ^nH, toroieenxi M^a i^touMy^ -ifi toilois kc^ in to 

m^m of to crapaiai ^^ncnetion, aceotnttiag for to of 

^back led Ymmow to expect a projodacm of to toe imm nniOTiealk to ^mma* 
^Gm line of of to tentorinm, instead of l^intog at a conmteakly lofs^ 

toel than the floor df to anterior fosiga of to toiH, and pa«ng dir^stty k^i^w^is, 
h&^m on a levdl wiA tot part, and appears to m it ; m 

instead (d tkeie being inoreased cmratare to make np to sharimem of hsm^ m Ymmm^ 
Mipp^d, ^eie s^m to be a marked ^ficiency in cerebra! curmtnre, and, as it w^e, 
a thick slto teken off the lower part of the middle and posterior lobes. d^cimcy 

of cnrvatare does not show itself in the skull by decrease of the angle between to ptoi© 
of the fommen magnum and the floor of the anterior cranial fossa ; but altkot^k that 
angle is the index which we have been using as the measure of curmture, it in this 
instence misleads in consequence of a drawing up of the front of the fommen magnum, 
which is not the result of currature, but of the mere shortness of the basilar prcK^OB 
from synostosis, and the crushing up of the dorsum seto to the lerel of the anterior 
cranial fossa. The want of derelopment backwards of the cerebral hemispheim, 
indicated by the line of attachment of the tentorium in VmcH0W'’8 drawings, must, 
according to the principle of balance, have led to a great tilting backwards of the skull 
during life, and consequent projection of the jaws. The crushing up of the dorsum 
sellee, in these Cretins, to the level of the anterior cranial fossa, is a phenomenon not unlike 
what has occurred in skull 91 (Professor Thomson’s bakers skull”), only that in that 
instance tlie basilar process has become more horizontal as it has been pushed up, while 
in to Cretin skulls it has not been so ; but in the Cretins, as well as in the baker's 
skull,” th^e is to appearance of deformity by gravitation. Probably, m hapj^ns in to 
bon^ of mjhitic skeletons, toy had first yielded too freely, and ton o^fied too rapidly; 
nor is to cirmimstance that one of the skulk is that of a new^-bom infant adverse to 
tMs theory, seeing that in utero the wfrole body pre^es dowm on the head. 

In the skull of frie Idiot, 94, there is a totally different state of matters, probably a 
typical idiot form. Evidently the idiot’s skull figur^ by Cakts* is of the same ^rarip- 
tion, although still more degenerated. Here there is no defect in the development of 
the base, no evidence of cavitation changes. The foramino-opric line a|id oibi^ length 
are both long, the base is steep, to cmnial cnrvature toe lar^Jy deveio^d, 

and, in connexion with this, there is a frontal sinus projec^ng to forwards in front of to 
brain. The base and to^ have gone throng all the st^ei of a and Ml ^ve- 

lopment ; the vault alone is diminished, and that diminmlmR is in ie%ht m weU m 
breadth. The deficiency of height is illusfrated by to sl»rliie« of to ikrtted 
depth ; the deficiency of breadth is such that, as.alpB^y m^iticmed, to wMtft 

* C. G. Cauvs, Keaer Atlas der Ciaaioscojte, tif. xix. 
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-w$- ibe ^m^m. Fte^y, in #10 ^dcfrt -i^relwml dcfwelop- 
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— ^Amo^ tfe rfsrili mmsm^ itere# iia?e been sub- 

to ai^iM p^e^iom. Of 79, m the le^ 

m&- ^ miter b^ 4eemwd it set usMr to «« it ia dmmng op tables of 
One erf tbe otiier two (95) bas hem l%btly ooapKi^^ with 
fe«iii^e%wMte tbe other (96) bas b^n l^ttaaed by boards not intart^ngwitb snppk* 
l^Biml pt^jectiem. A study of these two skulls shows some iin]^itort pcrfnfe. 
la tbe batten^ ^nll tbe faropor^on of tbe aieb to the ba^ is cellar than in any irtbar 
itall cOTnined, which, taken in c^njnnctkm with the ciienmstence that the ba^ is a 
pretty short one, renders it prolmble that the growth of the roof-bmies has b^n inter^ 
fered with ; but in the other skull, in which the transvei'se and longitudinal diameters 
ha¥e been equally compres^, there is no e^ddence of any obstruction to the growth in 
length of the roof-bones. It does not appear that any arrest in the growth of the base 
bas taken place in either skulL Ko doubt the orbits are shallow, but they are not un- 
naturally so ; and if it had happened that the development of the frontal sinuses at the 
proper period had been prevented by prcjssure in infancy, a thing in itself unlikely, there 
would have resulted from this, and indeed from any restraint of the normal growth 
forwards of the frontal bone, a large orbito-nasal angle consequent on the unrestrained 
natural growth forwards of the lower part of the jaw; but the orbito-nasal angle does 
not surpass 90® in either skull. Ibe base in both skulls is very lev^ and deficient in 
cranial curvature ; and both these peculiarities are best marked in the flattened skull, 
in which also the arch is most deformed. The deformity of the arch longitudinally 
consists in flattening of the frontal and occipital bones and bending of tbe parietals, as 
exhibited by the large midfrontal and midoccipital angles and small midparietai angle. 
Now this deformity of arch results from the cerebral mass being pressed out from the 
giasp of the compressing agent, and this grasp presses as mucb downwards as upwards ; 
and although it meets with more resistance in the downward than the upward direction, 
the effect of the downward pressure is exhibited in the levelness of the b^Me and the 
deficient cmnial curvature, — the action being, in fact, precisely of the same description 
as h^ been already mentioned as occurring in the large Greek skull 46. 

It is not, however, to be forgotten that, as has been pointed out by Professor TtB2fEE^, 
such skulk as these are not objected to pressure daring the whole period of growth, but 
owe thdr deformity to pr^ure in infrncy ; and the question remains*, how it happens 
riiat the deformed shajm given to the infantile skull is prewired. Professor Tubnbe 
suggests arrest of development from premature synostosis as the explanation, and Ms 
own ofcsermt«)ns, together with tho^ of Dr. Dame^ W iiaoK , show that in such skulk 
there m great hmdmcy to obliteration of sutures ; while the flattened Aull 96 gives an 
instance of mrcst of development of the roof-bones. But it is difficult to see how syn- 
ostosis, although it may omir, accounts for flbe phenomena sought to be explained. To 
♦ ^Xatoral-Hisfecafy E,evbw, 1864, f . 106. 
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^be writef ttie expla»atioa seem® rallier to be Ibmil lii tbe eoa^4®f»tii» 
of growtk in the ^atal aad paiieial bo»^ aad cM^ital sqai^a eoimsts wmmMf of 
twe parte, — ^tfae ^ditioIl of aew boae to marpiis, earteaiing the fhmm m wMdh 

astittgms He, and the ehange of ^ape of each bone, by hooding and anb^diiig, frcffli ^e 
fom of a cone with tranc^^ apex at the centre of ossification to a more nnifcnii^f car^ 
hut, on the whole, flatter shape. In the artificiaily comprised skulls the jfton^ imd om- 
pital bon^ are flatten^ out, while the parietals are fcHcibly bent; th^e is no 
tendency of the flattened centeai parte of the frontal and occdpital bcmes to b^Jome 
mted, ^d the natoml tendency of the parietals to b^ome flatter is msnfficdent to undo 
the enormous bending to which they have been subjected ; while, in {Edition, dit^ 
tioES of the planes of marginal growth are entirely changed. 

T. COWBAmmi^ OF THE HUMAK SKUIX WITH THE SKUIXS OF TAEIOES AHIHAm 

On comparing the human skull with that of the Chimpanzee or Orang, the most inv- 
esting points noticeable in the latter, in cjonnexion with the fmts brought feward in thte 
l^per, are the smallness of the cranial curvature, and the length of the ba^ as cx>mpaa^ 
with that of the arch. There is also a complete absence of balance of the h^kd on the 
vertebral column, which is in harmony with the fact that no Ape is capable of snpportii^ 
itself by balance on its hind limbs, but requires persistent muscular action to prevent it 
from laHing. 

To compare the human cranium properly with crania of animals, the cranial cmvity 
must be regarded as a dilated and curved continuation of the spinal canal. The advance 
in the form of the cranial cavity of Man, as compared with that of tlie Chimpanzee, 
consists in increased dilatation both in height and breadth and in increase curvature, 
whereby not only is the vault expanded, but the bones of the base are crowded together, 
the postephenoid and presphenoid being fused, the ethmoid depress^, and the vomer 
pushed back in the way more fully described by the writer on a former <K«3asion^. It is 
curious to note that while the dilatation of the cavity by height is greater in the Orang 
than in the Chimpanzee, the curvature is much greatest in the Chimpanzee*(Plate XXI.). 

It is impossible, however, in examining the curvature in the lower aninmls, to use any 
longer the means of estimating it which have served us hitherto ; for as we pass to lower 
forms we find the tontal bone coining firther down on the fece md the opric foimBLm 
varying in direction, so that the line joining the optic foramen and tonte-na^ salaire 
no longer indicates any thing with regard to the cranial cavity. Anothm' difficulty, when 
it is sought to compare the forms of brains, is that the roofs of fhe orbits, wM^ form 
the floor of the anterior lobes of the brain, proj^^t to a vmable and akm 
extent above the level of the cribriform plate. The writer has therefoiB, wi^ the mm 
of comparing the curvature of the brain in Man and Animals, amiled him»lf of of 
the interiors of the crania of Bean Swift, an Austmlimi, and a Gorilla, jpr^^red under 
the direction of Professor Wbioht of Dublin, together with the i^s of Ae interior of 
* Bulosoplikal Traasactaons, 18S2, p. ftO. 
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#i« Taate ikoJOb dbi^sri>^ hf Wwfymm Huxuiy; aad has taken as an 

c€ to cnrmtn]^ to angle l^twe^ a line Md along to aatmor 

of to }mm in to p<^ve fom^ by to ronf of to ofMt, and anoth^ extoding 
tom Ae tcwrcnlm HeropMM to to most de|^ndii^ part of the middle lobe. The residts 


me : — ^ 

Bean Swift .... 164 

Anstmlian .... 164 

Tartar 153 

N^ritie skull . . . 156 

Gorilla 130 


In the lower Mammalia to direction of to orbit is so Tariable that it was found 
nec^^uy to try still another method of comparison. The following results are obtained 
tom wertiail sections by measuring the angle between the middle line of the npper surface 
of the presphenoid in front of the optic commissure, and a line drawn so as to ei^ress as 
nearly as possible the direction of the tentorium. 


German, No. 29 

. 184 

Negro, 63 . . 

O 

. 175 

Cat . . 

. 133 

Scotch Female, 43 , 

. 182 

Kafir, 70 . . 

. 191 

Dog . . 

. 150 

Greek, 44 , . . 

. 18G 

Australian, 73 

. 193 

Pig . . 

. 150 

Irish Male, 53 . . 

. 196 

Synostotic, 89 . 

. 175 

Beer . . 

. 131 

„ „ 54 . . 

. 182 

Chimpanzee . 

. 172 

Eabbit . 

. 110 

„ Female, 55 . 

. 177 

Orang . . . 

. 168 

Squirrel . 

. 99 


. 1S2 



Turkey . 

. 103 


It is noticeable that this angle varies much in different human skulls, and not accord- 
ing to to variation of the angle of cranial curvature made use of in the former part of 
this paper. This is probably due partly to the impossibility of estimating to angle 
with perfect precision, partly to different arrangement of the <^rebeUum in different 
skulls, and partly to a circumstance seen best in the Australian, Kafir, and N^o. In 
those skulls, while the upper surface of the presphenoid is directed to a marked d^ree 
downwards as well as forwards, the cribriform plate of the ethmoid is directed ag^ 
upwards and forwards, so that a mean between the directions of the two parts would 
most justly express the direction of the floor of the anterior cranial fom in the middle 
line. The angle under consideration scarcely exceeds in ^me human brains the sixe 
found in the Chimpanzee and Orang, but in these animals the ethmoid is considembly 
turned up. Taking this into consideration, together with the iK>mparison of the ^sts of 
to interior of to camium in the human subject and fhe Gorilia, it may be held that 
to advance in form of the human brain as compared with the bradm of the higher Ap^ 
coimste partly in an inc^m^ of cerebml curvatui^ dependent on depr^on of to sphenoid 
and ethmoid, and m de^smit of to orbitel roofs towards the lerd of to etoaoid, but to 
a ^mter d^ee in incac^d expandon both in he%ht and breadth of the cmnial 

dilatation of tihe <^rebro^infd cand. 
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7 toll, Skulls ©f new-bom infants.^ — 7 was a recent specimen, which was bi^cted 
&e section traced. The others are specimens ia the Amtomical Museum of tihe Uni- 
Tersity of Edinbu^h. 

12 to 18, Children of \mrious ages mentioned in the Table. — ^The ages of the Edin» 
burgh specimens were taken from the Catalogue and from the dentition of the skulls. 
18 is a specimen prepared under the writer’s obsermfron. 

19 to 27, French. — ^19 to 24, male ; 25 to 27, female. 24 Imm tlm ii«sri]^on 
“ Soldier of Hapoleon and Knight of the Legion of Honour.'' It is a tege «d hei^ 
^uU, with the face large as well as frie cranium, and with the basedine mugaliMrlf 3^^ 
for a Karo|^n; probably it belonged to a tall man. 29 has a dino-cephalie depi^»€m 
at the top of the coronal suture, which may have been the r^uit of ^heQo-|^etid 
synostosis; the spheno-parietal and spheno-frontal sutures are obliterated, and the 
^igittai begun to disappear. The arch is much thrown backwards. 25 is a marked 
instance of retention in the adult female of certain infantile characters — levelness of 
base, unelevated condyles leading the skull unrotated on the vertebral column, and, in 
harmony with this, smallness of face and anterior lobes of the brain ; the malar and 
frontal breadth both being very small as compared with the greatest breadth. 20 con- 
trasts with 25 in being high in the arch and steep in the base ; both skulls may hare 
exhibited, during life, prominence of forehead, 25 from non-rotation on the column, 20 
from shortn^ of orbital length. 27, the skull apparently of a femMe about thirty, 
has undergone a certain amount of deformation in the upper and back part from am- 
dental pr^ure. The occipital squama is flat, the paiietais are carved, and a hollow is 
formed at the top of the coronal suture, not by restriction of growth from synostosis, luit 
by the rise of the parietals. 

28 to 85, Gmnan. — Unfortunately there is no information from what pot of Germ^y 
any of the^ skulls wm'e obtained. 28 to 32 are male, 88 to 85 fenmk. 28 & 29 are 
dkuMs of aged i^rsons. 28 is toothi^, very unsymmetricai, with the formnmi magnum 
much sunk betw^n the mastoid proc^es, and the l^e fractured, appm'antly po^ 
humoudy ; &e ^uH is anomaioudy broad b^nd. 88 is reraark^lc fia* tiie radlaew 
of tbe fronto-nasal angle. 84 has the frontal suture open, the ham kvd, the oiMl 
shallo#, the face ^ort, and the condyle non-ekvated. 

86 to 43, Scotch. — 86, the skull of the historian Gmmm BnemsAH. The m 
injured, a portion of the occipital bone in front ami behW the fmm^m magnum bei»g 
d^troyed. The injure portion is i^stored in the dkgraym in dotoi Mms, «id tiie 
mbility of error is extremely di^t Thk skull was obteined vAea mme idter^k®s 
were being made in the Grey Ftiars CSiurch, Edmbu^, '"mid wm dep^kd m ^ 
Natural-History Museum of the University. 37, a small ^mli with « lar^ 
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to 1^ ^ ^ift ^ a &^®B®Bt©r.’*‘ M, tkxM ci % Fife mm ^nei Esmuitm, 
im tiie atti^fer c€ fak wife, imda* drcamsfeae^, i«ywefs^, d ftmomtiou. 3§, 
^iiil of a i«^W Mrf, whu was ei^trted* 40 is SmdSb^ m 0»m6B 

TdmMmMMlM OgJ^lofne : — “ SkuU dbowiag extensive ul^mtiea of tfee feoaM b^oe, &(m 
& gm^mi wotmd receif^ at Waterloo, wMch the patient sarvivi^ for xmwj yearn 
Soiaae both of the froa^l and the parietal bon^ are thickened to mam th^ half 
m w^L Botii ^Mes of the had l^n mvoived in the ulcerative proc^^, and an 
iix^nlar opening is left of nearly 6 indies in drcnmference, the margins of which hme 
been rounded off. The nasal portions of the frontal bone, as well as the nasal bcm^ 
and saml pro^^s of the superior maxillary bones, pre^nt a ctirions api^arance. The 
ethmchd, lachrymal, and other small bones are quite destroyed. As most of the t^h 
of the upper and the whole of tho^ of the lower jaw are wanting, and the alveolar 
proce^^ absorbed, it is seen that the subject of this extensive injury, a field-officer in the 
army, mast have lived to an advanced age/’ 41 is a skull of a young man ^ed twenty. 
42 was not a Museum specimen, and may not have been preserved ; it appeared to be 
the skull of a middle-aged female, and was remarkable in this, that the sphenoidal wings 
did not reach up to the parietal bones. 43 is the skull of a female aged eighteen. Both 
41 and 43 w ere prepared under the writer’s observation. 

44 to 48, Modem Greek. — 44 and 40 are both marked from Corfu.” 46 is injured 
at the back of the foramen magnum ; it is very uns^mmetrical, and remarkable for the 
length of the foraminp-optic line. The slope of the forehead may be fairly attributed 
to gravitation change. 46, 47, & 48 were preserved to show varieties of ^bre cuts, and 
am described in Sir Geoege Ballixgall’s Catalogue as the skulls of patriot OrmkB 
who fell in the actions between the Turkish and Greek forces, under General CHtTBCK, 
in 1627. Tliey were brought from the plain betw^^n the Pirseus and city of Athens, 
and pie^nted by Dr. M^William, R.N.” 46 is referred to in the text as an instance in 

whkh enlargement of the brain probably prevented the base from increasing in sfeep- 
n^, and thus elongated the ba^-line, throwing forwards the frontel bone. The posi- 
tion of paits w hich might have existed if this supposed action had not token pk*^ is 
iMi^tratM on the diagram by means of dotted lines ; it is the skull of a young mmi. 
47 api^rs to be the ^ull of an old person, and has a considerable articular surf«^ at 
the back of the foramen magnum for the arch of the atlas. 

49 to 67, Irish, --49 m the skull of a man named HxrEyeT, from the ne%hbo«rh^d 
of Galway, executed for a brutal murder. 60 is the skull of a young man named Lyw>», 
from the neighbourhood of Galway, executed for the muMer of his wife who h^ been 
unfaithfeL 61 is tihe dkuE of a tall old man from Bahinasloe. The remainii^ six Iri^ 
sfaills aie all from the Ahbey of Oai^j^iray, where, as in ^me other neighbouring 
places, a peculiar custom with resp^ to burials prevails. There is no sexton ; but when 
a i^^nt dies, the friends dig a grave within or around the old rums, dkplacing the 
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§2 hm been selc^j^ as obibiting most dktmetly some of Ae of gmm^ 
ticm, 64 is also app^aatly the skull of aa old peison ; it k tootidei®, the aitiK^ 
to \m oblitemt^, and toe condyloid sux&c^ small and Eat* 63 has mark^y pK^aa* 
toous inci^r aockete. 66, 66, & 67 are ob\ionsly female skulls. 66 is t«>tol^ and 
has toe condyloid surfeits small mid flat. It has no contact of the sphmioid wito toe 
j^aietal on toe left side. 67, in the po^ession of Dr, BsEBEfOir, of OufhteraiE, hm no 
sphmio-paiietal mtuie on either side, but on m;h side a temporo^fconM sutum about 
f into long. 

68, 69, 60, Hindoo. — ^60, much more massive toan the other two, is mmrked Brought 
feom toe banks of toe Hoogley by the Marquis of Hastings.” Ail three skulls, ^^toer 
wito othm^ in toe Anatomical Museum of the Edinburgh University, pre^t unsym- 
metiical flattening of the occipital region, such as is described by Dr. Baskabb DAvm as 
occurring in Siamese skulls •. Seeking an explanation of the same sort m Dr. Davis 
tought, toe writer once asked the wife of an Indian officer if the natives had any pecuMaar 
way of cradling their children, and got for answer that they had not, but that they were 
very fond of layiag them on their backs, and that when the Indian nurses placed the 
English children in that position their mothers turned them on the side, as they fancied 
lying on toe back would make their heads toe same round shape as those of toe natives. 
Fosdbly when toe occipital arch is fiat, and therefore of a weak form, it more readily 
yields to accidental pressure than in other cases. 

61 to 67, N^o. — 61 is the skull of a Negro drummer of a French regiment ; the 
whole skeleton is preserved. 62, the skull of an old person, has a superficial resemblant^ 
to an Australian skull, but the arch lacks the characteristic curve of the roof, and the 
supraorbital ridge is owing to enormous frontal sinuses. 6 3 has the domum seUse reaching 
above toe level of the floor of the anterior cranial fossa, a sign of a badly developed skuM. 
64 h^ toe upper part of the occipital bone replaced by a large Wormian tone : tok 
skull and 66 are well developed. 66 is catalogued as a Negress, mid has K>me feminiiie 
characteii. 67 is marked Negress, aged fifteen, from West Aftiim.” 

68 to 71, Kafir.^ — 68 has the cranial curvature remarkably deficient, mid toe postmor 
nai^ remm-kably low. 71 is female, and, as compared with toe males, hm a level hme 
mad high cranM curvatuie. 

72 & 73, Australian.^ — ^73 has the dorsum seEae on a level wito toe floor of the anterior 
aranid fom. 

74 & 76, Kanaka, — 74, male; 76, female. 

76 & 77, l^uimaux. — ^76 k of ima^rtained sex; it pre^nts various f^iaiBe 
chsmctem. 77 k remarkable for its great length of barline and defiant crmiiid cmr- 
mtea. 


• Timvmm CraaiomiB, p. 176. 
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Bcotb, Surgeon, H,M.S, Talbot/* Ike r^ults of compression by teid^es 'mm 
obfiom. 

80, dknll of Bobki the murderer. — ^The t^cnliarities of this dngnlar sknU are proWbly 
diiefliy referable to gmritation changes prematurely setting in, eidier from my&mm d 
the bones or carrying weights on the h^d. 

81, ** skull of Pepe, a Spaniard, captadn of a piratical crew, who was captm^ at the 
Me of Pines, by Ckptoi Geaham, E.N/’^ — ^From accounts of this man, which do not 

to have passed through many hands, he appears to have been a monster of bm- 
Mity, The skull is also a singular one. The foramino-optic line is extremely long, and 
the crtmial curvature deficient, whOe the posterior half of the skull appears to be too 
slender from above downwards for the fore part. The condyles are unusually prominmt ; 
and by this circumstance, together with the deficient cranial curvature, the head is thrown 
in the diagram into a position which it could m^rcely have oompied in life, 

82, Swiss. — ^This is probably a female skull, 

83, Turk. 

84, Tarfer, 

85, Chinese. — ^The skull of a young man. 

86, Maori. — For the opportunity of examining this skull, in the possession of Ihr. 
Mtieeay, who brought it from New Zealand, I am indebted to the kindness of Dr. Hehby 
S. Wilson. 

87, Hottentqt Chief. — This is an uncommonly large skull with a very large orMto- 
na^ angle, 

88, Carib, — ^This skull is remarkable for its fiat retreating forehead, great orbital 
length, and long base-line. The orbito-nasal angle is rather small. 

89, Frmich acrocephalns. — The deformity is the result apparently of synostodb of the 
lower parts of the cowmal suture, whereby the growth of the 03d>ital length has b^a 
checked, whEe the lo^ of growth forwards has been supplemented by exa^endM 
he%ht at the vertex. Tie dorsum sellae riches above the level of the anterior 

fo^ ; mad riie leveiness of base indicates that the brain has exerci^ prepare down- 
wards m wel as upwaMs. 

90, a low and elongated sknU illnstrating aberrant fonn not can^d by synostons. — 
It is too^^, rile frontid suture open, as also the others, save that tiie lower parts of 
the coron^ and riie fronto^henoidal sutures are b^inning to fade. 

91, skull wito rite bm curiously driven in, as if by carrying great weighty such as a 
baker's to,y. 
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. V fepiJJS'ATiasr OF Plates XII.-XXI. 

15^y-«|Ten of tlie niiiety-six skulls whose measuremejits ai‘e given in tiie General 
£aMe are represented in the Plates, and are there distinguished by the same numbem^ 
as in the Table; the letter /" being added in the case of female skulls- The first 
namely, four fcetal skulls and the skull of an infiuit at birth, are represented full size ; 
^all the rest are reduced to half-size. The cranial area in each case is divided by linea 
into frontal, parietal, upper occipital, and lower occipital parts; and the number o£ 
degree in a few of the more important angles is expressed in figures to assist the eye in 
different forms. Also the positions of the ujiper and lower borders of the 
in most cases expressed by a line uniting those two points ; the position of the 
npper extseiuity of the temper o«malar suture is indlcateii by the lower end of a short 
curved line, above which the maximum breadth between the zygomatic arches is st-ated ; 
and a stimght line is drawn from the point where tlie gn^atfe'st depth of the cmniuiu 
occurs to the position of the greatest breadth in the course of the coronal suture, tertimd 
the firoiital breadth, the amount of breadth at these two points being indicated at the 
extremities of the line. 

To give the diagrams fi-amed firom measurements greater completeness, the curve of 
the arch was obtained by means of a lead wire pressed against the skull, and then care* 
fully laid on the diagram ; and the curves so obtained an.^ reproduced in the Plates. 
This method, togetlier with other useful hints, was recommended to the writer by Dr. 
HECToa, now of New Zealand , and it is right to state that the recommendation wag 
giv'on previous to the appeai'ance of Hlschees work, in winch the same method is 
described. Used with care the lead wire gives details of tlie arch curves not easily 
^^therwise obtained. Those instances, however, in which tracings of vertical sections 
have been secured show that the jKiints titled by measurement are more accurate than 
the indications of the lead wire. 

In Plate XXL the figure of ^uli Sfl has been obtained entirely by of measured 

points and the lead wire, without the assistance of a vertical section. Hie views of the 
skulls of animals in this Plate are taken from tracings of vertical sections, and the names 
ef the animak are mentioned in the Plate. 
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K. ^ Tto^ qf the Lam ef Mtrme af (BmrmtimB. 

By Mo%mM VL Gboktcm, RMM 

* i 

IBesekefl Mfo^ April 22, lS60. 

1, 'So niQiib baa been piiblidied upon the Theory of Elrrors, that some apolo^ seems hi 
Ihe reqnired fiom a new writer who does not profess to have arrived af any resnlte which 
nnknown to his predecessors. Nevertheless, so great, as is well known, aa”© th^ 
diihohities of the theory, whether we seek to form a correct estimate of the principli^ 
€M which it ri^te, or to follow the subtle mathematical ana^sis which has been foimul 
Indh^kens^ble in reasoning upon them, that any contribution which tends to ^mph^ 
Ae, processes, mttiout weakening their logical exactness, will probably be considered 
of some value. "Mj object in this paper is to give the mathematic^ proof, in its most 
^general form, of the law of single errors of observations, on the hypothesis that an error 
in practice arises from the joint operation of a large number of independent sources 
of error, each of which, did it exist alone^ would produce errom of extremely small 
amount as compared generally with those arismg from all the other sources combined. 
Now this proof is contained in a process given for a different object, namely, PoiSBOir’s 
generalization of Laplace’s investigation of the law of the mean results of a large numbm: 
of observations, to be found in bis ‘ Recherches sur la Probabiiite des jugements,’ and 
which is reproduced in Mr. Toohl^tek’s valuable ‘ History of the Theory of Probability* 
It is obvious that we should altogether restrict the generality of the proo:^ confining 
it merely to a few artificial and conventional ca^s, if we were to suppose each sour<^ of 
error to give positive and negative eiTors with eqnal facility, or to a^ume the law of errtff 
(even supposing it unknown) to be the same for all the sources. None of the process^ 
therefore, contsdned in the 4th chapter of the ‘Theorie Analytigue des Prohabilites ’ m© 
of suMcient generality for our purpose, though some writers have so employed them; near 
will the method apply here which Leslie Ellis has given in his memoir ** On the Methi^ 
of I^ist Squares (Camh. Phil. Trans. 1844), based upon PouEnsa’s theorem, on account 
of the amtmption of equal facility for positive and negative errors. The proof which 
foEows will be found, I think, of full generality, — the only cases excluded being incos^ 
patible with the existence of the exponential law (see art. 7), and at the same time 
greatly Ampler than Poissoy’s, dispensing with hi® refined and difficult analyi^'*. 

B is ^remadpable End; the weU-known exponential fonction which is now prettf 
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receiTed among mathematicians as expressing the law of fireqnmc^ ^ 
errors of ob^vation, does not seem to have been distinctly ^ven by any one of the ^ 
great philosophers Laplace, Gadbs, and Foissok (who may he c^ed the fomd^ M 
the Theory of Errors) as being, in their opinion, the expression of that law. It h^ 
bear erroneously supposed, as Leslie Ellis points out, that Gauss’s and Laplact’s 
proofs of tbe method of Least Squares depend upon that assumption. It is true tital 
Gaud’s first method, in the ‘ Theoria Motus,’ does require it ; hut he does not pre^it 
that method as other than tentative and hypothetical : and later, in the * Theona Com- 
binationis Obi^rvatiionum,’ he says, speaking of the law of single errors ** piemmque 
incognita est.’* 

As, however, tMs law of error seems in our day to have been adopted by genewd 
consent, ^me inquiry into the grounds on which its validity rests will he appropmte 
here. And first I would remark that it can scarcely be maintained that any attempt 
hitherto made to establish this law independently of the hypothesis I have named in 
art. 1 has been successful. We may pass by Gauss’s proof in the ‘ Theoria 
which shows that the law must hold if we take as an oMom that the arithmetic^ mban 
of several observations is the most probable result. Now this really is not an axiom^ ? 
but only a convenient rule which is generally near the truth : this w^e see by considering 
any case in which we are certain that the errors do not follow the exponential law ; does 
the mind see here a priori that the rule does not give the most probable result 1 It 
i^ms certain that we should have just the same confidence in it here as in any <mse ; 
yet Gauss’s proof shows that it does not give the most probable result*. It should 
indeed be stated that Gauss himself (as might have been expected from that acute and 
gceui^te mind) is very far from asserting the above assumption to be an axiom ; conse- 
quently he does not give his proof as more than hypothetical. He only states that the 
rule is generally accepted — “ axiomatis loco haberi solet hypothesis.” A method of 
remarkable simplicity was given by Sir J. Herschel in a very interesting review of 
Quetelbt’s ‘ Letters on Probability f,’ which conducts to the same law of error by means 
of one or two bold assumptions ; but striking as the coincidence is, it can hardly be 
seriously viewed as a demonstratimi ; nor is it formally so presented by its distinguished 
author. However, the methods both of Gauss and Sir J. Hebschel are of great interest 
to the natural philosopher, as showing that certain a priori mathematical assumptions 
of a very simple kind lead to the same law of error which reasoning based on a study of 
the facts which surround us also points out as expressing, at least approximately, what 
generally does occur in remm naturd : though we can see no necesrity that the feefii 

* See Eiiis, lot. cit. p. 207. 

t Edinbui^li Eenew, J uly 1850, See a ciiticisia by Leslie Ellis in the PhilosopMcal voL xxrrfi# 

Abo Boole (Edinb. Trans, rol. xxi.) and Thomsof and Tait (Natural Philosophy), who more lav^uahly. 
M, QtTKEELra’s ‘ Lettres ' will amply repay a perusal j in connexion with onr p^ent inqniiy, lie p^ts 
not only errors of ohserrations, hut the variaticais of mmj other fincHnating mapdtad*®, sndi as Ih# atahira of 
in(^, the tem^rstnre of the weather, &e. from their mean values, seem to follow the same law. H he so, 
the infeience seems legitimate that th^e diveigences from fii© mean tfpes, or mws cf m 

may be called, are produced in each case, not by one or two, but by a vast nomber of Md^bn fawnrlatltig’ 
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©f mj fmm whi^wr, vaiying wito each kind of observation : how far it is tone that in 
one g^arid law will be found to prevail, is essentially a question of f^ts — ^an 
, aiqni^» not into what might he, but what is. Now the hypothesis aboye Bacntioned, — 
namelyt that enw>^ m rerum naturd result from the superpotition of a laig^e number of 
minn^ arimng from a number of independent sources, — ^when submitted to 

matiiematioid smalytis, leads to the law which is generally received ; as far ther^ore as 
tins hypothesis is in a«;ordance with fact, so far is the law practically true* FnMy to 
decide how far this hypothesis does agree with facts is an extremely subtle question in 
philc^opby, which would embrace not only an extended inquiry into the laws of the 
tnatorM universe, but an examination of the senses and faculties of man, which form woi 
Important element in the generation of error. Still, without pretending to enter on a 
^monstration of the truth of this hypothesis, a few reflections upon the facts, especially 
in tbe cme of Astronomy (which is par excellence the science of observation, and where 
accordingly the lessons of experience are the clearest and most complete), will, I think, 
at least convince us of its reasonableness in certain large classes of errors of observations. 
Now if we attend to what has taken place in the history of astronomical observation, we 
find that the gross errors of the earlier observers proceeded mainly from three or four 
principal causes — for instance, refraction, imperfect measurement of time, and the use 
of the naked eye in pointing to objects. When these few capital occasions of error were 
removed (at least approximately), refraction being discovered and allowed for, and the 
pendulum and telescopic sights introduced, it was found that observations at once 
attained a high order of accuracy, showing that the principal sources of error had been 
eliminated. It would seem, in fact, that in coarse and rude observations the errors 
proceed from a very few principal causes; and in this case, consequently, ourhypothms 
will probably represent the facts only imperfectly, and the frequency of the errors wiU 
only approximate roughly and vaguely to the law which follows from itf. But when 

• The ejtmae simplicity of the exponential relation itself, whether considered as expressing the law of rin^ 
or that of the mean results of a large number of observations, as contrasted with the long and difficult 
methoi^ by wWch it was established, has naturally led to several attempts to dispense witii or simplify the 
latter ; in some the hypothesis we here adopt is taken as a basis ; bnt, so far as the present writer is aware, 
evmy proc^ pvmi, except Poissox^s, fails in generality. In a recent Memoir on the law of IVequency of 
Enwr 1^ Prof^iMt Tair (lEdin- Trans* vol. xxiv.) (where, it should be stated, the learned author with 

iKnne hesita^n, and only gives his method as an attempt), it is assumed that each of the elementmy cirom 
ccsmMned bo casimilated to the deviation from its most probable value of the number of white 
toUb among a givmi large number of balls drawn from an um, which contains white and black in a given pro- 
porlion. It m flien shown (as indeed is done in Laplace’s 3rd chapter) that this error foflowB the exponential 
law* ITbis the proof only applies to the combination of a number of elementoy errors, earir of which follows 
law* But it is qmte certain tiiat many simple errors do not follow tiiat law ; hence the method is altt^thmr 
in gene^to* 

■f* W# nsnaot^ howevmr, assert this positivdly, if there is reason to believe that the error which arises from 
0^h ptintipal cause is its elf a <mmp^te error, which certainly is often the case# The error in time,” fcp 
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^led) ^ ohmrv&tim ; errors from changes of tomperatnre, of wither, fr^om 
irregnkr mofions mid tibrationr; in short, the thousand minuie dkturiimg 
with which modmn astronomers are familiar, and which it k superfluous to rempt^Hto 
here. Many of these are known and allows for, or eliminatod, at lea4^ appwxim«l^, 
in prm;ti^ astronomy; still we seem to be jnstified in conaifeding the ©eot wiSfe 
remains as the result of a gr^ number of yet minuter errors, each inccrndda^le -to 
It^M, Thus a cursory riow of "toe nature of astronomic^ errors, and the light mM&, 
^tok throws on various ccgnate classes of observations, s€«m to lead to toe eoncin^m 
4h^ the above hypothesis wiE be found to hold, genmally, in the case of refln^ wA 
Hflelicmte obsm*vations. N o dodbt much mtue would be necessary to j ustify us in mmrtw^ 

instance, is (^tainly not a simple error, but one resulting from the Joint action c£ sereml omiMs, one or more 
*Csf wiieb we can conceive detected and allowed tor, leaving the otb^ in opesra^on. im error may thw arise 
irom the auperpsaitioa ctf only tin?©© or four cotnponmt errons, whidb at firat are of simj^e origin, Imtin 
duality . xepx^ent a group of minor mxozs ; and the,hjp}th«i$iB wmkdi thmi hold. It is ipmstionalde whether, 

.jHnong the causes which in prjmticse vitiate any observation, any simple error ever does entar, of comiderabie 
ms^nitude and importance as compared with the others combined ; such, for instance, as would be the error 
produced in the tune (or through the time on some astwmomical magnitude) by the pendulum bmng ^ of an 
inch too loog or too short, every thing els» being pretty aeourate. K it be said that ignorance or nt^M^nee 
pcodaee andi a result, we may answer tiiat sudb iM^g^oe ca* igmiraaoe would make itseh fdt in 
waysjfctecM one ermr would not stand alo^. hmkted a^ of n^bct by a caretol ©te«pver wmdd emm 
imder the head of mms^Urntd errors, as explained fiorther m. 

It B^ms very difficult to discern, d priori, the nature of the errors incurr^ in sstimating magnitude by tim 
^e, or df mmm mhdng fiom the imperfection of our senses, lanh as thoae incuired in pointii^ to a With 
toe i£toed eje. It is quite fos^Ms that suto errms may arke eato from several mwc^m, toou^ Auiir imtto^'bie 
hidden ftimi oar view. 

^ A tonilar law to that ment^<^ above se^i^ to preiWd in many kmdred Himi k 'toe ^ooiatoto 

intprovmento In artiB^, ^cMnmry, Ac,, m pnqiortton ns toe psator mwmm dt mspmhd&m»mA^xmmaam^ 
me imderstocd mid rdn^^, toe rmmAer of mimir distorkng intoi€^» wMto jym xwitomd 
and itiU vitiato the resiuits, tho^^ to a hss extmtt, incxcs^^s rapdly. We miy Ofm toaae m «stt 
here in various phenomena boto of toe me^ and mabmial nmven^ whito havsiwodkatofT wnton 

^toit we are considering. Urns to© prinmpal wants humanimton, toe wmmmm erf tote:in^toirt, a»«vd^ 
^km-t nod so loi^ m ihme are suj^iied with dffikulty, 

^^mmunittes : but when toe gmtor wants sm nstoffi^ tim mnitow waao^jst 

of mr nature me visible in the mnkti^kmm produetonai of nmlkedl^ toiea«€Wi^dbitasnk%^ «|Masia^4a 

toortoning human existence are very tow in numb^; but csould they be extirp^^^ toe 
^ memAy^ ewxt&mke hnportaa^, wMto affl ^ ^ate A IPte 
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^ow that they am indejpef^ent, .&t least for the most part. Thus we may coaceive 
<^im of the miaute errors affecting an astronomical magnitude to be an error in the 
re^aetion proceeding firom a rise in the general temperature, and another affecting the 
same observation to be an error of time arising from the expansion of the pendulum 
through the same cai^e ; now these two minute errors are not independent, and would 
have tX) be matbematicaHy combined in quite a different way from two that were inde- 
jK*ndent ; and, indeed, such a change of temperature would influence the actual error of 
the observation in other ways also. However, we may at least safely conclude that the 
hypothesis in question is not a mere arbitrar 5 'assumx>tion, but a reasonable and probable 
account of what does in fact take place in the case of careful and reflned observations. 

' S. In proceeding to submit this hypothesis to mathematical analysis, the minute simple 
errors which go to form the observed compound error -uill be assumed to follow each 
its o'vvn unknown law, expressed by different unknown functions of the utmost generality*; 
positive and negative values of ('ach error will not be assumed equally possible ; on the 
contrary, the cases will be included, as obnousiy ought to be done, of minute disturbing 
influences which always cause the obser%*ed magnitude to err in excess, and of others 
which cause it to cut only in defect I will exclude all mention of the term probabiliiy^ 
and ^vill consider solely the or density of the error, viewed as a function of its 

magnitude. 

• l.et any magnitude w’hich has to be determined by- observations affected with some 
one cause of error (simple or compound) be represented by the line BA; 

li c A A 

let a large number of such observations be made, and let the observed values be repi’e- 
sented by a number of lengths 13 A', measured from B : it will be found in general that 
in the neighbourhood of A tlie line will be dotted over with a multitude of points A^, 
the distance A.\' being the error in each case. These dots will begin at some point C, 
and end at some point I>, which generally ai'e on opposite sides of A, but may both be 
at the same side. Between C and D the dots will be distributed over CD with a varia- 
ble density ; this density, at any point A^, will represent the/rc^cc??q// or density of errors 
of magnitude AA!, 

If at every point A' w^e erect an ordinate AT representing the density at A^, w e shall 
thus- tmee out a locus or cuive CT', whose eepation w^e may call, taking A as origin, 

* • 



• With regard to the limits or amplitudes of the errors, see note on art..". 
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IMs we may &e or fime^m of feror It is ^ 

as it is oaly to inclade ?alD^ of ^ betweea tibe jpoiats C, !>• Ilte fimelitai f(#) 
^^tMng shoald vaaii^ for aE Talaes of w beyoad C aad B ; bowever, we sbaE mot rofam 
aay coadderatioa of the ^aiytical methods of espre^ing sach foactioas. If H ^e 
aiaaber of observatioas takea, aad if we put AD=:a, AC=§s thea as piw deaot^ the 
aaaiber of errors lyiag betweea w and x+ds, 

N=J (p(x)dx, (2) 

It is well to notice that, If C be any constant, the equation 

y=c^(^) 

really is the ^me function of Error as (1), the number of observations only being alto^ 
4l In order not unduly to limit the generality of the investigation, it is ne<»^^ry 
tother to study the nature of the possible ways in which the dots we have spoken of as 
repre^nting the observations may be scattered along the line CB, in the case of various 
m&nown simple causes of error ; noting also what becomes of t^e function ^(x) aad the 
curve CB in each case. And first, in many cases the dots will be distributed conti- 
nuously along CB, thus giving a curve without gaps or intervals* It is by no means 
necessaiy that this curve should descend towards CB at its two extremities more than in 
the middle ; in other words, the extreme values of a simple Error are not always less 
probable than the intermediate ones. There may be cases where the extreme values are 
the most probable ; for instance, the Error occasioned by supposing a point fixed, which 
is in reality performing extremely minute and slow oscillations about its mean position. 
But besides the cases of continuous distribution, there are others, not only conceivable, 
but which we may be sure do actually occur, in which a function or curve does not 
^rist our conceptions, and we shall do better merely to contider the points or dots 
th^nselves. There may be what is called a constant Error ; that is, some cause which 
^ves tile observation always too great (or too small) by the same fixed minute amount: 
the distribution here is simply a group of N coincident points somewhere on CB. Or a 
certain mum may only admit of two or more definite values for the error; the distiibu- 
tion wiH be two or more groups of coincident points, the numbers m mch group 
being equal or unequal. Again, an important class of Errors are tho^ which may be 
called occmional Errors^ that is, produced by intermittent causes not fdways in opmraticm. 

■ In such a case, if N observations be made, a certain number of them (say n) sxe unaflfect^ 
by the Error ; the remamiug N— w, made when the cause is in o^ration, we may suppose 
represented by dote continuously or discontinuously distributed ; we have tiien a grcmp 
of n coincident points at A, besides a niunber N— » distributed in somb way over CT>, 
ikrors of mistake or forgetMne^ and many others ato, are of this de^diptiom 

* !ljhe w<Mrd “ eafi^r ^ is goinetini«s ttsed for shortness to expi^ a mwm dt armt* To armd mafiadm WB 
m&f write it with a capital E, wh«a ia fiiia s^se. Thus “an Err<«” wiU mem a €€ amr, or the 

of mtmd errom (or the mrre JF^bcimsg iheni) vMidi that mmm is a 

Baiater of teak, and which form a vinbk maaifeBtatioa or rcpreimdatoi It? mvw” will mmi a f«r* 
fienkr m^nitnde. 
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S. H we $3Aet the ordinate and absdssa of every point in the curve OD' in a girrai 

ratio, limits a, — } of the Error in the same ratio, we find the curve c'd' 

n^TM^ted by 

<=*^ 0 )’ ( 3 ) 



which may be called a similar Error to (1) or Ciy. The number of observations wiU 

different in the two cases, being represented by the areas of the two figures. We 
may find it conTenient to suppose the number of observ'ations the same ; if so 

3'=7<>(f) ■ (4) 

will be a similar function ofEr^or toy=<p( 4 -), the number of observations being the 
same for both, the limits of the error in (3) and (4) being ia, —ih. 

6. To find the function of Error resulting from the combination of a given Error whose 
equation is 

( 6 ) 

tfhe limits being + oo ) with another independent Error 


whose limits are <r, —5. 




m 



We shall do this most clearly by help of a geometrical construction. Let the (Jf) 
w u^o the first Error be measured from A according to their signs along the indefinite 
likewise measure the (n) values of the second Error along CD, where AD— a, 
b. Take any two values, AI==,rj of the first, and AK==^ of the second ; they give 
n V ue of the compound Error, to which will correspond a point V of the plane, 

whose coordinates are 4 ^, ^j. The number of such points contained within the element 
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d3s each point corresponding to a compound error, will be 

or /(s,)4^(s)dS, 

dS being the element of the area. Draw through P a line UV equally inclined to &e 
axes, then is constant along this line; put |=:a?- 4 -^i=AV, take Ve=:d|, and draw 
uff parallel to UV ; take K^=da?, then the number of points within the elementary 
parallelogram PQpg^ will be 

f{l--x)<^(x)^dw. 

Hence the whole number of points between the parallels UV and %v (that k, ih$ number 
of compound errors whose magnitudes lie between | and s-f-df) will be 

f^--x)(p(x}dx. 

J ~b 

The total number of compound errors thus obtained will be ; however, for uni- 
formity, we will suppose the number of observations taken, affected with the compound 
Error, to be N, the same as for (5). This will oblige us to divide by 

<p{x)dx. 

Thus if w’e represent the compound Error by a cun*e whose coordinates are {?, 15 ), it 
will be 

f f{l’-x)<p{x)dx 

(7) 

I ^{x)dx 

Thus if we wish to find the Error resulting from the combination of the two Errors 
whose equations are 

we have from formula (7) (V, X' denoting the numbers of observations), 

N r* 

whence 

N <g-.a-6)a 

V -\r 

Hence it is easy to see that if any number of Errors of the forms 
N _£1z:5>: W yir 

^=r7-r^ “ ’ *' - *' - 

be combined, the resultant Error will be 


y . . . .j^ 

Expanding/(i—a) in formula ( 7 ), it becomes 


^ 


^=/(y-«f©+|/'(i)-o/"®+&'=- 


(8) 
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f xp(x)da; f a^‘(p(x)dx f x’p(x)dx 

1 Mx/* 

a-— , A — , ff ^5^-— — , acc., 

J p(s)dw ' J ^c^)dw J 


m bei^ tbe meaa mine of the Error y=^<p{x), \ its mean square, tr its mean cube, Ifcc. 

T . In the problem of finding the law of error resulting from the superposition of a 
great number of Errors, each of very small importance by itself, we will consider each 
component Error as the diminutive of some EiTor of finite important^* (s^ art. 5). 
l^us if |f=:F(5*) be some possible finite Error, and we reduce its dimensions in the 

ratio f, where i is infinitesimal, the diminished Error will be |=rF^|^ ; and if the 
mean value, mean square, mean cube, &c. of the former be called 

E., E,, E3, , 

it is easy to see that the same means, for the reduced Error, will be 

iE,, fE^, 

Now adopting the usual axiom that no function can rej^esent a finite Error unless 
E„ Eg, E 3 , . . . . are finite., it follows that the mean cube, mean 4th power, &c. of the 


♦ Thus all conceivable cases of Errors Whoso extreme limits, or amplitude, are very small, are contained in 
the above method of proof ; also thc^e small Errors which, though their extreme amplitude be not very small, are 
merely possible finite Errors (of great or infinite amplitude) on a reduced scale. It is nec^saiy, however, to 
observe, in examining the nature of all the minute simple Errors which our hypothesis in its generality com- 
prises, that there are cases (|uito conceivable, and involving no absurdity, of simple Errors of trivial or infini- 
tesimal importanee which come under neither of these categories, and to which the method in the text will 
not apply. To give a simple instance, imagine an ocmsional source of Error, which rarely operates, but which, 
when it does, gives a fixed finite error /.* (thus we may conceive an observer to mistake, once in a thousand 
times, the succeeding division of his instrument for the true one). Let this happen on an average once for n 
times that the cause is not in oj>erdtion { n being sui)posed very great) ; then the mean value of the Error is 
k P 

its mean souare is — 1— , &'c. It is therefore of infinitesimal importance whether, with Lapiiace, we 

«+l a+l 

estimate the imporimvee of an Error by its mean value (irrespective of sign), or, with Gacss, by its mean square j 
but as its mean cube &c. canin*t be rcj<‘cted in comparison with the mean square, the above analysis cannot be 
appEed to it. Minute simple Errors of such a description must then be excepted from those which are supposed 
to enter into the comp^tion of the actual errors of observations. If an appreciable number of them did enter, 
the received exponential law could not hold for the compound Error. Thus were we to combine a large number 
of small Errors of the nature of the simple instauee just cited, the resultant En-or would be of a discontinuous 
nature, represented by groups of coincident points, with finite intervals between them. 

Though it is necewaiy clearly to understand that the full generality of the hypothesis is restaieted by tiie 
exceptions explained in this note, yet there seems every rea'son to suppose that such cases are too rare in practice 
to cause any sensible deviation from the exponential law of error, the great majority of the minute component 
EnniB which jointiy ^ect any observation in rerum naturd having each, it is natural to suppo^, a veiy minute 
imnge or amplitude. 
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diminuitive Error may be rejected in comparison with its mean We infer, 

therefore. 

If ^^f{x) rej^resent my Error of indefinite amplitt^y mid if a mw Mirmr^ ^=#(4?), 
of miefinitely small importance as compared with it^ he superposed^ the remlting compmmd 
Error will be r^resmted by the eqwdion 




( 9 ) 

where a, X are infinitemnal constants^ viz. the nvean value of the nm Error amd the 
mean value of its square f, the number of observations being supposed the ^me for the 
Error (9) as for the former, yz=.f{x). 

If we now conceive y=ip{x) in the above to be one of a large number of independent 
infinitesimal Errors, and y=if(x) to be the compound finite Error resulting from the 
combination of all the others, we infer from (9) that each elementary Error 
affects the law of the combined Errors in a manner which only involves (os) the mean 
value of the elementary Error, and (X) its mean square. But if this be so, we may, for 
our present purpose, substitute for y=:<p(x) any other Error whatever which has the 
same mean value and mean square (provided of course its mean cube &c. may be neg- 
lected in comparison with its mean square). We may therefore /hr our purpose replace 
by$ 

n — 



which fulfils these conditions. 

Likewise, if there be another elementary Error whose mean value is |3 and mean square 
fjb, we may replace it by 

and so on, for all the elementary Errors. Hence (see equation 8) the Error compounded 
of any number of them will be 


(*-ey 


N 








* We cannot neglect the mean square as compared with the mean Ist power, as the latter is the algebraicdl 
sum of a number of positive and negative elements, which sum may be of any amount, however small, and may 
sometime* vanish sdtogether ; -whereas the former is the sum of a number of positive elements, and therefore 
cannot vanish. 

t If the new Error be such as to give any discontinuous distribution of points (see art. 4), it is ea^ to safisfy 
ourselves, by tbe method of art. 6, that tlie above proposition still holds good. In fact, if the n values of die 
new Error be . . . ., we shall have, instead of the formula (7), 

n 

which is true in ah cases, whether the distribution be continuous or discontinuous, or a mixture of both j mi. 
hence the formula (9) whl foUow. 

t This suggestion is due to Professor J. C. Adaks, one of the Eeferees charged by the Eoyal Society with die 
duty of reporting upon the present Paper. The remainder of the proof, wideh was of a d^erent nature ia the 
Paper as originaliy presented, is much simplified thereby. 
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We conclude tot if m great rmn^er of tmmde Errors be eom^ 

bmedf md if we write 

m^m +|5 +y +. . , .=ssum of mean Ikrors, \ * 

hssX -f“|* +> 4*« • • .=sum of mean squares of Errors, > » . * . (11) 

• • .=sum of squares of mean Brrom,/ 

^ resulting fmcikm of Error will he 

i KSTiF. /|2) 


The Probability of an error being found to lie between x and ar*f-d^ is of cour^ 

If positive and negative errors in the observation are equally probable, as generally 
(a,n be secured in practice, at least approximately, then m=0 ; that is, the sum of the 
mean values of the elementary component Errors vanishes, and the Probability is ex- 
pressed by the usual value 


If we calculate by integration from equation (12) the mean value of the composite 
Error (or, as Gauss calls it, the constant part of the Error) and the mean value of its 
square, we shall find 

Mean Error =:m= sum of mean values of component Errors, 

Mean Square of Error=A-b^^*“^* 

AVe have thus a verification of the correctness of our analysis, as the same results may 
be found from independent algebraical computation^. 

8. Considering the celebrity of the question, it may not be superfluous to show how 
the result might have been obtained without any antecedent knowledge of the peculiar 
property of combination of the Errors in equation (8). 

* We may observe that h-~i k always podtive ; for if we take any set of numbers, positive or negative, the 
mean of their squares is always greater than the square of the mean (see TonHinsriEE's * Algebra/ p. 407). 
Therefore 

X >a', also p >/3", v > &c. 

Consequently h > i. 

t This expression will be found to agree with Poissos’s final result in the memoir already cited, 
t If 

r=s=a + 6 q- c q- cf + &c., 

where each of the quantities a, h, c, &c. may take any number (different for each quantity) of diffeient 
independent values, adopting for shortness the symbol M(£) for “ the mean value of K,” it k not difficult to 
prove, by elementary algebra, that 

M(r )~ M(«) T M(A) 4- W(e) + &e. = 2M(o), 

M(rq=M(a’“)4-M<6^)+M(c^)-h. . . .4-2S{M(a)H(5)}, 
or 

M(L-^)=2M(a=) + {SM(€f)}®~2{M(«)}*. 
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Let m suppose ^ the mfiuitesimal siiaple Eirors which it is propo^ to conaMae to 
be successively superposed upon some assumed function of Error ^==^#); then by 

equation (9) the new function arising from the first of them will be, putting 30=:^, 

3r=(l-«D+|D*)i/t;r). 

If another be now superposed upon this, we shall have 

!,= (l-|3D+| D') (l -«D+| 

and finally the function arising from the superposition of all the given Errors upon the 
assumed Error will he 

y=(l-«D+^D»)(l-/3D+|D>)(l-yD+|D»)..../i;4 . . (13) 

But as X are infinitesimals, w’e have, retaining the square of a, 

1 - aD + 1 

Thus (13) will become 


or, adopting the notation (11), 

(14) 

9. Let us now take as the assumed function of Error 

^=J\T)=:-^e~'>= (15) 


(where N is the number of observations), and imagine the whole given system of small 
Errors superposed upon it ; the resulting function is 

Now by a theorem in the Differential Calculus ♦, 

j *■*•* 

ig®®* r.-4==rr::::rr- ^ 1 ‘ 

\^i+4ak 

* Tim tlieorem, whieb is new to tbe present writer, luay be proved in various ways. Thus if we put 
and differentiate with regard to a, we have 
da 

die 

we thus obtain the partial differential equation 

^”+4F^“+2iii=0, 

da dk 
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How we may here assume it as small as we please*, — that is, we may assume the Error 
(15) upott which the given system was superposed, to be of as small importance as we 
please. We conclude, then, rejecting this Error altogether, that a system of very small 
Errors, w^hen combined, give for the resulting function of Error , ^ 


as before. 






the integr^ of is-hieh is 

4- 

To detennme the arbitrary function we remark that if a=0, u=e-**“, 

hence 

Another proof may bo obtained by emjdoying Poissoy's ingenious transformation (Traite do M^anique, tom. ii. 
p. 35G), which gives 

4- 2w V «)<f <«>. 

* 111 order that we may retain the three first terms oiJy in the expansion 

!/=/(>) _ afix) 4 - ^/"x~6:o,, 


it is neeossar}.’ to show- that f'"(x\ and the succfcdiiig differential coefficients are not infinite. Kow they 
gcnenilly will be infinite in the ease where #/=/(.r) is an infinitesimal Error, as /(a') will be of the form 


Ev^^- whe: 


re € it* infiuiti-simul ; but in the case where 


y— /!>)— 


X 

e 

d nj K 


w-o may take 6 as small as we please, and yet retain only the three first terms above, because the differential 
coefficients of ?/ do not here become infinite ; in fact it is easy to see that any differential coeffilcient 

will consist of a series of terms of the form 

tie" 


now by the rales in the Differential Calculus for evaluating indeterminate forms, this quantity tends to zero 
as d diminishes. 
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^ On the Mimrnt Comtitmnts of Meteorites. By Nevil Stoey-Maskelyke, M.A.y 
Professor of Mmsralogy^ Oxford., and Keeper of the Mineral department , British 
Mmemn. Communicated by Professor H. J. Stephei? Smith, F.B.S. 

* . ' 

Eeeeived Ocfcol)er 9, 18G9, — Bead January 13, 1870. 

I. The applications of the Microscope in the investigation of Meteorites, 

The mineralogical investigation of a meteoric stone presents difficulties very similar to 
those which have hitherto rendered the analyses and descriptions of many of the finer- 
grained terrestrial rocks unsatisfactory ; for a meteoric stone is in fact a fragment of a 
rock, though formed under conditions in some respects widely difiering from those which 
have produced the rocks of our globe. 

The difficulties alluded to arise from the minute size and imperfectly developed crys- 
talli^tion of the mineral constituents alike of the rock and the aerolite ; and they have 
in general baffled the efforts of the chemist on the one hand to effect their separate 
analyses, and of the crystallographer on the other hand to determine the forms of these 
constituents. The chemist indeed has endeavoured to overcome the difficulty by attempt- 
ing a chemical separation of the constituent minerals of these fine-grained mixtures into 
one group of such as are soluble and another group of those which are insoluble in acids, 
and then treating the numbers obtained from the analyses of these groups by the light 
of theoretical considerations founded on the formul® and properties of known minerals. 
This method is necessarily only an approximative one. Even granting that by its means 
we could divide a rock into two classes of ingredients, which we cannot in fact accurately 
do, there remains the question of how to separate from each other the mingled minerals 
in, for instance, its insoluble portion. 

But the great interest that attaches to whatever may throw light on the history of 
aerolitic rocks seemed to render it very desirable that some more reliable method should 
be sought for their investigation. With this end in view, and also with the purpose of 
basing on such an investigation a scientific classification of the now very extensive col- 
lection of aerolites in the British Museum, I some six years ago commenced a systematic 
examination of these bodies by the microscope. While the meteorites were being cut 
in order to show their polished surfaces, a small fragment of the portion detached was 
fastened by its flat side to a strip of glass and carefully worked down to the utmost 
tenuity. The tmnsparent section thus formed was then examined in the microscope. 
The results to be obtained by the study of such sections may be divided into such as are 
structural, throwing light on the physical conditions under which the meteorite was 
formed, and such as are minemlogical and concern purely the particular minerals that 
umwLsx, 2 c 
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a®e tlie in^edients of the stone. From the former class, we learn a metecaite hi® 
liad a history ; that it has undergone change sul^quendy to its first consolidation in 
p^^nt form. The ciystelline character of all tibe ccmstitnent minerak ; Ae fi«ir^ at 
one time formed, then filled and then, in mmiy cases, broken acrc^ and * heaved ' and 
filled ^ain, like some mineral lode*; the ^ chondritic * structure that G. Eosb has illus- 
trated* ; the fracture, in at l^t one meteorite, of the spherule ^ chondra,^ which have 
been .split and severed land recemented into a compact mass, — these are among the 
many facts imprinted on a meteorite which are so many records belonging to its history, 
and which by the aid of the microscope we may read and interpret. But to found a 
classification on the structuial characters of meteorites is not the same thing as to arrange 
them according to their mineralogical composition. The two must be cxjmbined for a 
philosophical arrangement 

I propose dealing with the mineralogical side of the problem in the present memoir, 
md to recur hereafter to the structural composition of meteorites, when the nature of 
their ingredient minerals shall have been rendered clear. 

The general features of the microscopic sections^ of certain meteorites were described 
by me in the years 1863-64 ; and the examination in this way has been extended to 
above 140 distinct aerolites. The crystallography, however, of the numerous crystals 
^en in such a microscopic section is almost hopelessly difficult. In cases where crystal- 
lographic directions are indicated by cleavage-planes or by the ‘ traces ' on the section 
of determinable crystal faces, some conclusion as to the symmetry and system of the 
m^stal can be drawn from the directions of its optical principal sections as indicated by 
light polarised in a known plane. And occasionally a section is met with so nearly 
parallel to one of the important faces of the crystal as to allow some reliance to be placed 

the angles of its bounding planes as measured by a delicate eyepiece goniometer. A 
long series of measurements and determinations of the directions parallel to the principal 
actions in the ciy stals met with in these microscopic slides has convinced me that, how- 
ever useful the microscope may be in revealing the structure of a meteorite and helping 
to determine its place in a collection of such bodies classified according to their physical 
constitution, it is only pmrtially of use in determining the mineralogiml character of the 
constituents. But if the applications of polarised light and the eyepiece goniometer are 
thus limited, the microscope has another function to perform in such an investigation ; 
for, from the cai*efully bruised dt%ris of particular meteorites selected for the frequent 
recurrence in tliem of recognisable minerals, and for the magnitude of the grains of these, 
one is able to pick out under the microscope the distinct particles of each such mineral. 

Such particles occasionally offer cleavage-planes, or even a crystal face or two, to the 
goniometer. In a very few cases crystals have been found sufficiently complete to lead 
to a reliable crystallographic result The chief advantage of this method is, however, 

* Abhiaadl. der Ktinigl. Akaderaie der Wissenseh. Berhn, 1864, p. 84. 

•f* Tlie crystals of Auortbite in tie Inrinas ^leteorile were thas measured in tiie British Maseom by my kd<© 
colleague. Professor Y. toh Sitzungsber. Akad. dcr "Wissenseb. "Wicii, 1867. 
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are coasdsmbk. The quantity^ @f at wm'» aaiorffifcft 

to a few ^^3% of these bat a smaM poportoa eoira^ oi the 4e^^ 

m haM a gi^siime is m m^ab as oae is gea^^y aMe fe m a stale 

^fwosty. 

Tb® aai^y^ of m ^all as amoimt of a dliicate is a difficult problcK. To brei^ 
tibe silics^ by ftaaon with alkalies implies the inferodactios of ’^foreiga aai rwn-^roiatHe 
iiQ^pfadieats ; to estimate the sali^^ by its loss on treating the misened by ammOBimm 
or hydrogen fluoride were to lose what, in the analysis of such small quantities, is tte 
n^^siry check affijrd^ by the summing of the percentages of its constituCTits. 

To distil the silica in the form of silicium fluoride, and then to determine it eithmr as 
sffioa or as potassitun fluosilieate, su^ested itself as a means by which this check 
be loured, A long series of experiments, undertaken in order to ascertain the 
proce^ for thus determining the silica, has resulted in a completely successful application 
of the method ; and by it so small an amount as two-tenths of a gramme of enstatite or 
of augite has been analysed with a |atisfactory result in the Laboratory at the British 
Museum. 

II. On a new Method of analysing Silicates that do not gelatinise with Acids. 

The meth(xl adopted for the analysis of silicates in small quantity, to which reference 
has already been made, was the following. 

Hydrogen fluoride formed from picked fluor-spar was conducted into water. When 
the saturation had reached the point at which the liquid gave off fumes, the acid solu- 
tion w'as treated in a platinum dish with potassium fluoride so long as any precipitate 
was formed. After decantation the acid was distilled, the first and last portions being 
omitted, and the distilled acid preserved in a platinum bottle. A leaden bottle, even 
when lined with pure gutta percha deposited from its solution in benzole, appears to be 
attacked by the acid. 

A small platinum retort of a capacity of 30 cub. centims. (fig. 1) has fitted into it a 
tubulated stopper (fig. 2) reaching iieaily to the bottom of the retort ; a small tube {b} 


Fig. 4. 



eaters the straight tube {Jc) of the stopper (a) at an angle above the neck of the retort, for 
the delivery of hydrogen. The straight tube can be stopped either by a small platinum 

2c2 



mm. w, ^ 


tm 

tto^er (%* 3), or by a foaiiel of tbal metal (%. 4) witk a stop^r {/) at tibe top «ai 
a ine orifice at its lower extremity (h). 

In the side of the retort just below the nedk a straight delirery-tube is wMdk 
ag^in fits into another platinum tube (%, 5) that, after teki^ a curre into a Tortie^ 
position, is enlarged into a long cylinder capable of passmg nearly to the bottom of a 
tost-tube. The test-tube, into which it is fitted by a cork, holds when properly charged 
cub. cmitims.= 6*6 gmmmes of a strong solution of ammonia (of specific graTity 
= 0 * 88 ), corresponding to 2*03 of H 3 N, and a glass delirery-tube p^ses to the bottom 
of another t^t-tube, also containing a little of that alkali. 

The mineral to be analysed is first powdered extremely carefully in an agate morto; 
of this a quantity, that may be from 0*2 to 0*5 gramme, is introduced into the retort 
together with a small platinum ball. The tubulated stopper (fig. 2) is now introduced 
into its place and cemented by the aid of a little gutta-percha varnish, and by winding 
rig. 5 . Fig. 6. 



over its edge and that of the retort a strip of thin sheet india-rubber. The funnel, with 
its top closed, is now put into the tubulure of the stopper and filled with the hydrogen 
fiuoride, which has a strength of about 32 per cent, of acid : it contains 1 T2 grm. of pure 
hydrogen fluoride, capable of rendering gaseous 0*84 grm. of silicic acid (Si Og), and of 
neutralising 0*95 of ammonia (H^ IST). The acid is next admitted to the silicate, and the 
funnel removed to give place to the small stopper, which, and the joint of the plafiinum 
delivery-tubes, are now sealed with gutta-percha varnish. The apparatus, m prepared for 
use, is represented in flg. 6 *, Pure dry hydrogen is next allow'ed slowly to tmver^ the 
whole apparatus, and the retort is placed in a water-bath at 100® C, for two hours, and 
occasionally shaken to set the baU in motion. During this operetion cndy a minute tre^e 
of silicium difluoride comes over. 

^ • Tke scale of figs. 1 to 5 is one-kalf tke aetasJ foze the app^tos ; that of fig. 6 is ome-thkd the aota^ 
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TOie is next t^aisferrefi to a bath ei pamffin md careMiy heafei in it At first 
hyte^nfltt«ni4e comes over; and at this point of the fx(mm toe flow of the hydrogen 
r^pk«s a littie attenMon, At abont 182'" C., with the silicates described in this memoir, 
the silica first becomes visible in fine flocks in the ammonia solntion, and in another minnte 
the whole is cloudy. In from five to ten minutes the temperature has risen to 142't-145°, 
mid m much of the fluoride has come over that the contents of the tube are of Ej semi- 
soMd consistency, and nearly the whole of it has in fact passed over. The temperature 
is attowed to increase to 150°, and the retort then permitted to cool. The process is 
repeated by introduci^ a fresh charge of hydrogen fluoride into the :retort and of 
ammonia into the test-tube, and again heating in the paraffin bath. If the quantity of 
the silicate taken be not more than 0*2 grm., twice charging the retort is sufficient; 
if it amount to 0*5, three or four repetitions of the process are required. The process 
must in fact be repeated so long as any fresh flocks of silica can be seen to form in the 
ammhnia tube. Finally, 0*75 cub. centim. of sulphuric acid are introduced into the 
retort, and the temperature raised to 160°, the stream of hydrogen being continued as 
before^. 

The several ammoniacal charges of the ammonia tube are now brought together into 
a platinum dish with all the washings from the test-tubes and the connecting tubes ; 
and these are now slowly evaporated in a water-bath with continual stirring. 

At a certain point of the evaporation, just before the solution becomes neutral, and 
the ammonium fluoride begins to become acid, all the silica in the dish is dissolved by the 
fluoride. The process is gradual, but the moment is easily determined when it is com- 
plete. Then the disli being removed from toe water-bath, potassium chloride is added 
in slight excess; and absolute alcohol equal in bulk to the liquid in the platinum 
vessel is poured on it. Potassium fluosilicate precipitates, and after standing twenty- 
four hours it is filtered and washed with a mixture of equal volumes of absolute alcohol 
c.nd water, and then dried and weighed. The results are accurate. 

In the platinum retort are the bases, in the form of sulphates, the treatment of which 
calls for no further remark. 

A specimen of diopside, pulverised and analysed by the method here described, yielded 
53*46 per cent ; on treatment by fusion with potassium and sodium carbonate, it gave 
in two analyses 53*51 and 53*54 per cent of silicic acid. 

III. The Busti A^olite of lBo2. 

Among the meteorites with ingredients sufficiently large in the grain to offer an 
opportunity for isolating and determining their constituent minerals, is a stone that fell 


* la a series of analyses made with a view to determine the degree of energy with wMch the add atteeks 
varions silimtes and the forms of siKca itself, it was found that the first turbidity of the ammonia will, if suffi- 
cient time be allowed, ^mmenee at 120'^ C. At this temperature to 121° C. twenty-three minutes were mqui- 
mte for the bulk the siHeium compound to come over from the retort It was not found, however, that the 
aetiaa of the acid more energetic on one silieate than on any other, or on quartz. 
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betwem G 0 mdkpitr m, tl^ mmt and Fjs^ad on tlie we^ ajid 
i^as 45 miles from Gcoadkjmr, sM a^dly in M° 45^ north latitiode 42^ Ion- 

ptode. 

For Ae account of the circumstances attending the faE of this amteortte I am indehted 
to Mr, GiiOBOE OsBOSHi, at that time Besident at the Busti Staticmy to whose care 
iwaence owes the preservation of the stone that fell there. He presaated it to the l^h 
India Ccmpany, and for ^veral years it stood in the library of the hadia House. It 
presented to the British Museum when Lord BUlipax wasSecretaij of State for India, by 
the &cretary of State in Council. Mr. Osboexe describes the fall as having tak<m place 
at 10** 10“* A.M., annoimcing itself by a sudden explosion much louder ^d of a more 
detonating character than an ordinary thunderclap, increasing in intensity towards its 
termination. There was no trace of cloud in the sky, and the report l^ted for a time 
that Mr. Osbobne estimated at from three to five minutes. At Busti the report was not 
accompanied by the effects of concussion, while at Goruckpur it shook the glass 
mid doors in the houses, the sound appearing at the latter station to approach in a 
dbection jfrom W.N.W. At Busti it seemed to one facing the north to come from the 
zenith ; and though heard so loudly at Busti, and apparently sdll more loudly at Go- 
ruckpur, it was not noticed at a station thirty miles west of Busti. The course of the 
stone was probably a north-easterly to a south-westerly one, the explosion that shattered 
il having occurred soon after it had passed the longitude of Goruckpur. The stones fell 
at a place six miles south of Busti, and Mr. Osborute obtained a small one weighing 
about three pounds. How many fell was not ascertained, but ail the others have been 
tot ^bt of, Mr. OsBOBXB ha\ing in vain endeavoured to obtain a second. 

Ihe aspect of the specimen of this aerolite which Mr. Osbobne presen'^ed is in many 
i^^ects very similar to the stone that fell at Bishopville, in South Carolina, IJ.S.A, on 
the 25th of March, 1843. The form and actual size of the stone are represented in 
Fiate XXHE., in which two views from opposite pointe are given, the orientation being 
shown by the position of the letters A, B, C, D in the two view^s. The crust which 
the larger ^rt of the stone was exceptional in character. At the flat end this 
cru^ was of a dark yellowish brown, with a few yellowish-white porphyritic-lbaking 
patches where the brown crust was thinner. In the large hollow^ portion on one side, 
near to C in the lower view, a yellowish enamel mingled with a very dark grey enamel 
is also relieved by white markings like the white felspar of a porphyry. In other places 
the^ white or yellowish-white markings, with their ai^lar but un^mmetrical outltos, 
me seen sharply contrasted with the bladk-grey enamel only. It is difficult to cona«2t 
the outlines of these porphyry-like markings with those of crystals of any mineral under- 
lymg thmn. Over augite and enrtatite alike, where they occur in tide stone, tire crust 
^ms to be timilar in its features. I am only suppose ihe natural hue of the mart, 
due to the fusion of the sili<mtes, to be a pale yellow; but that tire metallic nickeliferous 
iron, found here and there in grams of considerable size, has, during the fusion and 



#li« mtm #te stone in its -<meer- tlbK»ngk ^ air, fmei 

i€ ^ke sHimte nito a iark and perl^ps mm^ issible amratfi th&t hm mm^ 
m 3^ iewed over tke le^ fluid glass of tiie ^cafe. Tlie eoamel, it sliould be 
bi^ generally vesicular app^ranees when seen under a h%b power, as if gw^ 
Irf it daring its flision. 

Chae wd of the meteorite presented a remarkable teature ; ^aH round chesfaaut-|)rown 
ej^erules, coated with yellowish-white fused silicate, stood out from a well-defined nodule 
that was imbedd^ in this portion of the stone near N in the npper view. 3h these small 
^herales there might in one or two places be seen, with a lens, minute odnhedr^ 
crystals with the lustre and colour of gold. These two minemls seemed st^i^ly to have 
alTected by the heat that fused the silicates in which they are imbedded, and which 
protected their surfaces from the action of the atmospheric oxygen; but in one or tfm 
mses the crust at these spots was rendered darker in colour by the influence of the 
nodule it covered. 

It was indeed fortunate that this meteorite came in its entirety into the British Mu- 
seum. A blow from a hammer (the too usual fate of Indian meteorites) woidd have 
ottered the contents of this nodule as dust, for its peculiarities were only visible from 
the outside on very careful inspection. A section was made so as to pass through this 
nodule ; it was then seen to be definitely bounded by a black line, within which two 
distinct silicates could be detected, and the polished surface was dotted with the round 
spherules of the chestnut-brown mineral that has been alluded to, A representation of 
this section parallel to the line N is given in Plate XXIII. 

The powder produced in the cutting of the meteorite and a few fragments of the 
separated portion, too small for distribution to other museums, were retained for chemical 
examination, and slides of the different minmals were worked from some of these fmg- 
ments for the microscope. A small nodule of the metallic iron was ai«> preserved for 
analysis. From the fragments the different minerals were picked out under the mimo- 
scope, and among these a few specimens were found sufficiently complete to throw hght 
on their caystallography. 


IV. OWiarnite — Sulphide of Calcium, 

I gave the name of Oldhamite to this mineral in 1862, when it first attracted my atteja- 
tion, though I had not then the opportunity of properly investigating it*. 

Oldhamite is a pale chestnut-brown and, where pure, transparent mineral o^nOTng 
in the Busti aerolite, and apparently also sparsely in that of Bishopville, in small nmrly 
round spherules imbedded in enstatite or augite, or in a mixture of both. The outer 
surface of the spherules is generally partly coated by calcium sulphate, the r^ult of the 


* I named it in compliment to Dr. OnnHAir, Director of the Didian Geological Survey, who in that j^ar acted 
on tehftlf c€ the Asiatic Society of Calcutta on the occasion of that Society giving, in the most liberal spirit, 
to the British Mosenm large portions of several im^rtant aerolites that had fallea on Indian territory, mid 
were preserved in its Hnsenm. 
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imdation of the sulphide. When the adhaing dUicate and this ansi have been 
the mineml is readily cleaved in thiee directions. The mean of nearly 200 measare* 
jeaents of the normal angles of these cleavage-planes pve S9° 57^ 'Ittat ttas ai^le is 
really 90° and the mineral cubic in its system, render^ probable by the eqnsd fecOity^ 
of the three cleavages, is placed beyond doubt by tbe fact that transparent i^jtions 
made along either plane; when examined by polarised Hght, afford no indications what- 
ever of double refraction. The hardness of the mineral is nearly 4 ; its density is 2*58. 
Boiled with water it breaks up, yielding a bright-yellow solution of calcium polysulphid^ 
and an insoluble residue. With acids it readily dissolves with evolution of hydrogen sul- 
phide and deposition of sulphur. 

The small amount of the mineral at command for analysis, the deinmhility of excluding 
as far as possible during the process all non-volatile materials from admixture with the 
constituents of the meteorite, and, as it afterwards proved, the unnecessary precaution of 
not using any reagent that might destroy or prevent the subsequent selection of the 
microscopic octahedra that have been alluded to, seemed to render a special method of 
analysis necessary. 

Experimental analyses of calcium sulphide, formed by passing first hydrogen and sub- 
i^uently hydrogen sulphide over caustic lime ignited in a glass tube, led to the em- 
ployment of the following method*. 

0*4696 grm. of the mineral, dried over sulphuric acid for thirty-six hours, were placed 
in a small flask with a stoppered funnel filled with previously boiled but cold water. 
Hydrogen, purified by traversing a solution of lead acetate and a U-tube containing glass 
moistened by that liquid, was then passed by a tube through the cork into the flask, 
whence it was conducted by a delivery-tube into a solution of 3 grms. of pure silver 
nitrate, and thence, finally, by a second tube through a test-tube similarly charged. First 
a little of the boiled water and strong hydrogen chloride were introduced by the funnel 
tube, and the hydrogen sulphide formed was swept out by the hydrogen as fast as it 
was generated. The action ha\Tng ceased, the flask was carefully heated for six or seven 
hours, when the hydrogen no longer discoloured lead test-paper. The silver sulphide was 
riien thrown on a weighed filter, washed with ammonia and water, dried at 100°, and 
weighed. Some sulphur separated in the flask ; this, together with the undissolved 
silicates and golden-yellow crystals, was collected on a dry filter and weighed, and the 
sulphur was then removed by carbon disulphide, and its amount determined by the 
difference of weight. The yellow crystals were picked out from the undissolved readn^ 
and there remained the silicates that had surrounded or been entangled with the sphe- 
rules of Oldhamite. 

The results of the first analysis are given below as No. I. ; those of a second, in which 
0*5061 grm. of the mineral in rather large spherules were taken, are given as No. II. 

♦ IMs ealcium pulptide, in eolonr and m jdl hut ite want uf cohesion and erystahine cAmactera, 
Oldhamite. Thus formed it contained 44‘3 per cent, (it should contain 44*44) erf sulphur. Formi^ wi^uiut 

previous treatment with hydrogen it «>ntaiaed only 39*5 per cent. 
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Table I. 




I. 


II. 


.... 

— 

— 

7*644 

— 

8-456 

(Ctabomite) . ♦ . 



— 

0*277 

— 

0*297 

Bisi^lved iiiimte (easiirfite). . 

f SiO, 
i Mg . 

1159 ' 

0-366 . 

1*525 

0*8751 

0*276 

1*151 

Eaddnary magnesium (t« mag- \ 

1 Mg . 

1-257 

2-933 

1*229 

. 2*867 

monwalphide) . . . / 

1 S . 

1-676 

1*638 J 

Caltium moncOTlpbide . . . 

f S . 

35-888 


35-227] 


1 Ca . 

44*860 . 

80-748 

44*034. 

79-261 


r Ca . 

0-830 -j 

1 

0-856^ 


(Meium sulphate (^rpsum) . , 

i SO, 

1-993 

k 3-570 

j 2-054 

► 3-680 

CaMum carbonate 

1(H,0 
f Ca . 

0- 747) i 

1- 241 1 

I 

1 

0-770. 


\ 3-102 



UCOg 

1-861) J 

1 



Iron sulphide (Troilite) . . . 




1 fFe . 1-288' 
1 is. . 0*736. 

1 2-024 

Iron (probably metallic) ... 

Fe . 


0-507 


0-261 




100-306 


97-997 


The dissolved silicate, as will be seen in the sequel, is most likely to be enstatite, that 
mineral being the more soluble of the two silicates in which the Oldhamite is imbedded. 
That a portion of the magnesium is present as sulphide is a necessary conclusion from 
the proportions of sulphur and of metal in the spherules, I have assumed the sulphuric 
acid to correspond to the ordinary hydrated calcium sulphate (gypsum), and the resi- 
duary calcium in analysis I. to be present as calcium carbonate. The result of this 
interpretation of the above analyses is that, if we deduct the silicates encrusting the 
Oldhamite together with the Osbomite and the iron that the spherules contain, we have 
the following composition for these spherules and their oxidised coating. 



r Calcium monosulphide . 

Table II. 

• • 80-748 

I. 

p<a- cent, 

89*369 

II. 

79*261 

per 

90*244 


L Magnesium monosuiphide 

■ • 2-933 

3-246 1 

2*867 

3*264 

j 

f Crpsum ...... 

• ♦ 3-570 

3-951 j 

3*680 

4*189 

Incrustation . , A 

Calcium carbonate . . 

L Troilite 

. . 3-102 

3*434 j 

2*024 

2 mm 



9ib353 

100*000 1 

87*832 

im'Om 


The magnesium sulphide may be looked on either as a mechanically mixed mgredient 
or as a constituent of the Oldhamite*. 

The existence of either of these substances in a meteorite serves to prove that the con- 


♦ In 1 ^ second aaalyas tbe deficiency in tlie percentage may hare been due to some small error in the de- 
termination of tbe lime | and any sncb small error, where the quantity of the minei^ disposable for Ibe analysna 
is m minute, become magnified considerably on calculating Uie percentage results. 
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#tions under which the ingrediente of that rack mme into their pre^nt form worn rmf 
unlike those met with on the surface of mtr globe. Water and free oxfgm must 
hare been absent, or only pr^^t in inappreciable quantities ; ind^d the ^ktcnce of 
the metallic iron in the state of minute dirision in which it so frequmitly o^um in mete- 
orites would lead to a similar concluaon. But the evidence ^ord^ by the a&oMte of 
Busti seems, further, to point to a reducing agent having been present during the forma- 
tion of its constituent minerals; while the crystalline structure of Oldhamite, and of 
the Oshomite next to be described, must certainly have been the result of fusion at an 
enormous tempemture. 

The det^tion of hydrogen by Professor Geaham in meteoric iron tends to confirm the 
probability of the presence of a reducing agent among the conditions under which the» 
meteoric minerals were formed. 


V. Osbomite. 

The golden-yellow microscopic octahedra that have been mentioned in the descrip- 
tion of Oldhamite were furnished by the analysis of that mineral to the amount of only 
0*0028 grm., the first analysis having yielded 0*0013, and the second 0*0016 grm. Yet 
even this minute weight, forming less than 0*3 per cent of that of tiie OMhamite, was 
^vided between upwards of 150 crystals. The^ crystals were nevertheless capable of 
being measured by the goniometer. 

This microscopic mineral I wish to name Osbomite in honour of Mr. Osboene, and in 
order to commemorate the important service that gentleman rendered to science in pre- 
seoing and transmitting to London in its entirety the stone which his zeal saved at the 
time of its faU, and in recording all he (X)uid collect about the circumstances associate 
with that ML. 

That the octahedra of Osbomite are “ r^ular” octahedra will be apparent from the 
foEowing results of theii* measurement. A supplementary lens applied to the ohject- 
glaas of the telescope of the goniometer enables the observer to determine that position 
of the free of a crystal in which the illumination from a narrow slit in a distant window 
is Id its maximum. In this way the angles between faces can be measured when the 
themselves are too small, ^ or are too dull, or too much striatM for use as reflectors 

the image of the slit. 

This approximate method of measuring the angles of so minute a mystal, when used 
with some crystals of Osbomite, gave for : 


111 

Ilia mean 

of fifr^n measurements on two crystals 

70° 27' 

Beggar 

oetahedron. 

70“ 81' 

111 

111 

nine 

measurements on ditto ditto 

lor 81 ' 

100“ 28' 

111 

111 

six 

measurements on ditto ditto 

er 68' 


111 

111 

six 

measnrem^ts on a third crysfed 

70° 87' 



The analysis of this mineral pr^ented a vejy dilcult probfea, the totei aiiMWit 
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jprs^WWb too minirto for way jpemlts to be expected horn it Mere- 

it wa& fottfid ttoit Mttte mystak re^sted tbe actiom of the acids wbeii ia tbeir 
mtogrity, aad wben rarusbed tbeir mmute size rendered tbe manipnlation mo^ dilBcnlt 
tibe mni^rtoia. Boiled for a long while in nifaie ^id they were nncbanged ; 

foad even hydrogen fluoride bad no apparent action on them. They nn^.th^ 

thrw^h a ferion of a small amount of Oldhamite with potassinm-^dinm earbonate ; 
^mngh whm fa^d with potossium chlorate, a^crystal of Osbomite enriiely di^pp^i^ — 
;^haps from its escaping notice. 

The crystals are very brittle, and after being mished the powder retains the beanriM 
golden mlouT of tbe surface, which is therefore intrinsic and not due to a tamiA ; to 
wMdb cauie, however, a ruddy hue in two of the crystals may have been due. 

A few of the crystals placed in a glass tube and ignited in a current of* dry oxyg^ 
underwent only an external oxidation. Similarly treated in a slow current of chlorine 
they were decomposed ; but they ^nk into tbe glass before the decomposition was cjom- 
plete. An experiment was therefore made in which the crystals were supported in a 
cavity scooped into a small fragment of the thinnest Japanese porcelain. The chlorine 
was pas^d through the apparatus and the tube ignited previously to the introduction 
of the octahedra, in order to determine that the chlorine was without action on any 
part of the apparatus. This apparatus consisted of a small tube in which the porcelain 
splinter was placed ; one end of it was dra’wn out so as to form a U tube of considerable 
length, surrounded at the bend by a freezing-mixture, and dipping ultimately into a tube 
of pure water. 

The whole of the available material, except a few crystals reserved for the gonio- 
meter, was placed in the cavities of the porcelain splinter, and dry chlorine allowed 
slowly to traverse the tube. On the application of heat shortly below redness, a glow 
was seen to commence among the minute crystals, which, extending itself through the 
whole, lasted for a few seconds. 

The crystals appeared to have somewhat increased in bulk ; they still retained their 
forms, but their metallic lustre had left them, and their colour became of a pale honey- 
yellow. 

The tube had become slightly iridescent in front of the assayed mineral ; the drawn- 
out portion of it contained a small amount of a white sublimate, and a slight fuming 
came with each chlorine bubble through the water. 

Tbe altered crystals on being exposed to the air soon began to deliquesce and a^um^ 
a pasty consistence ; treated ^ith water, they only partially dissolved and gave tbe m>lu- 
tion an alkaline reaction. This solution gave no precipitate with ammonia, but yields 
one to ammonium oxalate. The residue undissoived by this water dissolved, though 
neither with ea^ nor quite completely, in hydrogen chloride. 

This acid solution gave with ammonia a slight precipitate, which was redissolved in 
acid and reprmpitated : it seemed to contain a little iron. Filtered from this, the solu- 
tion flirther gave a very distinct precipitate on being treated with ammonium oxalate and 

2d2 
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4ept for some time mim Hydrogen disodimn plwMphate gB,m a mtf Mgh^ fio^dbat 
tebidity to the iltmte feom that pi^pitate, but it bad not tbe appearance of tiie 
nesiam salt, 

Tbe interior of tbe portion of the tube drawn out and kept cool at tbe Imnd by a 
cooling-mixture was lined by a slightly yellowish-white subHmate. 

This white body was treated with hydrogen chloride, in which it was at fimt K^me- 
what difficult of solution, and was added to the water into which the ehlome had l»mi 
passed. That liquid, which wm acid in its reaction, was evaporated down as a dear solu- 
tion till it had become but a few drops, and barium chloride was added to it. A pr^- 
pitate of barium sulphate was formed, which after some time was filtered off and weighed. 
It weighed 0*0008 grm. There can be no doiAt, therefore, that Osbomite contains sulphur 
as m. impoftant constituent. The excess of barium was removed and ammonia added, 
which threw down a very decided flocculent nearly white precipitate. The filtrate from 
this pr^ipitate left no visible residue on evaporation. The precipitate itself readily 
redksolved in hydrcgen chloride, and was again reprecipitated by ammonia t it re^m* 
bled alumina in appearance, but it proved to be entirely insoluble in potaidi. The 
experiment, more than once repeated, of redissolving and reprecipitating it, m before, 
invariably gave a body insoluble in potash. 

Dissolved again in acid and all excess of the acid having been removed, the addition 
of sodium hyposulphite produced, on warming it, a white precipitate. Bestored to its 
former condition of as nearly neutral a solution as possible, on being treated by an ex- 
cess of potassium sulphate, it gave a white precipitate. 

The insolubility of the ammonia-precipitate in caustic potash having pointed to the 
probability that either titanium or zirconium oxide was present, some preliminary com- 
parativejexperiments were made which led to the following method. 

Three small glass tubes, similar in all respects, were taken, and into one a portion of 
the precipitate foimed by ammonia from the Osbomite was transferred ; into a second 
a quantity to appearance rather less of titanium oxide, formed in a similar manner by so- 
lution in acid and reprecipitation by ammonia, was put ; and the third was similatrly 
chaiged with zirconium oxide, formed in as similar a manner as possible by passing cblo- 
rine over a halted mixture of zirconia and charcoal, and treating the sublimate as the 
mineral sublimate had been treated *. 

Hydrogen chloride mid water were next added in equal amounts to ^ch tube. A 
minute bit of magnesium wire was dropped into each, and the chm^es were TOldbed 
under the microscope with an inch objective. After a certain period black 
began to appear on the magnesium wire in the titanium oxide tube, and a bluish iKilom- 
tion could be faintly discerned : in the tube with tile precipitete ftom the Osbomite tiie 
magnesium retained its silvery brightness entirely unstained, m did the wire in the zbr^m 

♦ It is remarkaMe that in tliis osperiment the Mme internal of the gk® tote was obienrdl as 

is the experiment with the mineml, and the chloride sobiimed in the same manner and wiffi flie same ap^sr- 



ei Ae confinaed the ddy^oicy o£ this test for the presmee 

of a test tried by which the precipitate Irom the Osbomite failed invari- 

ably te show any evidence of the prince of that oxide. Phosphorus carefnlly 
bnt lanmoninm molybdate failed to give any trace of an mdh^tion of its 

p^snce, 

A Bigarive test of the above kind would not afford snflhdent ground ter asi^rling the 
prei^me of zirconium ; on the other hand, it would seem a fair presumption that tita- 
mum at is not pre^nt in Osbomite. That the metal to which these reactions are 
attributable is not zirconium, however, may be affirmed with some certainty. Mr. Soebt 
hi^ made the pyrognostic characters of this element a special study ; and I gave that 
^^rieman rather more than half of the minute amount I possessed of the precipitated 
oxide. 

He examined it in a microscopic borax bead, and asserts that be failed to obtain the 
crystals characteristic of zirconium, and that the chief and probably the only constituent 
of this substance is titanic acid, as the crystalline deposit in the bead exactly accords 
with the very peculiar terms assumed under the same conditions by that oxide. 

With so infinitesimal an amount of substance at one’s disposal it seems imposrible to 
investigate further the nature of this element Even the methods of the spectrum-ana- 
lysis are not yet reduced to a form available for determining the nature of an element 
of this group in so minute an amount. That it is not zirconium the evidence of so 
accurate an experimentalist as Mr. Soebt may be taken to prove ; that it is titanium seems 
scarcely compatible with the comparative experiments I made with it and with titanium 
chloride. It is certain, however, tliat Osbomite consists of calcium, and what may be 
prorisionally termed a titanoid element, possibly titanium itself, with a trace of iron 
and combined with sulphur in some peculiarly stable term. This term ca% hardly be 
that of a combination of the sulphides of the metals merely ; one cannot well conceive 
such a compound resisting the action of acids. The sulphides of the metals of this 
class, however, are little knovra ; while those of calcium associated with oxygen in the 
form of what are termed oxysuiphides need also further investigation. 

The fact of the Osbomite crystals being met with occasionally in the variety of augite, 
which win be presently described, as an ingredient of this meteorite, and which is for 
the most part confined to that nodule of the meteorite in which the Oldhamite ckjcuts, 
suggested a search in that silicate for an oxide corresponding to what had been found in 
tee Osbomite. The precipitates thrown down by ammonia from the acid solution of 
tee h^es in the dMerent analyses of that angite were therefore brought toother and 
examined. They contained some ferric oxide; but this was associated with a small 
mnount of a colourless oxide entirely insoluble in potash, which, when tried by tee tests 
teat had been employed vrith the Osbomite precipitate, gave exactly tee same results as 
these had given. The dichroism of this augite is very marked ; and on looking through 
one of ite faces (the face 0 1 0) a tint (like that of the bluish anatase from Brazil) is seen 
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apj^ans to be dm to eerts^ miaote mterlamka^ Ae aapte, 

tat wMch require tbe mkatmmi^ ibr tiieir exMbiticm. 

la whatmer la^^r, wbetber m a coastiti^t ba^ ia tbe aagite or as a foi»^ 
body interfamiaat^ with it in the direction of the plan^ #01, 010, the e^eac© of the 
augite goes to confirm that of the analysis of the Osbomite, namely, that a metal n^ly 
relate to, if it be not titaninm is pre^nt ia both minerals, Pt^bly the mina^ into- 
lamin^ed mineral Eluded to may consist of Osbomite of sufficient tiiinn^ to be ton#- 
imrent, and to give the colour alluded to. It is remarkable that the metallie sheen cm 
the plane 1 0 0 of the augite is of a golden yellow by refiectoi hght, and exhibit the 
bluish tint by transmitted light. 

It may not be out of place here to call attention to a singular gold^a-yellow incarus- 
tation, cubic in the form of its particles, obtained by Professor Mallit, of Alabama 
University, U. S. A., by heating metallic zirconium to an intense beat in a furnace with 
lime and aluminium. These crystals were not mialysed, but it is not impossible that 
sulphur from the fuel might have supplied that ingredient, and that these crystals were 
in their nature analogous to those revealed to us in this meteorite, for like tibe Ckbomite 
crystals they were not attacked by the strongest acids (see American Journal of Science, 
Series 2, voL xxviii. 1859, p. 346). 

"VT. The Augitic Constituent of the Busti Aerolite. 

Associated with the spherales of cmlcium sulphide that have been described as occurring 
in a nodule in this aerolite, and also less plentifully distributed through the rest of its 
ma^ Ib the silicate, to which allusions have already been made as a variety of augite, and 
as containing traces of an element with some of the chemical characteristics of titanium. 
3^is sEicale is of a pale violet-grey colour, intimately mixed in the form of crystalline 
pmm with another silicate presently to be described. These crystalline lilac-grey 
grains, when isolated as much as possible from the other minerals, present a few crystdi- 
ffices, mnong which one as a cleav^e-plane is prominent. The rest are very imperfect ; 
and it is extremely difficult to get any measurements that are at all reliable from them. 
The goniometrical observations, however, were sufficient, together with the optical cha- 
racters of the mineral, to determine that it belonged to the oblique system. These 
measurements gave the following approximate values : — 


Th(» oi diopside being 


001 100 = about 75 SO fS 50 

001 110 =r „ 81 79 20 

110 100 =:= 45"54Ho 47 26 46 27 

110 IlO = 8§ 8 „ 86 20 87 5 

100 1111= 53 25 „ 54 15 53 50 

001 110 =100 8 100 57 





A € 1 ^ Hm from a fragment of tfre nodnle was found to exhibit a 

action of one of the crystels of this mineial cut very nearly parallel to the plane of 
symmetry. Two of the edges bounding this action were jmmllel, frie one to a lories of 
lines mniimg through the crystal corr^ponding to its clmvage-plmies, the other to 
mxtmi hands that are constantly present in this augite, generally parallel to the plane 
001, and formed of a white doubly refracting silicate, no doubt of the enstatit® next 
to he d^cribed, intercalated in microscopic layers through the augite. These two edges 
represent the planes 10 0 and 0 0 1 as seen in a section nearly parallel to the plane of 
symmetry. They gave a normal angle of 0 0 1, 1 0 0=75'" 15'. In diopside this m^ie 
is 7B^^59. 

Light tmversing this section of the crystal between crossed Nicols is at its maximum 
of extinction when polarised in a plane parallel or perpendicular to a line, making with 
0 01 an angle very near to 22° 45', and with 1 00 an approximate angle of 62° BO'. 
In diopside the second mean line makes corresponding angles of 22° 5' and 51° 6' with 
these normals. These measurements were made by an eyepiece goniometer fitted to 
the microscope, and having a fix^ spider-line to indicate the plane of polarisation, while 
a rotating line is employed to measure on a graduated circle the inclinations of the edges 
and other directions in the section. 

A section made parallel to the plane 100 exhibited one of the optic axes on the limit 
of the field of view in a NoRBEAtBEEG’s polaribcope. The plane containing the optic axes 
is perpendicular to the edge [100, 00 1], and the optical character in the centre of the 
field is negative. 

In all the above respects the mineral accords with diopside. 

When looked through in a direction nearly normal to 0 0 1 or 0 1 0, or indeed in mj 
direction parallel to the zone circle [0 01,010], the crystals show a remarkable dichroism,' 
which is, however, especially conspicuous when the direction is nearly normal to the 
plane 001. 

If the section is parallel to the plane of symmetry, light polarised in a plane perp^- 
dicular to the principal section containing the acute mean line and the axis of symmetry 
is transmitted, of a pale pink lilac ; when the crystal is turned 90°, so as to bring the 
mme principal section into parallelism with the plane of polmisation, the transmitted 
fet is bluer, exliibiting a pale slate-blue or lavender. 

The plane 100 presents a somewhat facile cleavage, much more r^ddy obtain^ than 
cleavi^e® which are also met with on the planes of the fom 110, the latter being 
interrupted and uneven. The plane 1 0 0 is al^ conspicuous for a remari^ble me^llic 
lustre, recidiing that on scane kinds of diallage, hut of a fine golden hue. 

Two anady^s of this mineral by the method already described, the rilica being di^ed 
as rilkium dj&wmde mid defermined as potassium fluosiMcate, gave the following 
r^ttlts: — 
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I. 

n. 

Ifoaa. 


Silicic acid , 

, 55*389 

55*594 

56*491 

29*28 

Magneaa . . 

. 23*621 

23*036 

23*328 

9*331 

lime . . . 

. 20*02 

19*942 

19*981 

6*709 

Iron oxide 

. 0*78 

0*309 



Soda . . . 

. 0*554 

[0*554] 



Lithia . . . 

a trace 

[a trace] 




100*364 

99*435 




Viewed as a m^pnesium and caJcmm silicate the percentage composition becomes — 


Silicic acid . . 56*165 

Magnesia . . . 23*612 

lime .... 20*223 
100 * 0 ^ 


The formiila (|Mg | Ca) Si O, le^mres 

56*604 

23*585 

19*811 

100*000 


This does not accord with the analyses of the ordinary varieties of augite, in which 
the calcium is usually in excess of the magnesium. 

It is, however, to be observed that a small deduction of the corresponding magnesium 
silicate (enstatite) has to be made by reason of the presence of the white mineral inter- 
calated in layers along the direction parallel to the plane 0 01, and sometimes also to a 
second plane of the crystal. This mineral is doubtless the enstatite next to he demribedf 
and its presence would only modify the true formula of the augite by adding to the pro- 
portion of the m^nesian constituent. The amount of one equivalent of enstatite to 
three of augite that this explanation would require, is more than microscopic observations 
would warrant ; and it is probable that the augite itself is richer in magnedum than is 
usual in terrestrial augitea 

The small amount of the oxide that in this augite corresponds to the ingredient of 
Osbomite that I identify with a titanoid metal, is met with in the precipitate by ammonia 
from the solution of the bases, and is included with the iron oxide in the above anrfy^. 


VII. Enstatite m a Constituent of the Bmti Metmdte, 

Besides the augitic mineral that has just been described, there is prment in this 
meteorite another silicate which is in fact its most important ingredient. The augite is 
present in greatest quantity in the nodule that contains the cmldtnm snlphide, tfaou^ it 
is met with in smaller amount in the other parts of the meteorite. But a^waat^ with 
it everywhere, and otherwise forming the mass of the stone, is the minaral I have next 
to describe. As seen in a microscopic section, it presents the sppearmi^ of a number 
of more or less fissured crystals with different degrees of transparency, sometimes quite 
clear, sometimes nearly opaque, and with a more or lem symmetricml polygondt outline. 
These crystals are imbedded in a magma of fine-grained silicate, through which a sort of 
irregular meshwork of an opaque white mineral is seen to ramify. When the ingredimts 
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ia«dbiuai<miiy sepamtei md ^ommed, it is sot difficult to distinguish what seem to 
he tibree diffierent minea^s. Oiie is rare; it is colourless and transparent, and may be 
obtein^ in small splinters that have the appearance of being the result of a definite 
cleavage. The little planes thus obtained are too often merely divisional surfaces without 
crystollographic significance; and where they possess a more definite character, they 
pre^nt such rude faces that the values obtained for the angles can rarely be relied on. 
Another form of the mineral mass is that of a grey semitransparent splintery mineral, the 
fragments being generally very composite. From these two varieties I faded in obtaining 
the measurements of an entire zone, the planes in vrhich belonged to the same indi- 
vidual, and tbe attempt to cleave these minute individuals apart only serves to destroy 
them. The third form is that of a dark grey glistening crystalline substance tabular in 
form and very opaque. It presented cleavages indistinctly marking the faces of a prism, 

{ 88 ° 350 

-p o 5 / [ I and to the 

planes (1 1 0) of this prism a dull face (0 0 1) is perpendicular, which seems in this case 
to be a second and less facde cleavage. 

The results subjoined were obtained from seven selected fragments of the other forms 
of this mineral. They lack the important check which the polariscope affords ; for the 
substance was usually too opaque for the use of this instrument, or else too composite 
to ^ve any value to tbe results obtained with it. The fragments experimented upon 
were extremely minute and fragile, often breaking into powder while being mounted for 
the goniometer, and the angles are necessarily only approximate. 

In Breitcnbacli enstatite. 

45 62 
88 15 
41 12 
40 21 

The planes 10 0 and 1 1 0 are cleavages. In some cases, generally where the dystals 
are very composite, a cleavage seems to run parallel to a plane inclined at 73° to 74° to 
the face {1 0 0) and 90° to the face (0 1 0). As the forms of the mineral presenting this 
plane contain calcium, I have been uncertain whether to attribute the importwice of 
tibia plane in certain specimens to an intermixture of augite with the enstatite. The 
plane 1 0 4 is also a conspicuous one on the crystals of enstatite in the Breiteabaeh 
meteorite, and the angle (74° 4') which it makes with the plane 1 0 0 in that minm^ is 
very near that of the inclination (73° 59') of the planes 10 0 and 0 0 1 of diopside. 

The chemical analysis of these three minerals shows that they are really enstatite 
under different aspects. ’WTiere the substance contains no lime it pre^nts itself as a 
rimply prismatic mineral, the dark grey tabular variety ; where Hme is present, though 
to tibe amount of less than 2 per cent., the crystalline structure becomes more complex, 

* A dnbioas plane. 
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Found. 

100 110 about 46 

1 1 0 1 1 0 87 10 to 88 

100 101 41 34 

010 0 1 1 * about 40 
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it is fer more difficult to obtoi pieces in whick it is sufficiently m 

to sdlow of any measurements at aE. ^ It seems prolmble Eiat tke angite is m 
Menied in minute quantity, by a sort of tesselation, with tbe ettste.tite, sojBiewbat m 
m^^s^te is seen to be intermlated in narrow bands between layem of tbe angite ab^dy 
d^aibed, altbongh tbe enstatite in the latter case is in mncb laiger relative amnnxtL 
Bnt I have faded to obtain satisfactory proof of tbe actual presence of tbe angite fecna 
tbe optical characters of tbe actions of the mineral as seen in tbe naioroscope ; though 
the^ frequently exhibit a structure in a high degree composite in its crysteUine cffis- 
racters, tbe princi|ml sections of the different parts of the mineral being in these cases 
dii^josed at all sorts of angles of mutual inclination. The analysis of tbei^ min^als 
yielded tbe following numbers : — 

Dark grey tabular variety. I Transparent white variety. 


Silicic acid . . 

Percentages. Oxygen riUios. 
57*597 30-718 

Percentage 

58-437 

Oxygen ratios. 

31-166 -j 

Magnesia . . 

40*64 

16-238 

38-942 

15*564 

1 *16*043 

lime 

- 

— 

— 

1*677 

0*479 


Iron oxide . . 

1-438 


1-177 



, Potash. . . . 

0-394 


0-332 



Soda 


0-906 


0-357 





100-975 


100*922 





Semitransparent grey variety. 




I. 


' 

n. 

i 

j Percentage. 
57*754 

m. 

Percentages 
Silicic acid . 57*037 

Oxygen ratios. 
30-419 

Percentage 
i 57-961 

>. Oxygen ratios. 
30*912 

Oxygen ratios. 
3<.»-V02 

Mi^esia 
lime . . , 

40*574 

2*204 

0-6oo / 

39-026 

1*524 

15*598] 

0-435/'®-° 

38*397 
j 2*376 

0-678 j 

Iron adde . 

0*867 


0-154 


[ 0-423 


Soda . 

— 


0-68 


1 0*657 


Potash , . 

— 


0-569 


j 0*569 


litMa . . 

— 





j '0-016 



100*772 


99-914 


1 100-192 



The greater part of the soda and part of the potash in tliese analy^s, as in those of 
tbe ai:^ite, is certainly due to an impurity traceable to a minute amount of these b^^ 
contaminating tbe hydrochloric acid employed. The iron is present partly as metallic 
iron in a state of minutest subdivision, in small part also without doubt in combination in 
tbe magnesian silicate. In every ca^ the bases are slightly in excem of the amount requi- 
site for the formula of enstatite. It would ^em highly probable, jfrom the comj^risoii 
of these with the known analyses and with such as I shall have to offer of other meteor- 
ites, that where in these bodies tbe conditions under which the rcMjk was formed 
such that the silicic acid was in excess of that require by tbe formula for mstaEte^, it 
.h^ remained iincombined in the form of a crystalli^d elica with the sp^fic of 

fused quartz ; but that where the magnesium and other b^es w^erc in exce^, a basic 
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fommJm irf absorbed tibe sa^la»aatoy portioiiL of tiime hmm, 

Wh&B mMmm m it probably oonTerts into $m aogite a portioii <rf tbe materials 

Gthmwim mmM go to coiosritate emtatite 

In ncme of the ^rticniar meteorites hitherto examined in the Mnsenm lAboiatory 
has a trace of alnmma been fomid, though it has been tmrdfnlly looh:^ ter, and cxmse- 
qnmtly no fdtepathic ingredient bas been detected in them. v 

VIII. General Jmalysis of the Busti Meteorite, 

In order to determine approximately the proportions in which the differmit in^edient 
minerals were present in the meteorite, and to ascertain whether any other mineral had 
escaped detection, an analysis of the fragments and dust of the stone from the neigh- 
bourhood of the nodule containing the sulphides and the augite was made. Ihe mate- 
rial employed was that obtained on cutting the meteorite by a dry wheel-saw, used to 
prevent the introduction of foreign substances. 1*874 grm. were taken for analysis. 
The sulphur was determined, as in the case of the Oldhamite, as sulphide of silver, and 
as separated by means of carbon disulphide. Heated with hydrogen chloride, and 
afterwards with potasli, there was dissolved by those reagents and by the carbon 
disulphide 16*873 per cent., 

the residue being 83*127 


100*000 


The soluble part gave the results 

in column I., the insoluble part those in column H. ; 

the sulphur and sulphuric 

acid being supposed to be 

present as 

calcium sulphide and 

sulphate respectively. 

1. 




II. 

Calcium sulphate . . . 

0*442 




Calcium monosulphide . . 

4*133 




Iron oxide • « , . . 

0*104 

OxTgen ratios. 

0*891 

Oxygen ratios. 

Silicic acid , . , . . 

6-314 

3*474 

40*357 

24*727 

lime ....... 

0022 

0*000 

12*370 

3*535'^ 

Magnesia 

5055 

* 2-02 1 

23*266 

9*290 1 

Potash 

0*000 

0*14 

0*023 >12*074 

Soda 

0-118 

0*03 J ; 

0*455 

0*117 1 

lithia ....... 

— 

— i 

0*019 

0*01 J 


10*577 

1 

83*503 



The insoluble part in this analysis would correspond to a composition Si O 3 (Mg|Ca|-), 
which, if we consider the calcium as being present as a constituent of the augite and 
the formula of this mineral to be Si 03 (Mg|Ca|), uill give for the insoluble silicate 
of the rock in the neighbourhood of the nodule a composition of two equivalents of 
augite to one of enstatite. As the analysis of the soluble portion showed that some of 
the above minerals had been dissolved, it was thought ad viable to determine what and 
how much of them were rendered soluble by the action of hydrogen chloride in the cold. 
For tibis purpo^ some fresh material, selected partly from the neighbourhood of the 
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module, partly from a portion of the meteorite consistiiig entirely «rf siEmto, snh- 
mitted to the action of a mixture of one of hy^ogen chloride and two of water for sixty- 
six hours at ordinary temperatures. Some sulphuretted hydrc^en wm pxmi off imd 
4*419 per cent, dissolved. By a farther treatment of the insoluble portion with soda 
1*204 per cent, was removed from it. The acid had dissolved 0*601 per cent siEca, mn 
amount of calcium corresponding to 1*285 per cent of Oldhamite, 1*896 per cent, of 
magnesia, and 0*564 per cent, of iron. The oxygen ratios of the silica and magnesia 
.dissolved are as 0*91 to 0*758, and show that of the S*601 per cent, magnesian alicates 
extracted about 2*65 per cent, was olivine, the residue being enstatite^. 

A formula for the augite rather richer in lime would no doubt give a truer statement 
of the composition ; but it is as impossible to separate the smaU amount of enstatite 
intercalated in the layers of the augite, as it is to distinguish and remove the latter 
mineral from the enstatite with which it appears in general to be so intimately blended. 

EX. The Action of Acids on the Enstatite and Augite. 

As it appeared of some importance to determine the degree to which these meteoric 
minerals were soluble in the acids used for sepai’ating the silicates of a meteorite, and 
whether an olivinous constituent could be foimd in the Busti aerolite associated with 
the enstatite, or with some other silicate, the augite and the enstatite described in the 
previous sections were submitted to this solvent action. Alternately digested for many 
hours at 100^ C. in strong hydrogen chloride, diluted with its volume of water and in 
caustic potash for ten or twelve hours to remove the separated silica, each of the three 

* In 1SG.‘5 Mr. William Daxcee analysed some of this powder from the cutting of this meteorite in the 
ILaboratory of Professor Brxsnx at Heidelberg. 

The results, which he was so good as to place in my hands, were as follow : — 


SiO, 


oii' / 3 

MgO 

= 

37*22 

FeO 

= 

4’2S 

MnO 

= 

0-01 

CaO 

= 

1-18 

KiO 

= 

0-78 

CaSO^ 

s= 

1*58 

Ca^PO, 

= 

trace 

CaCl 

= 

0«01 

NaS 

= 

0-76 

KO 

= 

trace 

liO 

=: 

trace 

HO 


0-02 

90-47 


“ The mass of the stone,^’’ he says, “ is evidently a monc^ilieate of magnesia, lime, potesh, and litlda ; the 
ircmi and nickel esdsting in small partides as niekei-iron fct^ether with a small portlim of maa^n^. The per- 
centage of substance soluble in water is 1-03 ; this eonsists of sulphide ctf sodium, dbloride of edeium, sulphate 
of Hme, and traces of Hthia and Of course from such material as was in Mr. Burcim^s hands it was 

impossible for him to separate the different minerals. 
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<d to be sct^ upon ; and tbe r^ults m e^jch mse showed that 

<be acid ^eardaes dboaply a solyent action upon the mhifflcal without i^pamting it into 
^o or more distibact ^i^tes. 

The snbjoined Table records these experiments. The different degrees in whicjt the 
acid di^lved tibe minerals in either case was due to the more or less complete character 
of the Mtnration to which the minerals had been subjected. , 

I deemed it desirable in one case (and I selected the transparent vmety for this 
purpose) to repeat the process three times so as to remove any doubt as to the nature 
of the action exercised by the acid. 

Of the greyish-white variety, 1*0686 grm. was submitted to the action of acid for twenty 
hours at lOO"", and subsequently to that of potash, to remove separated sdica, for twelve 
hours. It yielded 

per cent. per cent, 

xr* \ A- 1 A moAc • fill acid, 0*0475=4-445] 

Minereu dissolved =0*1006 grm,, viz-i . ^ . a a 9*414 

^ ’ Im potash, 0*0531 =4*969 J 

Mineral unacted on =0*968 ..... = 90*586 

100*000 

The analysis of the 9*414 per cent, dissolved is given in column I. of the Table. 

Of the grey tabular variety of enstatite 0*1478 grm. were treated by hydrogen chloride 
for sixteen hours at lOO"”, and subsequently by potash for a similar time. 


The dissolved portion was 0*0115, viz. 


per cent, per (»nt. 

fby acid, 0‘0047=3*179l 
Iby potash, 0*0068=4*6 J”~ 


The residue unacted on was 0*1363 


= 92*19 


The 7*779 per cent, dissolved gave on analysis numbers the approximate composition 
of which is given in column II. 

Of the white variety of the enstatite 0*2082 grm. yielded on a ^rst treatment for 
twenty hours with acid, and subsequently with potash, 

per cent, per cent. 

, - . , * /by acid, 0*0164=7*877l 

Dissolved mmeral=0*0264, VIZ. •{, ^ [>=12*68 

iby potash, 0*01 =4*800] 

and undissolved=0*1818 ........... =87*319 


The approximate composition of the 12*68 of dissolved mineral is given in column IIL 
On a secmA treatment of the undissolved portion, whereof after two hours further 
tritumtion 0*1674 grm. were operated on as before with acid for thirty, and with potesh 
for twelve hours, 


The mineral dissol?ed=0*113' 


r, viz.|. 


by acid, 
by potash, 0*07 


per cent. 

0*0437=41*7661 


7 = 41*7661 

=26*074] 


:6T*84 


Minei-al unacted on= 0*0539 


= 32*16 



# 

ii# m am mm 

Oa m tMrd fematmeat in a itoikr way 0*0424 gna. yielded : 


• 1 ^- 1 ^ AAOI^ • (by acid, 0*0091 = 21*47) 

Ofnnneral dissolved= 0*0217, VIZ. <,*' ^ , aa-io*^ AA^-if=bl*18 

(by potash, 0*0126 = 29*71} 


Of mineral unacted oa= 

0*0207 . . . . 

. . . . 

. . =48*82 


I. 

II. 

m. 

Silicic acid . . 

. . 5*408 

5*141 

6*724 

Magnesia . . . 

. . 2*367 

* 1-353 

4*61 

Lime .... 

. . 1*048 

0*270 

0-432 

Iron oxide . . 

. . 0*187 

0*676 

0-576 

Potash .... 

. . 0*121 

0*528 

0-604 

lithia .... 


trace 

trace 


9*131 

7-968 

12-846 

Soda found , . , 

. . 0*126 

1*217 

• 1*042 


In the last two treatments of the white silicate the quantities, 0*0437 and 0*0091 grm., 
of ingredients dissolved by the acid and 0*07 and 0*0126 of silicic acid dissolved by the 
potash were too small for even approximate analysis. The ratio of silicic acid to the 
bases, neglecting the small amount of the former dissolved by the acid, is in the last case 
in the ratio of 58*4 SiOg: 42 bases, that of the analysis of this white variety giving a 
ratio of 58*4 : 41*6. 

The degree to which the augite is .soluble was determined by subjecting this mineml 
to a treatment similar to that by which the enstatite was dissolved ; 0*2714 grm. so treated 
for eighteen hours by acid, and a similar time by potash at 100' C., gave 0*2614 of 
unchanged, and 0*0193 of dissolved mineral. This corresponds to 7*384 per cent, of the 
latter and 92*616 of the former. 

There can be little doubt from these results that the action of acid on the minerals 
with the formula of enstatite or of augite is that simply of a solvent. 

X. The Iran of the Bmti Meteorite. 

A small pepita of the iron, weighing 0*1997 grm., contained in the meteorite was 
analysed. A small quantity of silicates and of glistening Schreibersite was left at first 
undissolved by hydrogen chloride. A second tre*dtment with acid dissolved the latter. 

The first solution contained a trace of phosphoric acid, and a small quantity of hydro- 
gen sulphide came off from the iron during its solution. The metallic constituent of 
the dissolved portion were separately determined, and mi analysis was also made of the 
Schreibersite. The results were : 
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SEimtes .... 
Schreibersite : 

Iron . . 

Nickel 

Phosphorus 


Iron 

Nickel 

or, omitting the silicate, 

Iron-nickel alloy . 


Schreibersite 


per eraat, 

16725 


, =0-736 
. =0-195 
. =0*07 

1-001 

. . . . 79-069 
, . . . 3-205 

foo^ 


[Iron . . . 

94-9491 

[Nickel . . 


riron . . . 

O-884'j 

Nickel . . 

0-234 i 1-202 

[Phosphorus . 

O-O84J 


100-000 



The quantity was far too small to encourage a search for cobalt and other metals. 

Besides the nickeiiferous iron, which is disseminated very sparsely, and in particles 
singularly unequal as regards their size and distribution, and with which troilite is asso- 
ciated in very small quantity, chromite is present as a constituent of small but appre- 
ciable amount. 

The crystals of this mineral are distinct, and sometimes present minute brilliant faces 
and good angles for measurement. One of these gave the solid angle of a regular 
octaliedron. 


XI. On the Manegmmi Meteorite q/‘1843. 

Of the circumstances attending the fall of the Manegaum meteorite, and of its ap- 
pearance as seen in section in the microscope, I gave some account in the Philosophical 
Magazine of 1863. 

I was precluded at that time from making chemical analyses at the British Museum, 
and was unable to investigate with any precision the nature of this stone, which is one 
of those that, in the well-defined character of a chief ingredient, offers considerable 
advantages for the inquiry on which I am engaged. 

The meteorite fell on the 29th of June*, 1843, at Manegaum in Khandeish, at half 
past three o’clock p.m. A very small part of it was preserved ; and of this a little fragment 
was sent to the British Museum, as one among many valuable contributions of the kind 
from the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

♦ The dkiengiially assigned to this fall, viz. the 10th of July, is erroneous. The true day of the fall is given, 
in the Mahratta account of it, as the third day of the month Asarh sudi, on Thursday. I am indebted to General 
CvninDraHAat for the identifleatiou of this date with the ^th of June, 1843. [For the account me Journal As. 
8oc. Bengal, vol. :siu, p. 8 SO .3 
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!Oie lamination and tbe analysis of this meteorite had therefom h> he performed 
on very minute quantities ; in fact on a few grains of Mhfis that had became detsdjed 
from the brittle little stone. 

The conspicuous ingredient in this meteorite is a pale yellow-^emij or primro^ 
tjoloured mineral, with a tint similar to that of a very pale peridot or chrysolite, ocMJur- 
ritng in crystalline grains cemented together, in a state of very slight aggregation, by a 
white opaque silicate, which in a microscopic section has a flocculent appearance. 

The granules of green minerals present in the microscope the appearance of tolerably 
symmetrical crystals, and are seen of every size, from that of a small pin’s head to that 
of a microscopic dust. 

In separating this green mineral from the fragile mass, I have never succeeded in 
obtaining a crystal of it entire. 

The mineral is enstatite ; if, at least, we are to include imder this name every iso- 
morpbous mixtoe of iron and magnesium silicates with the formula M Si O 3 and crystal- 
lised in the prismatic system, hut without the distinguishing features either of hyper- 
sthene or of diaclasite. 

Two of the grains selected from the picked green mineral for measurement gave the 
following results, — 

Manegaiim enstatite. Breitenbaeh enstatite. 


10 0 , 110 = about 46" 45 52 

100, 101 = 49" 4^ 48 49 

110 , IlO = about 88 " 88 16 

110, 101 = 58"3if 58 24 


The comparison of these measurements with those obtained from the enstatite of the 
Brei^hach siderolite given in the second column will suffice for the identification of 
the two minemls as enstatite. 

The analysis of the Manegaum mineral w^as performed by the method of dbtillation 


already described. 0*2658 grm. was taken. 



Silidc acid , . . 

. . = 0-14805 

per cent. Oxygen ratios. 

55*699 = 29*706 

Magnesia . . 

. . = 0*0606 

22*799 = 9*119] 

1 

Iron monoxide . , 

. . = 0*0546 

20*541 = 4*564 

^4*059 

Lime . . . . , 

. . =: 0*0035 

1*316 = 0*376j 

l 


0*26675 

100*355 



If we allow for the probable presence of a little augite, corresponding proportionately to 
the lime found in the analysis, this Manegaum mineral will have the formula of an ensta- 
tite richer in iron than even that of the Breitenhach siderolite, the formula for which 
is (fMgl^Fe) 8103 . The formula (f Mg^Fe) Si O 3 requires a percent^ compo* 
sition of Si 02 = 54 * 2 ; MgO=:24; Fe 0=21*1, which would accord very clo^y with 
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O^e specific gravity of the Manegaum enstatite is 3*198, its hardeess is fi-6. 

A small portioa of the meteorite was taken for analyms in its entirety. A black 
mineral disseminated in a band mnning throngh it in minnte crystalline particle is 
chromite; its formula is assnmed as FeCr 2 04 . 0*4078 grm. was analysed by the 

hydrogen flamide method, and gave the following resalts : — 


per cent. Oxy^n ratios. 


Silicic acid .... 

= 0 2187 

53-629 = 


28 602 

Magnesia .... 

= 0*0951 

23*32 = 

9*3281 


Iron monoxide . . . 

= 0-0835 

20 476 = 

4-55 


Iron monoxide . , . 

=r 0 00131 

. 1-029 


14*305 

Chromium sesquioxide 

= 0-0029J * 


lime 

= 0*0061 

1-495 = 

0-427_ 



0-4076 

99-949 




The silicic acid in this sample of the entire meteorite is in the exact proportion recjai- 
site for the enstatite formula ; it is therefore not improbable that the excess found in 
the green enstatite may hare been due to an error in the analysis rather than to the pre- 
sence of either free silica or of a silicate with a higher proportion of this ingredient. 

The Manegaum meteorite contains a very minute amount of meteoric iron, far too 
small for isolation and analysis ; indeed the portion taken for analysis could hardly have 
contained a trace of it. 

This meteorite is interesting as presenting us with an instance of a meteoric rock con- 
stituted of a single silicate, and that enstatite. It differs from the mass of the Busti 
meteorite in that the latter is a nearly pure magnesian enstatite, while that of Manegaum 
is a highly ferriferous one. The two meteorites concur also iu the light they throw on 
the nature of the flocculent opaque white mineral seen in the microiscopic sections of 
many meteorites. In these two cases, at least, that mineral is enstatite. 


In concluding this memoir, in which I have endeavoured to deal as exhaustively as 
possible with the constitution and characters of two remarkable meteorites, I wish to record 
the great services rendered me in its investigation by Dr. Flight, ilssistant in my De- 
partment at the British Museum, to whose manipulatory skill and care I am greatly 
indebted in the chemical part of the inquiry. 


2 F 
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OM THE MIKEBAI. OT MSa»BQBIW(.r 

ExpiAS^jSs-oF THE Plates. 

PLATS; xxn. 

Figs. 1 & 2 represcBt sections of cr}stais of the angile as seen in the microscope with a 
power of 45 linear ; that in fig. 1 is nearly in the zone [1 0 0, 01 0] and a 
little oblique to the plane 10 0; that in fig. 2 is slightly oblique to the plane 
0 01. and a little so also to the zone [0 01, 010]. The lines P, P indicate 
the planes of vibration. 

Figs. 3 & 4 represent sections, as seen in a microscopic slide cut from the meteorite, of 
ciystids of enstatite, that in fig. 3 being nearly in the zone *of the prism planes, 
and that in fig. 4 being neaih perpendicular to these. 

PLATE XXIII. 

Kepresentation of the Busti meteoric stone, m U\o ’views taken from opposite points. 

The letter ^ indicates the position of the nodule containing the Oldhamite 
and Osbornite, of u hich a section is also represented in the Plate. Ail the 
drawings are of the natural size. 
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""’WL m m of of Ma^^w M$tm%a^m 

^ ^mredfrom ohmrmi TerrmtrM Oohmdc €urrmi$; mM Mmrndm tfihe 

Mm§mth Effeets inf erred from Halmme Currents m dafs of 
Mf da^^BOB Biddei^ Aiby, Astronomer Moyal^ F.E.8. 

B«jeive4 Beoember 22, 1 869, — Bead Febroiaiy 3, 1870 

Ik a ^laiaimic^on to the Boyal Society, which was honoured by publication in liie 
FhilosopMeal Transactions for 1868, I described tlie methods and gave the resnlte of 
cosapanng the Magnetic Disturbances which might be expected ^as consequent on the 
Terrestrial jGalvanic Currents recorded by the self-registenng galvanometers of the Eoyal 
Observatery of Greenwich, with the Magnetic Disturbances actually registered by the 
self-registering magnetometers. The comparison was limited to seventeen days (18i§^ 
October § and 31 ; 1866, October 4; 1867, April 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, 11, May 4, 14, 28, 31, 
June 1, 2, 7, 24), various days having been omitted in consequence of a doubt on the 
uniformity of the clock-movement of the registering-barrel, which afterwards proved to 
be unfounded. The results of the comparison were exhibited in curves, engrav^ copi^ 
of which are given in the volume of publication. I expressed my opinion that it was 
impossible to doubt the general causal connexion of the Galvanic Currents with the 
Magnetic Disturbances, but that some points yet remained to be cleared up. 

As ^x)n as circumstances permitted, I undertook the examination of the whole of the 
J^rth-currents recorded dunng the establishment of the Croydon and Dartfmrd Wires 
(nmnely from 1866 April 1 to 1867 December 31), as far as they should appear to bear 
*upon this and similar questions. For this purpose the days of obser%^ation were divided 
by Mr, Glaishee into three groups. Group No. 1 contained days of considerable m^ 
netic disturbance (or dajs of considerable galvanic disturbance, which are always tim 
smne), including, besides the seventeen daj s above-mentioned, the thirty-six days of the 
frllowing list — ^1865, April 16, 16, 17, 18, 19, May 14, 17, July 7, 15, August 14, 19, 
26, ^ptember 8, 16, 28, October 4, 6, 10, 12, 14, Nm ember 1 ; 1866, August 11^ 2S, 
September 8, 9, 12, 13, 17, 18, 26, October 6, 7, 10, 30, November 26 ; 1867, Febram^ 8; 
making in all fifty-three days of considerable magnetic disturbance. Gronp No. 2 

of days of moderate magnetic disturbance, and of these no further notice was teken. 
Group No. 3 contained the days of tranquil magnetism, and the discu^ion of th^will 
iow tihe i^ineipil p^t of the present Memoir. 

The of the additimial thirty-six disturbed days were made in every reflect 

by «wiie those mi the ^enteen days in the former |wper ; Ike oj^mticms 

of kfri^ worn &ected, m befme, by Mr. Glaishib ; imd the rerfts are exhibited 

2e2 
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in #te same way, in cun^es, imwn with great caa^ by Mr. WnaJAM Masm, 

Asffistant in the Magnetical and Meteorological Department of the Boyal Obs^mtofy. 
While submitting these curves to the examination of the Eoyal Society, prewnting to 
the Society the evidence on which conclusions as to the relation between the galvanic 
currents and the magnetic disturbances must rest, I remark that &e class and complete- 
ne^ of the evidence which they afford appear to be precisely similar to those offered by 
the cunes appended to the First Memoir, and that the necessity for multiplying copies 
of them is not, perhaps, very pressing. 

The conclusions arrived at in the former investigation were these : — 

1. The geneml agreement of the curves, especially in the bold inequalities, is very 
striking ; particulaiiy in the curves relating to Northerly Force. 

2, The small irregularities in the curves of galvanic origin are more numerous than 
those in the curves of magnetic origin. 

S. The irregularities in the curves of galvanic origin usually precede, in time, those 
of magnetic origin, especially as regards Westerly Force. 

4. The proportions of the magnitudes of rise and fall in the curves often differ sensibly, 
especially as regards Westerly Force. 

5. The Northerly Force appears, on these days of magnetic storms, to be inci'eased ; 
whereas general experience leads us to expect that it would be diminished. 

These conclusions are all supported by examination of the curves formed from the new 
investigations ; I am still unable to suggest any explanation of the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th, 
and I still offer them as subjects worthy of the most careful inquiry. In considering the 
possibility of explaining any of them by instrumental causes, it appeared to me that the 
only one, for the effects of u hich there could be any opening, is, fault in the Declination- 
Magnetometer. By the courtesy of the Committee of the Kew Observatory, I was per- 
mitted to compare the Greenwich Deciination-Photograms with the Kew Declination- 
Photograms, and I found them absolutely identical. I therefore abandon the expectation 
of explaining the conclusions as the effect of instrumental error. , 

On the 6th conclusion, much light will be thrown by the examination of the pheno- 
mena of days of tranquil magnetism, 

I now proceed with the discussion of the curves exhibited by the Earth-current Pho- 
tograms on days of tranquil magnetism. No comparison was made here between the 
results of the Earth-current Curves and the Magnetometer Curves; my object being 
merely to examine the laws, as regards diurnal inequality, of the Terrestrial Galvanic 
Currents, or rather of the Northerly and Westerly Magnetic Forces which those currents 
might be expected to produce. 

It was necessary that the process to be employed should be precisely equivalent to 
that used on the days of magnetic disturbance ; but there was advantage in changing 
the form. For, where every individual disturbance was to be depicted, it vvm necessaiT 
to measure every individual ordinate by two different scales; here, ^bere the me^ of 
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the mine ©ominal hour on numerous days was to be used, it was better to 
,memsme tbe ordinate (wbetber of tbe curve or of tbe zero formed by breaking connexions) 
by one scale (a scale of inches was in fac-t used) ; to take tbe m^ns of all corresponding 
to tbe same hour ; and then to multiply the means by the two factors obtained firom 
the theory explained in the former paper. This being done for the two Galvanic 
Curves, the results were combined in the way explained in the former paper to eAibit 
the Interred Northerly Force and the Inferred Westerly Force. 

The geneml multiplier of the geometrical factors used in the former investigation was 
determined tentatively, to satisfy this condition, that on the whole the magnitudes of the 
sudden changes of tlie large ordinates of the curves representing Inferred Northerly Force 
and Inferred Westerly Force should be sensibly equal to the similar m^nitudes in the 
curves given by the Magnetometers. Considering it as proved that tbe great disturbances 
are really produced by the galvanic currents, it is evident that we have thus a fairly 
accurate scale for converting galvanic indications into magnetic forces (referred, as is 
done all through, to the total horizontal magnetic force as unit), which will also apply 
accurately to the days of tranquil magnetism. Also, the zero-indications being formed 
in tbe same way for the disturbed and the tranquil days, any error which we may dis- 
cover in the zeros for tranquil days, or in the references of the ordinates to those zeros, 
will apply to the zeros or references of disturbed days. 

I now proceed with the numerical treatment of the obseiwations of the tranquil days. 
The readings in inch-measures of the galvanic ordinates for each nominal hour being 
grouped by months, and, where there w^ere observations in the same months in different 
years, the different years being combined, the means were taken, and were converted 
into Magnetic Forces by tbe following formulae: — 

In the scale of Horizontal- Force Photograms, 0*01 of Horizontal Force is represented 
by2*oo05 inches (Introduction to Greenwich Magnetical and Meteorological Observations, 

1866 and 1867); and for the graduation of ‘‘Scale E for Hartford,’’ the value ^ X graduation 

of Horizontal-Force Photogram (Phil. Trans. 1868, p. 470), or (P- ^^9) 

must be used. This number reduced gives for Scale E for Hartford, 

0*01 of Honzontal Force=6*350 inches. 

Similarly, for Scale F for Croydon, 

0*01 of Horizontal Force =7 *76 8 inches. 

For Scale G for Hartford, 

0 01 of Horizontal Force=5*471 inches. 

For Scale H for Croydon, 

0 01 of Horizontal Force= 4*901 inches. 

With these elements, Tables were prepared for converting inch-measures into measures 
of Horizontal Force. In the original adaptation to base-lines below the photographic 
curves, the measures with E and F, both used negatively, were to be added, to form 
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Moi^erif Magnetic Tendency ; and the measures with Q taken po^tiTcly an4 'M token 
n^atiTcly were to be added, to form Westerly Magnetic Tendency, In the jpe^it 
operations, in which all measures were taken from the photographic base-lines, which 
reversed the direction of measure for Croydon, E was to be applied to the complement 
of actual measure of ordinate to 6 inches, and F, G, H to the actual measures of ordi- 
nates. I have entered into these minutise with the view of facilitating any future refe- 
rence to the calculations* preserved in the Hoyal Observatory. 

The reading for the zero of each curve (or the indication when the galvanic communi- 
cations are broken) is found by taking the mean of a group of such zeros, as far as 
there appears to be no probability of instrumental change; and these readings are 
treated in the same way as those for the ordinates of the curves. Subtracting these 
mean zeros from the mean monthly ordinates at each nominal hour, the first Tables 
of Hourly indications of the Magnetic Effect of Galvanic Currents are formed. It is im- 
portant to observe that all the numbers have the positive sign. 

It will be remarked that, in a few instances, the register has been defective at 
one or tw’o hours ; in those cases it has been thought best still to use the registered 
hours, though imperfect in number, in the formation of means. The number of days 
employed to form the means for different hours is thus somewhat vanable, as is indicated 
by the list at the bottom of the Tables. The ‘‘Means for the whole day"' will appear 
again, in a following Table, and will explain an important difficulty. 

♦ In the original calculations, by a mistake, E was applied to the actual measures of ordiimU's, and F, 0, H 
to the complements of measure to 5 inches. The error was corrected by changing the signs of all the ultimate- 
results. 
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Number of Measure>« employed in forming the Meaus for each flour. 
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Oa ^OTsfcmcti®^ caries of eacli montk, with the aortherly and westerly tendencies for 
coordinates, it appeared desirable to eliminate some of the kregnlarities by a systematic 
process. The nnmters in each ordinate, for any month, being arranged in order, and 
exuded as necessary by repetition of the first terms of the series, the means of adjacent 
n«ml»rs were taken to form a second series ; the means of adjacent numbers of the 
second series to form a third series, and so on. This operation was repeated six times. 
It will he proper to examine the eifect of this process upon periodical terms of different 
orders. 

The inequalities which we seek being tjssentially periodical with respect to <me day, 
the expression for the inequality at the pth hour may he expressed in the form 


cosine] 
t -|~ sine 


r + «3 cosine] 


jnpXlh®. 


+ 


-h cosine] ^ 
sine 


Confining our attention to the cosine of the general term ; three successive terms in the 
series for hours, for thep-— 1 hour, the p hour, and the hour, will be 

cosine 15°— 
cosine X 

cosine {up x 15° \-nX 15°} ; 

then, taking the means of the adjacent terms, and again taking their means, we arrive 
by this double operation at the expression 

ce„ . (cosine { n X T 30'})“ X cosine x 15“}* 

And, repeating the operation six times, we obtain 

. (cosine X 7° 30'})® X cosine {npx 15°}. 

The argument wjt>x 15° remains unaltered; but the coefficient is diminished, not much 
for ?? — 1, but very much when n is large, as for instance, =8; which makes 

(cosine {« X 7° 30'} 

It appears therefore that the effect of this process is, practically to annihilate the 
advanced terms of the series, and to diminish tlie earlier terms in different degrees. 
And, when we have formed a smoothed series by the process described, and resolve it 
into terms depending on the arguments ^xlo°, 2j^xl5°, Spxlo", &c., we must, in 
order to find the terms of the same kind in the original or unsmoothed series, multiply 
the terms found by the following factors : 

The first, by (secant 7" 30')® ; 

The second, by (secant 15°)® ; 

The third, by (secant 22° 30')® • 

and so on. And the effects of these ought, if possible, to be introduced into the curves 
which we may form, using the smoothed terms for ordinates ; an introduction, however, 
which will not in practice be easy. 

The two following Tables are formed by smoothing the numbers in Tables I. and II., 
by the process described above. 
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Tabim njL 


Hour. 

QxmnwiA 

Mean 

8^»r 

Time. 

Ma^etic T^dfcncies to the North, formed smoothing the nomhers Table X. 

Tkm qnait i* <H^01 of Horiacmtal Magael^ Foame* amd the ii mmjwhem 

ism 

wttd 

IW. 

1867. 

1865 

and 

1^, 

1860 and 1867. 

1865, 1866, mtd 1867. 

Jam, 

Feb. 

Afarch. 

April. 

May. 

Juae. 

July. 

At^ust. 

Se^. 

Oct. 

Not. 

Bee. 

6 

42 

59 

€8 

55 

48 

42 

52 

60 

58 

47 

37 

37 

1 

45 

€5 

72 

57 

51 

47 

54 

63 

60 

48 

39 

39 

g 

48 

69 

75 

67 

51 

49 

55 

64 

60 

49 

42 

39 

3 

49 

71 

76 

56 

51 

50 

55 

64 

59 

49 

44 

40 

4 

48 

71 

76 

56 

51 

50 

55 

64 

59 

49 

45 

40 

S 

47 

71 

75 

56 

51 

49 

56 

64 

59 

49 

44 

40 

6 

46 

69 

73 

54 

49 

47 

56 

6l 

58 

48 

41 

38 

7 

44 

64 

72 

51 

45 

45 

53 

57 

55 

46 

37 

37 

8 

41 

58 

70 

47 

40 

41 

47 

63 

61 

45 

35 

35 

9 

39 

53 

68 

43 

36 

37 

41 

49 

48 

43 

35 

35 

10 

37 

50 

67 

41 

34 

34 

35 

47 

47 

41 

35 

34 

11 

35 

50 

66 

41 

34 

33 

32 

46 

46 

39 

36 

35 

12 

37 

52 

65 

41 1 

34 

34 

32 

46 

47 

39 

37 

36 

13 

40 

55 

63 

43 j 

35 

34 

34 

47 

48 

39 

38 

38 

14 

44 

58 

63 

44 

36 

35 

36 

48 

49 

40 

40 

40 

15 ^ 

48 

59 

64 1 

1 44 ? 

37 

35 i 

37 

1 49 • 

so 

42 i 

41 

41 

16 j 

52 

59 

65 

43 i 

36 5 

34 : 

37 i 

' 49 

51 

43 . 

41 ! 

42 

17 

53 

59 

65 

41 

35 ; 

33 : 

37 

: 47 • 

49 

42 : 

41 ; 

42 

18 1 

51 

58 • 

63 1 

38 ' 

33 5 

30 1 

35 

43 ; 

45 j 

40 

39 

42 

39 j 

47 

56 1 

61 

35 : 

31 , 

29 1 

33 

40 , 

41 i 

37 

35 ' 

40 

20 * 

43 

53 

58 

S3 • 

29 ' 

28 1 

32 

38 ' 

39 

35 

32 1 

38 

21 1 

39 

51 f 

57 

36 

31 : 

29 * 

34 

41 ; 

40 

35 

31 f 

36 

22 1 

37 

62 j 

59 

42 • 

36 

32 i 

40 

i 

46 . 

38 

33 : 

36 

23 i 

38 

55 ' 

64 

49 ‘ 

42 , 

37 i 

47 

54 : 

53 

43 

35 ; 

37 


Table IV. 


, Ma^etic TerulenHes t<i tho \V«?t, formed be smiootlnng the nuiiiberj* of Table II, 

1 TW unit %a tHKXMM of Total Horiasaotal Magwettc" Force, and tfee sign ia ereeywher© pomitw^. 


Oreenwich 

Atean 

Solar 

Time. 

. 

18tkl 

and 

1867. 

Jan. 

1867. 

_ 1 

Feb. j March. 

1865 

and 

im7. 

April. 

1800 and 1867. 



Slay. . June. 

July. 

im.% Itm, and 18437, 

Augu.'st. ! S«?pt„ 1 Oei. 1 Nov. 

Bee. j 

0 

135 

156 

j 155 

121 

123 

101 

217 

129 

124 

217 

125 

131 j 

1 

139 

163 

1 160 ! 

2 24 

127 

106 

120 

133 

125 

116 

129 

131 I 

o 

140 

166 

: 160 

123 

127 

107 

119 

132 

123 

113 

132 

131 1 

3 1 

339 

265 

' 157 

121 

125 

106 

116 

130 

120 

110 

133 

132 

4 

139 

163 

154 1 

120 

124 

105 

215 

128 

117 

109 

182 

183 

5 ‘ 

137 

162 

^ 151 1 

119 

123 

102 

315 

126 

114 

107 

229 

132 

6 ^ 

135 

158 

: 149 ! 

117 

119 

99 

214 

121 

109 

105 

125 

129 

7 ! 

132 

150 

147 ! 

113 

111 

94 

109 

116 

103 

101 

120 

125 

8 

328 1 

139 

■ 1'14 ; 

107 

104 

88 

101 

109 

96 

98 

116 

122 

9 ‘ 

125 

130 

' 142 I 

100 

97 

83 

91 i 

102 

92 

97 

116 

122 

10 

121 

125 

: 141 j 

95 

93 

79 

82 i 

97 

91 

96 

115 

122 

11 

119 

125 

141 ! 

93 

92 

79 

78 ^ 

95 

91 

96 

116 

123 

12 

120 

127 

139 ! 

93 

93 

8© 

78 1 

94 

93 

96 

118 

125 

13 

• 126 i 

131 

138 j 

94 

94 

SI 

80 

95 

95 

97 

120 

127 

14 

1 133 ' 

1 136 

137 i 

95 

95 1 

82 

83 

99 

97 i 

m : 

123 i 

iti 

15 

* 139 

! 140 

137 ® 

95 

95 ; 

1 83 1 

85 

100 

99 

101 

124 i 

132 

16 

1 143 

141 

138 ; 

94 : 

95 ; 

i 89 i 

85 

103 

100 

103 

125 ' 

133 

17 

1 144 

141 

, 137 ! 

91 

93 i 

80 j 

83 

105 

99 

103 

: 124 

135 

' 18 

1 142 

140 

134 I 

86 I 

91 

1 77 i 

81 

1 102 ■ 

94 

101 1 

122 

134 . 

19 

1 138 

137 

132 ' 

81 I 

1 88 i 

1 5r4 j 

80 

; 96 

90 

99 1 

119 

l#t ^ 

20 

j 133 

134 

130 1 

80 ; 

; 89 ! 

75 

81 

f 94 

m 

96 i 

Itf 

13# 

i SI 

! isa 

33.3 

‘ 131 1 

86 

i 04 ^ 

! 79 1 

87 

1 99 

1 95 

99 1 

115 




'Tkm »ei£:t ^ffmtmBui wm, to i^$ol^ tfee s^riai of temm for eadi moath iato a 

diomal, a i^Eoidiwsaal^ aad a tertio-diurnal series. Wi A siieh numbers m we bave here 
hdbre us, I hw^e found the following process Tery convenient. I take the nmnhers for 
the Westerly Inequality in January as an example. 

Arrange the numbers in two columns, 0** to 11** and 12^ to 23^, side by side, lake the 
diffe^nc® of corresponding numbers for double diurnal, and the sum (when correct^vby 
subtracting its mean) for double semidiurnal. For convenience, the numbers may be 
left in the double form. Half the mean above-mentioned will be the true mean of the 
twenty-four hours. 



W^terly TendendiaB. 

Differences for double 
diurnal. 

Sums for double 
semidiurnal. 

0 

12 

35 

20 

4-15 

— 15 

Uncorrected, 

55 

Corrected. 
— 11 

1 

13 

39 

26 

4-13 

— 13 

65 

— 1 

2 

14 

40 

33 

+ 7 

- 7 

73 

-b 7 

3 

15 

39 

39 

0 

0 

78 

4-12 

4 

16 

39 

43 

— 4 

+ 4 

82 

4-16 

5 

17 

37 

44 

- 7 

4- 7 

81 

4-15 

6 

18 

35 

42 

- 7 

4- 7 

77 

4-11 

7 

19 

32 

38 

~ 6 

+ 6 

70 

4- 4 

8 

20 

28 

33 

— 5 

4- 5 

61 

— 5 

9 

21 

25 

29 

— 4 

4- 4 

54 

— 12 

10 

22 

21 


- 8 

4- 8 

50 

-16 

11 

23 

19 

31 1 

— 12 

4-12 

50 

— 16 




Mean ..... 

Half, or mean of the 24 hours ... 

... 66 

... 33 



The tertio-diurnal term ^will contribute no part to the seraidiuraal, but it will con- 
tribute a part to the diurnal. To find its value, arrange the diurnal terms (which I shall 
now call ‘ uncoriected’) in three columns of eight hours each; take the means of the 
corresponding numbers, which will be the tertio-diumal terms, and aj^ply them nega- 
tively to correct the diurnal terms. 


Homs. 

Uneorreoted double 
diurnal. 

Sums. 

Means or double 
tertiO'diumai, 

Corrected double 
dimoal. 

0 

8 

16 

4-15 

— 5 

4- 

4 

4-14 

4-5 

4-10 

-10 

— 1 

1 

9 

17 

4-13 

_ 4 

-f- 

7 

4-16 

+ 5 

4- 8 

- 9 

4- 2 

2 

10 

18 

4- 7 

— 8 


7 

4- 6 

4-2 

4- 5 

— 10 

4- 5 

3 

11 

19 

0 

-12 

+ 

6 

- 6 

-2 

4- 2 

-10 

4- 8 

4 

12 

20 

- 4 

-15 

-f 

5 

— 24 

—5 

+ 1 

— 10 

4-10 

5 

13 

21 

- 7 

-13 

-f 

4 

-16 

— 5 

— 2 

— 8 

+ 9 

6 

14 

22 1 

— 7 

— 7 

4- 

8 

- 6 

-2 

- 5 

- 5 

4-10 

7 

15 

23 I 

- 6 

0 

4-12 

+ 6 

4-2 

- 8 

— 2 

4-10 


A quaxto-diumal series would readily be formed from the semidiurnal series by the 
same process by which we have formed the semidiurnal from the original numbers ; and 
the semidiurnal would be corrected as in the operation for correcting the diurnal. But 
the numbers would be small, and would scarcely repay the trifling trouble. 

The numbers thus found ought to be multiplied by 0*5 and then the diurnal numbers 
ought to be multiplied by (secant 7"^ 30')®, the semidiurnal numbers by (secant 15®)*, the 
tertioHBuKMd numbers by (secant 22® 80^)*. 

Th.e fddowir^ Tables exhibit aU the results. 

2g2 





TBM scmn&mmm mmAx> 
Tabui m. 


Hour. 

Qremwadli 

Mean 

Sel^ 

Time. 

H^netio Tendeneies to the Korih, fcHrmed by smocthins the number e£ ThMe I. 

^ 3a® B»it j# O'OOOOl of T<8al ir(M>h»^tal M^^bus^ Foc^ cmd tto ^ 

1^6 

and 

ism. 

1867. 

1865 

and 

180T. 

1866 and 1867. 

1865, 1^, «ad 1867. 


Tan. 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Au^et. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Hot, 

Dm 

0 

42 

39 

68 

55 

48 

42 

52 

60 

58 

47 

37 

37 

1 

45 

65 

72 

57 

51 

47 

54 

63 

60 

48 

39 

39 

g 

♦8 

69 

75 

57 

51 

49 

55 

64 

60 

49 

42 

39 

3 

49 

71 

76 

56 

51 

50 

55 

64 

59 

49 

44 

40 

4 

48 

71 

76 

56 

51 

50 

55 

64 

59 

49 

45 

40 

5 

47 

71 

75 

56 

51 

49 

56 

64 

59 

49 

44 

40 

6 

46 

69 

73 

54 

49 

47 

56 

€l 

58 

48 

41 

38 

7 

44 

€4 

72 

51 

45 

45 

53 

67 

55 

46 

37 

37 

8 

41 

58 

70 

47 

40 

41 

47 

53 

51 

45 

35 

35 

9 

m 

53 

68 

43 

36 

37 

41 

49 

48 

43 

35 

35 

10 

37 

50 

67 

41 

34 

34 

35 

47 

47 

41 

35 

34 

11 

35 

50 

66 

41 

34 

33 

32 

46 

46 

39 

36 

35 

Ig 

37 

53 

65 

41 : 

34 

34 

32 

46 

47 

39 

37 

36 

13 

40 

53 

63 

43 

35 

34 

34 

47 

48 

39 

38 

38 

14 > 

44 j 

58 

63 

44 

36 

35 1 

36 

48 

49 

40 

40 

40 

15 ^ 

48 

59 } 

64 

44 ; 

37 

35 i 

37 i 

49 

50 : 

42 ; 

41 ; 

41 

16 1 

52 

59 1 

65 

43 i 

36 i 

34 i 

37 : 

49 ; 

51 j 

43 

41 1 

42 

17 ; 

53 

59 1 

65 

41 

35 ] 

33 1 

37 { 

47 

49 

42 = 

41 

42 

18 ! 

51 

58 ’ 

63 1 

38 

33 i 

30 1 

35 \ 

43 i 

45 : 

40 

39 ' 

42 

39 : 

47 

56 : 

6l 

35 

31 

29 1 

33 

40 

41 ; 

37 

35 1 

40 

20 ^ 

43 

53 I 

58 

33 : 

29 

28 

32 

38 * 

39 

35 - 

32 ! 

38 

21 j 

39 

51 f 

57 

36 

31 • 

29 ■ 

34 

41 i 

40 

35 

31 ' 

36 

22 1 

37 

52 ': 

59 

42 

36 

32 1 

40 

47 j 

46 

38 

33 i 

36 

23 ? 

38 

55 i 

64 

49 ! 

42 : 

37 ; 


54 1 

53 

43 

35 

37 


Table IV. 


Magnetic TentleDcies to tlie We^t, formed br smoothing the numbers of Table II. 

Tfce unit i» tHJOOOi of Total Horiacmtai MagJtetic Fofro©, a*»d the sign i» every \rh«re poeitt^. 


Gr^nwich j j | i 

; and j 1367. | and ie6& aitd 1867. ! I?s0i>. 1866, and 1367. \ 

1867. ^ 13.57- ^ * i 

Tune. ; , \ j s f 



Jan. 

Feb. 

1 March. 

I 

ApriL 

May. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

Sept. 

1 Oct. 

! Hot. 

Dw. 

0 

135 

156 

1 155 

121 

123 

101 

117 

129 

124 

317 

i«a 

131 

1 

139 

163 

' 160 

324 

1 27 

106 

120 

133 

125 

116 

129 

131 

2 

140 

166 

i 160 

123 

127 

107 

319 

132 

123 

113 

332 

131 

3 

139 

165 

I 157 

121 

125 

106 

116 

130 

120 

no 

133 

132 

4 

139 

163 

154 

120 

124 

105 

315 

128 

117 

109 

332 

133 

5 i 

137 

162 

151 

119 

123 

102 

115 

126 

114 

3 07 

129 

132 

6 = 

135 

158 

149 

117 

119 

99 

314 

121 

109 

105 

325 

129 

7 ; 

132 

150 

147 

113 

111 

94 

3 09 

116 

103 

301 

120 

125 

8 

128 

139 

144 

107 

104 

88 

101 

109 

96 

98 

li6 

122 

9 

123 

130 

142 

100 

97 

83 

91 

102 

92 

97 

115 

122 

10 

121 

125 

141 

95 

93 

79 

82 

97 

91 

96 

135 

Iff 

11 

119 

12,5 

141 

93 

[ 92 ! 

i 79 i 

78 

95 

91 

‘ 96 

116 ■ 

328 

If i 

320 

127 

139 

93 

^ 93 1 

f 80 

78 

94 

93 

96 

US 

125 

13 i 

i 126 1 

i 131 

138 

94 

I 

1 81 : 

80 

^ 95 

95 

97 ; 

i 120 

127 

14 

i 133 ' 

136 

^ 137 

95 

95 

1 82 

83 

: 98 

97 

99 

[ 128 

1*9 

IS 

■ 139 

140 

137 

95 

: 95 1 

I 83 

85 

100 

99 

101 

124 

18* 

16 

I 143 

141 

138 

94 

95 ; 

' 82 

85 

103 

3 00 

lOS 

125 

133 

37 

! 144 

141 

137 

91 

i 93 1 

[ 8© ^ 

83 

105 

i 99 

1 103 

124 

135 

38 

142 

14© 

; 134 

86 

91 i 

! 77 

81 

102 

^ 94 

[ 101 

122 

134 

19 

138 

137 

i 132 

81 

88 i 

1 74 I 

i 80 

96 

90 

99 

119 

%m 

20 

133 

134 

! 130 

80 ! 

89 j 

75 

81 

94 

: 92 

1 96 

116 

%m 

21 

129 

133 

•I 131 

86 1 

94 1 

79 

87 

99 

95 

99 

115 

tm 

22 

129 

137 

j 137 

97 

103 ! 

85 

98 

109 

105 

105 

117 

1^ 

23 

131 

146 

1 147 

III 

114 i 

94 

109 

120 

; 117 

113 

It# 

^ 129 



■ V- - ^ ^ \ ow mmMmm. 

aexfc of ttmtmmt to lesol^re tibe w&rlm of terms for eaelr momtli into a 
diiaaa^ a semiMoim^ and a tertio-diamal series, Wite sudb aumbers as we bave here 
bdS>re as, I bate found the following process very conrenient. I take the nambers for 
the Westerly IneqnaKty in January as an example. 

AiCTage the numbers in two columns, 0** to 11** and 12** to 2S% side by side, take the 
difference of corresponding numbers for double diurnal, and the snm (when corrected* by 
subtracting its mean) for double semidiurnal. For convenience, the numbers may be 
left in the double form. Half the mean above-mentioned will be the true mean of the 
twen^-four hours. 


Mourn. 

Westerly Tendeneira. 

Diflerenoes for double 
diurnal. 

Sums for doable 
seinidiarnaL 

0 

le 

35 

20 

+ 15 

— 15 

XJneorreet^ 

55 

Corrected. 
— 11 

1 

13 

39 

26 

+ 13 

— 13 

65 

— 1 

e 

14 

40 

33 

+ 7 

- 7 

73 

+ 7 

3 

15 

39 

39 

0 

0 

78 

+ 12 

4 

16 

39 

43 

— 4 

+ 4 

82 

+ 16 

5 

17 

37 

44 

_ 7 

+ 7 

81 

+ 15 

6 

18 

35 

42 

- 7 

+ 7 

77 

+ 11 

7 

19 

32 

38 

~ 6 

+ 6 

70 

+ 4 

8 

20 

28 

33 

— 5 

+ 5 

61 

— 5 

9 

21 

25 

29 

— 4 

+ 4 

54 

— 12 

10 

22 

21 

29 j 

i - 8 

+ 8 

50 

-16 

11 

23 

19 

31 1 

— 12 

+ 12 

50 

-16 




Mean 

Half, or mean of the 24 hours ... 

... 66 

... 33 



The tertio-diurnal term ^will contribute no part to the semidiurnal, but it will con- 
tribute a part to the diumaL To find its value, arrange the diurnal terms (which I shall 
now call ^ unconected’) in three columns of eight hours each; take the means of the 
corresponding numbers, which will be the tertio-diumal terms, and apply them nega- 
tively to correct the diurnal terms. 


Hours. 

Uncorreoted double 
diurnal. 

Sums. 

Means or double 
tertio-diurnaL 

Corrected double 
diumaL 

0 

8 

16 

+ 15 

— 5 

+ 4 

+ 14 

+ 5 

+ 10 

-10 

— 1 

1 

9 

17 

+ 13 

- 4 

+ 7 

+ 16 

+ 5 

+ 8 

- 9 

+ 2 

2 

10 

18 

+ 7 

- 8 

+ 7 

+ 6 

+ 2 

+ 5 

— 10 

+ 5 

3 

11 

19 

0 

— IS 

+ 6 

- 6 

-2 

+ 2 

-10 

+ 8 

4 

12 

20 

- 4 

-14 

+ 5 

— 14 

— 5 

+ 1 

— 10 

+ 10 

5 

13 

21 

- 7 

-1^ 

+ 4 

-16 

-5 

- 2 

— 8 

+ 9 

6 

14 

22 1 

— 7 

- 7 

+ 8 

- 6 

-2 

- 5 

- 5 

+ 10 

7 

15 

23 1 

- 6 

0 

+ 12 , 

+ 6 • 

+ 2 

- 8 

— 2 

+ 1© 


A quarto-diumal series would readily be foiled from the semidiurnal series by the 
same process by which we have ftMmied the sentdiurnal from the original numbers ; and 
the semidiurnal would be corrected as in the operation for correcting the diurnal. But 
the numbers would be small, and would scarcely repay the trifling trouble. 

The numbers thus found ought to be multiplied by O o i and then the diurnal numbers 
ought to muitiplied by (secant the semidiurnal numbers by (secant 15'")®, the 

tertio-diumai mmhem by (^cmnt 2^^ W)®. 

The foBomag Tables e^bit al the results. 





■ggi -Tm Mmmomm iwimiD 

Tabi*b V. — Diurnal Ma^etic Inequality in Nerth Direction, infeKei £poia GMiwilc 
]^th4;)urrents. The unit is 6*00001 erf Total Horizontal Magnetic Fo^. 
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Hottps. 

*t3 g 
« 2 

if 
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'0% 

^1 


2 1 

2 ^ 

3 


2 I 

3 

1 

1 

* § 
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1 
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ic 

S'* 
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° 

8^ 



Mean of the Inequality for the twenty-fonr hour!*. 

j 

1 +44 

1 +59 

1 +67 

+ 46 

+ 40 

+ 38 

+ 43 

+ 53 

+ 51 

+ 43 

+ 38 

+38 

Simple 0iurnal Inequality (to l*e nnjltipUed by 0*536). 

0 

+ 3 

+ 7 

+ 2 

+ 9 

+ 11 

+ 6 

+ 14 

+ 9 

+ 6 

+ 

4 


0 

+ 

1 

^ 1 

+ 1 

+ 10 

+ 6 

+ 13 

-j-14 

+ 11 

+ 17 

+ 14 

+ 9 

+ 

6 


0 


0 

■; 3 

+ 1 

+ 13 

+ 9 

+ 14 

+ 16 

+ 14 

+ 31 

+ 17 

+ n 

+ 

8 

+ 

1 

— 

1 

3 

+ 1 

+ 13 

+ 11 

+ 16 

+ 17 

+ 17 

+ 24 

+ 18 

+ 13 

+ 

9 

+ 

3 

— 

1 

4 

- 3 

+ 13 

+ 13 

+ 18 

+ 18 

+ 18 

+ 24 

+ 20 

+ 13 

+ 10 

+ 

4 

— 

3 

5 

— 3 

-f 13 

+ 13 

+ 17 

+ 18 

+ 18 

+ 23 

+ 19 

+ 13 

+ 10 

+ 

4 

— 

1 

6 

— 3 

+ 16 

+ 13 

+ 15 

+ 15 

417 

+ 19 

+ 17 

+ 13 

+ 

9 

+ 

3 

— 

4 

7 

— 3 

+ 8 

i +33 

+ 13 

+ 11 

+ 14 

+ 14 

+ 14 

+ 10 

+ 

7 

+ 

3 

— 

3 


— 4 

+ 5 

i +11 

+ 9 

+ 8 

+ 11 

+ 9 

+ 10 

+ 7 

+ 

6 

+ 

3 

— 

3 

! 9 

— 4 

+ 3 

+ 8 

+ 5 

+ 3 

+ 6 

+ 4 

+ 6 

+ 5 

+ 

5 

+ 

3 

— 

3 

1 

— 3 

— 1 

+ 5 

0 

— 1 

+ 3 

- 3 

+ 1 

+ 1 

+ 


+ 

1 


3 


— 3 

— 5 

+ 1 

— 4 

— 5 

— 3 

- 9 

— 5 

— 3 

_ 

3 
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— 

3 

! 13 

- 3 

- 7 

- 3 

— 9 

-11 

- 6 

-14 

- 9 

- € 

__ 

4 
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— 

1 

13 

— 1 

-10 

- 6 

-13 

— 34 

— 11 

-17 

— 14 

- 9 

— 
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0 
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14 

- 1 

— IS 

- 9 

— 14 

-16 

-14 

-21 

-17 

— 11 

— 

8 

— 

1 

+ 

1 

15 

*- 1 

-13 

— 11 

-16 

-17 

— 17 

— 34 

-18 

-13 

— 

9 

— 

3 

+ 

1 

16 

+ 3 

-13 

— 13 

-18 

-18 

-18 

— 34 

-30 

-13 

— 

10 


4 

+ 

3 

17 

+ 3 

-13 

-13 

-17 

— 18 

-18 

— 33 

-29 

— 13 

— 

10 

— 

4 

+ 

1 

18 

+ 3 

— 10 

-13 

-15 

— 15 

-17 

-19 

-17 

— 13 

~ 

9 

— 

3 

+ 

4 

19 

+ 3 

- 8 

-13 

— 13 

-11 

— 14 

-14 

- 14 

— 10 


7 

— 

3 

+ 

3 

30 

+ 4 

- 5 

-11 

- 9 

- 8 

-11 

- 9 

-10 

- 7 

_ 

6 

— 

3 

+ 

3 

31 

4- 4 

- 3 

— 8 

— 5 

- 3 

— 6 

_ 4 

- 6 

— 5 


5 

— 

3 

+ 


33 

+ 3 

+ 1 

— 5 

0 

+ 1 

— 3 

+ 3 

— i 

_ 1 

— 

2 



+ 

2 

£3 

+ 3 

+ 5 

— 1 

+ 4 

+ 5 

+ 3 

+ 9 

+ 5 

+ 3 

+ 

3 


0 

+ 

2 

Senadiurnal Inequality (to be multiplieti by 0*61 6), | 

0 13 

- 9 

- 7 

— 1 ; 

+ 4 

+ 3 

0 

— 1 

+ 3 

+ 3 


0 

+ 

3 



3 

1 13 

3 

+ 3 

+ 1 

+ 8 

+ 6 

+ 3 

+ ?! 

+ 7 

+ 6 

+ 

1 

+ 

I 

+ 

1 

3 14 

+ 4 

+ 9 

+ 4 i 

+ 9 

+ 7 

+ 8 

+ 6 

+ 9 

+ 7 

+ 

3 

+ 

6 

+ 

3 

3 15 

+ 9 

+ 13 

4 6 

+ 8 

+ 8 

+ 9 

+ 7 

+ 10 

+ 7 

+ 

5 

+ 

9 

+ 

5 

4 16 

+ 13 

+ 12 

+ 7 

+ 7 

-+- 7 

+ 8 

+ 7 

+ 10 

+ 8 

+ 

6 

+ 

10 

+ 

6 

5 17 

+ 13 

+ 13 

+ 6 

+ 5 

+ 6 

+ 6 

+ ?_J 

+ 8 

+ € 

+ 


+ 

9 

+ 

6 

6 18 

+ 9 

+ 9 

+ 3 

0 

4 3 

+ 1 

+ 6 

+ 1 

+ 1 

+ 

3 

+ 

4 

+ 

4 

7 19 

+ 3 

+ 3 

— 1 

- 6 

— 4 

— 2 

+ I 

- 6 

- 6 

— 

3 


4 

+ 

1 

8 30 

~ 4 

- 7 

- 6 

— IS 

-11 

__ 7 

- 6 

— 13 

— 13 

— 

6 

.... 

9 

— 

3 

9 31 

-10 

-14 

- 9 

-13 

-13 

— 10 

— 10 

— 13 

- 14 

_ 

8 


10 

— 

5 

10 33 

~14 

-16 

— 8 

- 9 

-10 

— 10 

— 10 

- 9 

- 9 

— 

7 


8 


6 

11 33 

-15 

-13 

— 4 

— 2 

- 4 

- 6 

- 6 

3 

— 3 

— 

4 


5 


4 



Tertio-diuriiai Inequality (to be multiplied by 0*804). 







0 8 16 

+ 3 

0 

+ 1 
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It laast be obs^ved that the iiivest%alioias of any one month are tot^y nnwnn^ted 
with the inrestigations of every other month. Bearing thk in mind, and remarking the 
sfafong similarity in the laws of the numbers (under each division of the Table) in pro- 
<^eding from month to month, with change in the magnitude of the nnmbem and small 
chmge in the epochs of the argument evidently depending on the season, it is impo^ 
sihle to doubt that these numbers are real, the true representation of a galvanic and con* 
sequent mf^netic action, with remarkable diurnal variation, in the surface-materials of 
the earth, * 

In every monOi there is a constant term of considerable magnitude (in reference to 
the sode of forces before us) towards the North. Of the origin of this term we can 
give no certain account ; but it may not improbably arise from the different oxidabOi- 
ties of the terminal plates. The variations of magnitude probably depend on the 
dianges which were made from time to time in the earth-connexions. In any case, 
there is no reason to donbt that the same term exists in the exhibition of forces on days 
of great disturbance. And, referring to the tabular values of these constant terms, and 
to the apparent increase of northern force in the disturbed da^s as measured by the 
M5al^ at the sides of their diagrams, it will be seen that the magnitude of these con- 
stent terms frilly explains the apparent increase in northerly force which was remarked 
in the discussion of the magnetic effects of earth-currents on the days of great disturb- 
ance. The last of the apparent anomalies, which exhibited itself in that discussion, is 
therefore entirely removed. 

In every month there is a constant term of still greater magnitude towards the west. 
And, on referring to the diagrams applying to the days of great disturbance, it will be 
seen that there is in t^em a greater increase of force to the west, well correspoading in 
magnitude to that larger constant term. 

The peculiarities of the law of diurnal inequality will be well seen in the diagrams 
attached to this paper. Tlie general type of the curve is a double lobe, somewhat mo- 
dified in one or two months, but always preseiwing the duplicity. It must be remem- 
bered that the^ curves, w^hich are formed by use of the smoothed numbers, are slightly 
inaccurate in re^ifr to the more rapid inequalities. 

Neither in magnitude nor in law are these inequalities, consequent on the galvanic 
currents, competent to explain the ordinary diurnal inequalities of magnetism. 

The discussion of the galvanic currents on the Croydon Dartford Lines may now, 
perhaps, he considered as exhausted. 
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XII. On Mumide of Silver, By Geobg® Goes, BMM, 

B«ceived October 5, 1869, — Bead January 13, 1870. ^ 


^ Formation^. 

Ahhybbous or gaseous hydrofluoric acid had no visible action on metallic silver; by 
electrolysis of the aqueous acid with a silver anode, the metal was dissolved and argentic 
fluoride formed ; by electrolysis of anhydrous hydrofluoric acid also, a silver anode was 
rapidly con*oded. Metallic silver in contact with platinum, in a mixture of dilute hydro* 
fluoric acid and aqueous nitrate of potassium, was not corroded even with the aid of heat. 
A solution of nitrate of silver, mixed with dilute hydrofluoric acid, did not yield fluoride 
of silver on evaporation to dryness ; nor did it show any signs of decomposition on the 
addition of solutions of any of the soluble fluorides, except stannous fluoride, or a satu- 
rated solution of fluoride of potassium. The effects of anhydrous hydrofluoric acid 
upon oxide, peroxide, nitrate, chloride, iodide, and carbonate of silver have been already 
briefly described (Phil. Trans. Roy. Soc. 1869, pages 191 and 192). 

Freparation, 

I prepared the salt as follows : — solution of pure nitrate of silver was precipitated 
by pure carbonate of sodium, and the w^ell-w'ashed carbonate dissolved in dilute hydro- 
fluoric acid ; a little heat was absorbed. The clear liquid was heated to boiling, filtered, 
evaporated, and heated to incipient fusion ; transferred whilst hot to a bottle of platinum, 
and w*hen partly cool retransferred to a gutta-percha bottle. 

The earthy-brown salt thus prepared contains a small amount of free silver (espe- 
cially if it has been stirred wlien nearly dry), some water, and traces of hydrofluoric 
acid. To remove the water and acid, I have sometimes heated it in a platinum cup 
covered with layers of filtering-paper kept cold by a vessel of water placed upon them. 
When nearly diy' it had a greenish metallic lustre, due to the free silver ; and when 
made perfectly anhj drous, by heating nearly to its point of softening, it was black, with 
a grey satin metallic lustre. 

Amlysis. 

To determine the amount of silver, I passed hydrogen, steam, or ammonia over the 
gently fu^ salt, or I precipitated the aqueous solution by hydrochloric acid. To find 
the amount of fluorine, I precipitated the solution by nitrate of lime ; I also employed 
the following process, and found it much more accurate and satisfactory. About 50 or 
100 grains of the salt was weighed in a narrow closed cup of platinum, the cup then 

* iJi the epOTi&nt apoa fleeriae compoaods deseribed in this papea* were eondacted in platmam vessek, 
mtes etherwiw stated. 
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^wDei in a platmam tobe-retet abomt ISO miliims. long, aii4 thye sail hm%&^ im fymmk 
I# expel all moisture ; the retort was then elo^ by a tube ^rntmuiag ^^eats of 
cMoride of calcium and cooled, llje cup was removed, instmitly clos^, «ad rewdgbM. 
Tbe salt was tben dissolved in hot water, the solution fitted m the di^k into a two- 
ounce platinum bottle, tbe washed filter burned, and the residuary silver we%h€d. Ihe 
well-washed cUp was also heated to faint redness, and its gain of weight of diver ascer- 
tained. By deducting these weights from that of the fused fluoride, nearly the teie 
weight of «jluble fluoride was found. For every single grain oj^ soluble fluoride, thei« 
was now added to the contents of the bottle *22047 grain of perfectly pure caustic lime 
in powder (prepared as described, Phil, Trans. Boy. Soc. 1869, p. 179), which had just 
been heated nearly to whiteness until it ceased to lose weight. Hie bottle was now 
placed in a large platinum dish, with a small inverted platinum funnel supported above 
its mouth, and the mixture continuously evaporated to perfect dryness, the products of 
combustion from the gas-flame being deflected on one side (see page 232). The bottle 
was then heated to incipient redness until it ceased to lose weight. This method is 
capable of yielding veiy accurate results when sufficient care is exercis^. 

The reaction upon which this method is based is represented by the following equa- 
tion : — 

2AgF 4- CaO = CaFg + 2Ag -f O. 

Two molecules, or 254 parts, of the silver salt, and one molecule, or 56 parts, of caustic 
lime lose 16 parts of oxygen, and leave a mixture of 78 parts of fluoride of calcium and 
216 parts of metallic silver. The 16 parts of oxygen lost by the above weights of ma- 
terials equal 38 parts of fluorine present ; a greater proportion of loss would occur if 
the silver salt contained less fluorine and an equal weight of oxygen or water was pre- 
sent to supply the deficiency, because the lime prevents the expulsion of the fluorine by 
heat, hut not that of any oxygen or water. 

The following are tlie particulars of an analysis of this kind; — 100*92 grains of the 
brown fluoride was fused in the cup and retort ; it effervesced, and a little silver was set 
free upon thfe surface of the cup ; the loss of weight was 1*08 grain =1*070 per cent., 
consisting of acid watery vapour, and some oxygen produced by the action of that 
vapour upon the heated salt. On dissolrtng the salt and filtering, 2*80 gi'ains of silver 
was found upon the filter, and *13 gmin upon the cup. The quantity of salt dissolved 
therefore was 96*91 grains =21*366 grains of CaO; 2T89 grains of the lime was then 
added, and the mixture evaporated and ignited; the process occupied about nine hours. 
The residue was perfectly neutral to test-paper, and weighted 112*20 grains = a loss of 
6*10 grains, theory requiring 6*104 grains. 

The contents of the bottle was now dissolved by w^arm dilute nitric acid, the soluriOT 
filtered and precipitated ; 108*645 grains of argentic chloride, =81*692 grains of silver, 
was obtained, theory requiring 82*411 grains*. 

To determine the amount of silver more accurately I mmle the foUowingexpeiimmt : — 

* Hatinam Tesssek heated to low reduess in contact with finely divided silver from fewjd argende Aoir 

an increase of weight ©toq after haring been cleaned by aitrie acid page Addid 187 % S. 
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^S* 44 ^mns of tibi© browB floorido was put into a platinnia boat and heated to bision in 
^torl^tate ; it lost *91 grain =1*641 per cent. The boat and contents wm then 
pnt into a tnte of platinum 114 miilims. long, in the middle part of another platinum 
tmbe 608 miilims. long, and heated to low redness during 65 minutes in a slow current 
of ^seous ammonia previously dried by caustic lime. A very bulky white and deli- 
quescent sublimate of fluoride of ammonium, having the appearance of down, was f»ro- 
duced, and the silver salt crept over the edge of the boat at the exit end. The heat 
was continued some time after the sublimation ceased, and the boat was cooled in the 
current of gas. The whole of the salt was reduced to metal, and the amount of silver 
found was 46*09 grains. A small amount, *305 grain, had been carried forward into 
the long tube during the process, thus making a total of 46 -39 5 grains, theory requiring 
46*610 grains, viz. 1*599 gi-ains* of free silver, and 45*011 grains of combined silver, in 
the salt after fusion. After thoroughly digesting the boat in warm dilute nitric acid 
and washing, it was jet-black (whilst wet) in those parts which had been in contact with 
the fused salt, and when dry those parts were grey and rough with finely divided plati- 
num (see page 234); the boat had also increased 1*14 grain in weight, probably by 
absorption of metallic silver : igniting the boat did not alter this weight. The short 
tube enclosing the boat had, after similar cleaning, lost *05 grain in weight. The reaction 
which occurred in this case was probably in accordance with the following equation : — 
4 H 3 N + 3AgF = 3(H4NF) 4 - 3Ag -}- N; 

the twelve atoms of hydrogen lose one atom of trivalent nitrogen and gain three atoms 
of monovalent fluorine by substitution. 

To ascertain the amount of free silver in a specimen of the brown fluoride, 43*04 
grains of the salt was dissolved in cold water, and the solution -filtered in the dark ; a 
little grey powder of silver separated. The residue was well washed, ignited, and 
weighed; *575 grain of silver was found after deducting the weight of filter ash. 

Hie foregoing results show that 100 grains by weight of the brown fluoride contained 
1*336 grain of silver, *795 grain of aqueous hydrofluoric acid, and 97*869 grains of pure 
fluoride. By fusing this quantity (i. e. 100 grains) of the brown salt in a nearly closed 
platinum vessel it loses 1*070 grain f, consisting of water and hydrofluoric acid. The 
fused residue contained 2*903 grains of free silver, of w*hich 1*336 grain was in the salt 
when first taken, and 1*567 grain was set free during the fusion; it also contained 
96*027 grains of pure fluoride of silver. 

Dried salt. Fused salt, 

AgF .... 97*869 AgF .... 96*027 or SHver . . . 82*544 1 

Fi»e ^ver aboat 1*330 Free silver about 2*903 „ Fluorine . . . 14*522 J 97 066 AgF. 

Aqueous H F , . *795 98*930 Free silver about 2*934 

100*000 loss by fusion . . 1*070 100*000 

100*000 

♦ This numbear k nec^raaiily variable owing to the salt suffering different amounts of decomposition in Oie 
eff drying. 

t Thk ntmh&c k also varkble. 

HPCCOOX 2 H 
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AM tliese numbers, esp^iaily those repr^nttng the amomnte ctf ^ee mivm and c€ 
m% riigbtly variable, owing to the extreme deliquescence of the s^t imd emf decom* 
j^^^bility by heated aqueous vapour*. 

Ac^rding to M. Prat (Comptes Rendus, No. 9, August 26th, 1861), ordinary duoride 
of silver in the anhydrous state is composed of oxygen, fluoric, and silver, its com|K>^ 
taon being represented by the formula AgF, AgO ; and true duoride of ^ver, propped 
by him in a different vmy, and possessing very different properties from the ordinary 
duoride, has the following composition, — 

Silver, 1 equiv. or . . . 108*0 0*785 

Fluorine, 1 equiv. or . . 29*6 0*215 

AgF 137^ FOOO 

He comsideTs the equivalent or atomic weight of duorine to be 29*6 ; and he represents 
the composition of duor-spar as follows : — 

Calcium, 2 equivs. or ... . 40*0 

Fluorine, 1 equiv, or ... . 29*6 

Oxygen, 1 equiv. or ... . 8*0 

The results obtained by me in the foregoing analytical experiments, as well as tho^ 
obtained in determining the molecular volume of anhydrous hydrofluoric acid in the 
gaseous state (PhiL Trana Roy. Soc. 1869, pages 179-183), do not agree with the view 
that ordinary fluoride of silver in the anhydrous state, prepared in the way I have 
dmribed, contains oxygen. 

Physical Properties, 

The salt is a troublesome one to prepare, vessels of silver or platinum are essential 
for the evaporation of its solution. The solution must be heated and filtered before 
evaporating. When its solution was nearly concentrated by evaporation skin-like films 
formed upon its surface, and the liquid beneath was filled with very minute silky fihre% 
probably crystals of the salt. When heated nearly to dryness it became a tenacious 
sticky mass, requiring a rigid and sharp-edged spatula to remove it. The dried salt 
in brown earthy fragments, w hich rapidly attracted moisture and deliquesced. In a fus^ 
state it formed a highly lustrous, mobile, and jet-black liquid, which on cooling bemme 
hard and tough f. On dissolving the cooled salt in hot water, filtering, and evapo- 
rating the clear solution .by heat, some jet-black crystalline powder separated. Ou 
several occasions a clear solution of the pure salt, containing free hydrofluoric acid, 
became blackish with separation of a little black powder on heating. 

The salt is very soluble, and evolves a small amount of heat wfrilst dissolving in the 
minimum amount of water. 103*58 grains of its aqueous solution (satumted at 15®*5 C.), 

♦ (Added April 1870,)— I haw amce iPisde Bumeroas siialya^ a»d idbtinf to 

flaoride of silwr, and they have all conhnned the above ©omposition of the salt. — •(*, O, 

t la a state of fasion it corrodes silver. See page 283. 
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mm mp §1 mUms. d^p ^d 16 wide, ^d eira|Kjrafed to dryaess 

fctti li«ated to geatlo femom^ left 66*16 grains of solid residue. After ddowing *S4 
for theflnorine set free during the fudon, the resalt shows that 66*6 ^rts of it dissolved 
in ST*68 p»ts of water, or 1 part of water dissolves ahont 1*79 part of the salt at 
16®*6</., or 1 part of the salt is soluble in *56 part of water at that temperature. The 
aqueous solution is strongly alkaline to litmus-paper. On adding distilled water tb a 
hot saturated solution, a white cloud appeared which afterwards dissolved ; it prolmbly 
^askted of a basic salt. On several occstsions I have had reason to suspect a slight 
degree of solubility of finely divided metallic silver in a strong solution of the i^t, 
giinilar to that of lead and silver in strong aqueous solutions of their respective nitrates. 
The salt is nearly insoluble in anhydrous alcohol. 

By weighing a known amount of the brown salt in a specific-gravity bottle filled up 
with tetrachloride of carbon, the specific gravity of it was found to be =5*852 at 15°*5 C, 

The saturated solution of it at 15^*5 C. was very heavj*, its specific gravity being 
=2*61. I have not obtained crystals from it at that temperature*, but by placing it 
in a covered platinum cup in a Ireezing-mixture at — 23°*5 C. it solidified to a ma^ of 
needle-shaped crystals, radiating towards the centre of the cup, and finally to a solid mass 
of colourless salt with deep fissures in its surface produced by contraction. In another 
similar experiment the solution became a mass of crystalline plates at — 2°‘25 C., very 
similar to those of the acid fluoride of potassium. During the formation of these 
crystals a yellowish-brown sediment formed at the bottom of the vessel, and on dissolving 
the cry stals by means of gentle heat the sediment remained. The crust was now broken 
to pieces, and a little cold water added ; this caused it to cohere to a rather hard mass, 
which soon dissolved to a colourless liquid, leading only a few blackish paidicles. 
There was no impurity present, and the probable explanation of the formation of the 
crust is that there w’as not sufficient ivater in the original solution to form the crystal- 
line hydrate, and ivhen the hydrate crystallized it withdrew the water from the remain- 
ing portion of salt, and left it in the anhydrous state as a heaw powder which sank to 
the bottom. This result is remarkable if we consider the great degree of attraction for 
water which the anhydrous salt possesses, and shows that its tendency to form a crystalline 
hydrate is even more powerful. I have not experimentally determined the composition 
of the crystals, but from several circumstances I consider them likely to prove 
hydrated. A saturated solution of the salt chilled to — 18°C. exhibited the pheno- 
menon of supersaturation on immersing a platinum wire in it. Melted fluoride of silver 
which had been gradually cooled was covered with crystalline markings. 

A fragment of the brown salt in a w^ell-stoppered colourless glass bottle, exposed to 
daylight and sunlight during ten weeks, showed no signs of decomposition. A satn- 
rat«i solution of the salt in a platinum cup in a similar bottle similarly exposed during, 
fourteen days evolved traces of hydrofluoric acid, but liberated no rilver. 

* Aceoidiiig to Feimt, ‘ Chemist/ JTew Series, vol. i. pp. 556 & 557 : Comptes Beadns, February 27 , 1854, 
& eo^^teated solatioa of ihe salt jirids very regular cryst^, 
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Ifeoride of silver ia a platinam cromble witlfta a beated ^»t-iroa maffle wilb a bar 
of ziac near tbe crucible, melted at a temperature much below ranees, and at 
th& mme time as tbe zinc; its fusion-point therefore is about 4S4°C. 

M grains of tbe salt was melted in a platinum crucible ; 20 grains of scmps of pla- 
tinum was now added, and the lower end of the retort (enclosed within a glass test- 
tube) heated in a bdth of melted zinc during half an hour to a temperature miying both 
above and below its fusion-point, the exit-tube of the retort being connected with a 
glass receiver over mercury. Only a trace of gas was evolyed, and the rfetort and ite con- 
tents lost only *05 grain in weight. The salt therefore is not decomposed by heat alone 
at the tempemture of melting zinc. According to Fbemt also (Chemist, Hew Series, 
voL L pp. 556 & 557) the anhydrous salt is undecomposable by heat. 

In some <ases of empc^tion of fluorides I have used the following armigement to 
prevent the products of combustion from the gas-flame coming into contact with the 
substances. It consists of a triangular sheet-iron cap, fig. 1, without a bottom, fitting 
over the top of a common iron tripod. In the upper surface of the cap is a large hole 
A, to receive the evaporating dish. The cap has a short chimney, B, and two fiaps of 
dieet iron, C, C, with hinges to admit of a gas-burner being placed beneath. 

In other experiments in which tubes were heated to redness, I have employed a row 
of Bunsen's burners (fig. 2), with a moveable table A A of sheet iron fixed to them at any 
desired height by the screws B, B. The table was for the purpose of supporting the 
tube, which lay in two notches in its edges in the direction C C ; it was also used for 



supporting notched plates of fireclay to increase the heat. To fix the tube securely to 
the table, two peculiar hooked-shaped pieces of iron, provided with screws, were em- 
ployed, as shown in fig. 3. 

In numerous experiments requiring the fusion of fluorides &e, I have employed a 
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Ijiia imp m maffle (%, 4), laade witliotifc ^Mer, heated by means of a fbmace 

(%* ^ the substances could be rai^d to a Mgb temperature without exposing 

them to contact with the products of combustion. A {%. 5} is an open clay cylinder, 

1%. 4. Fig. 5. 



B B is a perforated clay plate to receive the cup D. With the aid of this arrange- 
ment and a corrugated gas-burner, I have been able to electrolyze substances at the 
temperature of melted cast iron, and observe the phenomena taking place at the elec- 
trodes, and by means of additional arrangements have also collected the gases evolved 
at those temperatures without admission of air. 

On cooling melted fluoride of silver in an open platinum vessel, it effervesced on every 
occasion whilst solidifying ; and on remelting it out of contact with the gases of the burner, 
more gas was evolved as soon as it acquired a dull red heat. 100 grains of the brown 
salt, alternately heated to redness and cooled nearly to solidifying, thus, repeatedly 
during thirty-five minutes, lost 3*86 grains in weight; and the residue, on solution in 
water, left 17*04 grains of silver, chiefly as a fine powder. A second 100 grains, kept 
at a dull red heat in an open crucible within the covered muffle during forty-five minutes, 
1(^ 2*47 gmins, and yielded 12*22 grains of free silver. In a third experiment, 50 grains 
kept at just visible redness in a closely covered crucible in the closely covered muffle 
during 1| hour, lost only *62 grain, and yielded 3*18 grains of free silver. In a fourth 
similar experiment, in which the silver-salt was partially exposed to the air during one 
hour, the quantity of silver set free was equivalent to about five-sixths of the total 
amount of fluorine present. The losses in all these experiments were due, 1st, to the 
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m^ry mp^ar ^felfed jfem 2wA, ^ 

iBoiretfee dir wm exciidei ttie was ^^ferceaata^ M 1®^ Ia«^MAi«f»iii«^ 

of was set fi*ee ia a colierent deposii^ i^te a^a tfee cr^ftite, dto^f af tJbt 

janctioa with the surface of the liquid, and the crucible was slightly corroded. Oa di«* 

solving this silver by nitric acid, jet-black powder of platinum appeared beneath ; this 

always occurs in such cases. 

A current of dried air was passed over 20 grains of argentic fluoride at a gentle red 
heat in a platinum boat within a glass tube during half an hour ; the fluoride was not 
decomposed. A current of undried air was al^ similarly passed over the salt in a state 
of fusion ; a little silver was set free at the ingoing end of the boat, and where the salt 
was not kept perfectly fused effervescence occurred, which caused the mlt to creep up 
the sides of the boat. 

Electrolyds. 

A number of experiments were made of electrolyzing argentic fluoride in a fused state, 
with platinum electrodes and six Smee’s elements, in a covered platinum cup. In each 
case conduction commenced before the sidt had fused. When the salt was liquid the 
conduction was perfect^ so that on closing the circuit by a copper mre no additional 
action could be detected in the battery. No gas w'as evolved at the cathode, and only 
a little from the anode, most on each occasion at the first moment of conduction. The 
anode exhibited no more signs of corrosion than the cathode, nr u' than what always occurs 
when argentic fluoride is fused in contact with platinum. Metallic silver was set fiee 
in each case, but apparently only by the usual influence of moisture of the air. No film 
of coherent silver was deposited upon the cathode. I have met with similar results of 
pm*feet conduction without manifest electrolysis whilst passing electric currents through 
certain other metallic fluorides in a state of fusion. 

In one of these experiments, supposing that flne fibres of silver might have stretchoi 
acro^ and united the electrodes, as actually does occur in some cases, 1 fs^quently 
stirred the liquid around the anode by means of a platinum wire, but no ^dtemtion of 
conduction was thereby produced, and no fibres of silver could be sc?en. such fibres 

been formed they would probably have been highly heated by the electric current and 
rendered visible. 

On electrolyzing the fused salt with an anode composed of a rod of higfcdy igni^ 
charcoal of lignum-vitm and ten Smee’s elements, only a small amount of cxjnductiofi 
t€M>k place in consequence of the resistance offered by the charOTaL Gas ewlvrf 
from the anode, and the anode was corroded, but no special odour bemd^ that of hyto» 
fluoric add was pu*c^ived. According to Feemy (Chemi^, New Series, voi ii p. b48 ; 
Comptes Rendus, April 25, 1855), who electrolyzed the fused in a plaria^ft ve»h 
it decomposed easily, but the liberated silver p^oia^d the m a ftw 

minutes. 

A special investigation is n^mmry to determine the summit of whi^ 

occurs without electrolysis in this and certeiii other iuoriWes m m 
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- m^mmm ^ A© w^ ^m #i^H>i j*e4* la two of them ex^ 

m iol^M, me^- {^ smd, m a platiaam dish m t}m eathoJe, 

and m mmmmed thick platiaim ware as the w^ electrolysed by a^am of 

mx large Gbote^s cells. Free conduction occurred. No gas or odour was evolved. A 
thick, hard, and strongly adherent crust quickly formed upon the Eunode, and a rapid 
deposit of 1(X>^ brilliant yellow scales of silver upon the cathode. Ihe crystals soon 
extended upwards and united the electrodes. By still less immersion of the anode 
suMcient beat wm evcdved to boil the liqnid and set free metallic silver. In smotto* 
experiment with a Imge platinum anode suspended inside an inverted fomml of gutta 
prcha to collect evolved gas, no gas was evolved and a similar crust was formed. 
black crust, after washing with water, effervesced with ozone-like odour in strong nitric 
acid, and formed a deep brown opke solution. With strong hydrochloric acM it rfer- 
vesced and evolved an odour like that of an oxide of chlorine. In concentrated sul- 
phuric acid it evolved gas and an odour of ozone. It also evolved gas in strong aquecm 
ammonia. Probably, therefore, it was a peroxide of silver, such as occurs in the electro- 
lydrs of a solution of argentic nitrate. 13*2 grains of it (which had been kept a loi^ 
time in a glass bottle with but little corrosive effect upon the glass, and contained scal^ 
‘of free silver) was heated gradually to redness in a narrow platinum tube-retort ; much 
acid fume was evolved at first, aad then a gas which repatedly reinflamed a red-hot 
charcoal splint explosively. The loss of weight w^ 1*9 grain. If the substance was 
peroxide of silver, should have been 1*7 grain. Metallic silver was lefk 

By the electrolysis of a more dilute solution a similar crust was formed, but pis was 
also evolved at the anode. 

Anhydrous hydrofluoric acid, artificially chilled, was electrolyzed by means of tea 
Smee’s elements with a silver anode. The acid conducted more freely than with an anode 
of palladium, and still more so than with one of gold (see Phil. Trans. Eoy. Soc. 1869, 
p. 189). The anode corroded rapidly, and became covered, first with a little black 
powder upon its edges, and then with a grey powder (probably metallic silver) whi^ 
contained only a trace of soluble silver-salt. 

The fbHowing is the order of electrical relation of several metals in the fosed mlt at a 
iMurely visible red heat, the most positive being named first : — silver, platinum, charcc^ 
of lignum-vitse, palladium, gold. The silver was rapidly corroded and apparently di#- 
scdved. ’Hie charcoal emitted much ^s when first immersed. Silicon could not be tiiM 
because it decomposes the salt rapidly, setting free silver ; it is not, however, nec^^mly 
el^tro-poriitive to silver on that account, for I have met with substances whmk wte 
electro-i^ative to silver in aigentic solutions from which they libemte alver rapidly. 
For a dmite r^son the base metals could not be tried. 

Ms^n^um wi^ rather strongly electro-positive, and silver, pdladium, and a rod of 
charcoal of lignum-vitm weakly positive to platinum in a saturated solution of the salt 
at 16^ a 

The following m the order of electrical relation found with a moderately dilute solu- 
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tioQ of the salt at ordinary temperature : — alumminm^ magneaum, dHcon, iridmmy 
radium, and carhm of lignumrmtm nearly equal, platinnm, palladinm, teUnriam*, gold- 
The iridium was much more strongly positive if it was covered with a film of oxide. 

Chemiml Behaviour. 

In many of the experiments great corrosion and injury of the vessels was cmused by 
reduced silver alloying with the platinum ; and the products of the reactions were very 
difficult and tedious to remove. Hie solvents employed for cleaning the vessels were 
usually dilute nitric or hydrochloric acids, strong aqueous ammonia, or saturated solu- 
tions of iodide of potassium or nitrate of mercury In some cases the residue of silver- 
salt had to he reduced to metal at a red heat by means of hydrogen or alkaline (^rbonates. 

With Hydrogen . — The reduction of the salt by hydrogen has been already described 
(Phil. Trans. Roy. Soc. 1869, p. 183). Fragments of the brown salt in hydrogen in a 
colourless glaj^ vessel at 60° Fahr,, exposed to sunlight during two days, exhibited no 
chemical change. A solution of the salt in a platinum vessel at 60° Fahr., containing 
a little free hydrofluoric acid, was not decomposed by passing a stream of hydrogen 
through it. 

With Hifrogen. — A globe of glass of the form A, fig. 6, was 
fiRed with pure nitrogen; the platinum retort B enclosing a 
platinum boat, containing a weighed amount of the previously 
fused salt, was now fixed on air-tight by means of a washer of 
vulcanized india-rubber at C, and its outer end heated to redness 
during half an hour, the mouth of the vessel being closed air- 
tight by a bung of vulcanized india-rubber, and immersing it in 
a basin of mercury. On opening the mouth of the cooled vessel 
under mercury, no alteration of volume of the gas was found, and the loss of weight of 
the boat and its contents was only '26 grain. The residual gas was found by proper tests 
to be nitrogen. Xitrogen, therefore, is not absorbed by, and does not decompose, 
argentic fluoride at a low red heat 

With Ammonia . — ^A fragment of the brown salt, w'eighing 10-| grains, was fixed in an 
iron clip and introduced into a colourless 4-ounce bottle filled with dry ammonia gas 
over mercury, a stick of caustic potash having been previously placed in the gas ; the 
bottle was then exposed to sunlight In a few minutes the salt bei^me darker in colour, 
smd a slow absorption of the gas continued during about twenty*^ days ; a ^ight odour 
of ammonia then remained, and the ^It had absorbed about 9S*S cub, c^tims. or 1"0914 
grain, or about 844 times its volume of the gas. light was not necessary, as the ab- 
sorption was observed to occur during the night The ammoniated ^t wm odourless, 
and was probably analogous to the corresponding compound of mgentic chloride and 

♦ The teUnriran coatained traces of copper, 

f The most conyenient plan I have employed for recovering noMe metals flom the add in dban- 

mg the pieces of apparati^, has been to imiaerse a plate of sine in them in a v^d ehmiite. 


Fig. 6. 
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feehamofflf of fluoride ia a itate o£ fusion in a current of dry 

aattmoma been already described (see p. 22§). A satumted aqueous soiutioti 
of so^mtic flucdrfde 'was instantly decomposed with powerful action by the strongest 
aqueous ammonia, but no precipitate was observed. 

WiM Ox^gm, — ^24*6 grains of oxide of silver previously heated to 600° Fahr. was 
introduced into a platinum tube-retort containing 49*86 grains of the previously fused 
ssdt, and 20 grains of platinum scraps, and the retort (enclosed in a test-tube) heated in a 
b^ of melted zinc to an incipient red heat during fifteen minutes until evolution of ^s 
cei^d. The loss of weight was 1*8 grain, and about bj cubic inches of gas was collected 
over mercury. The gas was proved to be oxygeu, and the residue contained soluble uia^ 
decomposed fluoride. Fluoride of silver therefore is not decomposed by heating with 
oxide of silver. A globe (see fig. 6) was filled with pure and dry oxygen. The platinum 
retort B, containing the residue of the last experiment, was fixed air-tight on the tubu- 
iure C, and the outer end of the retort heated to low redness during half an hour, the 
open neck of the receiver being immersed in mercury. No alteration of volume or pro- 
perties of the gas took place, and the loss of weight was only *16 grain. This result, 
therefore, confirms the previous one. llie effect of dry air upon the salt in a state of 
fusion has been already described (see p. 234). 

With Water , — ^The behaviour of the salt with liquid w ater has been already described 
(see p. 231). 20 grains of the brown salt was heated to fusion in a platinum boat within 

a glass tube, and a current of steam passed over it ; rapid decomposition took place ; the 
salt lost its fluidity and became of a brown colour for a short time, as if converted into 
oxide of silver ; abundance of hydrofluoric acid was set free and the glass corroded power- 
fully ; soon, however, by more heat the whole of the salt was changed into white rflver. 
Ibe loss of w*eightw’as 4*45 grains, consisting no doubt of fluorine (united to hydrogen), 
substance carried away mechanically by the violence of the action, and a small amount 
of acid moisture originally contained in the brown salt. This confirms the results 
obtained by heating the salt to fusion in tmdried atmospheric air (see p. 233). 

WithWitrous Oxide, — 71*64 grains of the recently fused salt in a platinum boat inride 
a platinum tube within a platinum tube-retort at a low red heat was subjected to a 
current of previously dried nitrous oxide during one hour. No chemical change t<M^ 
place, and the loss of weight was only *27 grain. Argentic fluoride, therefore, is not 
decomposed by nitrous oxide at a low red heat. 

With Mitric Oxide , — ^A current of dried nitric oxide from a mixture of nitre, solphuim 
acid, water, and ferrous sulphate, was passed during forty-five minutes over 75*2 grmm 
of the previously fused salt in a platinum boat within a short platinum tube plac^ in 
the middle of aoother platinum tube 508 miUims. long, the salt being kept at m. inci- 
pient red heat* Traces only of hydrofluoric acid were set free, and the salt lost only 
*5 grain in weight; the loss might have been due to traces of moisture still remaining 
In the gm. Argentic fluoride, therefore, is not decomposed by nitric oxide at a low red 
heat. 
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the previously fused salt at a low read beat m platinum ves^s. The m&t wm wb«^ 
©^averted into cMorMe, eviteitiy in cmn^queni^ of my havfaig diteide of 

^dnm m the drying a^it 

WUh PerwMe {fWitrogm. — Highly dried and hot nitr^ of m powder in a 
gla^ retort was heated until the retort was full of a red-brown mpour ; tiie mpoar thmi 
^^ed ov^^ §§’68 grains of gmthj warmed fluoride of silver (wMdi had been previoudy 
fo^) in a platinum boat within the long plafinum tube (u^ in the nitric oxide expe- 
riment) during seventy minute The gained 4- 70 grains in weighty but exhibited 
no s^s of decomposition ; by heating the residue to near redness it freely evolved brown 
fames of peroxide of nitrogen. Gently warmed aigentic fluoride, therefore, is not decom- 
posed by peroxide of nitrogen, but only absorbs it. The residuary mlt of this experiment 
w^ now heated just to redness in the same apparatus, and the vapour similarly prefmred 
p£^sed over it during 1 J hour. During the whole of the first hour fumes were evolved 
which corroded dry glass freely : the corrosive action then ceased. After the proem the 
boat was empty of silver-salt, and much reduced silver (more than 24 grains) was found 
in the boat and tube. The undecomposed portion of the salt had passed out of the boat 
by capillary action. The results were probably due to moisture still remaining in the 
nitrate of lead, 

Muoride of silver dissolved in hot concentrated nitric add. 

WMh JSgdroflii^mc Aaid, — ^The behaviour of the brown salt with liquid anhydrous 
hy^ofluoric acid has been already described (Phil. Trans. Roy. Soc. 1B69, p, 101). 41*14 
gimns of the recently fused salt in a platinum boat within a short tube of platinum was 
in the middle part of the long platinum tube, and near the exit end of the tube 
was pia<^ a second boat containing 37*88 grains of similar fu^d fluoride, that tmd of 
the tube having a very small exit-tube of platinum. Near the opposite end of the tube 
phased a thiid platinum boat containing pure and anhydrous add fluoride of |mtas- 
mum, and that end closed by a stopper of platinum. A red heat being now applied, to 
the middle lM>at, and also gentle heat to the third boat very gradu^ly, a current of 
anhydrous hydrofluoric add vapour pas^ over the two boats daring If hour, the ^cond 
boat being kept below 16^ C. When the current of vapour had ceased, the mid boat 
contained a large quantity of liquid anhydrous hydrofluoric acid, which was then expeBed 
by application of a gentle heat. The boats were transferred to a clo^d platinum tube 
and separately reweigbed. The r^due in the cold boat was of a grey-white colour, 
in micaceous scales, totally unlike ordinary fluoride of silver ; a la^e portion of #ie 
fluoride, however, remained unchanged. The weight of this residue was 41*48 grai® ; 
had it all been converted into a salt of the formula AgF, HF the weight would have bam 
43*64 grains. The heated boat and its contents had lost only *08 grain ; tide r^due 
consisted of unaltered fluoride, and showed no signs of free silver as it would have ^ane 
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]g^0m ti^^ sttppOTted by otiher reasons, I condder ibat a doidble fluorMe of 

hydrogen m^d sEvex exists, similar to the correq>ondiBg salt of hydrogen mid pot^sinm, 
bnt moi« easily decomposable by heat. The non-reduedon of any of the heated salt to 
metal affords further confirmation of the fact that the liquid expelled hy heat from the 
acid fluoride of potassium is quite free from water (see Phil. Trans, Koy. Soc. 1SB9, 
pp^ 184 & 185). 

With Chlorine . — Several investigators have subjected argentic fluoride to the action of 
chlorine. Aime* passed chlorine over the salt at 60° Fahr. Sir H. DAvrf heated per- 
fectly dry fluoride of silver in a glass vesi#?! filled with chlorine ; the salt was converted 
into chloride, the retort was violently corroded, much chlorine was absorbed, fluoride cff 
silicon and free oxygen was produced, but no new gas was discovered. 

The brown fluoride, in the proportion of 6 gi*ains to each ounce of chlorine, was 
exposed to the sun’s rays in a bottle full of that gas in the dry state ; the yellow colour 
of the gas disappeared, and strong rarefaction was found on opening the vessel. 

A glass receiver A (see p. 236), of 262 cub. centims, capacity, was filled with dry chlorine. 
A stout tube B of refractory glass (lined within its outer half with a sheet of platinum), 
containing a platinum boat with an equivalent quantity of recently fused argentic fluoiide, 
was fixed to the globe aii-tight by a washer of vulcanized india-rubber coated with paraffin J. 
The neck of the globe was closed by a cork coated with paraffin and immersed in mercury. 
A gentle red heat was applied to the boat, and the tubulure was kept cold by a stream 
of water. The yellow colour of the gas disappeared in less than one hour, and the heat 
was continued 3f hours. The receiver was then opened under mercury, on doing whidi 
ibe mercury entered with force until it filled about f of the vessel. The mercury 
acquired a slight film as if a little free chlorine still remained. The level of the mercury 
was not lowered by now applying a low red heat to the boat. No leakage of gas toc^ 
place, and the bottle was comparatively but little corroded. 

In a second similar experiment the retort was of platinum constructed without solder, 
59 grains of the fused fluoride was employed, and a red heat applied during one hour and 
twenty-two minutes. The colour disappeared in three quarters of an hour, and no leaka^ 
of gas took place. On admitting the mercuiy it immediately filled the apparatus within 
41 cub. centims. of its capacity at standard pressure. The boat was much corroded, and 
the contents of the tube had gained 9*5 grains in weight, the missing chlorine bek^ 
221*2 cub. centims. = 10*3 grains. By heating the retort to redness its contend 1^ 
1*96 grain ; and an acid fuming vapour (probably fluoride of silicon) was evolved, which 
extinguisbed a red-hot splint 

To exclude the interferences caused by corrosion of the glass, I have employ^ an 
a^jaratus composed entirely of platinum, its parte being constructed without soldm* ; it 

• Cbemistry, to!, ii. p. 359 ; Annal. de Oiimie, vol. hr, (1^3) p. 443 ; lasBie’s Aanal. 

(l^S) p. 174 f Po6o®i?OTBJT% Annalcsti, yd. xxxii. (1834) p. 576, 

'Kr H. Wfiaki, v. p. 416. 

t Tak«kcsi isdia-rablwr veiy offectodly from hyary by cMoriae. 
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Miilliins.}loii^aTid 1 inch (=:25’4inillims.) wide, B and C are the two halves of a cylin- 
drical receiver 2 inches (=50-8 niiilims.) diameter and 6 inches (= 152*4 millims.) h%h, 
the upper half, B, being 3 inches (=76*2 millims.) high, and fitting very accnrately and 
tightly to about | an inch (=12*7 millims.) of its height within the part C ; it has 
a tabulure D, into which the end of the retort A has been ground nearly air-tight to a 
distance of ''about J an inch (=12*7 millims.); and also a smaller tubulure E, J of an 
inch (=:6*35 millims.) diameter, with a plug F, also ground nearly air-tight; the lower 
half, C, has a tubulure G, of an inch (=0*35 millims) diameter, w ith a small hole 1, 
0*1 inch (=2*54 millims.) diameter in its lower surface; it has also a plug H ground in 
nearly air-tight, which is perforated with a hole about ^ of an inch ( = 3*17 millims.) 
diameter in the direction of the dotted lines, so as to serve the purpose of a tap. 

Ihe receiver was graduated as shown in the figure, its contents being 19*77 cubic 
imdies (=324 cub. centims.), and the contents of the retort 4*943 cubic inches (=81 
cub. centims,), or total contents of the apparatus 24*7 cubic inches (=405 cub. centims.) 
=18*895 grains of chlorine, or 67*578 grains of argentic fluoride= 10*11 grains of 
fluorine. The total weight of the apparatus was about 5050 graina The junctions of 
its different were made gas-tight by the mixture of melted paraffin and lampblack. 

One experiment made with this apparatus was as follows ; — ^Closed the receiver portion 
with sticks df potash in it during sixteen hours. Beheated to near redne® the retort, 
confedning a boat with 69*71 grains of recently fused argentic fluoride, and (after havmg 
removed the potash) at once fixed the retort on the receiver, and cemented the junction. 
Insertai a horizontal gia^ exit-tube, about 8 inches (=203 millims.) long, in the tubu- 
lure E, with its inner end clo^ to the boat. Passed a stream of pure chlorine into 
ap^ratns by the opening G, and out by the exit-tube during about thirty or forty 
minute, until I knew for certain (by means of a separate experimaat I made) 

that not more than of the total contents of riie apparatm consisted of stmo^heric 
air. Eemoved the exit-tube and in^rtel the plugs F and H, and cemented the junctions 
very earefuUy. Supported the receiver vertics^y wirii its lower end in mercury ; pkicwl 
a wet rag upon the retort and tubulure at D, and kept it <x>M by a ^nstent of 
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mmat^ .ABow^ the appamtus to cool, and lightly opened the lower top 
of Ae yecdtver (which was in an inclined portion to prevent the mercmy rising into 
^rn^Bct with Ihe boat) under the surface of a large and measured bulk (600 cub, €«ntims.} 
of meroiryin a graduated gl^s vessel; great rarefacdon was found, and about 315 cub, 
ca^idms. of mercury rusbed in during four or five minutes ; the hulk of gas which had 
^^ppeared 326*37 cub. centims. (= 15*236 grains of chlorine) when corrected for 
differ^ce of pressure. 

The tap H was now closed, and the retort separated from the receiver ; the residuary 
gas had a strong odour of chlorine, filmed mercury powerfully, and fumed in the air; 
the reaction was evidently not complete. The stout platinum boat had a large hole cor- 
i%>ded in it, and with the stout sheet platinum surrounding it, and saline residue, showed 
an increase of 16*46 grains in weight. The weight of the salt alone could not be defir 
mtely ascertained. The saline matter was red-brown, and contained much dissolve 
platinum ; traces of it (weighing *15 gram) were found upon the retort. It was a little 
deliquescent and contained a small quantity of undecomposed fluoride, but consisted 
neai'ly wholly of a double salt in which chloride of silver was united to tetrafluoride of 
platintim. After cleaning the apparatus the following losses of weight were found : — 
retort, 1*67 grain; sheet platinum, *64 grain; boat, 20*58 grains; total, 22*80 grains 
(=16*754 grains of chlorine). This includes some particles of metallic platinum im- 
bedded in the salt. These results show that the chlorine was absorbed without liberating 
much (if any) fluorine, and that 1*67 grain of platinum had been transferred from the 
retojt to the saline mass. 

Thinking that the platinum boat may have conduced to the formation of the double 
salt, I made another similar experiment, using, however, a boat of pure gold and 70T6 
^grains of recently fused fluoride. In this experiment the outer end of the retort became 
concave (indicating rarefaction) long before the end of the heating process. On opening 
the apparatus under mercury powerful rarefaction was found, and 300 cub. centims, of 
mercury rapidly ran in, and more would have entered but was prevented, Mach free 
chlorine was again found, the gas fumed in the air, and the retort and its contente had 
gained 16*20 grains in weight. The gold boat and sheet platinum were powerfully cor- 
roded where the saline matter touched them. The saline residue contained rerj little 
soluble matter. After cleaning the apparatus the losses of we%ht were as follows : — 
retort, 1*13 grain ; sheet platinum, 14*59 grains ; boat, 11*36 grains ; total, 27*08 grmm. 
After dissolving the cMoride of silver by aqueous ammonia, and the salts of gold mmd 
platinum by hydrochloric acid, 6*32 grains of fragments and dust of those metals was 
found, thereby reducing the total loss by corrosion to 20*76 grains. The general md 
numerical results of this experiment closely ^ee with those of the preceding one* 

* A Humber of ottier ©xperimente were also made with this apparatus, hut with its lower half eompcBed of 
glass ; m eaeh iasteti^the glass was more or 1^ corroded, and there was less rarefaction than with the receiver 
tmmSL who% of plenum ; I have not d^<afi)ed ttie results ohtained teeause of the mterferenee produc<ai 
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^‘feir »d Iteat ia of goM’ m plalinom, hM laato <^«^allf ^1 w^' 

tlio metai of tbe ve^rf to fi«m a oompo^od iiam wlii<^ Maodme is imt i^t *t 
m low red heat. 

I now ti^ a method of ^tting boats of pae carbarn in order ite ^^e®t the f»^M^ 
experiment. !Ebe method consi^it^ in making boats of l^nnmwit®, l^ing tttem 
^radnally antil they were ^nite blank and evob^ no viable Hqnid, Aen Aem 

with extreme slowness in a nearly closed copper tube, with frequent turning nn^ the 
tube was quite red-hot, and cooling them very slowly. On heating iluoride of silver in 
of th^ inside a platinum tube-retort, it became nearly wholly redact to met^ 
prcd>aMy in €onsequen<^ of the pre^nce of hydrogen in the boat. To purtfj the bo^ 
firom that substance, a number of them were heated to redness in a |»ieelani tube wi& 
a cuirent of chlorine passing over them during three hours ; nearly the whole of them 
fell to pieces during the process. 

I afeo obtained a large variety of specimens of native graphite, and made many bc^s 
feom the purest and hardest varieties*, and also from selected pieces of gas-carbon f. To 
purify them, they were digested about six days in hot concentrated hydrochloric add 
until SKjluble matter ceased to come out, then in boiling water, then in cold and pure 
aqueous hydrofluoric acid during six days, and again in boiling water until all acid was 
removed. They were now dried and ignited to expel sulphur; and to remove hydre^n 
they were heated to redness in a platinum tube-retort m a current of bromine J vapour 
during more than one hour ; and to remove any remaining silica they were similarly 
heat^ in vapour of pure aqueous hydrofluoric acid during one hour ; then Anally heated 
to redness in an open platinum tube. Boats thus prepared had no chemical effect upon 
melted fluoride of silver at a low red heat, provided they were heated to redness imme- 
diat^y before use. 

The following kinds of native graphite were tried. Ceylon graphite ; the hard^ 
s^cimaas were too fragile. Graphite from Iceland ; much too impure. Compre«sd 
Cumberland graphite; fell to powder when heated in hydrochloric add. Graphite 
from Cfreealand ; split into layers in the process of carving. SinoBOi^^s graphite from 
the Ixjwer Tongooska River, Siberia^ ; boats made of it cracked whfta heated with fluoride 
of silver in chlorine. Graphite from Marbella, Anduiasia,’' also a s|^imen of ^^Bibsrian 
graphite”! ; formed good boats, but were rather soft. Excellent Inmts were made imm 
a specimen of ** Graphite from Sjmin;” but the best weie made from Ambis^s 
from Irkoutek, and teat from Borrodale. Many ^lecimens con^n^ wmm mad nodti^ 
of quarts^. 

* tet I hme found Iffve tec® fee pomt varieties of AMtm&’fs ®»riaij froca Mawm- 

Pa»i^, «f Stein, nmt Wantiaboig ; |aee@B ©f Boirodale gmpMta. 

t Bo&tB of this substance liave been msMie for me in a satefeetoiy EMEna^ by Mr. J. Tumjtf 3 Cbmrlm 
W®diWorfcb Bead, Londc®. 

^ If cMoiin© was used ttie boate beemne covered wi& mhrate of 

§ rnrm. to me by Mr. Bsafot, Palmerston Bmldmp, Stewt, htnii«». 

i| Given to me by the Ptambago Cmcibte Company, Battersea, hcndoii. 
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mm^f Mn(mdm m a lK)at of purifi^ in a dbort platiBmm tofee 

^p^tm a Ififi^ 0 m at a l>ai«ly ^sible hmt; a foBUiig mpour, wMdb^ c^trodod gl^ 
freely, the earlier part of the proces®, «ii a ^oall amoant of platiaaia 

^tM i^Hia^ The saliae residae weight 35 T4 grains, ti^eorj refniring 34’82 gmns 
oi argeatio chloride, ri* the correction be m^e for ihe amount of free sO^ in the origmal 
fluoride. The residue was non-deliquescent, and had the physical properties of argenrie 
chloride slightly colour^ by traces of platinum salt After deaning the two tab« hy 
means of aqueous ammonia and by hydrocbloric acid, the short one bad lost 3*58 gmins, 
and the long one 1*31 grain by corrosive action of the gas. In this experiment I con- 
sider the fluorine jmssed away in chemical union with the carbon of the boat, and ftiat 
the corrorive action upon the platinum was due to the chlorine. 

69*59 grains of recently fused fluoride in a partly purified and recently ignited boat of 
Siberian graphite, was heated to incipient redness in the graduated platinum receiver 
apparatus during 3J hours, and then stood all night. No leakage occurred. On opening 
Ihe receiver under mercury less powerful rarefaction occurred than when a boat of plar 
tinum or gold was employed, and about 260 cub. centims. (=12*1 grains of chlorine) of 
mercury ran in. A slow absorption of gas then took place, after which the residuary 
gas was 1 30 cub. centims. at ordinary pressure and temperature. On opening the receiver 
free chlorine was found, and the gas fumed in the air. A film of brown sublimed salt 
of platinum was spread over the inside of the vessel. The saline residue weighed 76*18 
grains (=14*11 grains or 302*27 cub. centims. of effective chlorine); it consisted of 
argentic chloride containing some undecomposed fluoride. After cleaning the platinum 
articles by suitable solvents, they were found to have lost 4*81 grams= 3*467 grains, or 
74*3 cub. centims. of chlorine taken up by them and rendered non-effective. Some 
chlorine was also absorbed by the mercury on its admission. The carbon boat 
slightly corroded around the silver-salt, and its weight was increased 2*07 grains ; by 
heating it to low redness in a nearly closed platinum retort, it evolved a strong acM 
odour and a vapour which corroded glass rapidly, and lost 1*67 grain in weight. I 
omsider that the residuary gas was a compound of fluorine and carbon containing ftee 
chlorine, and that there were interferences in the results caused by several circumstan^. 

To obtain a more accurate result with the same apparatus, I took an excem, or 117*11 
grains, of recently fused fluoride in a very pure boat of Boirodale graphite (weighing 
119*4 grains) which had just been heated nearly to redness. A slight leakage took 
place, and title receiver had to be refilled with gas, thereby causing the silver-mlt to 
take up *4 grain of chlorine. The end of the retort containing the boat was heatei to 
low redness during four hours, and the apparatus then set aside thirty-six hours ^ 69° 
Fahr. On op^iing the receiver under mercury, 282 cub. centims, ran in undter ordinary 
pra^re=123 cub. centims. of residual gas. Warming the receiver did not much expand 
the enclosed gas, showing thereby the absence of any highly volatile liquid. On sepa- 
taring the retort from the receiver no chlorine remained, and the mercury was not 
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llteei; the excess ef employed had made the leactioii complete* Hie 

melcwsed gas was colourless, heary, famed in the air, had no odonr of chloriney hat a 
p^mliar characteristic dnsty odour very distincUy, similar to that evolved when bisul* 
phide of carbon is digested with iodine and a large excess of diy aigentic fluoride. The 
gas did not attack mercury or glass. It was teely absorbed by purified plumbago ; 
the boat of graphite absorbed 2*88 grains of it at 80° Fahr. The retort and contents 
had gained 12*90 grains (including the 2*88 grains of gas absorbed by the boat). The 
saline residue weighed 125*62 grains=8*ll grains gain of weights 17 *448 grains, or 
379*27 cub. centims. of effectim chlorine =9*338 grains of expelled fluorine; it contained 
undecomposed fluoride of silver freely. The boat was corroded all over its inner surface 
only, and smelt strongly of the residuary gas. By heating It nearly to redness in a 
nearly closed platinum tube during half an hour, the gas was expelled, and it lost 2*88 
grams in w*eight- Its final weight was 117*72 grains=l*68 grain lost by the heating 
in chlorine. The platinum apparatus was less corroded than in previous experiments, 
owing to the more rapid absorption of the chlorine by the excess of argentic fluoride, 
and had lost only 1*33 grain =*958 grain, or 20*53 cub. centims. of chlorine rendered 
non-effective. 

The general results of this experiment may be approximately explained as follows : — 
Tbe apparatus, when ready for heating, contained 394*5 cub. centims. or 18*406 grains 
of chlorine, and 10*5 cub. centims. (or a little less) of air, and about 117*5 grains of 
silver-salt. Of this quantity of chlorine, about *958 grain was rendered non-effective ; 
the remaining 17*448 grains united with the silver of the fluoride and expelled 9*338 
grains of fluorine, ’which united with 1*474 grain of carbon of the boat and produced 
10*812 grains of tetrafluoride of carbon, of which 2*88 grains was in an absorbed state 
m the boat when the gas was measured, and the remaining 7*932 grains occupied about 
123 cub. centims. in the apparatus. 

To obtain a still more accurate result I employed a still lai’ger excess of the fluoride, 
and diminished the heated platinum surface by discarding a boat and cup I had pr&* 
viously employed to contain the rarbon boat, and also heated a less length of the retort. 
Hie same boat was used ; it contained 153*1 grains of the fused salt. The boat and 
contents was heated during three hours, and then cooled during 1| hour. On opening 
the receiver under mercury about 162 cub. centims. of residuary gj^ (=:a lo« of about 
1*48 grain of carbon from the boat) was found; it contained no free chlorine. On 
applying a red heat to the outer end of the retort the gas was considerably increased in 
volume, and returned only partly to its origiaal bulk on cooling, showing that the boat 
or its contents absorbed some of the gas. Some of the gM ’was tensferred to a gla^ 
vessel over mercury ; it was colourless, clear, and did not corrode mercury or gl^ in 
twenty days. On taking the retort off the receiver the gas exhibited the same proper- 
ties as in the last experiment, mid contained no free chlorine. The amount of sublimed 
platinum salt was now very small, only *49 grain=*20 grain of chlorine render^ non- 
effective. Ihe total gain of the retort and its contents was only 7*35 grain% chiefly in 
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c 0 »seQticnce the boat and outer end of the retort having been heated to redness 
before disconnecting them from the receiver. The saline residue weighed 161T7 
grains=a gain of 7‘87 grains=: 16*93 grains, or 362*8 cub. centims. of effective chlerine. 
After heating the boat to just below redness for half an hour in a nearly closed platinum 
retort, it was found to weigh 1*63 grain less than after heating to redness immediattely 
before the experiment. The results are substantially the same as those oT the last expe- 
riment, and may be explained in a similar manner. 

In another experiment made for the purpose of collecting some of the gas, the same 
boat, containing 177*2 grains of the fused fluoride, was employed, and the retort was 
heated 2| hours. About 156*4 cub. centims. of gas was found*, and the properties of 
the gas were the same as those previously found. Three separate small portions of it 
were mixed wdth an equal volume of hydrogen in one instance, and with twice its volume 
in the other instances, and a light applied ; combustion only, without explosion, took 
place, hydrofluoric acid w’as formed, and the glass became corroded on the entrance of 
atmospheric air. The gas therefore was not free fluorine. The odour of the gas was 
the same as that observed in other experiments in which fluoride of carbon was formed 
by different reactions. 

♦ The tme Tolume of gas coaid not be accurately detenn*iied in those experiments on account of ite absorp- 
tion by the carbon boat, and also on account of the opacity of the receiver. 
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XIII. (h a didinctform cf Trmment Hemix^sia^. By Aiby, M.A,^ M.B. 

Cmrmwmcated hy the Astronomer Boyal. \ 

Efi<^ved January 6, — Bead Pebmary 17, 1870. 

If is certainly matter of surprise that a morbid affection of the eyesight, so striking as 
to engage the attention of Wollaston, Arago, Brewster, Herschel, and the present 
Astronomer Royal, should have received but little notice from that profession to whose 
province it exclusively belongs. But it must be borne in mind that the votaries of 
Natural Philosophy are especially qualified by their habits of accurate observation to con- 
template attentively any strange apparition, without or within, and, I had almost said, are 
especially exposed to the risk of impairment (temporary or permanent) of the eyesight, by 
the severity of the eye-work and brain-work they undergo, and therefore possess especial 
advantages for the study of \isual derangements ; whereas the physician, unle^ perso- 
nally subject to the malady, must depend, for his acquaintance with its phenomena, on 
the imperfect or exaggerated accounts of patients untrained to observe closely or record 
faithfully. The complaint cannot be a rare one ; each writer on the subject, in addition 
to his own personal experience, has mentioned instances of the same affection among 
his friends. In the whole body of the medical profession there must be many who are 
at once liable to the disease and able to describe it. And it is not unimportant. I have 
seen a person, terribly subject to these attacks, shudder at the very name, and turn away 
in horror from a drawing of the ugly sight, quite content to bear serious illness if only 
the ‘ half-blindness ’ would keep away.” 

I think it will appear from the curious accounts to which I shall refer, and from the 
different instances which I shall bring forward, that there are more forms than one, of 
transient hemiopsia. 

The characters of that foim to which I wish chiefly to direct attention, as described 
in the latter part of this paper, are so remarkable, that it is difficult to believe that such 
observers as Wollaston, Arago, and Brewster could have failed to notice them if 
present, or could have refraiued from recording them if noticed. 

♦ Most writes have used the word ‘ Hemiopia ' apparently relying on the analogy of * AmWyori®' ^ 

Aphorism. III. 31). But I coimeive that from oi^ht in 

^grammatical striotneas to he used of the eye, not of the eyesight (compare bright-eyed ; 

; yopybmm, fieree-eyed), though it seems to ahnit of tlie same laxity of meaning as our woiri ^ dull- 
eyed.^ ‘Hemiopia^ would mcNan ‘ half-eyedne®.’ The form ‘Hemiopsia^ rest® on the analogy of words Bke 
and rdtering purely to the eyteght. 

2 £2 
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It is harfly nece^ary to indimtey in the outset, the broad distincti^ betw^i Tams- 
ient and Permanent Hemiopsia. The latter, as the more important, has natamHy 
remved the larger share of attention from the ophthaimkts, and a reference to their 
works will show its characters to be markedly different from those of the trmisient forms. 
In Dr. BaoiEE’s recent work on ‘ The Natural and Morbid Oranges of the Human Eye,’ 
p. 447, ‘ Hemiopia ’ is clearly de^ibed as presenting three varieties, of which the first 
is the only one that comes into comparison with the transient forms, and the diief cha- 
racteristic of riiat first variety is concisely stated in these words : “ The line of demarcm- 
tion between the sensitive and blind part of the rerina is vertical and sharply defined,*’ 
This fact, together with the permanency of the graver form, and its a^ociation with 
intra-cranial tumours, apoplexy with hemiplegia, &c., will be found to offer strong points 
of distinction between the permanent and the transient forms of Hemiopsia. 


Most writers on the subject refer, as to a fountain-bead, to Dr. Wollastok’s well- 
known paper “ On Semi-decussation of the Optic Nerves *’ (Phil. Trans. 1824, 1, p, 222), 
in which he gives a graphic account of two attacks of ‘ half-blindness,’ with an interval 
of twenty years between them. 

On comparing bis account with later descriptions, I think it will be recognized that 
WoLLASTOir, Aeago, and Brewstee are describing one form, while Sir John Herschel, 
Sir Chaeles Wheatstone, the Astronomer Royal, and Professor DuPorK, with myself, 
are describing another (which had also been noticed by Dr. Fotheroill and Dr. Parry). 
The striking facts of gradual increase, motion, form, and colour wliich characterize the 
fiords of the later group, could not have escaped the notice of the three earlier observers, 
if present; and we must conclude from their silence that these features were wmting or 
at least were inconspicuous. 

In Dr. Wollaston’s paper, the passage of chief importance for comparison with other 
accounts is the following : — This blindness was not so complete as to amount to abso- 
lute blackn^s, but was a shaded darkness without definite outline. The complaint was 
of short duration, and in about a quarter of an hour might be said to be wholly gone, 
having receded with a gradual motion from the centre of vision obliquely upwaids 
towards the left.” The author lays stress on the equal affection of both eyes, and 
concludes that corresponding tracts of the two retin® receive fibres firom the smt of 
disease, 

Wollaston’s paper attracted much attention abroad as well as at home, A foil 
translation of it appeare in the ‘ Annales de Chimie et de Physique * (tom. xxvii. p. 102), 
and the editor, M. Abaoo, appends a note in which he dlustmt^ the subj^t from his 
own experience. There can be no doubt that Abago and Wollaoton de^be foe mme 
affection, but in both accounts we miss foe remarkable f^ures font cbai^tmEe foe 
particular form of hemiopsia on which 1 shall chi^y have fo dwelL 
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A gsmA ©f Ik. WoMdmow:*s paper is quoted md corroborated by Dr. Pbavaz, 
itt tbe ^ AreMves O^n^rales de Medecine’ (tom. viii. p. 76, serie). 

From Sir David Beewstee’s interesting papr “ On Hemiopsy, or Half-vidlon ” (piib- 
Miited in the Minbnrgb Tranmctions, vol. xxiv. prt i., and also in the Philosophical 
Magiasine for lb65, voL xxix. p, 503), I must quote one or two parages for the sake of 
illustration. 

“ The blindne^,” he says, “ or insensibility to distinct impressions, exists chiefly in a 
^nall prtiott of the retina to the right or left hand of the foramen cmiraU*^ and 
extends itself irregularly to other prts of the retina on the same side, in the neighbour- 
hood of which the vision is uninjured.” 

“ In the <mse of ordinary hemiopsy, as observed by myself, there is neither darkness 
nor obscurity, the portion of the paper from which the letters disappear being as bright 
as those upon which they are seen. Now this is a remarkable condition of the retina. 
While it is sensible to luminous impressions, it is insensible to the lines and shades of 
the pictures which it receives of external objects ; or, in other words, the retina is in 
certain parts of it in such a state that the light which falls upon it is irradiated, or 
passes into the dark lines or shades of the pictures upon it, and obliterates them.” 

The parts which are in these cases affected extend irregularly from the foramen 
centrale to the margin of the retina, as if they were related to the distribution of its 
blood-vessels, and hence it was probable that the paralysis of the corresponding parts of 
the retina was produced by their pressure. This opinion might have long remained 
merely a reasonable explanation of hemiopsy, had not a phenomenon presented itself to 
me which places it beyond a doubt. When I had a rather severe attack, which never 
took place unless I had been reading for a long time the small print of the ‘ Times * 
newspaper, and which was never accompanied either with headache or gastric irritation, 
I went accidentally into a dark room, when I was surprised to observe that all the parts 
of the retina which were affected were slightly luminous, an effect invariably produced 
by pressure upon that membrane. If these views be correct, hemiopsy cannot be regarded 
as a case of amaurosis, or in any way connected, as has been supposed, with cerebral 
disturbance.” 

The two great facts of hemiopsy in both eyes, and of what is called single vision with 
two eyes, do not require the hypothesis of semidecussation to explain them. If hemiopsy 
is produced by the distended blood-vessels of the retina, these vessels must be similarly 
distributed in each eye, and similarly affected by any change in the system ; and conse- 
quently must produce the ^me effect upon each retina, and upon the same part of it.” 

• Pii4er this toa Beiewstsb appeals to have eonfotmddl what are now called the optie disk ** and the 

** yellow spot.” For when he localizes the first beginning of the affection “ to the right or left hand of the 
fmnmm he ^rtainlf means the centre of vision, as also below when he speaks of vision being perfect 

1 ^ the fommm emitals : yet when he afterwards speaks of the parts affected extending from the foramen 
emtmh to the maigin of the retiins, " if they were related to flie distribution of its blood-vessds,” he is 
<^rtidnly tMnkii^ of i^tie tiae pnnetom caecnm, wl^ce toe v^tsehi ratoate over the rebna. 
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p^ect Tinsymmetrical eorrespondmee wi& tli^ ^ tfce c^ar left (£ &m 
with the left side of the oth«r, sad the right with the right) ; m they 
9se not so disposed. And ev^ if they weae, and if the phanomencm were ^le to 
disturbance, its spread would be rated by geometrical radiation from the pm^nm 
where nerve and vessels enter the eye, not from the ‘ yellow spot* at the centre of virion; 
and we should have two nnconformable spectra, one on each ride of frie rmfre, perhaps 
overlapping, bat certainly not coinciding, since the pnncta csem lore not correspoadii^ 
points in vision. 

Sir David Brewster’s experience seems to differ a little from Dr. Wollastoh’s, the 
shaded darkness” of the latter contrasting with the words neither darkne® nor 
©bscarity ” of the former ; yet I think they are describing the mme affection. The 
difference was probably dne to the different circumstances of light &c. under which the 
observations were made. Wollastok was in the full light of the open air; Brewster 
speaks of his severe attacks as brought on by reading the ‘ Times,' probably therefore 
in his study, or at least indoors. 

I believe Brewster’s is the earliest mention (except Dr. Parry’s) of the self-luminous 
state of the parts affected, when observed in a dark room, and of the sensibility to g<meral 
impressions of light which they retain. 

Sir David Brewster’s paper in the Philosophical Magazine gave occasion to another 
paper in the same J oumal (Phil. Mag. July 1865, vol. xxx. p. 1 9) by the Astronomer Royal, 
who adds many particulars of great interest, and gives ns a virid picture in place of the 
imperfect sketches of previous writers. Indeed it is difficult to avoid the belief that we 
are dealing here with a new form of the disease. The outw^ard spread of the cloud, its 
arched shape, its serrated outlme, with smaller teeth at one end than at the other, ite 
renMu-kable tremor, greater where the teeth are greater, its ‘‘ boiling,” its tinge of scarlet, 
mid its «quel of partial aphasia and loss of memory, are ail new futures, not mentioned 
by any previous observer, but most important for the identification of the com plaint*. 
This form of hemiopsia is the one to which I desire chiefly to direct attention, the one 
which I am able to illustrate from my own experience. 

A translation of Profes^r Airy’s paper appeared in ‘ Les Mond« ’ (April 16, 1868), 
and not long afterwards he received a tetter (April 24, 1868) frena Proffer Ddfodr, 
of Lausanne, from which I extract the followii^ : — 

C’est avec un interet particulterement vif, que j’ai lu cet article : car j’lu ete plusieurs 
fois atteint de Faffection optique que vons decrivez. Jm^u’ici, j’en avals parM deux 
medecins qui n’ont pas pani connaitre ce cas curienx, et je me fignmis qu’ii s’agi^dt 
d’un accident auquel seul j’etais sujet. Votre description de l^emiopsie decrit ri 

* I able to add, from later ia jsy tibe 

iasiiB^xty In a dso’k r^m. 
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# m fm^0d$0m^ m |e i^^bs, qa’il ae y mok aacan Parmett^ 

i» wmM i%D«lar Im ohmtm^ms smmateii qm fm hMm ms Hwi-iatee k 
^ mibe 

^ 1* L^ito^ae ccmmaii^ tr^a teisqpem^t et toajoara imn la cm^e da clmmp ^ lb 
J« mmB da tot las poiats qae je fixe, conservaat fcr^ Mea, k ca pr^aier ma^al, 
la ^mkm tetei^e, 

^ 2. Les Mgaes avec sdg*^ags se produiseat alors biaatot ; mais, daaas tes premeres 
tatBa tes, les zig-zags me semblaat plus petits* Ils deTieaaent plus graads easuite. 

3, Je crom qua, cbaz moi, 1^ deux yeux scmt afiectes an meaie temps ; mais dbas 
Faa reaction optiqae est genaralemaat plus intense. 

4. L’attaqna dure toujours uae demi-beure environ. 

“ 5. Je n’ld pas remaxque qua duraat Tatteque j eprouvais plus da peine k parler. B 
m’est arrive da terminer une le^on apr^s avoir ate attaint ; je continuais a parler, 
je a’ai pu tracer das lignes sur la tableau noir. 

“ 6. C^s attaques se sont produites k iatervalles irregulieres et sans que je pui^ ea 
soup^oaner la cause immediate, depuis une dizaine d’annees. J’en ai eu, en somme, une 
douzaine. 

“ 7. Autrefois, Tattaque ctait mmri(Memmt suivie d’ua tres violent mal de t^e, qui 
me rendait tres souffrant durant plusieurs heures. J’ai eu le bonbeur de trouver un 
moyen qui neutralise, presque tout-^fiiit, cette suite penible, et c’est surtout pour vous 
indiquer ce moyen que j’ai pris ia liberte de vous ecrire a ce sujet. que I’attaque a 
commence, je me mouilie abondamment le front, les tempes, la nuque, les yeux avec 
de Vmufroide, plus froide et mieux. Je repete cette opersdion plusieurs fois pendant 
que le phenomene optique dure, et je tacbe d’ailleurs de demeurer tranquilie avec les 
yeux fermes. J’ai pratique cet abondaat lavage a I’eau Ixoide, pour la premiere fois, il 
y a quatre ans : Taccident s'est pisse sans mal de tete. La seconde fois, meme operation 
et meme succes. La troisieme fois, j’ai ete atteint loin de chez moi et dans des circoi^ 
stoces ou je n’ai pu avoir de I’eau : le mal de tete est arrive comme jadis avec tout© ^ 
violence. Enfin, a ma demiere attaque, il y a quelques mois, j’ai pu de nouveau employer 
Feau, et le mal de tete n’a pas paru d’une fa^on penible.” 

Tbus &r we notice that the several records to which I have referred hang together 
by an interesting chain of historical succession. Wollastok’s memoir seems to have 
led to those of Abago and Bkewstee, Bkewstee’s gave occasion to Professor Aiey’s, and 
ProfesM^ Ami’s in turn evoked the orderly evidence of Professor Dufoee. 

The next awiount I have to quote is wholly independent of all earlier de^riptions. 
It is Sbr JoHH Hmischel’s, and is to be found in bis ‘ Familiar lectures on Scientific 
Subjects,’ p. 406, in Lecture IX “On Sensorial Vision” (delivered before the Philo- 
sophical and Literary Society of Leeds, Sept. SO^th, 1858). 

“ I was sittii^ one morning very quietly at my breakfast-table, doing nothing and 
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liiinking of nothing, whai I was startled by a singular shadowy a|>pmmce at the omb* 
aide corner of the held of vision of the left eye. It gradually advanced into the field of 
view, and then appeared to be a pattern in straight-lined-angular forms, very much in 
general aspect like the drawing of a fortification, with salient and re-entering angles, 
bastions, and ravelins, with some suspicion of faint lines of colour between the dark lines. 
The impression was very strong, equally so with the eyes open or closed, and it appeared 
to advance slowly from out of the comer till it spread all over the visual area, and 
passed across to the right side, where it disappeared. I cannot ^y how long it lasted, 
hut it must have been a minute or two. I was a little alarmed, looking on it as the 
precursor of some disorder of the eyes, but no ill consequence followed. Several years 
afteiwards the same thing occurred again, and I recognized, not indeed the same precise 
form, but the same general character — ^the fortification outline, tibe dark and bright lines, 
and the steady progressive advance from left to right. I have mentioned this to several 
persons, but have only met with one to whom it has occurred. This was a lady of my 
acquaintance, who assured me that she had often experienced a similar afiection, and 
that it was always followed by a violent headache, which was not the case with me. In 
this case the regularity of the pattern was not great, but the lines were quite straight 
and the angles sharp and well defined. Had it remained stationary, it might be 
assumed that the retina had a stmeture corresponding to the figure, and that some undue 
pressure might render that structure visible. But such an hypothesis is precluded by 
the gradual transit of the lines over every part of the visual area.*’ 

The following extract from a letter from Sir Johh Hebschel to myself (May 4, 1868) 
will show that in his later experience the alFection has begun near the centre of vision. 

‘‘ It is very strange, and I am sure more than a coincidence, that two or three hours 
after I bad read your letter, and while in the act of reading a printed book, I taught 
the impression of the commencement of an attack in the obliteration of one or two letters 
a little to the left and below the point of vision. Soon after, further out to the left in a 
wavy course, the printed letters ran into large angular black zigzags, and then I knew 
what was coming, and shutting my eyes I watched the development of the luminous 
bastions, &c. It was, however, by no means so well developed or striking an instance as 
I ham had, but it is its recurrence evidently as a consequeme of the mind dwelling 
on its description that I look on as worth notice.*’ 

Sir .John Hekschel has very kindly communicated to me his latest experience in a 
letter dated Nov. 17, 18G9. 

‘‘ Since I wrote to you I have been very frequently visited with the phenomenon — ^in 
a greater or less degree, — never, however, with the extreme vividness of colour and dis- 
tinctness of form as heretofore ; and it has assumed some new features, viz. patches of a 
kind of coloured chequer work in some of the comers of the fortification fonms. 

It always now begins with a small glimmer mtsr the middle of the field of view, and 
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J 93m mo^ iistmctly able to mj that it sometimes opens out from left 
i^ f^ili- iwii,sp»ietia4es irom ti^t to left* 

^Sea^ is wbat I find r^orded in a memorandnni of Jnne 22 nit. — fortiication 
in my eyes today. The first was turned leflwards. Colours red and 
bkck, or r^j yellow and black with little blue, and at moments only black and white. 
Also a sort of dinner worked filling in, in (1) rectangular patches, and a carpet-work 
pattern over Ae rest of the [internal] visual area. 

^ ‘ The second and far the brightest and most beautiful in colouring was turned to the 
light Colours very vivid. Red, blue, yellow, black. Not sure of any green.’ 

** I have sometimes had an impression that one eye only was affected — the right eye 
being affected with the right-handed and the left vnth the left-handed spectrum ; but I 
never could devise any means of coming to a conclusion as to this point, and on the 
whole I lean to the opinion that both eyes are concerned in either case.” 

Very recently (1870, Jan 16) I have become acquainted, through the kindness of 
Professor Stokes, with the following description by Sir C. Wheatstone of a form of 
hemiopsia differing from my own in nothing but the total absence of colour. With the 
writer’s permission I insert the whole. 

“I will here subjoin the note I made at the time I was first attacked with this 
affection. 

“ * Sept 80th, 1849. — ^This evening I had a curious affection of vision. Whilst I was 
writing, characters near the centre of -vision became invisible. Thus fixing my eyes on 
the figure C in the group 4f , 4 and 7 were completely obliterated. On closing each eye 
alternately, I found precisely the same result. This did not arise from an ocular speo 
tram, for neither a black nor a coloured spot was projected on the paper, the disappear* 
ance was exactly that of an object when placed in the projection of the entrance of the 
optic nerve. After a short time the spot became larger, spreading towards the left in 
both eyes until it occupied a large oval space ; objects at and near the centre of vision 
reappeared, but nearly the left half of each retina was blinded. The phenomenon in its 
later stages vras accompanied by an effect like the motion of a luminous liquid. At the 
time the luminous mist entirely passed away, about half an hour after its commence- 
ment, a slight fainting sensation came over me.’ 

I have frequently, though generally at very distant intervals, been subject to thia 
affecti<m. It has usually occurred whilst reading. It has always commenced n^r the 
mntm of the retina, and ordinarily expanded towards the left. The zigz^ luminous lin^ 
which border the spectrum extenially do not commence until it has received some ex- 
imnsion, and they become brighter as it enlarges ; before it disappears vision is restored 
to the central part of the retina, and when the zigzag lines arrive at the limit of the field 
of view, the entire -vision becomes clear* On one occasion I drew wilh a pen the outline 
of the spot, a rfiort time after its first development, as it appeared to each eye separately 
projected on the p^per; both outlines exactly corresponded. I have never suffered any 
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itetoly with optical ei^^erimeats, is I beHeTe -as. gcK»i m I 

oc^^tonaliy to ^is affeeti^ lor moie than twenty y^js. TbB only ^iifei3^« to 
toe ^b^omcm m they appear to me and as they are hj &. Mmi m^ 

^t in my they are idmys mimjcsom^ai^ with colour***. 

This thoagh clearly belonging to the lator group (p. 24S), yet in absm^ of «>touf 

shows a towards toe earlier, and suggests that ail toe forms of trauMmt hmniopm 

are but mneties of one and the same affection, differing only in d^^ee of promin^je 
of toek different features. We must look for more connecting links before we can be 
toat it is so. 


Hitherto I bave quoted only from non-medical autoorities, and I toink no one mn 
feil to be struck by toe amount of attention that this objure malady has recmyed feom 
m many writers of such high scientific attainments. 

medical works that I have consulted give but little information concerning 
Transient Hemiopsia. The fullest notice of the subject that I have met with is in 
Tyrrell’s * Di^ases of the Eye’ (voL ii. p. 231), under the head of ** Functional Amau- 
rosis from Cerebral Disturbance.” 

But very lately (April 7, 1870) my attention has been drawn to two passages in the 
writings of earlier authors in which the disease in question is plainly to be recognked. 

first is to be found in the works of Dr. Fcm’HEBOILL, “ Bemarks on the Sick Hc^Miach** 
(a paper read before the Select Sodety of Licentiates, Dec. 14, 1778). Speaking of 
Inittar as an article of diet, he says, Nothing more speedily and effectually gives the 
rick-headach, and sometimes within a very few hours. After breakfast, if much to«t 
«Bd butter has been used, it begins with a singular kind of glimmering in the sight ; 
dbj^s swiftly changing their apparent position, mrrmnied with luminous angle^^ Mks 
thorn of m fortification. Giddiness comes on, headach, and rickn^s. An emetic, and 
wmm water soon wash off the offending matter, and remove these disorders.” 

The other passage to which I refer occurs at pages fi57, 558 of toe first volume 
of ‘ Collections from the unpublished medical writings of toe late Cai^eb Hieuib Pabby, 
of Bato, 1825.* 

After violent fatigue, more specially when ao^ompani^ with fasting eight or te» 
hours, which has often happened to me, and now. Sept. 26, 1868, I have frequaaftf 
experienced a sudden failure of s%ht. The general sight did not app^ itfected; but 
wben I looked at any particular object, it seemed as if sometMag brown, and mme or 
less opake, was interposed betwe^ my eyes and it, so toat I mw it indkrinctly or ^me- 
tones not at all Most generally it seemed to be emefty in toe middle of the object 
while what my sight comprehended all round it, was as di^inct and clmt as mv^ in 
* Sir Chiexi® Wheavstoiti se®t my ^^riptioa before the pajar wa» fiaallj pMcateft. 
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At otitier times, maeli mere isrdy, tibe elond mm on mi© ®& of tibe dir^ Mae 

A^r it itad oonfeoed a few miniito, tlie ot lower edge, I thW^: 

dlwmfs the tipper, app^red bmmded if m edging of ligM of m mgmg sMjge^ and rntm- 
mimg B^ly at right angl^ to its length. The coruscation always seemed to 1^ in one 
eye ; hut hoth it and the cloud existed equally, whether I looked at an object wiA one 
or hoth eyes open. When I shut both eyes, covering them with my hand so as to ex- 
Jude all rays of Hght, the coruscation was still perceptible in the same pla<^, and whrt 
had heen a semi-opake cloud appeared lighter than the rest. When I raised or lowe«^ 
the axes of my eyes, or squinted, the cloud and coruscation, though it mov^ its 
place, still bore the same relation to the object at which I looked. In this way tiiey 
would remain from twenty minutes sometimes to half an hour, the cloud lessening as 
tiie coruscation continued, and the latter sometimes rather suddenly going offi They 
were in me never followed by headach, but seemed evidently connected with the stale 
of the stomach ; for though they sometimes occurred without any feeling of indispcm- 
tion at the time, either there or elsewhere, they generally went oflf with a movement in 
the stomach, producing eructation ; and anything which produced a glow in the stomach, 
with eructation, and perhaps without it, such as brandy, hot water, &c., always hastmi 
their departure.” 


My own experience of Hemiopsia dates from 1854. I was so much struck by the 
first attack that I made a record of it at the time, which I allow myself to transoibe 
here as an authentic and independent, though very incomplete, account. 

“Friday, Oct. 6tb.^ — This morning (the last before the Michaelmas Holidays) I had 

an attack of that half-blindness to which is subject ; she bad one yesterday. It 

came on while I was with Mr. Drew and I noticed it first by being unable to see the 
* t ’ in “ tan A” when I looked at the top. At first it looked just like the -spot which you 
see after having looked at the sun or some bright object ; I thought it might be an eye- 
lash in the way, or something of that sort, but I w’^as soon undeceived when it began ti> 

increase. I then bethought me that it must be the same thing that suffered &om, 

so I let it alone, knowing that it would go off in time, which it did, leaving a mc»t 
terrible headache behind it, which is the w^orst part of it, the blindness itself giving no 
pain whatever^fe When it w^as in its height it seemed like a fortified town with bastions 
all round it, the^ bastions being coloni*ed most gorgeously. If I put my pen into the 
^ace where there was this dimness, I could not see it at all, I could not even distii^uirfi 
the colour of the ink at the end. All the interior of the fortification, so to spa&, was 
WiHng and rolling about in a most wonderful manner as if it was some thick liquid all 
alive. It did not belong only to one eye, but to both, the right eye having tiie moi^” 

* M&w M at King^s (Allege, hoii4<m, fommiy Yis^-Piiaeipsi of the Hadsteafii 

P^tieUry Sehml - 
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, _?lt& accomat df my 'fimt atel: may Tery wett' 'aland for a4^ri^^-of 
m mon€li ago. Hie type lias remained ttnalter^ from tiiatlame to ikfe. It Is not 
«d I emmot remember, wbetber that first attack was <m Ike right ride or oa #ie : 
imm the last words I should think it was the former. 

Since then I hare very frequency been reyisited by this affection, perhaps as oftm as 
m hundred times, possibly much oftener, sometimes at intermls of a month or two, or a 
week or two, or a day or two, sometimes on successire days, sometimes tww^ in the mme 
day, sometimes twice in the same hour, the second attack beginning befoie first Imd 
quite passed away. The circumstances and features of the complaint have ’^ried some- 
what in different atte,cks. I will first describe its usual course, and then refer hi 
yarieties. 

Usu^y after two or three hours’ close reading, especially if I bare h^ insaffidieat 
^^ercise, I become aware that part of the letter I am looking at, or a word at some little 
distmtce jfrom the sight-point ♦ (in most cases, below, to the left), is eclipsed by a dim 
doud-spot that would not be noticed except for this obliteration. Even at this yery 
earliest stage, the tremor, that is so characteristic of the developed disease, can be de- 
tected, and as the cloud enlarges, it b^ins to assume its proper zigzag outline, enriched 
with tinges of colour. 

At this early stage the spot is but faintly luminous in a dark room, or with the eyes 
shut and shaded, and scarcely shows at all against a bright sky. Its shape and colours 
we best seen by looking at a shady part of the ceiling or a neutral-tinted wall. 

When this blind spot makes its appearance close to the centre of vision, as soon as 
it b^ns to spread, and shows a serrated mm*gin, it at once presents the irr^ular horse- 
shoe shape, with one arm adherent to the sight-point, and the other receding firom it 
©utward. The teeth of the adherent arm are small and fine, those of the receding arm 
grow ^ger and larger (Plate XXV. figs. 1-4). 

But when the blind spot takes origin at some distance from the centre of virion, as 
it spreads it preserves its contour unbroken, stellate, nearly circular, until ite margin 
nears the centre of virion ; then the serration at the point n^est the centre riiows irre- 
gularity, and a breach appears in the outline : one branch of the incomplete circle takes 
a smaller pattern of zigz^, and attaches itself to the centre of vision, the o^^r banch 
takes a larger pattern of zigzag and recedes (Plate XXV. figs. fi-8). 

The enlargement is slow at first, and gradually quickens. i 

Almost from the very first it may be nofreed that parts of the faint cloud have a slow 
roHiiig heaving swaying motion to and fro, by which the outEne is altered fetan rime fe> 
rime and again restored in the gradual outward ^read ; and au]^t^ded to feis slow 
rolling there is mpid fiickering tremor (about five vibrarions p®* ^tmnd) irfriiemaJ^mal 
rays, affecting especially such parts as are roHing at the wme rime. 

♦ I Itsf® flie mLjxmmmn ** stgbt-priiil,*’ ** primi 

tw ri the of vfew,” to dignify fiio oti wMdb too iho 
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(1) p^nal otitWisa^ sp^id of Iftie wbole, (2) slow 
^ f P) taroipor of the me chsyratc^s^o of tMs 

Mm- tibe dloM its borders, its central region b^ns to fade, and dlear Tmon 

to retnm in the concavity of the seething crescent. A& &st as the trembling 
KdJiB^ margin encroaches on the clear field outside, so hst the power of 'toe 

imemy m wiming and the fiiculty of sight is reasserting itself in the rear of Ms advmice 
<P^e XX¥. figs. 4 & 8). 

The ^ht of both eyes is affected exactly in the same manner and in toe same degr^ 
{toough naturally that eye seeTns most affected which corresponds to the obliterated mde 
of toe field of view, because the nasal half of the field of view of either eye is more 
limited, and vision there is less distinct than on the temporal side). Whether the 
one eye, or the other, or both, be open, the same strange sight is seen — no mere 
general resemblance, but absolute identity, indubitable, unmistakable. Every angle of 
the outline, every gleam of colour, is still there, in its place, — survives the ordeal of 
alternate closure of the eyes, unaltered except by its own gradual outward spread. 

When the eyes rest on a printed page, the cloud is seen as a faint shade of horseshoe 
shape, with serrated margin, bright-lined in some places, and varied with changing 
gleams of red and blue and yellow and green and orange, in order of frequency, now 
one colour, now another, slowly waxing and waning in harmony with the unrest around. 
All words and letters covered by this strange intruder are completely blotted out ; those 
immediately adjoining the margin seem smeared into it, not cut off sharp ; while inside 
toe horseshoe there is gradual tmnsition from the unseen to the seen, again. The 
tremor and rolling are plainly recognized. 

Looking at any surface of uniform colour, as a green waU-paper, or a red table-cover, 
or a mahogany table, the cloud is scarcely to be seen at all : it partakes of the general 
hue of the field on wMch it lies, and only reveals itself by the bright lines and gleams 
of colour at the margin, by the tremor and rolling that belong to them, and by toe obli- 
teration of toe grain of the wood and minor markings. 

Looking at the bright sky, the affected portion of the field of view appears as a faint 
shadowy curved cloud. The bright lines at its margin are not conspicuous, except when 
they show gleams of gay colours. The boiling and tremor are well seen. 

Looking at a white ceiling in shade, the display is seen perhaps most favourably. The 
bright lines of the margin contrast with dark lines behind them ; the space immediately 
within toe margin is seen to be partly broken up into wedges and angular figures of faint 
l%ht and shade, especially towards the larger end of the curved cloud, which is receding 
foim the ^atm of sight and shows a larger pattern in every respect, — ^lar^ xip^, 
laiger wedges largo: boiling, and stronger tremor. Any gleams of colour are well ^n. 

When toe eyes are so directed that part of the cloud is seen against the sky, and part 
^Mnst toe dark waU, it may he noticed that the jagged arch appears faintly dark 
4^inst toe toy, and faintly light against the wail; bat the part seen against sky is de* 
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^4'gteat dlificttlly m j^x^nMng thte toositioii fyum l%iter to iartop, :- ^ , -r 
l^e eye&igM thas affected, tkoi^lii whcdly blind to boundaries td light m 

dis^nali^^ fen* toe re^i^n oi light, in quantity. Ifhe ll^kt is mm^ almoi^ mm^ 
toongh all definirion is blnired and blotted out. 

But, trades being open to ^aeral impre^ons of Mglit md toade itom without, toe 
rioaded |mteh on toe field of riew has an inherent luminority c«f its own, M toe ob* 
serrer touts Ms eyes and carefully shades them, or (better) retires into a dark room wito 
Ms ey^ open, he se^ a faintly luminous curved figure in the dato, brilMaatiy ^ged 
along its mxmted outline, — the bright maigin supported by a trench of bladk, and in 
dil^^t places gleaming with red and blue and other coioura The tremor md boilii^ 
are b»utifully seen (Plate XX,V. figs. 1-9). 

M^nwhiie toe disease extends with gradually increasing rapidity, and spreading <mt- 
wards invades the more distant parts of the field of risiem. StiH the small end of toe 
carve points ever to an imaginary cynosure at toe centoe of sight, the rest of toe «uto 
sweeping away into outer regions, where the mind has great difficulty in watching ite 
foma. Towards the outer extremity, where the zigs^ pattern is much larger and less 
defined, and where toe cloud dies away confusedly, as the di^ase attains its height, the 
turbulence of motion becomes greatly exalted ; toe outskirts of toe visual aiea seem to 
be boiling over with tumultuous light, that may be seen at times to collect itself in a 
milying-point here and there, and presently to stream away again along the shore of toe 
seething sea, splendid witli large gleams of blue md red and green. 

The climax is generally reached in twenty or twenty-five minutes from the first 
beginning. Then the large arm, having overspread the margin of the field, begins to 
fede and leave the lower part to recover slowly firom toe storm. The small arm k the 
1^ to perish ; it remains in strength while the large arm is dying awray ; but soon toe 
outward spr*^d carries it in turn to the upper margin of the field, and it thene exhibits 
the same fervour that characterized toe career of the laiger end. The whole dmmtim 
of the phenomenon is just half an hour, often with curious exactors. 

When toe disease is about halfway advanced, I generally observe toe rudiments of a 
fesh attack, b^finning n^urly where the first began, and sometimas advancing » ^ 
to exhibit its bastioned maigin, with rolling and tremor, as though toe perfonaaa^ 
were to be rehmrsed from beginning to end {Plate XXV. %. 9, B). But tome it stops 
and fad® away, unle® it arise on the opposite ride, when I have toown a 
develope itself immediately afrer the first. 

The s%ht feels somewhat for ten or fifteen miauto after toe fioM 
of toe phenomenon. 

Throughout toe ®rlimr part of this visual* dmm^emmt 1 mm dmma^aaA_ 
my :^iilti® me fr^ to observe toe pbrniomeim tdi^y md It ki^ 

toe end, when the boiling is at its height, toat toe and tka 

a presage that it is going to i^e. The hmd^e mmm mu g»duri5y: it - k 
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itadb is ttoriMi ccwii^ of an attack of tranj^nt JE^iiopm m mj &m, I will 
i»^ti<ni fticfe abnomal foims as seem to haye intecest 
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'Bmimmg ihe nomeadature of the disease, I think we must xecognke the inaccnmc^ 
and a^iflkiescy of ^e name ‘ Hemiopsia’ or ‘ Hemiopia,* used by BESWB^m and others, 
fi^ecially m the same name has been given, appropriately, to the graver mnf more per- 
manent half-Mindness, in which “ the line of demarcation between the sensitive and 
bhnd part of the retina is vertical and sharply defined” (Badee, p. 447). I am tempted 
to Icmk ior a single word which shall express the most striking feature of the morbid 
vi^n. In Sir John Hebschel*s account (above, p. 251), it will be seen that he was much 
^ruck by the resemhlauce to a fortified wail “ with salient and re-entering angles, ba^ 
timis, mid ravelins and writing last year, he speaks of the visual phenomenon as “ the 
‘ Fmrtificntion Pattern.’ ” Dr. Fotheegill’s words (above, p. 254) are, “ surrounded with 
luminous angles, like those of a fortification'* Other persons also have habitually 
used this expression in describing their own experience. I think this similitude may 
furnish me vnth the word I seek, and I venture to propose the name ‘ Teichopsia’ 
town-wall, vision) to represent the bastioned form of transient Hemiopsia which I 
have been describing, not without a reminiscence of some words of Tennyson’s : 

** as yonder waUn 

£^e rfowly to a mime dowly breathed, 

A chvd lltat gathered shape." 

Various particulars, which would have burdened the description, I have reserve for 
ccmsideration here. 

CirmmMances of the attack . — Want of exercise, sedentary employment, close reading 
and writing, are the usual antecedents of Teichopsia. It generally comes on while the 
eyes are engaged with toilsome reading. Several times I have believed the attack to h^ 
&voured by bad windy weather, for the reason that different members of my family have 
been affected on the same day, in such weather, though unaware of the synchronism tffl 
afterwards. I am careful to add this last caution, because I have thought (and by 
i^fe^nc® to the quotation above, page 252, it will be seen that Sir John Hessehbl 
eaterteined the same idea) that an attack might be induced by the mind dwelling on the 
description or imagination of the thing. 

Sudden change of air and living have sometimes seemed to be the exciting cau^. On 
one occasion, some years ago, on going into the country for a winter holiday, I had Aree 
or four attacks in the first two days. 

Over exercise may bring it on, I believe. It has come on «^er a long walk before 
break&st. It will be remembered that Dr. Wollaston attributes his first attack to a 
dm&r cause. 
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^ “ 'SItave Ibam atta^ei mhm I hsya Ijeen <mlW .early ater 

Miaas the attach has moettmml^ minglmg with a d^m, Ipom whieh I uradtee aiA 
JSM <he ^eetacle in fall ferr our. Sometimes, I heHeve, I have p^ed thro«^ it witfr- 
out waking, for I have hem half aware of it in my deep, and have fonnd die dntt head- 
ache on me in die momh^, 

Jfot nnfeqnently I have fonnd it impossible to assign any canse for the attacic. 

Fediim m the field . — The first spot of blindness never spring np (with me) e^mM^ 
m the ^iire of vision. Even when most centrals it is^recognisied as lying a veiy little 
to one dde or the other ; and this slight excentricity determines the dde of the field 
whidi the will occupy in its development. With me, the left side is ai^t^ 

moie fireqnaatly than the right. The most usual position of origin is S'® or 4® to the 
left of, and S° or 4® below, the centre. I remember one ca^ in which the attack b^m 
at a much greater distance in the ^me direction ; but I have never had any experience 
of suih a course of the cloud as Sir J. Heeschel describes in his paper quoted above 
(p. 2S1), coming into view at the extreme left, and gradually extending to the right over 
the whole field. 

AmmaUen in the course of the IHseme . — In one or two cases, after reaching a certain 
|xiint of development, the phenomenon has died awny without ripening ; it has suffered 
breach of continuity in its walls opposite the natural gap, and then each part has faded 
separately (Plate XXVI. fig. 3). In one of these cases the disease began at the beginning 
of a walk before breakfast in summer, and died prematurely as I walked briskly on. In 
the case above alluded to as having taken origin at an unusual distance below and to 
the left of the sight-point, the cloud preservcid its contour unbroken for an unusual 
length of time, and took a marked oval shape, until the gradual approach of its wall 
towards the centre led to an opening on that side, with adherion of one arm (small-toothed) 
to the centre, and retreat of the other (large-toothed) towards the periphery of the field, 
bn only one instance have I noticed the small end of the curve refusing allegiance to the 
^nti^ of right, and then the course of the phenomenon corresponded to that given in 
the diagram that accompanies Professor Aiby’s paper on Hemiopsy. 

I believe the small end of the curve is always the tipper of the two. It is in all 
the e^es of which I have kept any record, and I cannot remember any instance of tibe 
reverse*. 

The shape of tiie curve has varied considerably in different instant. Sometimes it 
has been as flat as is represented in Prof^or Aiby’s diagiam, when tibe plmnommon 
has not been well developed in other respects ; but in far the greater number of it 
ai^mes a full horseshoe Aape. 

When a second attack has followed cloi^ upon the firri, I have noti«^ that, b^d^ 
the flattening of the curve, the salient angles of the mar^n have bastt le^ d^n^» and 
the marginal lines of light 1^ clemr. 

♦ Siaee writing them wor& (18T0, Jaa. 22} 1 hsre lis4 m of ia wMrii dm- 

aim tiie smaller pattern, an3 offered m^r dleiant dk^mm i& dm 
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i cssiiot r^memter anj iBstance in which the clonfl, ^ringing tip an^ spreading on 
nne ®de of the field, has ever traasgressed the vertical mi^mn line. I believe it has 
done so, hot I mnnot sp^k positively on the point. (In Sir JoHif H»®sc®Ei.1g 
ca^ it is distinctly stated that the shadowy intruder swept over the whole field frem 
1^ to i%ht; and Ttebsll speaks of instances in which the blindness ** increases so as 
to mtmd over the whole field of vision.”) 

Cblowr.’ — ^When viewed in the ^dark, the general hue of the selfilnminons cloud is 
ysilowish-wMte. The casual gleams with which it is adorned are, in order of frequency, 
red and blue, yellow, green, oranga They seem to belong to the bright lines of the 
margin, hut are less definite, and appear* sometimes to spread over a wider space ; hut 
it is by BO means easy to determine the exact relations of the various tracts of light and 
shade in the turbulence and trembling that prevail ; especially when it is home in mind 
that in order to do so the attention must leave the centre of sight and by effort of will 
transfer itself to a point 20® or 30° or 40® removed from the centre. 

Seqmlm. — ^The headache has been very slight in some cases ; but generally is very 
oppressive, with some degree of “ eyeball pain.” The nausea, usually slight, was sufficient 
to produce vomiting on one occasion. I have never experienced any affection of speedh 
with or after these attacks. But lately they hare been followed by a slight disturbance 
of hearing, in which external sounds gave rise to a momentary * rumbling ’ in my ears. 

I have once or twice tried to relieve the headache by the plan which M. Diifoue 
recommends — abundant application of cold water to head and face, — but without 
success. The action of an emetic in no way prevented the cephalalgia. Indeed I have 
little reason to regard any gastric derangement as the cause of the affection in my case ; 
and though the stomach is secondarily affected, yet the primary disease is not easily 
reached by simply acting on the stomach. 


In one case (among my friends) with which I am well acquainted, these attacks have 
been very frequent from an early age till middle life. The bastioned outline is a striking 
feature in this case ; but I am not able to say whether the blindness does or does not 
tran^ress the median vertical line of the field of view. It is always spoken of as ‘ half- 
blindness/ Formerly the attendant headache used to be very severe, accompanied with 
prolonged vomiting. Latterly the visual affection has been more oppressive than the 
headache, and its advent greatly dreaded. Sometimes the speech is affected, and the 
memory at the same time ; on one occasion the mouth was seen to be drawn to one side. 
The cau^ has been easily recognized in previous anxiety and mental distress, trouble- 
some letter-writing, and the like. 

In another the phenomena are much less definite. The first sign of the approach 
an attack is a h^f-puzzled suspicion that the eye does not see all it ought, and it 
squires gazing at smrounding objects to settle the doubt. Once it began with 

2 m 
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''l^ia a im Mb^ iaark,m»4'4» ^liaglag ^ mm ei ti^ ^ <^ia^B^tli 
mark tie mm b^uwe invisible ja^Bt tie moment when tkm two lines wei^ m'^m foltt 
of eoimadiiig. Again and again tie trial was made, ineffi^mallj, MM th^ natoo of ^ 
Mlorewaa r^^nized in tie gradual development of Mie bliadnew. Tie of 
mmt lave been exactly central. In this case there is no deinite sermted mmgin, no 
mlmt^ no curve, nothing of which a picture can be pade. He obscurity gat^^ like 
a cloudy film or gauze over the field, oppre^ive to the eyes, and aocompan^ with km^ 
mhe and nausea, and pa^s away after a doubtful period, leaving the imprewbn ^kmM it 
is laia^ by di^rder of the stomach. To this case the naipe Teicho|^ia is quite inappM- 
mble ; but the spread of the blindness from a small central spot, its ^tenrion over a 
grmt part of the field, and its final disappearance, ^tablish it a dii^ct variety of Ate 
m6am affiection. 

In yet a third case which I have recently met with, the blindness is sometimes bro^ht 
on by looking at a striped wall-paper or a striped dress. The appearam^ before the eyes 
is described as zigzag, wavy, quivering, witliout colour. The first attack, in adult age, 
wm followed by partial paralysis of one side ; and later attacks have almost always had 
a sequel of defective speech, and tingling at the tip of the tongue, at the tip of the nose, 
and in the fingers and thumb. 

I think I have accumulated evidence enough in the foregoing pages to establish Ae 
^ct that Aere is a distinct form of transient hemiopsia, presenting the following main 
characteristics : — 

1. Dependence on mental anxiety, bodily exhaustion, overwork to the ey^, gastric 
derangement, want of exercise. 

2. Origin from a small spot near the centre of vision. 

B, Orderly outward spread from Ae original spot, ^ 

4. BlindneM to boundaries, but not to general impressions of Mgbt and o^lour. 

5. Lummosity in the dark. 

6. Bright bastioned margin, with gleams of various colours, 

7. Tremor and ‘ boiling.* 

8. Gradual oixjupation of one f lateral) half of the field of vmw. 

9. Gradual recovery of clear vision in rear of the outward-sprmding cimdL 

10. Disappearance of the phenomenon after about half an hour, 

11. Sequelae : headache and nausea, and sometimes aftection of ^^ch l^Bfegj 
and even an approach to hemiplegia. 

As to the mutual ^at of the risual derangement, aM the fiwfe of Ams mm in 
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of Br. WoiiiASTOH’s condusion, that it is ia the bmin. The point that most distinctly 
h€^s npon ^is question is the exact agreement of the two eyes in the nature, extent, 
and degree of their affection. 

Closing either eye, the scope of the other eye is blurred by the selfsame bastioned 
cloud*; and the effort of the will is pow'erless to disregard it and see through it. * 

The sight of both eyes being thus equally affected, we must conclude, assuming the 
semidecussation of the optic nerves at the chiasma, that the scat of the affection must 
lie at some point behind the chiasma of these nerves. 

The main division {that seems to offer itself) into dextral and sinistral teichopsia will 
correspond then to the distinction between right and left permanent hemiopsia, and will 
depend upon temporary affection of the left oi nght optic tiact, or its origin in the cor- 
responding optic thalamus 

The circumstances which determine the attack, whether those of bodily exhaustion, 
or mental fatigue and distress, or gastric deiangement, all seem to me more likely to 
affect the inner integral paits of the brain than such outlying dependencies as the optic 
tracts, and lead me to suppose that the affection is in the former rather than in the latter. 
The partial parahsis, the loss of speech and of memory, and the derangement of hearing, 
that sometimes follow an attack of teichopsia, all point to the same conclusion. But, in 
truth, the ladical connexions of the optic tiacts seem to be so wide, that it is impossible 
at present to do more than guess at the locus morbi. Such cases as Sir John Herschel’s, 
wheie the cloud passed oier the whole field from left to right, can only he explained by 
supposing the disturbance to lie in some region of the biam where the opposite halves 
are m contact 

Finally, as to the natuie of the local mischief: — Is it a temporaiy suspension of 
function, propagated by contiguity, among the nei\e-ccils of the visual sensonum 
(wherever that may be), due to lascular congestion, and 3elle^ed by the relief of that 
congestion’ Does the headache, following dose upon the departure of the moiliid 
visiop, tell of the further piopagation of the neinous disturbance into paits of the brain 
w^here disturbance is ache, as m the visual tiact distinbance is abnoimal sensation of 
light 1 And the detriment to speech and heai mg that has occasionally bcjen noticed, 
does it mean extension of the same distuibance still further into the regions of brain- 
substance appropriate to those functions ? 

The phenomena are so definite and so localized, and their course is so regular, that 
we can hardly avoid the convictiou tliat theii cause is equally definite and equally local- 
ized ; audit is difficult to admit so ^ague an agent as iier\ous sympathy with gastric 
derangement, except as acting through the medium of some secondary local manifesta- 
tion in the brain. 

* This is invariably the case with myself and with most of those who have noted those phenomena ; bnt 
while preparing these pages for the press (May 12th, 1870) I have received a note from Sir Jons Herschei., 
with the following postscript.—" On the 16lh ult., at waking, I found the ‘ FoitihcaUon pattern ' cerUtudy in 
my left eye o>dy, and much more vivid with the eye open and looking at paper than when closed.” 
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Bearded merely as a disease, Teic^opsia, thongh by no means \mimj>ortant, may. be 
^OBgbt hardly desendng of the attentiem of seienti&c men ; but regarded as a veritable 
^ Photograph * of a morbid process going on in the brain, its interest and importance 
cannot be too strongly insisted upon. 

In conclii|ion, I regret to be obliged to leave so much doubt upon so many points of 
the subject I have been dealing with. As fitoro evidence arises, and more .systematic 
obserA^ations are gathered, I hope these doubts may be removed. Meanwhile our duty 
is to collect and record in confidence that they will airange thems#dves inU) a theory 

sooner or later. No two cases of this disease present exact!) the same h'atures : every 
one illustration of the rest; and by the accumulation and comparison of accurate 
records we may hope that the transition from facts isolated to facts linked by the clue 
of theory will be soon attaint 


Explanation op Pirates. 

PLATE XXV. 

bigs. 1-4. Early stages of sinistral Teichopsia (see p. 25C) beginning dost- to tlu' sight- 
point, as seen in the dark. The letter O marks ibe sighr-point m CAcry 
figure. 

Figs. 5—8. A similar series of the early stages of sinistra! Teicliopsia beginning u few 
degrees belovr and to the left of the sight-point. 

Kg. 9. Sinistral Teichopsia fully developed, h. Beginning of a secondnry attack, ^hicb 
never attains full deA'eiopmcnt unless it aris<j on the opposite sidi* 

PLATE XXVI. 

Fig. 1. Diagram to show the progress of tlie attack in any given ease of simstna! 

Teichopsia beginning close to (he sight-point but a little to the left. ^The 
successive cur\es denote the siiccessi\e stages r»f the attack and positions of 
the arch, not transgressing the median vertical lim.*. 

Fig. 2. Similar to fig. I, for a case of sinistral Teichopsia beginning some dislauce below 
and to the left of the sight-point. 

Fig. 3, Teichopsia, fading prematurely, losing continuity opjiosite ^<^e natuml gap in 
its wall, and terminating by resolution. 
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(hmMhuMmis to TerrmtrM Magnetimi, — Wo, XII* The MagmeUc Bmrwg ofths 
Briiuh MmtiSs reduced to the Epoch 1842*5. By Gmeml Mr Ebwabb SABOTi, 
K,CW., I¥esidmt of the Moytd Society. 

RemTod June 15, — ^Eead June 16, 1870. 

The Magnetic Surrey of the British Islands originated with a few persons interested in 
that branch of experimental science who attended the third Meeting of the British A^o- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, held at Cambridge in June 1833. 

On his return to Dublin from attendance at that Meeting, Dr. Humphey Lloyh, the 
present Provost of Trinity College, Dublin, who was then its Professor of Natural Phi- 
losophy, proposed to myself, then serving on the Staff of the Army in Ireland, to unite 
with him in an endeavour to realize such an undertaking, by a commencement which 
should be at first limited to Ireland. Fortunately I had with me at the time the 
instruments which I had employed for similar purposes in several arctic and equatorial 
voyages; and being then quartered in the South-West District of Ireland, I found it not 
incompatible with my military duties to undertake the Southern portion of the island, 
whilst Professor Lloyd occupied himself in the Northern portion. Our observations 
were continued at intervals throughout 1834 and until the autumn of 1836, in the 
summer of which year we were joined by Captain James Clark Ross, R.N., who had 
been associated with me in similar undertakings in Arctic countries. 

A provisional report of our operations, drawn up by Professor Lloyd, w^as presented 
to the British Association assembled in Dublin in 1835, and was printed in 1836 in the 
4th volume of the Reports of the Association. • 

Mr. Robert Were Fox, who was pi-esent at the Dublin Meeting of the Association 
in 1835, brought with him an apparatus for magnetic obseivation on a new construction 
of Ms own invention, which, when the Meeting terminated, he employed in the course 
of a tour in the West and North of Ireland, the results of which were incorporated in 
Professor Lloyd's report adverted to in the last paragragh. 

In 1836, having obtained two months’ leave of absence from military duties in Ireland, 
I employed them in extending the Survey to twenty-seven stations in Scotland, weE 
distributed over that country, and forming the basis of a memoir on the Scottish Isoclinal 
and Isodynamic Lines, which w as printed in the fifth volume of the Reports of the Assck 
ciation, published in 1837. 

In the summer of 1837 Professor Lloyd commenced the magnetic survey of England 
by observations at fourteen stations, principally in the midland and southern districts ; 
and m the same summer Profes^r Johh Philups, who as one of the Secretaries of the 
MDCOCLXK. 2 k 
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Associatioii liad pai'ticipated in ^rly interest which had cdginatei at the 
Matings of the Association, visited and ob^rved at twenty-four stations, chiefly in the 
north of England. In the same summer Mr. Fox ob^rved at twmity stations in ^e 
north of England, and south of Scotland ; and in the summer of 1838 at eight additional 
stations in the south of England. In the sameyeai^ (1837 and 1838} Captain Jamis 
Boss employed himself almost unremittingly in magnetic observation, visiting for the 
purpose fifty-eight stations, extending over England, Ireland, and Scotland genemlly ; 
whilst in the same years (1887 and 1838) my own observations comprehended twenty- 
two stations, distributed for the most part round the coast of England and Wales, and 
extending into Ireland and Scotland, so as to elFect a more perfect connexion of the 
different Lines. A general pro\isional account of the results which had been thus 
obtained was drawn up by myself at tbe request of my colleagues, and uras printed in 
1839 in the 7th volume of the Beports of the British Association. 

In the year 1856, twenty years having elapsed since the proceedings which have been 
thus referred to, the General Committee of the British Association deemed it expedient 
that the Survey should be resumed, partly with a view of adding other stations to those 
which had been included in the earlier operations, and partly for the purpose of repeat- 
ing the observations at some of the earlier stations, with the new of examining the 
amounts of secular change which might appear to have taken place in the interval. The 
five persons who had taken part in the operations of 1835-38 were requested by the 
General Committee to continue their services, with the addition of Mr. John Welsh, 
Superintendent of the Magnetic Establishment at Kew. I was not myself present at the 
Cheltenham Meeting of the British Association in 1856 when the resolution was passed, 
requesting that a repetition of the survey of 1837 should be made by the same persons 
by whom the earlier survey had been accomplished; but on my return to England 
in 1856, finding my own name standing first in the list of the Committee by whom the 
work w'as to be accomplished, I lost no time in proposing to my colleagues such arrange- 
ments as seemed suitable for the accomplishment of the object which the Association had 
in view. The survey of the Scottish portion of the British Islands was entrusted to the 
very able hands of Mr. Welsh : who, in the summer and autumn of 1857, determined the 
Magnetic Elements at several stations in the Interior and on the East Coast of Sf^otland ; 
and in the same season of the following year, extended the Survey to the West Coast, 
the Hebrides, and the Orkney and Shetland Islands. This work was performed with all 
Mr. Welsh’s wonted accuracy and completeness; and with a devotion which was but 
too great, for the exposure to inclement weather acting on a previous delicacy of health 
proved the immediate occasion of the illness which at last terminated fatally. Science 
lost in him not only a zealous and accomplished worker, but one of rare gifts and qua- 
lities, affording yet higher promise of usefulness, if his had been a prolonged life. A 
provisional account of the results of Mr. Welsh’s operations, ^rawn up by Mr. Balfohb 
Stswabt, his successor in the superintendence of the Magnetic Observatory at Kew, was 
printed in the Beport of the Aberdeen Meeting of tbe British Association in 1859. 
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lOkey© was rmscm to kope that the Irish, portion of the Surrey wonld he repeated hy 
l^feisor Li^oxb, with the aid of other members of the Royal Irish Academy, who pro- 
posed that, when made, it should he printed in the Transactions of that Academy. 

For ^me time I cherished the hope that the English Surrey would be accomplished, 
m before, by the joint labours of the original observers ; and accordingly I commenced 
my share of the work in the summer of 1858 ; but as time advance4, it became evident 
that circumstances of health and the pressure of other employments and duties stood 
in the way of the hoped for combined operation. My own avocations would not permit 
me to devote to this object so much time consecutively as would have been required for 
its accomplishment in a single year ; but by employing in it portions of the summers 
of 1858, 1859, 1800, 1861, and 1862, I obtained observations for the determination of 
the isodynamic and isoclinal lines at twenty-four well-distributed stations. The Decli- 
nation was supplied for several points on the coasts of the TJnited Kingdom by Captain 
Fbebesic John Evans, R.N., F.R.S., from observations made by several naval officers 
between the years 1855 and 1861. A general notice of the results thus obtained was 
printed in the volume of the British Association Reports for 1801, together with the 
details of my own observations. 

Haring premised this general historical statement I proceed to a more circumstantial 
notice of some points of detail. 

Corrections employed for secular clinmje. 

A. Declination . — The observations of the Declination comprised in the Siirc-ey supply 
six stations in )Scotland at which that element was determined with suitable accuracy, at 
an interval in each case of nineteen or twenty years. The observers in all these in- 
stances were Captain James Ross at the earlier date, i. e. in 18 38 ‘5, and Mr. Welsh at 
the later date, i. e. 1857*5 or 1858*5. The details are as follows: — 


Stations. j 

Lat. N. 

Lerwick 

60 09 

Kirkwall.. 

58 59 

Wick 

58 25 

Gokpie 

57 58 

Inveroess ...... 

57 28 

Aberdeen 

57 09 


Long. E. I 


Observer. 


T 


358 53 
.357 02 
356 55 

356 03 
355 49 

357 55 


I f Ross, 
j Welsh. 
! I Ross. 

1 Welsh, 
1 Ross. 
Welsh. 
Ross, 
Welsh, 
j Ross, 

1 W’elsh, 
Ross, 
j Welsh. 


Date. 


1838*5 

1858'5 

1838*5 


1838-5 

1858*5 

1838-5 

1858-.5 

1838*5 

1857-5 

1838-5 

1857-5 


Delination 

observed. 


i 


Average j Mean 
annual i secular 
decrease. | change. 


} 


27 09 w. 

25 18 w. 
27 47 w. 

26 17 w. 

27 41 w. 

26 04 w. 

27 54 w. 

26 15 w. 

27 39 w. 

25 57 w. 

26 21 w. 
24 36 w. 


years. 

20 

20 

20 

20 

19 

19 


5*5 

4*5 

4*9 

5*0 

6-4 

5*5 


In the Philosophical Transactions for 1863, Art. XII., p. 291, it is shown that, at the 
Kew Magnetic Observatory (lat. SI"" 29^ N., long. 359'" 42^ E.), the average rate of dimi- 
nution of the Westerly Declination in 1858-59 was 6^*8 yearly (the decrease having 
heea a little less, in the years immediately preceding and a little more in the years 
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following that epash)* W® may iafe,^^mi^neBtiy, ^at the 
efif ihe Declination was somewhat gieater in ^ sonth-e^t of feglanil, than it was M to 
^me j^iiod in Scotland: and we find It suited by Br, LnoTD, in vol. i, p«^e ^ of the 
M^aetical ObsexFadons at Tjdnity Collie in DubMn, that in the yearn 1840 to 184S 
Ae rate of decreed in Dublin was about 6'* 9. 

In conformity w^th the^ premises, the secular change of the Declination, at the 
Epoch of 1842*5 to which the observations of the British Survey are referred, has hem 
assumed to have been an annual decrease of West Declination of approximately §'•§ 
in Scotland and the noith of England, increasing to 6^*2 in the middl© anJ southern 
pm*t of England, and to 6'* 9 in Deland. 

B. Inclmation, — In Scotland and the adjacent islands the survey supplies seventeen 
stattens at which observations of the Inclination were made at intervals of nineteen 
years and upwaids. They are brought together in the following Table. 









Annual 

Statiosu 

liat N. 

I^ng. E. 

Observer. 

Bate. 

observed. 

Interval. 

secular 

decrease. 






! 

years. 


I^erwick 

60 09 

358 53 


' Sabine. 
Ross. 

1818*5 

1838-5 

74 22 i 
73 45 i 

^20 

1*60 j * 



Welsh. 

1858*5 

73 13 I 

j 20 

Kirkwall 

59 00 

357 02 


Ross. 

1838*5 

73 20 j 

1 20 

1*90 



U elsh. 

1 858*5 

72 42 : 

Wick 

58 24 

356 55 


‘ Ross. 

1838*5 

73 20 j 

1 20 

1*95 



\V elsh. 

1858*5 

72 41 ! 





‘ Sabine. 

1836*5 

72 56 I 




57 58 

356 03 



1 838*5 

73 04 1 

- 21 

1*62 j 



W^elsh. 

1858*5 

72 26 1 





' Sabine. 

1836*5 

72 46 i 



Inverness 

57 28 

355 49 


Ross. 

1838*5 

72 46 1 

1 20 

1*90 * 





Welsh. 

1857*5 

72 08 { 


1 





‘ Sabine. 

1836*5 

71 37 { 




55 35 

357 16 



1837*5 

1»57*5 

71 38 j 
70 55 

. 20*5 

2*07 ! 



Welsh. 


55 45 

358 00 


Koss. 

1838*5 

71 42 1 

I 

2*47 1 



W elsh- 

1857*5 

70 55 j 

Alford 

57 13 

357 15 


Sabine. 

j 1836*5 

72 22 1 
71 46 1 

j. 

1*71 



Welsh. 

i 1857*5 

Fort Augnstus . 

57 08 

355 20 


Sabine. 

Welsh. 

I 1836*5 
j 1857*5 

72 40 ! 
72 03 


1*76 





' Sabine. 

' 1836*5 

71 50 

} 


Edinburgh 

65 57 

356 49 


Fox. 1 

f 1837*5 

71 50 

1 20*5 

1*92 





Welsh, j 

1857*5 

71 H 

J 


Gretna 

55 01 

356 56 


f Fox. j 

1837*5 

71 29 

70 46 

i 20 

2*15 



i Welsh. 1 

1857*5 

Braemar 

67 01 

356 35 

1 

' Sabine. 

1836*5 

72 14 

1 21 

2*05 



^ Welsh. 

1857*5 

71 31 

Jordanhill 

55 54 

355 39 

j 


Sabine. 

Sabine. 

1838*5 

1853*5 

72 14 

71 30 

1 21 

2*10 

Campbelton ... 

55 23 

354 22 ! 


Sabine. 

Welsh. 

1836*5 

1 1857*5 

71 56 

71 14 

1 21 

2*00 

Helensburgh ... 

56 00 

355 19 


Sabine. 

Welsh. 

1836*5 

1857*5 

72 17 j 
71 30 1 

1 21 

2*24 

Cumbray i 

I 55 48 

355 08 

■ 

Sabine. 

, Welsh. 

1836-5 

1857*5 

72 01 J 
71 29 1 


il‘52 

Glasgow ^ 

55 51 

355 46 


" Sabine. 
Fox. 

1836*5 

1837*5 

72 02 i" 
72 05 } 

1*83 

- 20*5 






L 

[Welsh. ^ 

1857*5 

71 26 j 
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i^^ii iwate' A^ig6 ribwtt by thk Table h m. ai^tml ^imiautten of T*94, or 
; wMeb bas beea a^rdingly employed m &e redactioa to tbe mean 
{184S*6) ^ all the obserraticais at the Scotch Stations 
1m ISoglaad the aamber of stations at which we have determinations of the Inclinaticn 
at interval® of considerable dotation (within the limits of the time comprehended by the 
iwrvii^) are mnch fewer, bat they are sufficient to supply a satisfactory approximation 
to &e amount of the secular change for the short intervals for which the corrections are 
squired. ^On the eastern side of England we have five localities, at all of which the In- 
dybftation was observed at intervals comprehending from 21'5 to 24 years. These, witli 
their respective geographical positions and the resulting annual decrease of the Incfina- 
tion at each, are shown in the following Table, viz. : — 






Long. E. 

Observer. 

Date. 

observed. 

359 37 


r Phillips. 

1837*5 

1 70 42 ; 


Ross. 

1838*5 

70 43 1 



I Sabine. 

1859-5 

69 59 ! 

1 19 


f Ross. 

1838*5 

69 46 ! 


Sabine. 

1861-5 

68 55 i 

1 5® 

1 

' Ross. 

1838-5 

69 29 i 


Sal>int*. 

1861-5 

68 39 i 

0 07 

i 

1 Lloyd. 

1B36-5 ^ 

69 42 

1 

Sabine. 

1860-5 : 

68 42 i 



f Sabine. 

1837-5 

69 03 

1 23 


Ross. 

1838-5 

68 57 



[ Sabine. 

1860-5 

68 06 


Aonosi 

.■secular 

change. 


Scarborough 

Cromer 

Lowestoft ... 
Cambridge .. 

Margate 


54 17 

52 56 
52 28 
52 13 

M 23 


^ 23-0 


- 24-0 


2*23 

2*22 

2*17 

2*50 

2-40 


On the western side of England we have four stations at w^hich the Inclination was 
observed at nearly similar intervals ; these are : — 


j 1 


Date. 


1 Long. E. : 
1 

Observer. 

obsserved. 

' 3.55 05 


i 

f Ross. 1 

1837-5 

, , i 

69 56 j 


i Sabine. 

1860-5 

68 58 ! 

i 355 50 


I Sdbiue. 

1838-5 

69 19 j 

1 

[Sabine. 

1 859*5 

68 18 



nioss. ! 

1837-5 ! 

69 16 1 

i 354 54 , 


1 Sabine- 

1838-5 I 

1 69 12 1 


j Fox. 

18,38*5 

: 69 14 ; 


j 

! Sabine. 

1859-5 1 

! 68 08 [ 

355 51 


[ Ross. 

1837*5 i 

69 06 1 

1 

! Sabine. 

1859-5 1 

68 06 1 


Annual 

secular 

change. 


Lew Trenchard 50 40 


Plymouth 


Tears, 

. 23*0 


! 2*52 
I 2'90 

i 3-07 

i 2-73 


We have, further, one English station, yiz. Kew, where the secular change of the 
Inclination has been the subject of a very careful and persistent inquiry for a much 
longer period (Proceedings of the Royal Society, vol. xi. pp. 144-162). In accordance 
with that discussion, we may safely regard an annual decrease of 2' -7 as approximately 





- ■mmm&m urn sabihb tm _ / 

^pll^ble at Slew to the whole interval from 1884 to 1861. And from all thews i»wdls 
we may infer the existence of a small but tolerably well-assnred progressive an^mtation 
in the amount of the secular change of the Inclinationj — 1% with a diminidiing latitude, 
and 2% with an increasing westerly position. 

In the corrections to the mean epoch of 1842‘d I have employed in Scotland an 
annual decrease of 2^*0. In England, I have increased this rate with progressively 
diminishing latitude, on the eastern side to 2'* 65 in SI"’ 30', and on the western side to 
2'*86 in lat. 60° Sfr. In Ireland I have taken 2'*3 in lat. 55®, increasing to 2'*8 in 
iat. 51°. 

O. Force . — In the determinations of the Intensity of the Magnetic Force, the Klew 
Observatory has been regarded as supplying tbe fundamental station of the British 
Suiwey. From the Philosophical Transactions, 1863, Art. XII. p. 302, we may assume 
the total force at Kew in absolute measure (British units), at the definite epoch of 
July 1, 1860, to have been 10*302; subject to an annual increase from secular change 
of *00126, as derived from the Kew Observations between Ajiril 1857 (when the regular 
series of absolute determinations at that observatory commenced) and March 1862. In 
accordance with these values the total force at Kew at the mean epoch (1842*5), for 
which the present maps ai'e constructed, is taken as 10*280, and the corrections applied 
to the several determinations to reduce them to the mean epoch are proportional to an 
annual increase of *00125. 

The maps of the three magnetic elements which accompany this paper have been 
prepared at the Hydrographic Office, -with the sanction of Admiral Eiciiards, under the 
superintendence of Captain Fredeeicx Johx Evaxs, R.N. 
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mmmMs mm mwmp^ urntm on mmnmmm. 

^Moas are arranged ia the Table in order of latitude ; the initials in the colnmn of 
f^^rvers denote: — ^L, Profes^r Htjmphey Lloyd; F, Mr. Bobiey Weei Fox; 
B, Sir James Claie Boss ; P, Professor JoHX Phillips ; W, Mr. Johx Welsh ; and 
S, Sir Edwabd Sabixe. The Naval Officers whose Declinations have been employed 
are Captains Evans, Ottee, Bedpobd (B**), Beechey (B^), Cox (O), Chhech ((>), 
Williams (W*), Thomas and Aldeidge (who are distinguished in the Table by 
their initials). * 


Long. E. 


Ob- 

serrer. 


Lenricl ... 

Erlwall 

Stromn^ 


59 00 ! 357 0:f 
58 57 I 336 44 


'Thurso j 

58 

35 

356 

28 

jLochEribol , 

58 

34 

355 

20 

1 Durness 1 

58 

34 

355 

16 

1 Cross j 

58 

39 

: 353 

43 

*\\*ick ! 

58 

24 

■ 356 

55 

! Laxford j 

58 

33 

354 

56 

j Carlosrav ! 


17 

. 3J)3 

13 

' Stornoway i 

58 

15 

353 

37 

i Cowan 

38 

15 

354 

57 

i Loch Inrer ; 

38 

10 

3oi 

48 

j Calliuish : 

58 

10 

353 

16 

.LochSheU 

58 

01 

! 353 

34 

I Colspie 

57 

58 

356 

03 

' Elgin ‘ 

37 

39 

3.56 

41 

Banff ' 

57 

39 

357 

29 

Gordon Castle ... 

57 

37 

3.56 

51 

Loch Maddv ' 

57 

36 

3.52 

52 

Dingwall 

57 

34 ! 

355 

35 

Peterhead ‘ 

57 

31 1 

358 

14 

SMUay ! 

37 

31 ; 

352 

18 

InTorne^ ' 

57 

38 i 

1 355 

49 

Portree ■ 

57 

26 1 

3.13 

48 

Hbvnie 

57 

20 ! 

357 

1« 

Balmacarra 

37 

17 

354 

21 

Kyleakin 1 

57 

16 

3.54 

16 

Rroadford 

57 

15 

1 354 

09 

Kintore j 

|57 

15 

; 3.17 

37 

IjOeh Slapin ...... 

1.57 

14 

1 353 

58 

Loch Scavig ! 

l57 

14 

, 353 

53 

Alford 

Is? 

13 

1 357 

15 

Aberdeen. 

57 

09 

; 357 

55 

Port Angnstns ... 

Is? 

09 

! 355 

20 

Barra Soand 

u? 

03 

1 352 

37 

Bmeiaar........ , 

is? 

01 

1 356 

35 

Dalwhinnift 

1 56 

56 

: 355 

43 

Corpadi 1 

156 

61 

1 354 

62 

Pitloehry .... 

156 

421 

: 356 

17 

Tobermorle .....J 

i56 

39 

i 333 

58 

Glencoe...... 1 

56 

39 

354 

53 

Gleninorrea ...... 

56 

38 

354 

02 

Btegotme 1 

56 

36i 

356 

42 

Dtmkoid 

56 

35 

356 

27 

ArtoraiA ... 

56 

33 1 

354 

53 


56 

31 

354 

15 

Oban .. i 

56 

36! 

354 

33 


\V. 

W, 

fR. 

o 

w. 

o. 

. 0 . 

1 w. 
^ w. 
o. 
rs. 

1 R- 
I w. 
'w. 
w. 
. s. 
o. 

! W. 

. w. 
o. 

' I R. 

1 W. 
' w. 
, s. 
w. 
ro. 

. 1 w. 
‘ ^ w. 
‘ w. 

! S. 


i w. 
IjE. 
i 1 VV. 
i fS. 

; fs. 
tw. 
w, 
w. 
w. 
w. 
s 

w. 

8 . 

R. 

S. 
8 . 
W- 



1 

Declination. 


Date. 

j 

i Ob- 
serred. 

i 

c , ' Corrected ; 

Ob- 

serred. 

1818-5 

1838-5 

1858-5 

27 09 
23 18 

1 

0 / ! O 0 

-0 22 i 26 8\„„„ 
+ 1 30 26-8/^*’® 

74 22 
73 45 
73 13 

18385 

27 47 

-0 22 :27 4 U „ 
+ 1 30 ■27-81''^*’ 

73 20 

1H58-3 

26 17 

72 42 

» 85 8-5 
1856-5 

26 08 

+ 1 18 27-41 27.7 
+ l 30 ;28-0 *' 

72 46 

1858 5 

26 30 

72 33 

18.16 5 

27 17 

+ 1 18 286 


1858-5 

27 30 

+ 1 30 29 0 

72 50 

1858 3 

28 25 

+ l 30 29-9 

72 49 

iai8-5 

27 41 

-0 22 27 31 . 
+ 1 30 :27-6/^^^ 

73 20 

1858 3 

26 04 

72 41 

18465 

27 34 

i V 2-i 27‘9 


1856 5 

28 03 

-fl 18 29-4 


1858 5 

27 56 

+ 1 30 ‘ 29-4 

72 33 

1846-3 

27 58 

-t-O 22 283 


1848-5 

27 59 

+ 0 34 28-61 ^. 


1858-5 

27 30 

+ 1 30 29 0/^** 

72 36 

1858 5 

28 U9 

+ 1 30 29 7 

72 34 

1856 5 

27 24 

4-1 18 28 7 


1836-5 

183S-5 

. 27 55 

' 

-0 22 27 6-.^ 

+ 1 30 27-8/-'^ 

72 56 

73 04 

1858 5 

26 15 

72 26 

1837-5 

25 07 

+ l 24 26 5 

72 08 

l.'>57-5 

25 17 

-fl 24 26 7 

71 57 

1 .836-5 
18.>9 5 

27 38 

+ 1 33 29 2 

72 41 

1A58-5 

18575 

25 j? 

-fl 24 26 7 1 

: 72 25 
71 55 

1859-5 ' 
1833 5 

27 15 

+ 1 35 - 28 8 1 

, 1 

72 46 

lA’IK-5 ' 

! 27 59 ; 

-0 22 27-61 .,, J 

+ 1 24 27-4/^''^, 

i 72 46 

1857-5 

h 25 59 

. 72 08 

lh.iB-5 


* 72 01 

18;i6 5 



; 72 26 

1 858-5 

' 27 33 

‘ -f i 30 29- 1 ' 

: 72 13 

1856-3 
1858-5 
18.18 5 

27 29 

; +1 18 288 1 

1 i 

1 72*11 

j 72 16 

IH57'5 



! h 3; 

! 18;i6-5 


1 ! 

j 73 02 

1 836 5 

I 1836-5 
' 18.7 5 

• 24 36 

t ■ i 

! +1 24 260 

i 73 05 

1 72 22 
! 71 46 

■ 1838 5 
! 1857-5 

' 26 21 1 
24 31 

; -0 22 26 0) 

: +1 24 259}^®^ 

i 

1 71 49 

: l8;i6-5 



• 72 40 

1 1857-5 

26 n4 1 

-fl24‘2Y5 : 

1 72 03 

1861-5 
1833 5 

27 27 1 

+ 1 46 29 2 

! .... 

1 72 14 

! 1857-5 

2.5 09 ' 

+ 1 24 26-6 

1 71 31 

■' 1857-5 

25 35 

+ 1 24 1263 

; 71 40 

i 1857-5 

: 26 22 

! +1 24 '278 

i 71 53 

1837-5 

25 23 

+ l 24 26 8 

' 71 35 

iai«5 
1836 5 j 


! i 

i 

72 17 

1858-5 1 


: 1 

72 02 

18;i6-5 i 



71 55 

1838-5 1 
1836A i 


1 

;;;;;; j 

72 23 
72 43 

1836-5 ! 


j 

72 15 

18575 1 

26 12 

-fl 24 j27-6 

71 30 


Inclination. 

Force. 

Secular 

cliaiige. 

Correct^ ; 
degrees and 
decimals. 

Ob- 

seryed. 

Secular 

change. 

Carrated. 

-48 

73 61 

10-71 

+.-03 

10-74 i 

- 8 

73-6 i 73-7 

10-65 

10*65 i 10 70 


73-8] 

1074 

-■02 

10-72 j 

- 8 

'^■^173-2 

1067 

-fOl 

^<^‘^Uo-69 

-f32 

73-2/'^^ 

10 72 

-•02 

1070/ 

-f32 

73-3 





+32 

73 1 

1 10 67 

- 02 

10-65 

! -f32 

73-4 

1 10-70 

-■02 

1+68 

-f32 

73-4 

10-74 

-02 

1072 

- 8 
-f32 


i 10-70 

--02 

ib+'8 

+•32 

73-1 



! 10-69 

-•02 

1+67 



+32 

731 





73-1 

; 10-67 

-•02 

1+65 

! -12 

72-71 




! - 8 

72-9 1 72 9 

f 10-65 

i +--01 

10-66 1 

! +32 

730 j 

10-49 

-•02 


' -fSO 

72 6 






. -f30 

72 5 

10-60 

-•02 

10-58 

i -12 

725 

, 10-65 

+•01 

1+66 

1 -f32 

73 0 

ib-63 

--02 

10-61 

j +30 

724 

10-58 

-•02 

1056 

1 

1 -1^ 

; 72 6 ) 

' i0 6 6 

; +-01] 


1 - 8 

: 72-6 1 72 6 

10-67 

; 1 

;l+67 : 

' +30 

72-6 J 

i Uh67 

! _-02j 


! +32 

72 6 

: 10-61 

1 -02 

' 1+59 i 

1 -12 

72-2 



! ! 

+32 

‘ 72i 

' 10-63 

; - 02 

1 10 61 

i +32 

; 72-7 

‘ 10-64 

-■02 

10-^ 

! +32 

1 72-8 

j; 10 68 

-■02 : 

; 1066 


72-1 

'' 10 55 

. - 02 

! 10-53 

I -12 

' 72 8 

( 1071 ; 

i ++1 ! 

1 10 72 ! 

! -12 

! 72-9 



i -12 

J +30 

! 1 

; 1057 i 
1 1060 : 

: +-011: 
: --021 

1 1+58 

+'». ! 

723 

1 10-5S i 
* 1054 ; 

-■02} 

[10-53 

1 -1^ 1 
1 +30 ; 


• . ... ® 
1 10-65 1 

-■m 

io-63 

I -12 

! +30 


i 10-55 
j 10-59 

+-•011 

+•021 

1 

1+56 j 

i +30 

72-2 

10 60 

-02 

1 10-58 

+30 

72-4 

10-70 

-•02 ! 

1 1+68 

+30 

721 

1054 

-■02 I 

1 10-52 


10-66 

-•02 1 

10 64 

-12 

721 

10-60 

+-•01 

10 61 

-f32 

72-6 




-12 

71-7 

1059 

+•01 

10-60 

- 8 

722 

1055 

lOAS 

-12 

725 




-12 

721 




+-30 

720 

1 10-56 ; 

1 --02 

ibA4 



Tabli (contiBued), 


1 IhsoliiMition, 

Iselms^hm. 

' Fimee. | 

Oh- 

i^pted. 

Secoiar 

change. 

CoMjerieA; 
d^rees and 
decimals. 

Ob- 

fi^ed. 

fewilac 

change. 

Coirodi^: 
di^eea and 
ibctmals. 

Ob - 

«er?ed. 

Secular 

change. 

0«T^Sed. 


i 

* 

?! 

-12 

7 l’l 

10-56 

+21 

1057 





71 24 

+34 

72-0 

10*63 

-•1^ 

1021 





72 07 

-10 

720 








72 15 

-10 

72- 1 





25 52 

+i 24 

27-3 

71 17 

+30 

712 



1021 





72 11 

-12 

722 

10-56 

+21 

10*57 





72 08 

-12 

719 







71 34 

+^ 

721 

1065 


loss 





72 01 

-12 


1054 

+21 f 

10*55 1 

1024 




71 30 

+30 

722/ 

10 54 

-221 

lOStj 

26 30 

+ i *24 

279 

71 26 

+30 

719 

1058 

-22^ 

1026 


24 36 

+ 1 18 

259 











71 59 

-10 

71-8 








71 50 

-12 

7121 

10 51 

+21 

10-521 





71 50 

-10 

71-7 l 71'7 



1023 

24 56 

+I 30 

264 

71 ll 

+31 

71 7 J 

1056 

-22 

1+54 




72 17 

-12 

721 





24 29 

+ 1 18 

25-8 








24 28 

+ 1 18 

25-8 














10-52 

+ 21 

10 53 

1054 







1054 

+21 

1+551 




72 02 

-12 

71-81 

10-51 

+21 

1052 





72 05 

-10 

71-9 l 71-9 





I 25 28 

+ 1 24 

'26'9 

71 26 

+30 

71-9] 









71 14 

+32 

71 8 

loiis 

-02 

iO -64 


: 25 14 

+ 1 24 

266 

71 33 

+30 

721 









71 15 

+32 

718 

10 68 

-22 

10 66 






! 

72 01 

-12 

71 81 „ 


+ 01 

1028 


1 25 3? 

+ l 24 

270 ! 

71 29 

+30 

720 








71 42 

- 8 

"101 71 K 

10-54 

+ 01 

1025 




i 

70 55 

+30 

71-4/^^^ 








i 

70 56 

+30 

73 4' 








72 23 

-12 

72-2 

1054 

+21 

1055 




. ... ^ 

71 04 

+32 

71 6 








71 14 

+32 

71-8 

10-62 

--02 

10-60 


ij 27 


1 25-5 







J 

i 23 56 

; +1 24 j 

1 25-3 |: 

70 50 

A \ 

71 -3 

10 35 

-■02 

i +5 S 




! 

71 37 

' -12 ; 

71-41 

10-49 

+21 1 

1+50 

1 


1 

i 

71 38 i 

; -10 i 

71-5 V 71-4 





: 24 2 r 

+’l 24 i 

259 1 

70 55 ; 

' +30 I 

71-4] 



! 




i 




71 34 

-12 1 

: 71*4 

; 10 48 

+ 21 

10-49 





71 06 1 

+30 1 

71-6 

> 10*60 

-02 

10-58 


; 25 26 

+1 24 

! 26-8 i 

71 06 1 

i +30 ' 

; 71-6 

! 10'55 

1 --02 

1053 

i 




7! 23 

1 - 8 i 

1 713 

' 10-44 

+ 21 

10-45 





71 56 

! -12 

- 71-7 Ui-T 

; 10 57 

+ 01 

10 58 

t 

1 26 24 

+ l 24 i 

27-8 ! 

71 14 

+30 










71 40 

' -10 

! 715 

‘t 




i 27 

+1 30 

28-5 j 











i 72 01 

■ -19 

71-7 

il 10-63 

+21 

10-64 





i 70 44 

, +34 

713 

il 10-50 

-22 

1048 





! 71 17 

: -10 

71-1 





! 24 47 

+ 1 24 

1 26-2 

1 70 44 

1 +30 

712 

I 1022 

-22 

1020 





1 72 00 

; —14 

71-8 







1 

I 71 29 

-10 

71-31 -t « 





t 23 33 ' 

+ 1 24 

1 250 

70 46 

; +30 

71-3/^*'^ i 

1 10 51 

-*02 

10-49 


[ 28 47 

-0 20 

28-5 

72 02 

1 - 7 

71-9 1 

t 10*58 


1038 





71 36 

’ - 8 

71 5 ! 








71 18 

i -10 

7 M 1 

1 10*45 

+211 






71 09 

1 -8 

71-0 l 7 M 

' 10 43 


1+46 





71 13 

- 8 

711 j 

t 10*44 

+-ol| 



1 25 10 

+ 1 24 

266 

70 54 

+30 

71-4^ 

10-52 


1050 





71 43 

-12 

71*5 

1060 

+21 

1021 


i 25 38 

+1 24 

274) 

70 55 

+30 

71-4 

1052 

--m 

1050 





71 24 

- 8 

71-3 1 7, „ 

1+45 

+21 

10-46 1 

i « A,Jg 




71 20 

_ 8 


10-45 

+•01 

}0-46 j 





71 29 

-10 

713 

10-48 

+21 






72 m 

-16 

71 7 

1058 

+21 

10-59 





71 14 

-10 

71-1 








71 15 

-10 

7 M i 








71 23 

-10 

712 

1046 

+21 

10-47 





71 39 

-It 

71*5 i 

1054 

+-01 

10-5 S 





71 14 

-10 

711 








71 11 

- 8 

711 

10-48 

+21 

10*47 




Skull 
SHddaw. 
Penrith 
Bm^t 
B^sirok 
Whiteha?^ 


* At Mafc^toua 



MA^umsm, 

T^Bti (contmiaed). 




■ Ob- IsecuUr 


Pa»e*«e ......... Sl St 2 

IMpIingtoB M m 2 

Whi% M 2 

QFastJ]^® -....-•. M fl 2 
lis^rf ............ 54 m i 

Bown^ 54 0i 2 

0«a<>therly 54 2 

Coaiaton H M i 

Inniskillia ...... 54 21 i 

54 fl I 

Bambl^oR. 54 20 ^ 


gearboroD^ 54 If 359 37 ( 

Thirsk 54 T4 | 358 39 i 

BeimulW 54 13! 350 03 ; 

PedTowa.. 54 13 1 353 1? | 

Markree 54 12 j 331 34 ! 

Douglas 54 10 j 355 32 | 

Stadley Park 54 08 ! 358 2(1 j 


Stadlej Park 1 54 08 

I Bridlington 1 54 08 


(Balliaa |S4 07, 

Caatleton 1 51 Ol ! 

I Carlingford ’54 02* 

York ! 53 58 i 


I(<wh Conn ..... 
Atfbil Ferrj ..... 

Garstang 

btonyhorst 


Westport 

Edgeworthstown 
Buako Bridge .. 

Grimst^ 

deethorpe 

Doneasto 

Clifden 

Wad worth.. 

Manch^ter 


' S3 58 350 50 : 
• 52J 58 350 08 ' 
153 51 ! 357 13 j 
iS3 51 i 357 32 ; 
*53 48' 350 31 ; 

i 53 42 : 333 27 
‘ 53 39 ! 215/ 10 J 
! 53 34 , 359 55 
1 53 32 ! 0 0<» i 

j 5.1 31 ! 358 53 t 
: 53 29 : 350 01 
i 53 28 } 358 53 
'53 28; 357 46 ' 


1837-5 

1837-5 

1837 5 

1837-5 

18.18 5 ...... 

1837-5 

18373 ...... 

18.175 

18315 

1834-5 

1839-3 

1837-5 !' 

1837-5 .! 

l8;lH-5 j; 

1859 5 \ 

1&175 i 

l8;i5-3 j. 

lH;j7-3 i 

I8;i5 5 ! 

18>95 ,1 ... . 

1837*5 li 

1837-5 • 

18.175 i‘ ...... 

/! 1838-5 '! 24 39 
1 : 18.54*5 !■ 22 44 

; 1837-5 i; 

i 18:i5*5 !' 

'1835 5 

; l8i47-5 i 

il»<345,' 

i 1837-5 !i 

: 18185 i, 

' 1835 5 

1 18.-15 5 I 

!18.;7 5!' 

1858*3 >; 

|18;135!*' .... 

! 1839*5 tj 29 09 


Birkenhaad ...... 33 24 357 00 

Oald-n^teo® S3 23 357 07 

Bfleffleia S3 22 1 358 29 


. 53 21 853 44 I 


IhanaoaShsbour 
B&naw .... 


S3 14 352 or 
53 14 3.55 54 
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XV. On the Tkenmdptamic Theory of Waves of Finite Lonyitudinal JHdmhemGe* 
By W. J. Macqtjobh Eakkike, LL,1)., FMB8. Imd, Min., &o. 


Eeceived Angi^^t 13, — ^Eead December 16, 1869. 


§ 1. Tee object of the present investigation is to determine the rehitionB which mnst 
exist between the laws of the elasticity of any substance, whether gaseous, liquid, or 
solid, and those of the wave-like propagation of a finite longitudinal disturbance in that 
substance ; in other words, of a disturbance consisting in displacements of particles along 
the direction of propagation, the velocity of displacement of the particles being so great 
that it is not to be neglected in comparison with the velocity of propagation. In par- 
ticular, the investigation aims at ascertaining what conditions as to the transfer of heat 
from particle to particle must be fulfilled in order that a finite longitudinal disturbance 
may be propagated along a piismatic or cylindrical mass without loss of energy or change 
of type : the word type being used to denote the relation between the extent of disturbance 
at a given instant of a set of particles, and their respective undisturbed positions. The 
disturbed matter in these inquiries may be conceived to be contained in a straight 
tube of uniform cross-section and indefinite length. 

§ 2. Mass-‘Velocity. — convenient quantity in the present investigation is what may 
be termed the niass^velocity or somatic velocity — that is to say, the mass of matter through 
which a disturbance is propagated in a unit of time while advancing along a prism of 
the sectional area unity. That mass- velocity will be denoted by m. 

Let S denote the hilkiness, or the space filled by unity of mass, of the substance in 
the undisturbed state, and a the linear velocity of advance of the wave ; then we have 
evidently 

a=mS. . ( 1 ) 

§ 3. jCinematieal Condition of Fermanency of Type. — If it be possible for a wave of 
disturbance to be propagated in a uniform tube without change of type, that possibility 
is expressed by the uniformity of the mass-velocity m for all parts of the wave. 

Conceive a space in the supposed tube, of an invariable length to be contained 
between a pair of transverse planes, and let those planes advance with the lin^r velocity 
a in the direction of propagation. Let the values of the bulkiness of the matter at the 
foremost and aftermost planes respectively be denoted by s^ and and tho^ of the 
velocity of longitudinal disturbance by and Then the linear velocities wi|h which 
the particles tmverse the two planes respectively are as follows : for the foremost plane 
a, for the aftermost plane The uniformity of type of the disturbance involves 

m a condition, that equal masses of matter traverse the two planes respectively in a given 
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%iie^ bang each, in nnity of time, expjse^ed by #»e ; ham we Iw 

tie eimmatwal cmdition of uniformity of the following eguatiaij 



Another way of expressing the ^me condition is as follows : 

A«=— mAs. . * m 


§ 4. Dynamical Cmdition of Permanency of Type , — Let jpi and he the intenaties 
of the longitudinal pressure at the foremost and aftermost advancing planes respectively. 
Then in e^h unit of time the difference of pressure, impresses on the mass m 

the acceleration % — and consequently, by the second law of motion, w^e have the 
following value for the difference of pressure : 

p^-~p,=m(u^--u,) (4) 

Then substituting for the acceleration its value in terms of the change of bulki- 

ng as given by equation (3), we obtain, for the dynamical condition of permanency of 
type, the following equation. 




(5) 


which may also be put in the form of an expression giving the value of the square of 
the mass-velocity, viz. 


m®== — 


As ds' 


( 0 ) 


The square of the linear velocity of advance is given by the following equation : 


a*=w*S*=-S’J (7) 

*nie integral form of the preceding equations may be expressed as follows. Let S, as 
before, be the bulkiness in the undisturbed state, and P the longitudinal pressure ; then 
in a wave of disturbance of permanent type, we must have the following condition ful- 
filed: 

........... (8) 

§ 5. Waves of Sudden Disturbance , — ^The condition expressed by the equations of the 
preceding section holds for any type of disturbance, continuous or discontinuous, %widual 
or abrupt. To represent, in particular, the case of a single abrupt disturbance, we must 
conceive the foremost and aftermost advancing planes already mentioned to coalesce into 
one. ThenP is the longitudinal pressure, and S the bulkiness, in front of tbe advandng 
plane ; p is the lonigtudinal pressure, smd s the bulkiness, behind the advancing plane ; 
and the advancing plane is a wave-front of sudden compressim or of suddm rar^adim* 

* {M&Uy added 1st Augmt, 1870.) Sir IffmuuM Thomsok lias pointed out to aa&or, that a wav© d 
sudden rarefeetion, though mathematically possible, is an xinstahle oondidon of motion ; any deriatioa 
al»3(^te suddenness tending to make the disturbance become more and more gradual. Hence the only wave 
sudden diaturhaaee wh{»e permanency of type is ph 3 ^i<mlly porfble, is one df suddmi j and 

ii to ^ totei into mmmt in connexion wito ah is stated in tibe pa^ such wwm 
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of ^wmm mm rosp^Mvdly m follows : 

( 9 ) 

a«=m‘S>=^.S'‘ . . . (aO) 

The Talocity of the disturbed particles is as follows : 

u=miS-s)=^-^=s^{^U^); ( 11 ) 


aud it is forward or backward according as the wave is one of compression or of rarefactiiii,. 

The energy expended in unity of time, in producing any such wave, is expressed by ^ ; 
for the wave may be conceived to be produced in a tube closed at one end by a. moveable 
piston of inappreciable mass, to which there is applied a pressure y? different from the 
undisturbed pressure P, aud which consequently moves with the velocity u. The way 
in which that energy is disposed of is as follows : actual energy of the disturbance, 

; work done in altering bulkiness, ; and the equation of the conserva- 

tion of energy is 

y>t.=|[«^+(y>+P)(S~a)} (lU) 

^ 6. Thermodynamic Conditions . — While the equations of the tw'o preceding sections 
impose the constancy of the rate of variation of pressure with bulkiness during the dis- 
turbance as an indispensable condition of permanency of type of the wave, 

they leave the limits of pressure and of bulkiness, being four quantities, connected by 
one equation only = "^^wo only of those quantities can be arbitmi’y ; 

therefore one more equation is required, and that is to be determined by the aid of the 
laws of thermodynamics. 

It is ^ be observed, in the first place, that no substance yet known fulfils the con- 
dition expre^ed by the equation ^ =— constant, between finite limits of disturb- 
ance, at a constant temperature, nor in a state of non-conduction of heat (called the 
adiakatic state). In order, then, that permanency of type may be possible in a wave 
of longitudinal disturbance, there must be both change of temperature and conduction 
of heat during the disturbance. 

The cylindrical or prismatic tnbe in which the disturbance is supposed to take place 
being ideal, is to be considered as non-conducting. Also, the foremost and aftermost 
transverse advancing planes, or front and back of the wave, which contain between them 
the paffticlag whose prepare and bulkiness are in the act of varying, me to be considered 
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^|ii'«wMi<^®wiaeMng, becaf^ ctf them bmg iMa ieag^ of 

aa4 behind the aftermost ptoe, to resist ccmdactioa. 
laie transfer of heat, therefore, takes place wholly amongst the purticlea nndergdng 
Tsriation of pressure and bulkiness; and therefore for any given particle, durii^ its 
pamge ftom the front to the back of the wave, the integral amount of heat recmmd must 
he nothing ; and this is the thermodynamic condition which gives the require equation. 
That equation is expressed as follows : 



in wliich r denotes absolute temperature, and ip the “ thermodynamic function.” The 
value cf that fimction, as explained in various papers and treatises on thermodynamics, 
is given by the following formula : 

<!>=Jc hyp logr+xW+ (12 a) 

in which J is the dynamical value of a unit of heat ; c, the real specific heat of the 
substance,* %(v), a function of the temperature alone, which is =0 for all temperatures 
at which the substance is capable cf approximating indefinitely to the perfectly gaseous 
state, and is introduced into the formula solely to provide for the possible existence of 
substances which at some temperatures are incapable of approximating to the perfectly 
gaseous state ; and tJ, the work which the elastic forces in unity of mass are capable 
of doing at the constant temperature r. The substitution for the integral in equation 
(12) of its value in terms of p and s for any particular substance, gives a relation between 
the limits of pressure jpi and pg, and the limits of bulkiness Sj and s^, which being com- 
bined with equation (5), or with any one of the equivalent equations (6), (8), or (9), com- 
pletes the expression of the laws of the propagation of waves of finite longitudinal dis- 
turbance and permanent type in that particular substance, 

§ 7. Assumption as to Transfer of Heat — In applyingthe principles of the preceding 
section to the propagation of waves of longitudinal disturbance, it is obviously assumed 
that the transfer of heat takes place betw*een the rarious particles w^hich are undergoing 
disturbance at a given time, in such a manner as to ensure the fulfilment of the dyna- 
mical condition of permanency of type. It appears highly probable, that how great 
soever the resistance of the substance to the conduction of heat may be, that assumption 
as to the transfer is realized when the disturbance is sudden^ as de^ibed in § 6 ; for 
then particles in all the successive stages of the change of pressure and bulkiness within 
the limits of the disturbance are at inappreciable distances from each other ; so that the 
resistance to the transfer of heat between them is inappreciable. 

But when the disturbance is not sudden, it is probable that the assumption as to the 
trmisfer of heat is fulfilled in an approximate manner only ; and if such is the case, it 
follows that the only longitudinal disturbance which cm he p^ropagated with cAmlute per- 
manmce of type is a sudden disturbance, ' 

§ 8. Combination of the Dynamic and Thenmiymnuc J^lfuatiom . — ^In every fluid, and 
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IppeiteiWy ia tmay ^iJs, tlbe qaftatity of beat dariag m iad^aiteiy mal 

dbsBQge of pf essure 4p aad of balMaess ds is capable of being expreg®€Ni in. either of fbe 
fottowing forms : 





in wMcb e, and €j, denote the specific beat at constant balkiness and at constant pres- 
sure respectively ; and the differential coefficients ^ and ^ of tbe absolute temperature 

a^e taken, tbe former on tbe supposition that the bulkiness is constant, and tbe lattmr 
•on tbe supposition that the pressure is constant. Let it now be supposed that tbe 
bulkiness varies with tbe pressure according to some definite law ; and let tbe actual 

rate of variation of the bulkiness with the pressure be denoted by Then equation 
(12) may be expressed in the following form : 



^4-r ~ — 

<s§p ^ ds‘ dp) 


0 . 


How, according to the dynamic condition of permanence of type, we have by equa- 
tion (6), 

' 

dp 


which, being substituted in the preceding integrals, gives tbe following equations from 
which to deduce tlie sqtmre of the mass-velocity : 

. |«V, (18) 

dr 

It is sometimes convenient to substitute for ^ tbe following value, which is a known 
consequence of the laws of thermodynamics : 



dr .rdp 


(13 a) 


the differential coefficient ^ being taken on the supposition that s is constant. The 

equations (13) and (IS a) are applicable to all fluids, and probably to many solids also, 
especially those which are isotropic. 

l^e determination of the squared mass-velocity, m*, enables the bulkiness s for any 
given pressure and the corresponding velocity of disturbance to be found by means 
of tire following formulie, which are substantially identical with equations (8) and (3) 
r^pecfrvely: 

( 1 ^) 

s) 




. (15) 
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(i§) also to tise Wm '^mn 

liirttiiMnjc^ a. It «&f liei© W i^p^itad that ^ li»^ of m m^wS 

{equation 1). 

§ 9. A^liccMm to a Fmfect Gas ^ — ^In a perfect fas, the sj^ific heat at ©jostMit 
Tolume, and the specific heat at constant pressure, e^, are both constant ; m.d. con^ 

quently bmr to each other a constant ratio, % whose value for air, oxygen, niferogen, 

Cs 

and hydrogen is ne^ly 1’41, and for steam-gas nearly 1'8. Let this mtio he denoted 
by y. Alm^ the differ^tial coefficimts which appear in equations (IS) and (ISa) have 
i^be fifijowing values 

dr T s s ^ 

<?*)”“ 1(7“ IH » 

dr T p p 

dp p J{Cp-~c,) J(7— I)g, 

dr'^r'^ $ 8 

Whm these substitutions are made in equation (13), and constant common factors can- 
celled, it is reduced to the following ; 

dp . {in^s—yp} =0 (17) 

Jpi 

But according to the dynamical condition of permanence of type, as expressed in equa- 
tion (8), we have m*s=m*S+P— jp; whence it follows that the value of the integral in 
equation (17) is 

. {m“S+P-(y+l)p} =(m=S+ (Pi-i>?)=0 ; 

wMdi, being divided by gives for the square of the mass-velocity of advance the 

following value : 

m’=§{(y+i)-^?*-p} (18) 

The square of the linear velocity of advance is 

* ffl==m«'‘r=s|{y+l).&±^'-p| (19) 

The velocity of disturbance n corresponding to a given pressure j?, or, conversely, the 
pressure p corresponding to a given velocity of disturbance, may be found by means of 
equation (15). 

Such are the general equations of the propagation of waves of longitudinal disturbance 
of permanent type along a cylindrical mass of a perfect gas whose undisturbed pressure 
and bulkiness are respectively P and S. In the next two sections particular cases will 
be treated of. 

§ 10. Wme of Oscillation in a Ferfect 6^as.-— Let the mean between the two extreme 
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®^=P: ........... (20) 

^aaM<m« flS) (It) simply 



imd 

a*=yPS; P2) 

the last of which is Laplace’s well-fcttown law of the propagalicm of mtmd, 'Ihe 
equations of this section are applicable to an indefinitely long series of waves in which 
equal disturbances of pressure take place alternately in opposite directions. 

§ 11. Wave of Permanent Comjpresskm or JMcdation in a Tube of P^feot Qm. — To 
adapt equation (18) to the case of a wave of permanent compression or dilatation in a 
tube of perfect gas, the pressure at the front of the wave is to be made equal to the un- 
disturbed pressure, and the pressure at the back of the wave to the final or permanently 
altered pre^ure. Let the final pressure be denoted simply by_p; then j>i=P, and 


giving for the square of the mass-velocity 

w‘=-s{(7+i)f+(y-l)|}, m 

for the square of the linear velocity of advance 

«>=TO»S»=s{(7+l)f+(7-l)|}, (24) 

and for the final velocity of disturbance 

(26) 


Equations (23) and (24) show that a wave of condensation is propagated faster, and 
a wave of rarefaction slower, than a series of waves of osciEfeation. They further show 
that there is no upper limit to the velocity of propagation of a wave of conden^tion ; 
and also that to the velocity of propagation of a wave of mrefaction there is a lower 
limit, found by making in equations (23) and (24). The values of thai lower 

limit, for the squares of the mass-velocity and linear velocity respectively, are as 


follows ; — 

(26) 

(27> 

and the corresponding value of the velocity of disturbance, being its negative limit, is 

«(#=0)=-v'{g} (28) 

2p2 
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II fef to be borne m mmd that the last three eqimMtms r^iesaat a ^te td 
may be approximated to, bat not absolutely realked. 

Sanation (25) gives the velocity with which a piston in a tube is to be moved inwards 
or outwards as the case may be, in order to produce a change of pr^me from F to ji, 
travelling along the tube from the piston towards the further end. i^uation (25) may 
be converted into a quadratic equation, for finding jp in terms of w ; in other words, for 
finding what pressure must be applied to a piston in order to make it move at a givmi 
speed along a tube filled with a perfect gas whose undisturbed pressure and bulkine^ 
are F and S. The quadratic equation is as follows : 

(2P .^Vp=0 ; 

and its alternative roots are given by the following formula : 

j.=p+>s--±\/{=f-'+*=^) w 

The sign -f or — is to be used, according as the piston moves inwards so as to produce 
condensation, or outwards so as to produce rarefaction. Suppose, now, that in a tube of 
unit area, filled wdth a perfect gas whose undisturbed pressure and volume are P and S, 
there is a piston dividing the space within that tube into two parts, and moving at the 
uniform velocity u : condensation Tvill be propagated from one side of the piston, and 
rarefaction from the other; the pressures on the two sides of the piston will be 
expressed by the two values of jp in equation (29) ; and the force required in order to 
keep the piston in motion will be the difference of these values ; that is to say, 

A,=2.V{f+^^’} (2«) 

Two limiting cases of the last equation may be noted : first, if the velocity of the piston 
is very small compared with the velocity of sound, that is if is very small, w^e have 

nearly =2 w. ; ........ (30 a) 

secondly, if the velocity of the piston is very great compared with the velocity of sound, 
<yP 

that is i| is very small, we have 

Ap nearly = (SO b) 

§ 12. Absolute Temperature. — The absolute temperature of a given particle of a given 
substance, being a function of the pressure p and bulkiness s, can be calculated for a point 
in a wave of disturbance for which p and s are given. In particular, the absoluto tempe- 
rature in a perfect gas is given by the following well-known thermodynamic formula : 


(JCp-C,) ' 


(31) 


and if, in that formula, there be substituted the value of s in terms of j?, givmi by equur 
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sad (18) etMttUned, find, for the absolute temperature of a particle at which 
the pressure isp, in a wave of perma|ient type, the following vdoe; 


(v+1)(Pt+Pt)p—^J^ . 

J(c - 0 .) • (7 + l)(p, +p,)P-2I» ’ 


(32) 


po 

in wMck the first fector ^ 

J(Cp— c4 


is obviously the undisturbed value of the absolute tem- 


perature. For brevity’s sake, let this be denoted by T. 

The followii^ particular cases may be noted. In a wave of oscillation, as defined in 
§ 10, we have j?i-j~p 2 = 2 P; and consequently 


(32 a) 

In a wave of permanent condensation or rarefaction, as described in § II, let j>j=F, 
j? 2 =P; then the final temperatm-e is 

r=T 

* (y+l)Pp + (7— J)P** 

^ 13. Types of Disturbance capable of Permanence . — In order that a particular type 
of disturbance may be capable of permanence during its propagation, a relation must 
exist between the tempemtures of the particles and their relative positions, such that 
the conduction of heat between the particles may effect the transfers of heat required by 
the thermodynamic conditions of permanence of type stated in § 6. 

During the time occupied by a given phase of the disturbance in traversing a unit 
of mass of the cylindrical body of area unity in which the wave is travelling, the quan- 
tity of heat received by that mass, as determined by the thermodynamic conditions, is 
expressed in dynamical units by 

The time during which that transfer of heat takes place is the reciprocal ~ of the ma^- 
dr 

velocity of the w’ave. Let be the rate at which temperature varies with longitudinal 


distance, and k the conductivity of the substance, in dynamical units ; then the same 
quantity of heat, as determined by the laws of conduction, is expressed by 



The equality of these two expressions gives the following general differential equaticm 
for tihe determination of the types of disturbance that are capable of permanence : 


mrd . 



(38) 


The following are the results of two successive integrations of that differential equation : — 


dx k 

dr A-f 


C kdr 


(33 A) 
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a.wiyteli A and B are arMtoJcy ow^aa^ The ^ A 

^ j&turbance, and tibat of B apo» tiae podiMoa^i^ pa»t feom wfekfe 

In Applying liiese general equations to particular substances, the v^ues of r ^d p me io 
be expressed in tdnas of the prmure p, by tifcttJ aid of the fomrnl® of the preceding 
lection; when equaticm (ES b) will give the value of a? in terms of jp, and thus will Aow 
the type of disturbance required. 

Our knowledge of the laws of the conduction of heat is not yet suifi^ent to enable 
us to solve sudh problems as these for actual substances with certeinty. As a hypc^ 
thetical example, however, of a simple kind, we may suppose the substance to be per- 
fectly gaseous and of constant conductivity. The assumption of the perfectly ^seous 
condition gives, according to the formulae of the preceding sections, 

PS (7-f l)(Pi-fpg)p— 

(7-l)Jf/ (7+l)(pi-f/?9)P~2P*’ 

and 

It is unnecessary to occupy space by giving the whole details of the calculation ; and 
it may be sufficient to state that the following are the results. Let 


2 


In ^nation (34 a} it is obvious that w is reckoned from the point where f=0; that 
is, where the pressure ; a mean between the greatest and least pressures. The 


direction in which a: is positive may be either the same with or contrary to that of the 
advance of the wave ; the former case represents the type of a wave of rarefaction, the 

dx 

latter that of a wave of compression. For the two limiting pressures when ^ 

becomes infinite, and x becomes positively or negatively infinite ; so that the wave is 
infinitely long. The only exception to this is the limiting case, when the conductivity k 

is indefinitely small; mid then we have the following results: whenp=j?j, or ^ 

is infinite, and x is indefinite ; and for all values of p between j?, and ^ and x are 

€^h indefinitely small. These conditions e^dently lepresent the case of a wave of 
abrupt rarefaction or compresaon, already referred to in §§ 6 and 7. 
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Wote m to premom mvestigatiom. — Four previous investigations on the subject of the 
tonsmi^oa of waves of finite longitudinal disturbance may be referred to, in order to 
show in what respects the present investigation was anticipated by them, and in what 
respects its results are new. ^ 

The first is that of Poisson, in the J oumal de TEcole Polytechnique, vol. vii. Cahier 14, 
p, SI 9. The author amves at the following general equations for a fulfilling 
Maeioi^e’s law : — 


^ 

dx‘ 




^ , 1 
dt'^^da;'^2 


^-0- 


in which p is the velocity-function ; ^ the velocity of disturbance, at the time t, of a 
particle whose distance from the origin is a is the limit to which the velocity of 


propagation of the wave approximates when ^ becomes indefinitely small, viz. ^ j-, 

being the undisturbed pressure and Ihe undisturbed density ; and f denotes an 
arbitrai'y function. This equation obviously indicates the quicker propagation of the 
parts of the wuve w'here the disturbance is forward (that is, the compressed parts) and 
the slower propagation of the parts where the disturbance is backward (that is, the 
dilated parts). 

The second is that of Mr. Stokes, in the Philosophical Magazine for November 1848, 
3rd series, vol. xxxiii. p. 349, in which that author shows how the type of a series of 
waves of finite longitudinal disturbance in a perfect gas alters as it advances, and tends 
ultimately to become a series of sudden compressions followed by gradual dilatations. 

The third is that of Mr. Aiey, Astronomer Royal, in the Philosophical Magazine for 
June 1849, 3rd series, vol. xxxiv, p. 401, in which is pointed out the analogy between 
the above-mentioned change of type in waves of sound, and that which takes place in 
sea-waves when they roll into shallow wuter. 

The fourth, and most complete, is that of the Rev. Samuel Earnshaw, received by the 
Royal Society in November 1858, read in January 1859, and published in the Philoso- 
phiml Transactions for 1860, page 133, That author obtains exact equations for the 
propagation of waves of finite longitudinal disturbance in a medium in which the pressure 
is any function of density ; he shows what changes of type, of the kind already men- 
tioned, must go on in such waves ; and he points out, finally, that in order that the type 

may be permanent ^ in the notation of the present paper) must be a constant 
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; being tbe proposition wbicb is desionstrated in m eiementerf way near tbe 
be^nning of the present paper. Mr. Easkshaw regards that condition as one which 
cm^nnot be realized. 

The nm remits^ then, obtained in the present paper may be considered to be tbe fol* 
lowing tbe conditions as to transformation and transfer of heat which must be folfillcd, 
in order that permanence of type may be realized, exactly or approximately ; the types 
of wave which enable snch conditions to be fulfilled, with a given law of the conduction 
of heat ; and the velocity of advance of such waves. 

The method of mvestigatio^i in the present paper, by the aid of mass'-mloeifg to expre® 
the speed of advance of a wave, is new, so far as I know; and it seems to me to have 
great advantages in point of simplicity, enabling results to be demonstrated in a very 
elementary manner, which otherwise would have required comparatively long and elabo* 
rate processes of investigation. 
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XVI. On the Contact of Conics with Surfaces, 

By William Spottiswoode, F.R.S. 

% 

Eeceived Februarj 16, — Eead March 10, 1870, 

It is well known that at every point of a surface two tangents, called principal tangents, 
may be drawn having three-pointic contact with the surface, i. e. having an intimacy 
exceeding by one degree that generally enjoyed by a straight line and a surface. The 
object of the present paper is to establish the corresponding theorem respecting tangent 
conics, viz. that ‘‘ at eveiy point of a surface ten conics may be dra^vn having six-pointic 
contact with the surfice ; ” these may be called Principal Tangent Conics. In this 
investigation I have adopted a method analogous to that employed in my paper “ On 
the Sextactic Points of a Plane Curve” (Philosophical Transactions, vol. civ. p. 653); 
and as I there, in the case of three variables, introduced a set of three arbitrary constants 
in order to comprise a group pf expressions in a single formula, so here, in the case of 
four variables, I inti*oduce with the same view two sets of four arbitrary constants. If 
these constants be represented by a, y, S ; a', /3', y', I consider the conic of five- 
poiutic contact of a section of the surface made by the plane A'w’zrO, where 
cr=:a.r-}-/3y-+- yr-fSf, and and k is indeterminate ; and then I 

proceed to determine h, ami thereby the azimuth of the plane about the line t3-=0, 
tzr^=:0, so that the contact may be six-pointic. The formulee thence arising turn out to 
be strictly analogous to those belonging to the case of three variables, except that the 
arbitrary quantities cannot in general be divided out from the final expression. In fact, 
it is the presence of these quantities which enables ns to determine the position of the 
plane of section, and the (‘q nation whereby this is efiected proves to be of the degree 
10 in isr : and besides this of the degree 12n — 27 in the coordinates s:, z, t, 

giving rise to the theorem above stated. 

Beyond the question of the principal tangents, it has been shown by Clebsch and 
Salmon that on e^ery surface U a cuiae may be drawn, at every jK)int of w^hich one of 
the principal tangents will have a four-pointic contact. And if n be the degree of U, 
that of the surface S intersecting U in the cur^ e in question will be 24. Further, 

it has been show n that at a finite number of points tlie contact wall he five-pointic. The 
number of these points has not yet been completely determined ; but Clebsch has shown 
(Crelle, vol. Iviii. p. 93) that it does not exceed «(llw — 24) (14;2— 30). Similarly it 
appears that on every surface a curve may be dmwn, at every point of w^hich one of the 
principal tangent conics has a se^ en-pointic contact, and that at a finite number of points 
the contact wdll become eight-pointic. But into the discussion of these latter problems 
I do not propose to enter in the present communication. 
irncccLxx. 2 q 
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§ 1. Conditions for a Sextactic Point, 

Let TJ=0 be the equation to the given surfece, and V=0 that to the surface whose 
section by the plane ur — ^'=0 is to have a six-pointic contact with the corresponding 
section of U at the point (a:, z, t). Also, following the method of Professor Catlet 
(P hilosophical Transactions, vol. cxlix. p. 371, and voL civ. p. 545), let the coordinates 
of a point of U be considered as functions of a single parameter ; then for the present 
purpose the coordinates of a point consecutive to (x, z, t) may be taken to be 

y-\-dy -\-> . , z-^dz -\-. . , . . (1) 

and these values when substituted in U must satisfy the equation U=0. Then writing 
for shortness 

B 1 = da-' By <fz B*-|- 

Bs=dVB,+d-j^By + «fzB^4-d"^B„ ^2) 

Bg = d®aB, -f d®^By + d®zB^4- dH'bf ; 

substituting the values (1) in U, expanding as far as terms of the fifth degree, and 
arranging the result in lines of the degrees 0, 1, . . 5, respectively, we shall have 

0=:U 

-f-iCBJ-PBajU 

4’i(^i+3BiB2-}-B3)U 

"i" 2^( ^ I + 5B JBa -p 4B jB 3 -p B J U 

4-iiu(^f+10BJB2-pl0^i^3+15BAH5BA+10B2B3+B.)U, ^ 


each line of w^hich, being of an order different from the rest, must separately vanish. 
Let us write, as usual, 

B,Lr=?/ , ByU=tJ, B,U=:2(?, B,U=A:,* 

B^U=Wj, BjU=r., B^U=«;„ BfU=L„ 

3,9,U=a', 3AU=i>’, 3,b,U=«)'/ 

3,3, U=;', 3p,U=7n', 3.3,U=re'. , 

Then combining the equation BjU=0 with the corresponding expression in ¥, viz. 
B,V=0, we obtain the usual expressions for two-pointic contact, viz. 


u V w k * 


( 6 ) 


which, since U and V are both homogeneous in Sy y, z, ty are equivalent to only two 
independent conditions. These conditions may be comprised in the single formula 
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«» a, 
ft ft, t?, 
y, y, 

k, ^,Y 


= av=o. 


( 6 ) 


where a, y,h; a', /3' y', i' are arbitrary quantities to which any values may be given, 
provided only that all the determinants of the matrix 


a, y, ^ 

ft, y, 


do not simultaneously vanish, since in that case the equation (&) would become nuga- 
tory. Comparing (6) with the equation b,U=0, and observing that the differentials 
dSf dy, dz^ dt may be replaced by the determinants 


«. ft. 

7, 

^ 1 

ft', 


^ i 

U, V , 

w. 

k li 


(the us\ial rule of signs being adopted, viz. the columns being taken in the cyclic order, 
the determinants are to have the signs +, — , -f“, — , respectively), it is clear that the 
equation when combined with the corresponding equation in V, is equi- 

valent to D^VrrO. Similarly, the equation (B*d-3biB2-|-B3)U=:0, combined with the 
corresponding equation in V, is equivalent to □’V=0 ; and so on. Hence the series of 
conditions comprised in (3) may be expressed as follows: 

V-0, DV^O, a*V=0, O"V=r0, □*V=0, □*‘V==0, ... (8) 

w'hich correspond to equations (3) of my paper on Sextactic Points above quoted. 


§ 2. Preliminary Transformation. 


The next step is to effect a transformation of the fii'st three equations of the system (8), 
corresponding to that given in § 1 of the same paper. As was stated in the introduc- 
tion, the transformation does not throw out as factors any lineo-linear functions of the 
arbitrary quantities and the variables ; but it reduces the expressions transformed to 
functions of such lineo-linear functions, viz. nr, and 

Taking the columns of the matrix (7) two and two in the usual cyclic order, viz. 
ft 7 J 7, a ; a, S ; /3, ^ ; y, and calling the determinants so formed a, c^f y, h ; 
i*e, writing 

eg , y, 

o', /3’, ■/, 

2q2 


=a, b, c,f,g, h; 


■ ■ (9) 
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and writing, farther, 

a'x -f" 

ctm’ — am' — A 
iB'm — 

yts — lym' =^C 

h'm — =D, 

the quantities a, . A, B, . . will be found to satisfy the following relations, useful in 
subsequent transformations, viz. : — 

bz — Off —ft = A 
€j: — az — f^t =B 
uy — ba: — ht =C 
fa+9^+^^ =D 
A^+ % -f = 0 

B/i-C^ + »D=:0 
C/-A/i+<^D=0 
Ay-B/+eD=0 
Aa4-B5-}-cC =0 
af -\-bg -^ch =0 


firB^ = aA 

-aA, 

ordj,A = a B — /3 A, 

wBjA=aC 

-/A, 

orB|A=aD — L\, 

srB,B=:/3A- 

-aB, 

tir3jB =pB — /3B, 

ord.B =/3C- 

— yB, 

®B,B=^/31>~SB, 

terB^C — yA- 

— aC, 

i!ra,C = yB-;3C, 

,»3.C=yC- 

-yC, 

tarBjC =yD — ^C, j 

tirB,D=^ A- 

— -aD, 

«y3,D = SB-/3D, 

«r3.D=8C- 

~yD, 

bB,D=J D-SD. j 


And in terms of this notation the developed form of O ' A be given by 

— □ +(—««— (12) 

This being premised, our first object is to investigate, as was done in the case of 
plane ounces, an expression for D^V, which in virtue of (12) will consist of two parts: 
first, terms of the form (kQv—gDw-{~<^Ok)'b^, and secondly, terms of the form 
{vh~wg+^^<tyb% . , Eeferring to (12), we have 

hOv—gOwA-aOk—u, a', «, hvf —gi^ 

/3, ®, hv^ —gu'-^am' 

y, y\ «?, Jm' —gw 

I , , kf Jim' — gn'A-<xJc^ 


K (11) 

f 
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— • 


* 

/S , 7 , S 

={»-!)-■. 

. 

a X — ar , 

ft, 

r » 


. 

. 


/3', y, S' 

. 



ft^ 






w', «/ , 

a, 

y, 





ft 

ft. 

tJ, 

t’„ u' , m' 

P, 

/j', 

«/ar , 


yj , 



f 

■y> 



7, 

y, 

v' X , 


w„ 



S', 


m\ n' , 

s, 

i’, 

Tor , 


a' 7 

i^n 


and writing 


OrrWi 

„ w\ v'. 

f, «, 

od . 


. . . . (13). 

10 

\ V, , u\ 

m', ft. 

(3' 



V 

, w' , W„ 

y. 

y 



V 

, m', , 

/t., S, 

S' 



ce, 

, /3 , 7 , 

S , . 

. 



U 

, 0, y, 

S', . 

„ 



we may deduce 






hOv^-gOw^a □ 2 ?= - 

- {(r^— . 

.)(vh- 

-wff+j>a) 1 

[ 

==(«— 

- . . 

B, 

C, D} 




a, a', 

w\ 


, • • • (li) 



/3', 


u , ??»' 




y,* y. 

w', 

tCj, 




S, S', 

^7 

to', j 


In the ^me way 






{^vh -wg-^paf— , . * ft, 

7 , S =(n- 

-ir- 


a — 

ST , ft , y , S 

. . ■ /3', 

7 , S' 



a'a’— 

ft' , y 7 

. V , 

to, p 

ccx — 

r*T, ce'.l’ 


, w'jr, v'x, Vx 

ft, ft^ t;, f, , 

u\ tn! 

/3 

, 13' 

, w'x 

, t’l , tt' ^ 

7 , /, «•, !(' , 

?t’„ n' 

y 

, y 

, f'o’ 

, , Wi, fd 

«?/, 

n\ k^ 

s 

, S' 

, 

, , n' , 1, 


« , ft , 

y 7 ^ 

+ ■ 

B, C, 

D} 


y, /3', 

5 /, S' 

B, 

t’i , ?/ , 

m' 

B, 

t»', t), , 

t/ , w' 

c, 

, w„ 


c, 

y, y. 

Wj, nf 

D, 

m', n'' , 


D, 

, J , to', 

Ti , ki. 
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far 

(n— 'ip^+lr«)*=a^^— 2(?i— , B C D 
* B ^ m* 

C #' «?j n* 
D ml vi ^,. 

Similarly, it will be found that 
{n — l)\wf-^ uk -\-phXtig — vf-\~ kc) 

‘=:yz^~%{n--l){yn(ng^vf-\-k€)-\-zn(ivf--uh-\-kb)}^ . A C D 

A Ui V 

3 It ^ m! 

jy k,;, 


• (15) 


( 16 ) 


SO that, m being the degree of V, we shall have, on collecting all the terms of the forms 
(15) and (16), the following expression : — 


(n--iy{{vh-wg+kay^l+, ,+2{wf---uh--kh){ug--vf-^kc)'bfi,-^..}Y 
z=z^2(n--l)(m--l){0{vh-~wg+kaJb,Y+,,}~ . B C 

B Vi u' mf 
C 1 / tr, n' 

D m' A",. 

And if to each side of this equation we add 

(n~iy{(vh—wg+kay ^'^+. .} {(tA— + * •} = — (w““l)*{^xVD(r/(— 
in which the operations . . affect the quantities u, . . only and not B^V, , . ,* then we 
shall have the full expression for □ ^ V, viz. 

-(»-l’(l+?^^^{3,VD(®A— ii>5'+l:a) + ..}- . B C Da'V-.. 

B i\ u* m’' 

C tji f£?, 


D nf ky. 

Kow referring to (5), and calling the ratios therein contained S, and substituting bu 
for Ba-V, Bv for B^V, . . , we have 


un{vh--wg-\- ka) -\-vn{wf—uh-\- kh) -^wn{iig-~vf-\- kc) -f j? D (—«£*—- —• wc) 


: . . . 

a 

y 

h =:»(-l)-* 



— m a 

13 

y § 

=(«~l)“^ A 

B C 

B 

. . . 

a! 1^' 

y 

V 

. 


— vd cd 



A Mj 

yd d 

r 

. . . 

U fJ 

w 

k 

m 

— .fy' 

. 

. 

. 

B ^ 

id 

md 

a d u 

Ui y/ 

td 

d 

ot 

cd 

. U, 

id 

d t 

0 d 

id Wi 

id 

^ P V 

y/ i’l 

li 

m! 

P 

P 

yd 


%y mi 

D r 

mi fd 

h 

^ •y w 

v' id 

w. 

id 

y 

y 

. t/ 

u' 






r w 

u' 

h 

h 

s 

. V 

rrd 

fd k,. 
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Farther, if we agree apoa the proper mode of development we may write 


B C DBJV+..+2. A C 


B 


v! 

ml 



A u^ H 


C 

u’ 

w. 

vl 



B w' v! ml 


D 

ml 

n' 

K 



B rl k, 

' 


= 


w' 

d 

1' 

A B^V=AV suppose . . 

• • an 



w' 



m' 

B 




t/ 

w' 

w, 

n' 

C 3. 




1! 

m' 

n' 

k 

1) 3, 




A 

B 

C 

D 







B, 


• * 5 



which expression, by giring obvious values to may be written thus : 

Lastly, putting 



w’ 



A 

.... (19) 

w' 




B 


v' 

vl 

w, 

n' 

C 


r 

ml 

n’ 


D 


A 

B 

C 

D 

• j 



the expression for Q^X finally becomes 

av-(i+^-^)sh=0, 

and consequently the system Y=0, □T=0, ^*¥=0 may be replaced by 

¥=¥-¥=¥=(-+T:S")'t M 

If in the foregoing expressions we put a'=0, /3'=0, 7 ^= 0 , ^'=1, S=0, i=z0^'we shall 
have the case of plane curves, and as the last suppositions give Br'=0, A=:0, B=0, 

C=0, D=a^-|-/3j^+yr, the expression (20) then reduces itself, as it should, to that given 
in equation (16) of the memoir above quoted. 

§ 3. Elimination of the Constants of the Quadric V. 

Before proceeding to the application of the formulse (20) to the present problem, it 
will be convenient to premise that if 4 be any two rational integral and homogeneous 
functions of y, r, the nature of the operation A is such that 

A<P4'='l'A?.+fA4-+2(I, B. €, i, f, e, f, M, a.P. S.?. 3,'!', 3.^, 3,-!-); (21) 
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al^ that 

AU=4H. 

And further, if we write 

B.H=r, (22) 

and if we suppose that the first four columns in the four following determinants are the 
same as the first four in the expression for H given in (19), then 


0, Ar=g — 2 . , 

1 

IS. 

II 

< 

sT 

1 

. h, A^=s~2. 


. (23) 

c 

. 0 

, — a 

•~9 


-h 

a 

0 

.-A 


f 

9 

h 

. 0 


, 0 

0 

, 0 

. 0, 



from which it follows that 

A( 

A( 


vh —wg~\~ka)^ 
wf—iili 

ug —vf +kc)= 


qh -~rg 4- 
rf — i)h-^sh 


(24) 


A( — ua — vh — wc) ~ —ga — qh — rc^ j 


the ©utstanding teims which occur in (23) having cancelled one another. 

Furthermore, apjdying the formula (21) to the following products, and bearing in 


mind that B,V, 

B^Y, . . are all linear in ,r, 

ijy z. f, we have, 

by means 

of (24). 


AB,V(t’7^ - 

- wg-\- ka) = B^Y ( qh — rg -f- sdr) -f 2 H ( h B,B^ Y — ■ 


.V+«B3,T) 1 


A3,V(w/- 

■ iih ~\-kh)=z^;\^(rf-ph^sh 

.)+2H{/V-V- 

■/(a.a 

,v+ia,b,v).r 

• (25) 

SO that 







A { 3, V ( vl - wg +ka)-\- 'dJV(vf— 

nh -\-kh^-\~ . . } " ct 

ce' 

jP 

B.V . . 

• (20) 



ft 

(3' 

9 

3,V 




7 

'/ 

r 

a.v 




h 

S' 

s 

3,v, 



the coefficients of 2H in (25) having cancelled one another. 

This being premised, let ns retnra to the equations (20). These equations being per- 
fectly general, we may replace V by any other function we please. Hence if we replace 
T by O V, the system resulting will be an equivalent for the system OV = 0, □^V=0, 
O®V=0, viz. the second, third, and fourth of the system (8). Making this substitution 
in (20), and remembering that DY is of the degree so that the numerical factor 

^ , ‘i(m-l) ^ , 

Id — = have 


n—\ 
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a.v, 




3,V=. 

.= 

1 

AH' 

^ a, 

, ee', 

\y 



t? 

av 

>3 

13' 

V 

3.V 



jS' t) 

a,v 

y 

yf 


3.V 

y 

y 

w 

a.v 



y 

y w 

a.v 




a,v 

a 

a' 

k 

3,v 



a 

a' ^ 

a,v; 

or taking the ' 

first and last of 

these expressions 

, and substituting firom (26), 



u '■ 


U, 

av+« 

a 

u 

aj v} = 

-cc 

a' 

p 

B,V 



<3 

/3' 


s,v /? 

(3' 

V 


13 

/3' 

7 

B,V 



7 

y 


B.V 7 

y 

w 

wy 

y 

y 

r 






V 

B,V 1 

a' 

k 

a,3,v 

a 

a' 

s 

5,V; 


or substituting $u for B,’’ 

r, .. 

’ 










3H 

a' 



a' 

u 

a; V) = 

a 

a' 

P 

U 



/3 

/3' 

tl’' 

(3 

/3' 

V 


(3 

/3' 

7 

V 



y 

/ 

t/ 

w y 

y' 

w 


y 

y 

r 

w 




S' 


k a 

a' 

k 

a.B,v 

a 

a' 

s 

k. 


or 















£t 


u {up — 

sm 

h)\ 

V + 3Hu^J 

V=: 

0 


• (27) 




/3' 

V (m^ — 

3Hw')d, 

A’+3HkS,B, 

,v 






y 

y 

w {ur— 

zm 


V+3HtiBA 

,v 






a 

a' 

k {us — 

ZBl 


A ~j“ 

.V; 




and if 















V: 

= (a. 

b, c, d, f, 


«, 1, 

m, n)(^, 1 

^ 2 

.t)\ 



• • (28) 


the expression (27) is equivalent to 

a(a u 4-h(. . } +g{. .} 4-l{. •} =0 . . (29) 

(3 V (w^^ — 3H^t>').r 
y w (?/r — 3Hi/)^ 

I k {nsSmyv, 

which contains only the four coefficients a, h, g, 1. In this expression the coefficient 


a=:«r, 

w'. 

. 2Bu 

=B, 

w, «£— 3Hw'— 

.2Hw 

p', 

tJ 

P. 


V, uq—3Bw^ 

c. 

w, wr— SHt;' 

y» 

y. 

w 

y. 

y*, 

w, ur — SHi/ 

B, 

A:, tfcs — 8H/' 


S', 



a-. 

k, US — 3Hf . 
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If, therefor-, 

X, Y, Z, T:= A, B, C, D 

, f, r, 5 

u, t?, w, Ir 

Pn p., Ps, P,= j A B C B 

«, I a' /3' j 

|i w t? «t? ^ I u V w p I ^ 

(29) will take the form 

(?/X-3HPOa4-(«Y--3HP,)h + (wZ-3HP3)g+(?^T^3HP,)l=0, . . (Bla) 
to which might he added the analogous equations in h, b, f, m ; g, f, c, n; 1, m, n, d. 

Another, and for some purposes a more convenient form may be given to these equa- 
tions by the following transformation : 

, )(A, B, C, D)'-', suppose; 

/. . -XX B, C, . .)(A, B, G, D)(aA-aA, /3A~aB, yA-«C, 

=:(B,g['. . .XA, B, C, D)^+ ^(3', . .)(A. B, C, D)(«, 13, y. h)-?^ H. 

If, therefore, henceforward p. q. r, s represent the differential coefficients of H upon 
the supposition that A, B. C, D are regarded as consta!;ts, %vc shall have 
X=B C D -f-2H (B y h 

q r s y' V 

V w k V w k 

P,=B C D -j-iu fB y S 

w' v' I' ft' y 

V W k V tv l\ 

so that 

ifX-3IIP,=: .BCD =(7 i~-2)-‘ A^ B C B 

3H q s px q r s 

u tik V — vk v‘ V 

V tv k ux v w k; 

and if P, Q, P. S represent the determinants formed from the first three together with 
the fourth, the filth, the sixth, and the seventh columns respectively of the following 
matrix : 

A u p ti-i tt/ t/ V 

B V' q ttk ti m' 

C w r tf u' Wi n' 

D k s P m' n* A, 
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&wi if, ^was indicated above, H in the transformed expre^ion is snpposed to be differ- 
entiated without reference to A, B, C, D ; then 

(a-2XaX-3HP,)= -aX-f 
(a-2)(aY~3HP5)=-?^Y +^'P 
(n-2)(MZ ~3HP3)= -uZ +zT 
{«-2)(aT -3HP,)=-aT -f^P, 
and the equations, of which (31 a) is one, take the form 

(aX^^P)a+(2^,Y-5^P)h -h(?«Z-j^P)g+(?^T~j?P)l =0 

(rX— ^)h.f(?)Y-^Q)b -f(i.^Z -rQ)f +(iiT-fQ)m=:0 

(ttjX— AR)g-f (wY— 3 ^B)f -f (wZ— zIl)c-|-(if;T— ^R)n =0 * ^ ^ 

(«tX~a*S)l +(%Y-yS)m-f (wZ- 2 S)n 4 -(wT~tS)d =0. 

Representing any one of these equations, say, the first, by W=0, the equations □’V=0, 
O^V=0, □®V=0 may be replaced by a system of the form (20); and writing them in 
the form ‘^^'W=0^v, . ., where is indeterminate, we may from the five equa- 
tions so written eliminate the five quantities a, h, g, 1, ; and the resulting equation 

takes the form 

dX?^X~xP) B/wY-^P) B,(«Z-2P) BXwT-i^P) w =0 . . (32) 

B,(wX~.a‘P) ^^(uZ-zV) Z^{uT^tF) v 

BX*^X-:i-P) BX«iY-3^P) BX«Z-2P) \(uT^tF) lo 

B,(i4X-arP) B,(wY-yP) B^wZ-rP) B^i^T-^fP) k 

A(t^X~:rP) A{uY-^V) A(?/Z-rP) A(wT-fP) .11, 

where . is a numerical factor. 

§ 4. Determination of the extraneous factors. 

The degree of the equation (32) in its present form is 2Sn — 32 ; but it admits of re- 
duction, in the first place, as follows. Since the equation 

A(«X-a^P)^-B(«Y-3/P)-fC(MZ-sP)-hD(^^T-fP)=0 
is identically satisfied, %ve have by differentiation, and by substitution of the values of 
B^, . . from (11), 

ABX«^X-.arP)-hBBX?^Y~yP)+CBX?iZ-zP) 4 -BBXmT~ tF) 

= -(ttX-^P)B,A~(%Y-|^P)B,B~('wZ~irP)B,C-{aT~j?P)B,D 

= — ~ { (teX — .rP)(a A — a A) -h {uY — j/PXaB — /3 A) -{- (aZ — zF) (aC — yA) -f- (wT — ^P)(aD — BA 

= ~ \»(uX-xF)+^{uY-gV)+r',uZ-xT)+i{uT-tV)} 

= ^ X, suppose. 


2e2 
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Fi»ia Ais we may deduce the following system ; 

AB,(wX-^P)-f-BB,(t^Y-^P)+ . . ==Ai 

li (33) 

AB>X-arP)+Bd3,(wY~.yP) + . . =B^ ^ ^ 

Again, since AA=0, AB=:0, AC=0, AD=0, it follows that 
AA(wX-^P)+BA(wY-3/P)-fCA(MZ-^2:P)-|-DA(MT-^P) 

. .)(“A-~aA, aB—(5A, ccC—yA, aD~SA)(B,, B,)(MX--a^P) 

. OCM-ccB, ^B~i3B, /3C-yB, /3D-5B)(B„ B^, B„ h,)(uY-yF) 

. .)(yA-«C, yB-^G, yC-yC, yD-^C)(B^ B,, B., B,)(«Z-2P) 

+ (% ..)(^A-aD, SB-/3D, aC-yD, 5D-SD)(B^ B^, B., B0(«T-tP)}. 

But since 

g[A+© B+#C-fE D=:0 ' 

©A+B B+;fC+iHD=.0 

#A-f#B+CC+^D=:0 f ^ 

iCA+iilB+^CH-© D=0, 
the expression above written reduces itself to 

|{A(g, . .)(«, y, 5)(B,, B„ B., B,)(«X-rf) 

+ BO, . 0(^, /3, y, ^)(B,, B,, B„ B,)(e.Y-~yP) 

+ C(g[, . .X^> |3, y, S)(B^ B„ B., B,)(*/Z~.rP) 

+D(^, . .)(«, f3, y, B}(B,, B^, B*, B,)(z^x-?fP)} 

= ^{% ♦•){«. y» ^j[(«X— rf)B,A^-(^^Y—^P)B,B-f .. 

(?iX-rf)B3,A+(?/Y--yP)B,B+ 

= -^(3. •■){“. /3, r, 5)(A, B,C,D) 

= 0 , 

i.e. AA{«X-a'P)+BA(aY4-^P)+CA(«Z-zP)4-DA(ttT-«P)=0. . , (35) 

Hence, if we multiply the first three columns of (32) by A, B, C respectively, and 

add them to the fourth multiplied by D, the whole equation will be divisible by ~ ; and 

w 

on the division being made the equation in question will take the form 

B/wX-rf) BX?^Y-^P) BX'i^Z-zP) A =0 . . . (36) 

B,(«X~xP) BX*^Y-^P) B^ttZ-ieP) B ?? 

BX?^X-rf) 'b,(uY~-^¥} BX«Z-~sP) C w 

BXifX~^P) BX«Y-yP) B,(«Z-2P) D k 

A(«X-arP) A(uY-yF) A{wZ-zP) . HI ’ 

which is of the degree 18?i-*-24, 
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Mext it mB.y be shown that H is a factor of this expresaon. 
following equations subsist, 

Adr -h -f- C 2 : -f- = 0 

'p(£-\-qy -{-Tz -\-st =0 
-{-wz-^-kt =0, 

whence by elimination 

X_Y_Z 

^ y z~~ t {n—l)u* * * * 


For when H=0 the 


(37) 


so that, omitting a numerical factor, sX— arP will be replaced by and (36) will then 
become 


xB,P4-P 


2b.P A 

u 

xB,P 

2/a,p+P 

s3,P B 

V 

arB,P 

^a.P 

2 a,p+p c 

w 

.rBfP 


zB.P D 

k 

^AP + 2(aB,+ ..)P 

^AP+2(ft3,4- . .)P 

jAP+2{(gi3,+ , .)P . 



But l^^adding o' (line l)+2/ (line 2)-f 2 (line 3) to t (line 4), the whole of line 4 wdll be 
divisible by P and a numerical factor ; so that the expression becomes 

.2‘d,P-fP r,bP A u 

^‘b*P yB,P rB,P+P C w 

^ y z . . 

a’AP+2(iaB.+ ..)P j/AP-f2(®B,+ ..)P rAP+2(©B,+ ..)P 


Again, subtracting B^P line 4 from line 1 
B^P line 4 from line 2 
B^P line 4 from line 3 
AP line 4 from line 5, 


and dividing throughout by 2, 

the expression is reduced to 

P 



A v> 


P 


B t; 

* 

- 

p 

C to 


y 

z 

• 

(93... )P 

..)P 

(#^,+ ..)p 

- • 


lastly, subtracting 

A (column 1) -j-B (column 2) -fC (column 3) from P (column 4), 
and 


u (column 1) -|-t’ (column 2} -|-tc (column 3) from P (column 5). 
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we Mve (remembering that H=:D) 


X y z Jyt M 

(l|B,+ ..)P (6B,+ ..)P D(i.B,+ ..)P ^(i:B,+ ..)P; 

which vanishes identically. Hence H is a factor of (36) ; and on dividing it ont the 
degree of the' expression (SC) is reduced to low— 20. 

It remains now to be shown that u is likewise a factor of (3G). Putting w=0, that 
equation becomes 


u, 

X- 

-rd.P + P 

. A 

u 

w' 

X- 

-a’Bj,P 

. B 

u 

t/ 

X- 


. C 

w 

V 

X- 

-rB,P 

. D 

p 

AuX- 

-^AP+2HB,X-2(SB,-f..)P . 

. 0 

HI 


:1 

X 

. 0 

0 


;rB^P+P 

. A 

u 


rB,P 

. B 

V 


rB,P 

. C 

w 

T 

rB,P 

. D 

p 

Au 

;sAi7-f2HB.X-2(giB,+..)P . 

. 0 

i>n 


and following a process similar to that adopted in the former transformation, this may 
be reduced to 


1 X 

. 0 

0 

tq P 

. A 

u 

w’ . 

. B 

V 

tj' 

. C 

w 

. 3? 

. 0 

0 

Aw 2HB;s:~2(aB,+. .)P • 

. 0 

.H, 

t tX-^xT 

. 0 

0 

P 

. 0 

0 

w* . 

. 0 

0 


. 0 

0 

. X 

. 

kt 

Au 2HB;^~2(gK>x+. .)P • 

. 0 

% 


and thence to 
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0 and T being two functions, with the exact forms of which we are not concerned. 
The expression then takes the form of the product of two factors, viz. — Jc%)t^ and 

t tX~4rT 

P . . 

tc/ . P . 

r' . . P 

= P* { P^ — t{u^ -f* Y -p -p I’Y) + 1 ( UyX~\‘W'y -p t^z + } 

= Pf(P-P) 
nrrO. 


Hence is a factor of (36). Now that equation as it stands is of the third d^ree in u : 
so that u being divided out it is reduced to the second degree, say, to the form 
X<r-ppi+f Now referring to (31), and forming the equations in h, b, f, m; g, . . ; 
1, . . , the equations corresponding to (30) may by a similar process be shown to be dhi- 
sible by r, w. k \ and those divisions having been effected, tlie equations in question will 
be reduced to the forms >a-®--pf/i,t’-pfi =05 • in which it is to be obseiwed, from the 
symmetry of the expressions, tliat the coefficients of . . are the same. But as 

these equations (\iz. those in k, v, ti\ k) all lead to the same result, namely the deter- 
mination. of the sextactic points, they can differ from one another only by factors. 
Hence, as in my memoir before quoted, equation (50), we must have identically 


gy-f-g 


(38) 


which can hold good in general, only in virtue of (ju being divisible by w, and q by 
being divisible by r, and Oj by and so on. Hence (30) is divisible not only by w 
but by u^; and that division having been effected, the degree of (36) will be reduced to 
12/? -17. 

This ccunpletes the enumeration of the extraneous factors; but although the degree 
of the equation (30) cannot in geneml be depressed below 12/1—17. we have yet to show 
that, as stated in the introduction, the variables enter to the degree 10 in the form of 
lineo-linear functions of the arbitrary quantities. From what has gone before, it is clear 
that the quantities X, Y, Z, P, H involved in (36), are all functions of x, z, f. A, B, 
C. D only, that is to say, not of a, /3, . . ct\ , except in so far as they are included in 
A, B, C, D. It remains to be proved that this is still the case after the differentiations 
and operation A involved in (30) have been performed. For this purpose let represent 
any function of s, ;/, z, t. A, B, C, D, and let , . indicate differentiation with respect 
to 4*, . . so far as they appear explicitly in irrespectively of A, B, C, D, then 

t!r3j<p=A(aBi-l-^3B+- •)? — a(ASA+B3g+' ; 
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«ad if f be of the degree m in A, B, C, B, and V=c£BA+i3BB+* * ? it follows that 

= A V <p — map 


Again, 


whence 


is-dy<|5==BV^---m/S^-i--arBy^|' (89) 

ro*Bi =r ■md^fsid^p — 

= (srB j 


tsr®B|<p = (AV — m 4- la -j-^^^yCAV — ma-^wdi)p 
= (B V — m -j- Ijd -|-tsrBy)( A V — ma -f crBy ^ 


(40) 


whence, again, 

w'(a9’ +!^Vx+- .)®={-('»+i(a“+®^+- ■)+«»(aa' +*3;+. OHAv-raa+way^i 

"r*(*aA+£3; +■ (-(m+l)®«+£|3+. .)+w(Sa;+£a;+. .)KBV-n!,3+w3;)<P ; 

and combining these expressions, 

tarxa . +ixa • •)(«. • .)’0-(2m+i)«r(g[, . .)(a, , .)(b;, . . .)(b;, . .yp. 

Hence 



3.<P, 

A 

u 


a,? a,<?, 

3,4!j 

B 

V 


B^^ B^<5i 

3.41a 

C 

w 


b,^e> 

3,41s 

B 

k 


Ap Ap, 

A41s 




=‘Br~* — map-^vrb^P 


. . 

A 

u 

~m/3^+crBy(p 



B 

V 

-myp-j-wdgP 


. 

C 

w 

~mhp -^vrdtP 



B 

k 

. (91, 

•)V 

\ 




.)(3’„ . .)<? 

• 

0 

.H, 


..y<p 

/ 



which, by a method precisely similar to that followed above in investigating the extra- 

neons factors, may be reduced to 





V.9 aL4>. 

3'41s 

A 

u 



3;41. 

B 

V 


b'4s a'.^, 

3’.41s 

C 

w 


3','? a', 41. 

3;41. 

B 

k 


A4S A411 

A41, 

. 
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is ll»s ^u®i 0 m.U B, O, B tod i^t beai a^^ed >y tto ^fferentiations or by 
©perstioa ik. Ito expression is therefore a function of ^ A, B, C, B, and 
not of a, P, , * , excepting so far ^ they appear in A, B, 0, B. If, therefore, 

we put ^=««X— arP, ^,=aY— ^P, ^8=:aZ— -zP, we conclude that (36), w’hm divested of 
itsextmneotts factors (say, Q), is a function explicitly of the degree 12^—27 in #, z,f, 
and of the degree 10 in A, B, C, B. But A, B, C, B are themselves linear homogeneous 
fiinctions of w, ; so that the expression in question may be regarded as explicitly of 
the degree 12^—27 in s, z, t, and of the degree 10 in tir'. This equation, solved 
for ^szm : will consequently give ten positions of the cutting plane all p^ing through 
the point (ar, y, z, t), for wliich the curve of section is sextactic at the point. Hence the 
theorem, “ If L be any line through any point P of a surface, ten conics may be drawn 
in planes passing through L having six-pointic contact with the surface at the point,” 

It is to he observed that the plane of section is not necessarily normal ; but if the line 
whose six coordinates are (a, b, c, h) be made to coincide with the' normal at the 
point whose rectangular coordinates are y, z, it will follow that 

a : hi c=u : v iw 
Au-^Bv-i-Cw^s^O 
fu -i^gv -^hw =0, 

with other relations which weuld abbreviate, although not essentially simplify, some 
previous expressions. The results of placing the line in the tangent plane are noticed 
below. 


§ 5. Note on tangents of more than two-pointie contact. 

If V, instead of being as hitherto quadric, be linear, w^e shall have the case of tangents 
to the curve of section of IJ with the plane tsr— ^«r'=0. And if the contact be three- 
pointic, each of the ratios Bj.V : v, B^V : t;, . . will he, in virtue of (20) of § 2, equal to 
AY : H. But since V is linear AV=0, and consequently the condition for a tangent of 
three-pointic contact is H=0. Now 

M={a . .)(A, B, C, B)^ 

. .)(a'tir — arar', — /3tsr', — ynr', — bmf 

so that the condition H=0 may be written 

(a, . .)(«', /?, y, s')>i-'»- 2 (a, . /3'> y, *'){«. (3, y, j)*+(a, . .)(«, (S, ,, 8f==o, . (4i) 

which will determine two values of k, and consequently two positions of the cutting 

plane for which the tangent line has three-pointic contact. 

It may be noticed that in the solution of the equation above written there occurs the 
following expre^ion : 

(a, . 0 ', y, ■ {Sl> • •)(“. (3> y- S)’— [(53- ■ •)(“'. r'' ^')(“' y . ^)]*- 
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siott in question will be equal to ^e product of tbe He^mi into 
(v,Wi—u% . .X®» <^»/» 

where are the six coordinates of the line about which the cutting plane is 

suppo^d to revolve, as given in equations (9). The two positions of the cutting plane 
will coincide, if either the Hessian or this expression vanishes ; the ktter, re^rd^ m 
a relation between the coordinates of the line, expresses the condition that the plane of 
section may {K>ntain both principal tangents, e. may be the tangent plane, as may be 
Terified by the following considerations. If the plane of section coincide with the tangent 
plane, then 

A : B : C : D==tt :v:io:k; or -j-Xr, . ,, 

which, being substituted in the expression in question, will cause it to %unish identically ; 
or we may proceed otherwise, thus : regarding A, B, C, D as the constants of the cut^ng 
plane, the equation H=0 is 

(g,..)(A, B,C,DX=rO; (42) 

the equation of the plane itself may be written 

A|+B^+CXH-m=0; (43) 

and since this plane passes through the point (r, z, t), we have also 

Aw-hB^+Cz^m~0; (44) 

by means of which three equations the ratios A : B : C : D may be determined. By a 
proce^ quoted by Professor Cayley (Quarterly Journal of Mathematics, vol. ni. p. 1), 
the solution of these equations depends upon the square root of the quantity 


a. 



1. , 


1 

=H, w„ 



■? , 


1 




M 


n 

w'. 



rd. 

y^ 

n 



€, 

n. 

z , 

y 

V 




n'. 


K 

i, 


n, 

D, 

t. 



m\ 

n', 

, 



X , 

y > 

S , 

t . 



^ , 

y * 

^ 5 

t , 


. 

1 , 


? . 

& . 



1 , 

n , 

? . 

a, 




which is in feet identical with the expression (41). 

The locus of the points for which one of the principal tangents meets a given line, 
say, the line (a^^ Cj, /I, ffx, will be found by eliminating A, B, C, B from the 
equations (42), (43), (44), combined with the following condition: 

....... (46) 

But since the principal tangent is the intersection of the plmie (A, B, C, B) with the 
tangent plane, we have 

u, c, /, ^, = j A, B, C, B 

j ® , Wf k 



. (47) 
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' thm skme wrilteii 

A( ) 

4'B( wf^^uh^ 4-^d, ) 

-fC( +^<?i) 

^ 4"D{— — wcj=0, ' 

aa4 mlios A : B : C : D will be ejsjpressed by tlie detenninants of the matrix 
wf^—uh^-{■kb„ —tm^—vbi—wej 

y z t 

I yi K ^^ 

Bat if by analogy with (11) we write 

5,Z-C^—/t=:A„ 

£?, a^Z — , 

a,j/— 

it wiU be found that, putting 

I ^=Ui, 

A, I +B,,7+C,?-f D,B=E., 
the ratios A : B : C : D are equal to 

A,U, ~E,«4 : B, U, -E.t’ : QU,-E,ta : D,U, -E,w ; 


and consequeiitly when these are substituted in H the terms having Ei for a coefficient 
will vanish, and the equation of the locus resulting will be 


(a, ..)(A„B„C.,D,)*=rO (48) 

To find the locus of points at which one of the principal tangents has a four-pointic 
contact with the surface, we must add to the equation H=:0 the following, viz. OH=0, 
which, as has been shown in a former part of this paper, may be replaced by any one of 
the group 


A , B 

u , V 


C , D 

W y , k 


=0. 


(49) 


ij S.H, B.H, B,H j 

But, remembering that p, r, s represent the differential coefficients of H with reg^^t 
to a?, y^ Zy ty on the supposition that A, B, C, D are constant, and writing 
(g,..)(A,B,C,D)(«, Ay,a)=:H', 
it is ^ay to deduce the following system : 


2A 
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But Qil=0 is eqiH^al^t to the ^eteia BJEr=#xit, , , i to 

®Fp*4-2AB[^=#ii^ ot 2H^A s==#it^ 
frf -|-2BH^=:#itJ 

mr ■i-2C'H!—0iW 2H^C 

mS 2H'D — ms. 

Substituting these values of A, B, C, D, in the eqiiation HsrO, the terms having for 
a coefficient will vanish, and the equation will take the form 

(9i, ••)(!>, q, r, sf=0 (50) 

But from what has gone before it is clear that H when resolved into its factors is of the 
form where 13.^^ represents the expression (45) ; hence putting 

H 

H®; and consequently since • • But^=i: the 

upper or lower sign being taken according as one or other principal tangent is the sub- 
ject of consideration. Substituting then in the equation (50), we have 

(% . .){2v^A^P±BA, 2V^HeV±b,H«, . .)^=0. 

But since we are seekiug the condition under wffiich either one or the other principal 
tangent may have four-pointic contact, the terms of ambiguous sign must disappear ; 
and the condition required will take the form 

4H,(g, . .)(B,^, V, . .)*+(a . d,Ho, . .^=0, 
which is of the degree llti— 24, and may be compared with Clebsch's form, viz. 
(3, . .)(BJBo, . .)®— 4HoO ; but the comparison of the terms in <p and appears difficult. 

The additional condition for a five-pointic contact on the part of one of the principal 
tangents will be ^^£[=0; or, having reference to (20) and to the consideration that 
H=0, the condition will be AH=0. ‘But the further discussion of this question I 
postpone to another occasion. 
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XVII. On the Melation between the Sun^s Altitude and the Chemical Intensity of Total 
Daylight in a Cloudless Sky, By He5?ey E. Roscoe, F.B.S,, Professor of Chemistry 
in Owens College, Manchester, and T. E. Thorpe, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry in 
Anderson's University, Glasgow, 


Eeceived March. 3, — Bead March 31, 1870. 


The difficulty of securing in England a sufficient number of consecutive cloudless days 
to render it possible to determine with any degree of accuracy the relation existing 
between the sun’s altitude and the chemical intensity of total daylight, induced us to 
undertake a series of measurements on the west coast of Portugal, where during the 
months of July and August the sky is generally cloudless, llie method of measurement 
employed was that described by one of us in previous communications to the Royal 
Society, founded upon an exact estimation of the tint which standard sensitive paper 
assumes when exposed for a given time to the action of daylight*. 

The observations, the results of which are given in the following communication, were 
made in the autumn of 1867, through the kindness of Thomas Creswell, Esq., at the 
Quinta do Estero Furado, situated on the flat table-land on the southern side of the 
Tagus, about miles to the south-east of Lisbon, lat. 38^ 40^ X. and long. 9® W. 
The sensitive paper was exposed in the plane of the horizon, the instrument being placed 
upon a carefully levelled stand at the height of 4 feet 5 inches above the level of the 
ground in a sandy field having a clear horizon, the most considerable object in the 
neighbourhood being a house distant 130 paces to the west, the roof of which subtended 
an angle of 7° with the plane of the paper. 

All the experiments were made in the following order : — 

1. The chemical action of total daylight was observed in the ordinary manner. 

2. The chemical action of the diflused daylight was then observed by throwing oir 

to the exposed portion of the sensitive paper the shadow of a small blackened 
brass ball placed at such a distance that its apparent diameter seen from the 
position of the paper was slightly larger than that of the sun’s disk. 

3. The chemical action of total daylight was again determined. 

4. That of the diffused daylight was a second time ascertained. 

The means of Observations 1 and 3 and of 2 and 4 w^ere then taken. The sun’s alti- 
tude was determined immediately before and immediately after the foregoing observa- 
tions of chemical intensity, the altitude at the time of observation being ascertained by 
interpolation. A box-sextant made by Worthixgtox, of London, was employed with an 
* Bakerijm. Lecture, PMlosophical Transactions, 1865, Part II. p, 605, 
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iioiizon of black glass, wMcb was carefully levelled before each observation. 
Hie watch used could be read to quarter seconds, and the Lisbon mean time was obtain^ 
by regulating the watch by means of the time-bali of the Lisbon Naval Arsenal, which 
Mis at 1 P.M., and afterwards ascertaining the amount of the watch’s daEy variation* 
In cases in which the altitude could not be determined by experiment, it has been cal- 
culated from the following formula, 

cos f =cos ^ . cos t . cosp+sin ^ sin^, 

in which 

^ represents the sun’s declination, 
represents the latitude of the place =38° 40', 
and t represents the sun’s hour-angle. 

It was necessary, in the first place, to ascertain what error was introduced into the 
determination of diffused daylight by any accidental variation in the distance of the 
brass ball from the sensitive paper. A series of experiments were made with this object 
on August 8th, 1867, at 9 A.M., the blackened ball being placed at distances varjing from 
140 millims. to 230 millims. above the silvered paper. These experiments show^ed that 
the ball placed at 

140 millims. gave mean reading 143*3 or Chemical Intensity OTIC 


160 

Ji 

55 

55 

143'6 

55 

55 

0*116 

190 

jj 

55 

55 

141*9 

55 

55 

0*116 

230 

55 

55 

55 

136*8 

55 

55 

0-118 


consequently the height of the blackened ball may safely vary between 140 and 190 
millims. without producing any appreciable error. 

The following gives the elements of an observation, and may serve as a sample of the 
others, 134 in number, which were all carried out in a manner exactly similar, and form 
the data from which are derived the conclusions drawn in this paper. 


Determination of Altitude , — 

Observed 

August 5th, 1867. 

Calculated 

Observed 

Sung's 

time. 

time. 

double altitude. 

altitude. 

h. m 

b m 

7i 42 

35 51 

1st Observation. 3 37 p.m. 

3 57 P.M. 

2nd 5 , 3 41 p.M. 

4 1 P.M. 

70 00 

35 00 


Determination of Chemical Intendty . — 

Observed time 3^ 39*“ to 3** 40®. Calculated time 3^ 59® to 4**. 


Beading on calibrated strip. Mean. 

I. Total daylight 100, 97, 97, 105, 103, 106, 102 =101 

II. Diffused . . 110, 108, 112, 116, 116, 117, 108, 110 =112 

III. Total . . . 104, 100, 100, 97, 100, 102, 107, 105, 103=102 

IV. Diffused . . 108, 112, 113, 108, 115, 114, 107 =111 
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By ^feence to the <^10brali<m TaM& itf the tMp the followmg ntimhers were found 
^ marmptmdL ix^ ^bme 

Time 3^ 5§® p.m. Sim’s altitude 3i° 2§^ 

(Mmwi (Mmmml — 

Direct siadi^rf;. Diffiised light. Total dbyK^t. 

0*069 0*138 0^07 


The metemrolo^cal conditions of the time of observation were dbo care&lly obaerwed, 
Qbuds 0*0. Kae breeze, S.S.W. 


( Bry-bidb thermometer 81°*0 F. 
( Wet-bulb thermometer 69°‘0 F. 


^ ^ , 1 T «/.o MT f Aqueous vapour m 1 cub. ft. 5*7 graim. 

aa*ometer at sea-level /63*9mulims. < « , 

( Eelative humidity=50. 

One of the 134 sets of observations was made as nearly as possible every hour, and 
they thus naturally fall into seven groups, viz. — 

(1) Six hours from noon, (2) five hours from noon, (3) four hours from noon, (4) 
three hours fr om noon, (5) two hours from noon, (6) one hour from noon, 
and (7) noon. 

Each of the first six of these groups contains two separate sets of observations, viz. 
those made before noon marked a.m., and those made after noon and marked p.m. 

One of us has already pointed out*, from measurements made at Kew% that the mean 
chemical intensity of total daylight for hours equidistant from noon is the same. That 
this result is a general one is fully borne out by the inspection of the following Tables, 
giving the results of 1 .34 series of observations ; the single experiments made at the 
same hour being grouped together, and those of the hours equidistant from noon being 
placed side by side. 

Table I. (1.) 


A.M. 

! ■ 

Expt. 

Batp. 

Hoar. 

Altitude. 

Sim. 

Sky. 1 TotaL 

! Expt. 

Date. 

Hour. 

Altitude, 

Sun. 

1 Sky. 

j TotaL 



1) til 



1 

i 



h m 





11. 

6 

6 4 

10 S3 

000 

•049 ! *049 

; 19. 

6 

6 0^ 

11 31 

•000 

•056 

•056 

£9. 

9 

6 6 

10 15 

•001 

•033 } *034 

I 28. 

8 

6 2| 

10 43 

•000 

•041 

'041 

48. 

12 

6 9 

10 20 

•001 

•040 I *041 

: 40. 

9 

6 Oi 

10 58 

•000 

•034 

•034 







47- 

LO 

6 (1 

1ft Hft 

•ftfl2 

•050 

*052 




31 08 

•002 

•122 1 *124 

57. 

12 

5 59! 

10 22 

•000 

•034 

•034 




- 



67 


5 51' 

1ft 02 

‘ftOft 

•031 

•031 



Mean^ 

10 23 

•000 

•041 ; -041 

u/. 

76. 

XI 

22 

6 0^ 

7 58 

•000 

■031 

•031 






i 

86. 

23 

6 0: 

7 20 

•000 

*026 

•026 





} 

t j 

' 97. 1 

24 i 

5 47 

9 50 

•002 

*038 

•040 






1 ; 

107. i 

26 

5 49 

8 37 

*000 

*031 ; 

•031 



i 




118. i 

27 i 

5 51'; 

8 04 

•000 

*029 1 

•029 



1 



i : 

128. j 

28 i 

5 53, 

7 17 } 

^000 

*022 ; 

; -022 


I 

i 

1 

! 



! i 

1 


1 113 32 

-000 1 

•423 I 

j *427 


I 

1 

1 


_J 

} 



Means: 

9 28 

•000 j 

^ -035 , 

1 *035 


PMl<^phical Transactions, 1867, p. 558. 
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MESSES. BOSGOE AJ® OatOEm ON WE BMLAjmBT 

'Table I. (2.) 


A.M. 

P.M. 

Bxpt. 

Date. 

Hour. 

Altitude. 

Sun. 

Sky- 

Total. 

; Hxpt. 

Date. 

Hour. 

Altitude. 

Son. 

Sky. 

ToW, 



hi m 







h 

m 

^ 




12 . 

6 

7 1 

20 59 

•024 

•095 

•119 

18. 

6 

5 

0 

23 15 

•035 

*069 

•104 

SO. 

9 

7 2 

21 10 

•023 

•062 

•085 

27. 

8 

5 

2 

22 10 

*027 

•072 

•099 

49. 

12 

7 1 

20 20 

•032 

•063 

•095 

39. 

9 

5 

6 

21 26 

•026 

•060 

*086 

87. 

24 

6 54 

17 29 

‘017 

•058 

•075 

46. 

10 

5 

0 

22 15 

•045 

•069 

•114 

108. 

27 

7 6 

19 17 

•017 

*057 

'074 

66. 

21 

5 

4 

19 07 

•013 

•051 

•064 

119. 

2 S 

7 1 

18 18 

•016 

•059 

*075 

75. 

22 

5 

1 

19 15 

•023 

‘O6O 

•083 

129. 

29 

7 1 

18 24 

‘016 

•047 

•063 

85. 

23 

4 

58 

19 24 

•024 

•068 

*092 

1S2. 

SO 

6 59 

17 56 

*017 

1 *050 

*067 

1 96. 

24 

5 

0 

18 50 

•022 

•060 

•082 ; 








106. 

26 

5 

4 

17 22 

•017 

•058 

•075 ; 




153 53 

•162 

•491 

•653 

117. 

27 : 

4 

58 

18 23 

•015 

•059 

•074 ; 



Means 

19 14 

-020 

-061 

■082 





201 27 

•247 

•626 

•873 j 

1 









Means 

20 09 

*025 1 

•062 : 

•087 j 


(3.) 


A.M. 

j P.M. 

Expt 

Date. 

Hour. 

Altitude. 

Sun. 

Sky. 

Total. 

, Expt. 

Date. 

1 Hour, j 

Altitude. 

Sun. 

Sky. 

Total. 



h 

xn 








1 h 

m j 






13. 

6 

8 

0 

32 

25 

•081 

•Ill 

•192 

, 10. 

5 

1 4 

0 ! 

35 

21 

*069 

•138 

•207 

31. 

9 

7 

59 

31 

58 

•053 

•101 

•154 

17. 

6 

1 4 

0 ! 

34 

49 

•049 

•116 

•165 

50. 

12 

8 

0 

SI 

49 

•079 

•103 

•182 

i 26. 

8 

I 4 

1 i 

34 

11 

*060 

•112 

•172 

' 58. 

21 

8 

2 

so 

43 

•030 

•097 

*147 

38. 

9 

i 4 

12 i 

31 

50 

•049 

•096 

•145 

77. 

23 

8 

0 

30 

23 

•044 

•097 

•151 

45. 

10 

' 4 


34 

04 

•081 

•109 

•190 

88. 

24 

7 

59 

29 

58 

•051 

•087 

•138 

, 65. 

21 

' 4 

10 1 

29 

29 

•041 

*087 

•128 

98. 

26 

8 

0 

29 

58 

•051 

•098 

•149 


22 

3 

58 1 

31 

21 

•036 

•118 

•154 

109. 

27 

8 

1 

29 

57 

•045 

■096 

•141 

! 84. 

23 

: 3 

59 1 

30 

53 

•043 

•077 

•120 

120. 

28 

8 

0 

29 

41 

•047 

! -093 1 

♦140 i 

95. 

24 

; 4 

0 1 

30 

36 

I *051 

i *100 i 

•151 

130. 

29 

7 

59 

29 

38 

•032 

I -080 ; 

•112 

I! 105. 

26 

4 

“ ! 

29 

38 

, -053 

. *092 

•145 

133. 

so 

8 

0 

29 

38 

•036 

' -084 : 

•120 

!; 11^* 

27 

4 

5 i 

28 

40 

; *053 

1 -097 : 

•150 





330 

08 

*369 

1*047 

■ 1*606 

i| 



i 

350 

52 

; *585 

1 1*143 ! 

1 1*727 



Means 

30 

33 

i 

i *052 

•097 

, -146 

ji 


Means: 

31 

54 1 

i *053 

! *104 

•157 i 


i±l 

_L.- 


Eipt. 

Date. 

Hour, 

Altitude. 

Sun. 

Sky. 

Total. 

Eipt. 

Date. 

Hour. 

Altitude. 

Sun. 

Sky. 

Total. 



h 

m 








h 

m 

4§ 





14. 

6 

9 

0 

44 

13 

•102 

•124 

•226 

9. 

5 

3 

2 

25 

•105 

•158 

•263 

51. 

12 

9 

2 

43 

.33 

•154 

•129 

•283 

25- 

8 

3 

1 

45 

46 

•142 

•136 

•278 

59. 

21 

8 

59 

41 

16 

•144 

•129 

•273 1 

44. 

10 

3 

3 

44 

59 

•139 

•128 

•267 

68. 

22 

9 

0 

41 

38 

•089 

•124 

•213 

56. 

12 

2 

59 

45 

02 

*069 

*083 

•152 

78. 

23 

8 

59 

41 

20 

*091 

•109 

•200 

64. 

21 

3 

1 

42 

35 

•086 

*114 

•200 

89. 

24 

8 

58 

40 

58 

•079 

•104 

•183 

73. 

22 

3 

0 

42 

34 

*114 

•116 

•230 

99. 

26 

9 

1 

41 

21 

•083 

•114 

•197 

83. 

23 

2 

58 

42 

20 

•103 

•104 

•207 

110. 

27 

9 

7 

41 

09 

•108 

•120 

•228 j 

104. 

26 

3 

2 

40 

42 

•094 j 

t *116 

•210 

121. 

28 

9 

5 

41 

00 

•090 

•112 

•202 i 

; 115. 

27 ! 

3 

0 

40 

45 

•091 i 

1 *112 ^ 

•203 

131. 

29 

9 

0 

40 

48 

•098 

, *098 

*196 s 

127. 

28 ! 

3 

0 

40 

23 

•075 1 

•110 

•185 

134. 

30 

9 

5 

41 

35 

•082 

I -096 

■178 1 

: 137. 

30 

3 

6 

38 

25 

•070 

j -089 

*159 





458 

51 

j 1-120 

1*259 

I 2*379 j 





469 

56 

1*088 

1*266 ; 

2*354 



i Means 

41 

43 

1 *102 I 

1 ->’4 

•216 1 

i 


Means 

42 

43 1 

•099 

! -05 

•214 



BB5cw*Br aats sos^ jaimmss mo israEBtsiisr. sis 


Xabue I. (5.) 


A,M. 


P.M. 




Esjpfe 

Dato. 

Hour. 

AOitudo. 

Sun. 

Sly. 

Total. 

Hxpt. 

Hate. 

Hour. 

Altitude. 

Sun. 

Sly. 

Total j 



h 

m 







k m 




i 

4. 

5 

10 

0 

Sl 50 

•109 

•180 

•289 

8. 

5 

2 5 

5§ 26 

•143 

•ISO 

-|93 1 

15. 

6 

10 

0 

54 58 

*182 

•128 

•310 

37. 

9 

2 0 

56 01 

•096 

•118 

•213 1 

21. 

8 

10 

2 

54 59 

•157 

•130 

•287 

55. 

12 

1 59 

55 36 

•091 

*106 

-197 1 

33. 

9 

9 

57 

53 55 

•122 

•121 

•243 

94. 

24 

1 57 

52 25 

•149 

•114 

-263 1 

41. 

10 

10 

5 

64 51 

*215 

•168 

•383 

126. 

28 

2 2 

60 12 

*091 

•112 

•203 ! 

52. 

12 

10 

0 

53 42 

•152 

•104 

•256 j 

136. 

30 

2 2 

49 09 

•080 

•118 

•198 I 








*.^00 ! 








69. 

22 

9 

58 

SI 40 

•157 

•116 

*273 : 




1 319 49 

1 *649 

*718 

1-367 1 

79. 

23 

9 

58 

51 27 

•155 

•112 

•267 1 








90. 

24 1 

10 

5 

52 25 

•107 

1 -112 

•219 i 



Means 53 18 

•108 j 

*120 i 

1 *228 

100, i 

26 1 

10 

2 

51 27 i 

•I6l 

•120 

•281 i 

1 







111. 

27 

iio 

3 

51 26 

•155 

i *118 

•273 i 

1 






i 

122. i 

1 28 

i 

3 

51 21 : 

•133 

i *120 j 

•253 j 







1 


i 

1 


689 16 

1-947 

1-687 ^ 

3-634 1 








i 


Means 

53 01 

; -149 

1 *130 

j -279 i 


j 





i 

1 


( 0 .) 





A.M. 




i 



F.M. 




Expt. 

Date. 

Hour. : 

Altitude. 

Sun. 

Sky. 

Total. 

* Expt. 

Date. 

Hour. ; 

Altitude. 

[ Sun. 

Sky. 

Total, 



k nx ! 





; 


k m 





5. 

5 

11 00! 

6l 01 

•173 

•182 

*355 

1 

5 

1 0 i 

65 22 

•130 

•180 

•310 

16. 

6 

,11 07 ■ 

64 29 

•215 

*128 

•343 

24. 

8 

1 1 

64 35 

I -167 

•148 

•315 

22. 

8 

11 00 : 

63 25 

•149 

•124 

•273 

.36. 

9 

12 59 

64 22 

; -110 

•124 

•234 

34. 

9 

10 58 ! 

62 56 

•153 

•127 

•280 

54. 

12 

1 0 , 

63 28 

! *162 

•114 

•276 

42. 

10 

11 00; 

62 55 

•237 

•156 

•393 

: 63. 

21 

12 58! 

60 51 

i -258 

•126 

•384 

53. 

12 

11 01 : 

62 24 

•212 

•114 

•326 

1 72. 

22 

12 59 

60 27 

, -288 

•144 

•432 

61. 

21 

11 00' 

60 04 

*201 

•140 

•341 

i 82. 

23 

12 59, 

60 08 

•178 

*106 

•284 

! 70. 

22 

ill 05 ! 

60 15 i 

•263 1 

•125 i 

1 *388 

i 93. 

i 24 

1 o| 

59 39 

* *223 

•121 

•344 

J 80. 

! 23 

1 1 1 02 i 

59 45 i 

i -263 1 

-115 i 

! *378 

> 114. 

i 27 1 

12 59 

58 39 

•250 

-166 

•416 

! 91. 

i 24 

111 00 

59 15 . 

*186 1 

•128 1 

•314 

; 125. 

28 j 

1 11 i 

57 06 

; -158 

•114 

•272 

101. 

, 26 

10 59 1 

68 35 ' 

•236 : 

•126 i 

•362 

i 135. 

i ! 

1 0 

57 36 

i *099 1 

•124 ! 

•223 

112. 

1 27 

11 00 

58 18 i 

•178 ^ 

•118 ; 

•296 

i 







123. j 

1 28 , 

11 05 

58 32 ; 

•187 i 

•118 1 

•305 

i 

1 ; 

i 

672 13 

2-023 

1-467 

3-490 



r 

794 54 : 

2*653 ; 

1-701 i 

4-354 

1 

f 

i i 

Means 

6i 07 

. -184 

•133 

•317 


! 

Means 

61 09 i 

•204 I 

•131 j 

•335 

I i 


1 

1 


i 




NOON. ( 7 .) 


j Expt. 

Date. 

1 Hoiur. 

j Altitude. 

Sun. 

Sly. 

Total. , 



! k 

m 

i 





i 6. 

5 

12 

0 

68 

21 

•186 

•188 

i -374 ' 

1 23. 

8 1 

12 

0 

67 

31 1 

•213 

•377 

•390 j 

! 35. 

9 

12 

0 

67 

14 

•218 

•126 

•344 j 

43. 

10 

31 

59 

66 

58 1 

•248 

*1 72 

•420 

62. 1 

21 i 

12 

0 

63 

32 ! 

•278 

•132 

•410 ' 

71- 

22 

12 

0 

63 

12 

*225 

-120 

•345 I 

81. ; 

23 

11 

59 

62 

51 

•254 

•114 

•368 1 

92. 1 

24 ' 

11 

58 

62 

31 

•199 

•118 

; *317 ; 

102. 

26 

12 

2 

61 

50 

*210 

•128 

*338 j 

113. 

27 

12 

2 

61 

29 

•213 

*122 

•33.-, ; 

124. I 

28 

12 

7 

61 

06 

•191 

•llO 1 

[ *307 1 


1 


i 

707 

.35 

2-435 

1-513 

: 3*948 1 



1 Means! 

64 

14 

•221 

•138 

j -339 1 



-Bwte 9m mam wm 

TAMain. ^ 




If esc 

of 




Sub 

mML 




ll m 

6 

al M3 

0*000 

0*041 

0*041 

3 

+ m3 


9 MB 

0*000 

0*035 

0*035 

12 


"S 9 AM. 

19 14 

0*020 

0-061 

0*002 

8 

^9m$ 

1 

20 09 

0*025 

0*062 

0*087 

10 


i 9 AM. 

30 33 

0-052 

0*097 

0*146 

11 

-0*005 

4 0 pjif . 

31 54 

0*053 

0*104 

0*157 

11 


S 0 AM. 

41 43 

0-102 

0-114 

0*216 

I 11 


S 0 PM. 

42 43 i 

0-099 

0*115 

1 0*214 

1 ” 


10 0 A.M. 

53 01 

0*149 

0*130 

i 0-279 

1 13 

+ 0^25 

2 0 P.M. 

53 18 

0*108 

0*120 

0*228 1 

i 6 


110 AM. 

61 09 

0-204 

0*131 

0-335 I 

i 13 

+ 0*009 

10PM. 

61 07 

0-184 

0-133 i 

i 0-317 * 

11 


12 0 Noob. 

64 14 

0-221 1 

1 0*138 I 

0-359 

11 



The numbers contained in columns 3 and 4 of Table IL give the relation between 
direct sunlight and dijffuse daylight. These sets of numbers, expressed graphically in terms 
of the altitude, are seen on Plate XXX. fig. 3 ; the dotted cur\e indicating the intensity 
of the diflfosed light^the black curve that of the direct simlight. These two curves inter- 
sect at an altitude of 50°, at which elevation, therefore, the place of equal chemical illu- 
mination occum for a surface placed in the plane of the horizon. 

The fact that the curve of direct sunlight cuts the base line at 10° bears out the con- 
clusion wMch one of us has already announced, namely, that at altitudes below 10® 
i^brect simlight is robbed of almost ail its chemically active rays. 

The «mrv^ (fig. 1) show the daily march of chemical intensity at Lisbon, as a mmxi 
of ^ the observations, compared with that at Kew for the preceding August, and at 
Fam for tlm preceding April. The number representing the mean chemical intensity at 
Kew is 04*5, at Lisbon 110, and at Para 313*3 ; light of the intensity 1*0 acting for 
twmity-four hours being taken as 1000. 

If we now arrange the observations according to the sun^s altitude, we have : — 


Table III, 


Humber of 
obserratoM 

Mean 

altitude 

CSietxBcal 

Bun 

Sky. 


15, 

9 51 

0-000 

0-038 

0*038 

IS. 

19 41 

0*023 

0*062 

0-085 

22. 

31 14 

0*052 

0*100 

0-152 

22. 

42 13 

0*100 

0*115 

0*215 

19. 

53 09 

0*136 

0*126 

0*262 

24. 

61 08 

0*195 

0*132 

0*327 

11, 

64 14 

0*221 

0*138 

0*359 














'afai i^ai%-te- 1# .m- Imm B^m. ^ ht.-s^^mMj % »- 

Utt- f«M^oa -erf tike- @i!qimo^B.ta%' iet«!Kiiii«3:']pii^ are mi Mpfe 

dk^ly Aef lie to tlse Mae. 

*fc iiHm^c^aiMaaiip^oQB^ it hyas been shown that a similarisdlatioa betw^maJtefciide 
mi ohemic&l iatmsily of total dayMght has been found to hold gcjod at 
ICeWs wai, Faia; and that ^though the chemical intensity for the same idtito^^ ^1* 
feent pfoces and at different thnes of the year may greatly vary according to the 

tiaijsjmren<^ of the atmosphere, yet that the relation at the same pla^ h^mm- 
altitnde and intendty is always represented by a straight line. Thus the mean inte®- 
at lishon and Para for Z(f are 0*16 and 0*44 respectively, whilst fox 60® they a^ 
0*S2 and 0*80, That this variation in the direction of the straight Hne expressed h^ 
the constant in the formula, given in the psqier last referred to, is due to the opalesceiM^ 
of the atmosphere, we have evidence of in the foct that, for equal altitudes, the highest 
intensity is always found where the mean temperature of the air is greater, as in summiK*, 
when we compare the same place at Afferent seasons, or as we approach the equa^cir, 
when we compare different placea The first of these conditions of variation is 
seen if we compare the Kew observations for the imme altitudes, but for different tim^ 
of the year. The following Table clearly shows that the altitude in the warm^ half cd* 
the year is invariably accompimied by a higher chemical action than that in the cdldei; 
and this is attributable to the varying opalescence, which is certainly a function of the 
atmospheric temperature, amd is less marked as we approach the summer solstice or pass 
towards the equator. 


Comparison of Chemical Intensities at Kew, 18C6. 


i 

Monsh. 

I rime of 

, obficrvation. 

1 Cia?irespondiiig j Chemical intensity 

I altitude. | of total daylight.* | 

I. 

[ October 

h m 

S 30 p.m. 

1 23 10 

i 

0-059 i 

[ August 

4 42 „ 

1 23 58 

0*115 ! 

II. j 

[Noveiuber ... 

2 27 . 

14 52 

0035 1 

[ September ... 

4 43 

14 14 

0-058 1 

III.] 

f March 

2 30 

28 36 

0'075 ! 

[June..... 

4 43 

29 52 

0-106 j 

IV. j 

f April 

2 30 

38 06 

0-116 1 

[July ......... 

4 39 

30 05 

0-141 


It is interesting to observe the close agreement which exists between the measure 
ments made at Lisbon vrith sensitive paper, and the luminous intensities calculated from 
observations made at Heidelberg by a totally different method. In 1869 Professor 
BimsHir, and one of us in Part IV. of * Photochemical Eesearches/ curves of the 
* Koscoe, Pha^phic®! Traasaetions, 1867, p, 655 , 


SM- OM CTE miWB AWmmm Am>^ mmmm ^ 

<4ieaii«^ action effected, (1) by 8iinl%bt, (2) by diffas^ dayMgbt the imit 

<tf sarfftce situated at t^ous localities on tbe earth's surface. 

A comparison of the unit of measure there taken can unfortunately not be made with 
that used in the Lisbon experiments ; but if we reduce the ob^rmtional results for Lisbon 
(lat. 38° 40' K.) and the escalated one for Naples (lat 40° 52' N.) to a common measure 
by assuming that the action of the direct sunlight at noon is equal in both cases, and 
reduce the other points in the Naples enrve in the same ratio, we obtain the tw’o curres 
B, B', fig. 4, whilst the corresponding curves for Lisbon are given on fig. 4, A, A'. 

The correspondence between the results of the measurements above described and 
those made by a totally different method is further shown by the close coincidence of 
the ‘‘phases of equal chemical illumination” for sun- and diffuse-light as determined by 
both methods. In a former communication * it has been shown that in all places where 
the sun rises to a height of more than 20° 56' above the horizon the chemical action 
effected by the diffuse daylight exceeds that of the direct sunlight at first ; and that as 
the sun gradually rises a point is reached at which both sunlight and diffuse daylight 
produce exactly the same amount of chemical action, whilst beyond this point the effect 
of the sunshine is more powerful. This phase of equal illumination was calculated from 
theoretical considerations, and the result was confirmed by experiment, the difference 
between the calculated and the experimental points of equality amounting in mean to 
about thirty-five minutes. By reducing the chemical intensity of the direct sunlight 
in Table III. to that which the sunlight would produce on a plane perpendicular to the 
incident rays, we find that the phase of equal chemical intensity in reality is one which 
lasts for some time, that it begins near the calculated altitude of 18° 48', but that it 
continues for about an hour. When, however, the sun reaches an elevation of 35°, 
the intensity of the sun’s perpendicular rays becomes greater than that of the total difiuse 
light acting on a horizontal surface. 

* BuirsES- and Eoscoe, Photochemical Besearches. — ^Part lY.,” PhiL Trans. 1859, p. 915. 
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By Hinst E. Bmcoi^ PA.i>,, F.M.&. 
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%- 

I, METALLIC VAKALIUM. 

Iir Ihe ^eond Part of my “ Eesearches on. Vanadium,” communicated to the Royal Somoty 
(PhiL Trans. 1869, p. 691), I stated that metallic vanadium absorbs hydrogen. This 
exclusion has been fully borne out by subsequent experiment ; and it appears that the 
amount of absorbed or combined hydrogen taken up by the metal varies according to 
the state of division, first, of the chloride (VCy firom which the metal is prepared, and 
^condly, and especially, of the metallic powder itself. The metal containing absorbed 
hydrogen on exposure to dry air slowly takes up oxygen, water being formed and the 
metal undergoing oxidation to a substance which resembles the metal in its appearance, 
but possesses a darker grey colour, and has a less brilliant metallic lustre than vanadium 
ihself. At this point the oxidation stops, although in moist air it proceeds still farther. 
Thus a portion of pure dichloride was reduced in hydrogen ; of the reduced substance, 
free from chlorine, 0*2666 grm. yielded on complete oxidation 0*4441 of VgOg, corre- 
sponding to a percentage of 93*6 of pure metal. On exposure to the air for some days 
this substance absorbed oxygen, losing its brilliant metallic lustre ; and when burnt in 
a current of dry oxygen, water was given off, thus : — 

{1) 0*4232 grm. gave 0*0502 grm. of water and 0*6616 grm. VgOs, 

(2) 0*2695 „ „ 0*0315 „ „ 0*414 „ „ 

or 

(1) gives 87*8 p c. vanadium; 1*3 p. c. hydrogen ; 10*9 p. a oxygen. 

(2) „ 86*7 p. c. vanadium; 1*3 p. c. hydrogen; 12*0 p. c. oxygen. • 

The difficulty of obtaining metallic vanadium perfectly free firom admixture of oxide 
was again rendered evident. Pure tetrachloride was prepared in quantity, and from this 
the dicMoride was made. On heating this dichloride to whiteness for forty-eight hours 
a substance was obtained which gained on oxidation 70*7 per cent., and therefore ^11 
ctmtained a slight admixture of oxide. The reducing action of sodium on the soRd 
chlorides was next examined ; in this case the reduction takes place rapidly but quietly 
in an atmosphere of hydrogen at a red heat, and may be best conducted in strong iron 
tubes proved air-tight under hydraulic pressure of 200 lbs. on the square inch. Explo- 
sions occur when the tetrachloride is heated with sodium. The substance thus obtain^ 
by the action of soffium was found on lixiviation to be free from chlorine, and on washing 
it was found to separate into two parts — (1) a light and finely divided black powder 
Msmmxx. 2 u 



fi^^fe), ^ItiMe ia jhydteodiloile mcM, isteek OTi»ias In sni^ffidoai, (S) 

(insoluble in bydrodbluric mAd% wMcb is d^^ted, and wMcfe by 
wiling may be entirely freed from tbe l%bter trioxide. This bright |«>wder 
eonsists of metaUie Tanadnnn mixed with more or oi^. If tbe frnely divided 
metallic powder, after drying m mcm^ be redact at a low red Imat in a current of pure 
hydrogen, it takes fire spontaneously, when cold, on exposure to air or oxygen, a distinet 
flame being seen playing on the surfece whilst water is formed. In one expiejdmaat 
a piquet ijius prepared contained 91*1 per cent, of metallic vanadium (0*S54 suhstoce 
gave 0*574 grm. VgOg). This substance, exposed for some weeks to dry air, slowly 
abMjrbed oxygen, and on roasting gave a percentage increase of 6S*75 (0*453 grm. 
yidded 0’i966 whilst 0*034 grm. or 7*5 per cent, of water was at the mme time 

AotiM. Uns shows that the point of oxidation at which the metal (X)ntaining hydrogen 
l^omes stable in dry air nearly corresponds to the oxide VgO. 

A kaailar slow change in the appearance of the metal has been noticed in some of 
the portiomi of the metallic powder placed on microscopic sBdes. 


n. VAJ^ABIUH AND BEOMINE. 

L VmmSum Os^ftribromide m' Ymimiyl TWromtefe, VO Barg, nmlec. wt==: 307*3.---- 
When Ihe vapour of perfectly dry aird pire bromine is j^issed over vanadium trioxide 
(VgOg) to redness, dense yeiiowisb-wMte fiomes of t!^ usyfaihromide are fomu^ 

in the beatod portimi of the tube, and tb^e condense tc^ethmr with the excess of bromhm 
to- ferm a dmk red transi^mt liquid, la order to free toe oxytxibiomide from esce^ 
« 3 f bwmme, toe mix^ liqmdi must rectified in mcm^ as the tma^mture of 
pemtion of the oxybromide lies (unto toe ordiiuuy atmc®phei4c ^essure) bdlw ito 
boiling-point By distilling under a pre^ure of 106 millims. of mercury in a current 
dT ^rf<^y dry air the whole of the bromine was got rid of before toe ttomometer 
to 45® C. The transparent liquid remaining in the retort had a dark led colour, 
gave off whito frimes on expo^ire to mmt air, and when thrown into water produced a 
f eliow-coioured elution of a vsnadic rft. It is possible to dfetil the oxybromide 
undmr diminish ed pressure with but slight decomposition occurring, although when 
h^t^ imdcr toe atmospheric pressure it suddenly solidifies at IBO® C., splitting up into 
toe oxydihromide and bromine. Under a pressure of 100 millims. of marcuiy toe oxy- 
trtoromiie volatilizes without decomporition betweea 130® to 136® C, 

The following analytical results were obtained : — ^Analysis No. 1 was made from a 
pntoon of usytribromide which had not been distilled. No. 2 from a portion of lim 
same substance, after furtomr treatment with dry air at 63®, No. 3 from another prepi- 
r^um whito had been distilled in mmto, and in whidb, the bromine determination is too 
h^ owing to traces of free bromiaa 
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The colour of the oxjtrihromide is somewhat redder than that of bromine, and it is 
more transparent in thin films, and much more translucent than bromine. 

The oxytribromide slowly decomposes at the ordinary atmospheric temperature into 
bromine and oxydibromide ; it is very deliquescent and hydroscopic, and cannot be 
formed in presence of moisture. The specific gravity of the oxytribromide at fP* 
2*9673, and at 14°*5 it is 2*9325. 

2, Vanadium Oxydibromide or Vanadyl Bromide^ YO Br^, molec. wt. =227*3. — ^This 
substance forms suddenly when the oxytribromide is heated to temperatures above 
180°, and it is slowly produced by the same decomposition at lower temperatures. The 
oxydibromide is a yeUowisb-brown solid body, in appearance resembling ochre ; it is very 
deliquescent, and on heating in the air it loses all its bromine and is converted into 
the pentoxide. Thrown into water it dissolves, furnishing a blue solution of hypo-mna- 
die (Yg O 4 ) salt 

The following analyses were made from oxydibromide prepared on different occasions. 
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' S. ^S§l*S.r— «oiito«it m-=m 

0 |mke «iiior^ltoiis sublimate, wbm iiy htow^B mpour Is ia emmm 

mm waa^um nitride b^ted to rr^ne^ Brown mponis are gi’rim wMi^ mm. mi^ 
^Qis^ In tbe « 3 oler pca^ons of the tal^ The tribromide is a v&tf mistoble oompovmd, 
bmng bromine e^en at tiie ordinary tenperature in dry m, and bmi^ cm^erted mto 
Tg O 3 when g^tly heated. It deliqueMjes rapidly on exposme to moM abc, tile 

to a Inown-colonred Mqtdd, in this respect resembling the tridblmide, bnt on addttibn 4f{ 
a few dro^ of hydroidiloric add the brown liquid changes to the green colour diarao 
feris^ a ^Imticm of a Taxmdous salt (Vg O3). No feee hrcnnine Is erolved wh^ the 
* t 3 lbrc 3 n^e dis^Tes in water. In order to prepare the tribromide, pure nitriife of 
drum, c^atained in a porcelain boat, was introduced into a combustion-tube, and 
all the idr had been displaced by dry carbonic add, the part of the tube cont^ming ^e 
nitnde was beated to redness, the other part of the tube being kept at such a l^aa- 
l^rature as to volatilize any excess of bromine which might pass ovege. After aUthe 
niMde had burnt away, the bulb containing the bromine was sealed off, and a current of 
dry carbonic acid passed over the solid bromide to displace all traces of feee bromine. 
A second method of preparing the tribromide is to pass bromine vapour over a mixture 
of vanadium trioxide and charcoal ; in this reaction the oxytribromide is fimt form^ 
Ihen the oxydibromide, and lastly, the tribromide, VBrg ; but this plan is not to he 
recomm^ded, as the tube soon becomes stopped up by the formation of these solid com- 
pounds. The bromide thus prepared was not analyzed, but it presented exactly the same 
appearance and properties as the tribromide obtained by the first method. 

No higher compound of bromine and vanadium than the tribromide could be obtmned. 
The volatile liquid passing into the bulb in the first preparation was carefully rectified, 
and it was all found to distil over at the boiling-point of bromine, leaving only a small 
^umitity of the tribromide in the bulb. Some difficulty was experienced in obtaining 
aarii^etory analytical results with the tribromide, owing to the fact, already observed by 
that bromide of silver, when boiled with excess of nitrate of silver, carries down witib 
it some of this latter salt inclosed in the bromide, and that this impurity cannot be got rid 
of by washing. Owing to this admixture of nitrate of rilver the bromine determinaticms 
usually come out about two per cent, too high, whilst the vanadium determinations 
gave constant numbers, agreeing much more nearly with the calculated results. Thus 
in four analyses of the tribromide prepared on different occasions the m^n percentile 
of bromine was found to be 84*15, the calculated percentage being 82*4 ; whBst tiie 
■mnadinm determinations of the same portions gave 18*57 per cent, mstmd of 17*6 3 ^ 
cent. In order to lessen as much as possible this error, the precipitated bromide of 
silver was reduced in hydrogen until no further diminution of weight occurred, and the 
percentage of bromine calculated from this loss, 

* Stas, Eecherelies sur ies I^is des Proportions cHmiqmes, p. 156. 
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EKperuaeats nmde with, the brominye employed, which had been rectified o¥er poias* 
iinm bromide, and was carefully tested for chlorine and iodine and showed to be pure, 
proved that a similar excess of weight occurred on precipitation with nitrate of tilver. 
in one experiment the percentage of bromine thus found was 100*96, and in a second 
experiment 101*41* It will also be seen that the bromine determinations of the oxybno- 
mides are similarly all too high from the same cause. 

m. TiJrADIUM A3^j> 103)10. 

When the vapour of iodine is passed over the red-hot nitride of vanadium continued 
in a tube no action whatever takes place, the nitride after the operation remaining per- 
fectly tmchanged. Vanadium trioxide is likewise unacted upon by iodine at all tempe- 
ratures, 

IV. METAIXIC TAI^ADATES. 

In the fimt Part of these researches* I pointed out (1) that the vanadates analyzed by 
Beezeuus, prepared by boiling vanadic add with the alkaline hydroxides and by double 
decompodtion, must be considered as meta- or monobasic vanadates, f 2) that the so-called 
hi-^mnadato analyzed by Von HAXJEEf, and prepared by acting on the metavanadates 
with adds are anhydro-salts, and (3) that the naturally occurring vanadates are tribasic 
salts, and that sodium ortho-vanadate is formed when one molecule of vanadium pentoxide 
is fttsal witii three molecules of carbonate of soda, three molecules of carbon dioxide bdng 
ex{^E^ I have now to describe the preparation and |n*operties of some characteiidic 
members of these three closes of vanadates, as well as those of a fourth new class, vk. 
tile tetaralmdc or pyro-vanadates. 

0 / mnadmm in the soluble mnadaies . — The separation of vanadic add 
from the metals of the alkalies by means of chloride of ammonium, as proposed by Von 
Hatjis, is apt to give too low results, both as regards the vanadium and the alkali. It 

♦ Phil<^0pMeal TraaMctioiiB, 1868 (Bakerian Irecture). 
t Fme. Chem, Bd. bdx. p. 388, 1856. 







m greatest c»3m, gome pig^waas of the feely fir^wiejl 

^atosdde sm' iayarfaiy^CTnried o#wtea the amaw^a«st»^s. ^e oi&er hmid, the 

TOlatilM^tea ^f ^BOf^ra-tiTely imge quantiMes of ^-amm^be ^^ich »ast be ^n- 

ployed in m^t to omsem the complete precipitarfioa of the wmi^nmt gfaio^ almyi 
entails a issirndmahle lo^ of the fixed alkaline chloiidea A far more mmmfim i^bm §m 
the separation of vanadium is the precipitation of flie soluble vanadate by acetal of lead, 
when bibb lead vanadate is precipitated, which is so insoluble that a portion when finely 
powdmed mid bol]^ in water did not dissolve in sidfident quantity to en^le the i^td 
ruction with sul]^uretted hy^gen to be detected in the filtrate. This salt w also inso- 
Inble In ^etic, but it dissolves readily in nitric add, liberating vanadic add, wMcb se]^- 
mtes out, but dissolves completely when the liquid is warmed. In the analysis of a i^lu- 
flbvanwiate this msoluble lead salt is collated on a filter, dried at 100® C. and wd^ai ; 
a ^Tca qumatily of the dried is then dissolved in nitric acid, the lead predpitat^ 
inf j^ue i^phuric add, and the l^d sulphate deteimined witibi the usual precautions of 
evaporation with addition of alcohol, &c. The lead sulphate thus obtained is (contrmy 
to Bj^e^lius’s statement) quite free from vanadium, whilst the vanadic add in Hie 
filtrate is obtained perfectly pure, and well a*ystallized on evaporation and ignition. 
The filtrate firom the lead vanadate, freed from excess of lead by means of sulphuric add 
and evaporated, yields the alkaline sulphate not containing a trace of vanadium. 


SoMmn Yanadate^^ 

1 , Sodium OridmmnadaUy Na^ VO 4 4* 16 H 2 ^* — When a mixture of three molecules 
of sodium carbonate and one molecule of vanadium pentoxide is fused until no further 
evolution of carbon dioxide is observed, three molecules of CO 2 have been expelled and 
a tribasic vanadate remains as a white crystalline mass. 

In one experiment in which a slight excess of sodium carbonate was taken 0*6785 
gnn, VgOg Eberated on fusion 0*4185 grm. CO 2 . According to the equation 
V2 O5 4 CO3 = 2Na3 VO4 4. 8CO2, 

^e weight of COg Eberated by this quantity of vanadium pentoxide is 0*4182 grm. 

The mixture is easily friable at first, but becomes less so as the reaction proc^ls ; 
whEst to b^in with tire beat of a Bunsen’s burner is suffident to melt the ma^, it is 
necessary to apply the heat of a blowpipe-fiame to keep up tjie fridon when the deaim- 
position becomes more n^rly complete. On cooling, the soMdifi^ mass aapdree fii^t 
a dark green colour, and then passes through yellow, untE when cold it b^omes 
fecEy white, and is found to possess a crystalline appearance. It d^oives «idly in cold 
water, but is insoluble in alcoboL Hot water must mt be employed for di«>lvtng the 
jfased mass, and as little cold water as possible. Ihe cold strong aqueous solutloB must 
be instantly mixed with oxmm of strong alcohol ; two layem o£ liquid are then framed, 
^e upper one consisting of dEute alcohol, the lower on© of the saline solutimi. Aftar 



ww^3^ witii «Daall ^pmntifciei of ^eohol, liien placed on a psarons plate o¥er salphtum 
«*ad im vmmf aad afto xmmham^ fm a sboiA tkae tkey xmj be token ont &m ansdym 
13ie ^llowb]^ mial|fi<^l lesnlts were obtained : — 

W‘^m' — 0*8077 grm. of ibe carystals wbicb first fn^ in tbeir wi^r of 

cscystollization lost on ciyreful ignition in platinum 0-4882 grm. HgO ; conespondii^ to 
*§0*44 per cent. 

yammMwm dstmwmation . — ^Tbe residual anhydrous salt left in the crucible aft^ Qia 
premons experiment, gave, on precipitation with lead acetate, a precipitate (dri^ ak 
100*^ C.) weighing 0-7472 grm.; 0*7245 gun. of this precipitate was dissolved in nitric 
amd, and the lead precipitated with slight excess of sulphuric acid, the usual pr^^utions 
l^ing token. The filtrate fi:om the lead sulphate yielded on evaporation 0*1515 grm. of 
finely crystallized Vg O 5 . Consequently the whole lead precipitate contained 0*1565 gimu 
Vg O 5 , corresponding to 19*34 per cent., or to 10*86 per cent, of vanadinm, on the sodium 
salt taken. 

detemmwiim ^ — OHie liquid filtered ^ firom the lead precipitoie, smd fir^d 
firom e:scmB of kad, left cm evajK>ration and igniticaa 0*3440 grm. of ^ 02804 , cofm^ 
sponding to 0*1502 N%0, or 13*8 per cent, of sodkon m tire ^t. 

Thmm numbers correspond to tbe fonnala 

Na 3 T 04 4.16H2 0. 


Ctdcnlated. Found. 
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&)dium orthovanadate 

is an extremely unstable 

compound. 

Its aqueous soIuHim 


stowiy undergoes decomposition on standing at tbe ordinary temperature of the air out 
of contact vrith atmospheric carbonic add, whilst at higher temperatures the same change 
tok^ pl^ quickly. This decomposition consists in the formation of a new salt, so^um 
totovanadate, the liquid becomes strongly alkaime, whilst caustic soda is lib^afei 
ammiing to the equation 

2(^83 TO4) + O = Na4 Yg + 2 ]Sra HO. 

'Qiii nemazlinble rmdtmn wm eax^dlj mvestigated, as is a&m in tl^ seqimL 
L kam not ba^ in ^vmal attempts to prepare a tcibasic sodimn 

matammg: b^b by irc^n. AH toe jm&tkms wMdi with the co^^pondtoig 

^dts give witb the y$m^te toe y>ov 0 

’Mb cutoyo^^madates of mostof toe metak are insoluble ^mpcmndsobhtoiy 



of ^>diiim« T^ ^ieti{»ii of Hio doiil^i^totit lootek am m f^k^>^4 


1. Ferric . . 

2. Femms ml% 

Z, M^oganoos salt 
4. ^nc salt . . 
§. Cobalt salt . . 

6. Hiekel salt . . 

7. Alommium imlt 

8. Copper salt . . 

9. Mercuric ^t • 


Me^cUom of the Orthomnaikt^, 

, Gelatinous precipitate of a light brownish-yellow colour, soluble 
in hydrochloric, insoluble in acetic acid. 

. Dark grey precipitate. 

. Brownish-yellow crystalline precipitate. 

. White gelatinous precipitate. 

. Brown-grey gelatinous precipitate. 

. Canary-yellow crystalline precipitate. 

. Bright yellow gelatinous precipitate, soluble in excess of both 
reagents ; on boiling a white precipitate is again thrown down. 
. Apple-green coloured precipitate. 

. Orange-yellow precipitate. 


Ute reaction which serves best to distinguish the ortho- from the metavanadates is 
that of the corresponding copper salts. Orthovanadate of copper possesses a bright 
apple-green colour, whilst the metavanadate falls down a light yellow crystalline powder. 

2. Tetrasodmm Yanadaie^ or Pyrovanadate^^afY20<j'^lZYL2^0 . — ^This salt crystallizes 
in beautifril six-sided tables. It is easily soluble in water, insoluble in alcohol, and is 
precipitated from aqueous solutions by the latter liquid in the form of white scales of a 
pearly lustre. The pyrovanadate can be readily obtained by fusing one molecule of 
imnadium pentoxide (Vg O5) with two molecules of sodium carbonate (Nag CO3), dis- 
solving and crystailizing. It can also be obtained by the decomposition of the ortho- 
vanadate in aqueous solutions. As long as the tetrabasic salt contains free ^ali, from 
the deccunposition of the orthovanadate, the precipitate with alcohol forms oily drops, 
whidi only solidify after some time, whilst the pure salt is at once thrown down in the 
fonn of silky scales. If the fusion of vanadium pentoride with three molecules of car- 
bonate of soda be not completed at a very high temperature, the carbonate is not frilly 
decomposed, and the fused mass when dissolved in water crystallizes at once in six-rided 
tables, or, if the solution be very concentrated, in nodular groups of needle-dbaped 
crystals. The tetrabasic salt is more easily fusible than the tribasie ^t, and on cooluag 
from frision it also forms a crystalline mass. 

JDecompodtion of Trihasic into Tetrabasic Yanadates by boiling the a^mom 
That a decompc^ition of the above nature takes place is seen by the analyses of the dif- 
ferent samples of 4 basic sodium salt which follow, not one of which was prepared by 
frising two molecnles of the carbonate with only one of vanadic acid, bnt by repeat^tty 
recrystallizing the tribasie salt. The decomposition is not brought about by atmc^heric 
carbonic acid ; for in the following experiments the solution of the saltii and the jSlferatioa 
of their solutions were effected in an apparatus from which aH access of carbonic arid 



Ae tilka&e %qmr ^m t%e l^ral^e fid 

not eMmem^ cm MfiMon d of add. 

Hik apparatus condsted of two flasks connected with each other in such a way that 
the liquid contained in one of them could be passed into the other by compressing an 
india-rubber baE, and before the liquid entered the second fla& it passed through aiwride 
pief^ of glass-tubing in which a small filter was placed. The apertures were then dosed 
by tubes containing solid caustic soda, and the salt could thus be dissolved in alcohol or 
water without any fear of entrance of carbonic acid. 

2*0393 grms. pure V 2^5 grms. pure carbonate of soda were mixed and tosed 

until no further effervescence occurred. The loss of weight amounted to l'4il grm., 
whilst the theoretical loss for three molecules of COg is 1*474 grm. The fused mass was 
dissolved in water and boiled for some time in an atmosphere free from carbonic acid, 
and finally precipitated with an excess of strong alcohol. After filtration the clear 
solution containing the caustic soda formed by the decomposition was neutralized by 
standard hydrochloric acid ; it required 4 cub. centims. for saturation (1 cub. centim* 
=0*0360 grm. HCl), corresponding to 0*124 grm. NogO. The precipitate was again 
dissolved in a small quantity of water and reprecipitated by alcohol ; this second solution 
needed 4*6 cub. centims. of acid for saturation, corresponding to 0*1429 grm. NagO. A 
third repetition of the process showed that 2 cub. centims. of acid was needed, or 0*062 
grm. Na^O. Thus altogether 0*3289 grm. of NugO was obtained, of nearly balf the 
amount required by the foi'mula 2Na3 V 04 =Na 4 VgO^-j-NagO, namely 0*692 grm. 
The alcoholic solutions were free from carbonic acid, and they yielded, on addition of 
silver nitrate, a brown precipitate of silver oxide. They were likewise proved, by evapo- 
ration and treatment with oxalic acid, to be free from any trace of vanadic acid. 

From the above experiment it is seen that the decomposition of the tetrasodium ralt 
goes on by degrees, a fresh portion of free soda being found in solution each time the 
salt is dissolved and precipitated ; it is even possible that the precipitation with alcohol 
causes a partial recombination of the caustic soda with the tribasic salt. 

Analyses of Tetrasodium Vanadate. Vanadium determinations : — 

(1) 1*0325 grm. of crystallized pyro-salt wns dissolved in a small quantity of water 

and mixed vrith pure chloride of ammonium. After standing for twelve hours the 
insoluble metavanadate of ammonium* filtered off, washed first with a mixture of a 
saturated aqueous solution of sal-ammoniac and alcohol, and lastly with pure alcohol. 
On ignition 0*2995 grm. V 2^5 corresponding to 29*00 per cent, of or 

16*29 per cent, of vanadium. 

(2) 1*3155 gnn. of crystallized salt from another preparation, precipitated asaboi^, 
with sal-ammoniac, gave 0*3680 VgOg, corresponding to 27*97 per cent, of VgOg, or to 
IS**?! per cent, of vanadium. 

* This reaction shows that tibe pyroranadate of ammoninin is not formed by donbie dccompo^tion, hut that 
the meta-sait is precipitated whilst the solution becomes alkaline. Thus ; — 

Fa, T, O, + 4FH, Ci=: 4Ka a + 2(FH, TO,) + 2E1I^ + H, 0. 
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0*S227 gtm. <d sab^am mm is by^mmm 

aad sslphtmc acid until tlie liquid acquit Ae f^aeaioit imt ^ 

doi^ salt A standard p^maa^amte solntinn (1 enb. ceatim,r=d>*iO06i grm, o^gen) 

then added until the oxidation was complete; cub. centims. needed, §7*8=0*#38l5 
grm. oxygen, correspcmiing to 0*1451 V^Og, or 15*60 per cent <£ mnadiiim, 

( 4 ) 0 *§ 8§8 grm, substance was precipitated with lead acetate, and yields 0*6S45 grm* 
of 2 (Pb 2 V 2 0 y)+Ph 0 (see lead salts) dried at 100 °, Heame the pyro^lt contain«i 
0*09487 grm. of vanadium, or 16*19 per (^nt, 

{§) 0*5285 grm. of a third preparation yielded on precapitation with ^-ammcanac 
0*1506 VgOg, ccxrr^ponding to 16*06 per cent, of vanadium. 

Boi^m ietermmaUom : — 

(1) 0*5858 grm. substance (Analysis No. 4) yielded in the filtrate firom the l«id 
precipitate 0*2655 grm. Na 2 SO 4 , corresponding to 14*67 per cent, of sodium. 

( 2 ) 0*5415 substance of another prepaiation yielded in a similar way, on evaporation 
and ignition, 0*2470 grm. ^ 02804 , corresponding to 14*79 per cent of sodium in the 
crystallized salt. 

(5) 0*5285 grm. of the crystals (Analysis No. 5) gave 0*1925 grm. NaCl, corre- 
sponding to 14*57 per cent, of sodium. 

Wa^ I)€termiimtion $, — ^The crj^stals lose at 100® C. seventeen molecules of water ; 
at 140° O. eighteen molecules are driven off: — 

(1) 0*572 gnn. crystals dried at 140° lost 0*290 grm., or 50*69 per cent, of water. 

(2) 0*5415 grm. lost on ignition 0*2898, or 53*4 per cent, of water. 

(3) 0*5285 grm. lost on ignition 0*2719, or 51 *44 per cent, of water. 

In vacuo over sulphuric acid or at 100 ° C. : — 

(1) 0*6535 grm. in vacuo lost 0*3185=48*73 per cent. 

(2) 0*499 grm. of another preparation lost m vacuo 0*234=46*89 per cent. 

(3) 1*0755, grm. dried at 100° lost 0*5205=48*39 per cent, 

(4) 0*572 grm. dried at 100° lost 0*279 =48*77 per cent. 

Hie numbers obtained from the foregoing analyses agree with those calculated from 
the formula 

NXVaOy+lSHaO. 



Calculated. 

-A. 



Found. 


Na4 . . 

. 92*0 

14*58 

14*67 

14*79 

14.57 

Mean. 

14*68 

V, . . 

. 102*6 

16*27 

16*29 

15*71 

[15*60] 16*19 16*06 

16*06 

O7 • • 

. 112*0 

17*77 

— 

— 





I 8 H 2 O . 

. 324*0 

51*38 

50*69 

53*40 

51-44 

51*84 


630*6 

100-00 






When a solution of tetrasodium vanadate is treated with carbonic add the sfdt is 



iaio ^bc3aa*e, wM#e es^^Msm oat, and sodinm metsTanadate, 

being Ibe mmm soinble f^^ins in elation ; thns — 

Na^ Vg Oy-h0O2=:2Na VOa+lST^ CO^. 

The iniolnhle j^ovanadat^ pr^^jatated in solutions of the various metals poi^ss 
properties generally similar to those of the corresponding tribasic vanadates. 

Calcium Vanadates. 

If to a freshly prepared solution of trisodium vanadate a solution of chloride of calcitnn 
be added, a white precipitate frUs down, whilst the liquid posses^s a strongly alh^ine 
reaction and absorbs carbonic acid from the air. The precipitate is a mixture of 
calcium pyrovanadate and calcium hydroxide ; the tribasic calcium salt, therefore, 
cannot thus be obtained, as it at once decomposes as follows : — 

^2 0=Ca2 Vg O^+Ca 

Calcium Pyrovanadate, Ca2 V2 07-fr2^H2 0. — ^This compound is precipitated as a 
white amorphous powder when a solution of chloride of calcium is added to one of the 
tetrabasic sodium salt. The salt was dried at 100° 0., and of this dry salt 0TB2 grm. 
lost on ignition 0*0270 grm., corresponding to 12*63 per cent, of water. For the t^cium 
determination 0*3366 grm. was dissolved in acetic acid and precipitated by oxalic acid, 
the liquid being warmed until aU the vanadic acid was reduced ; the precipitation of the 
oxalate had to be twice repeated in order to free the precipitate completely from vana- 
dium. 0*1956 grm. CaCOg was thus obtained, corresponding to 23*23 percent, of 
calcium, and the filtrate yielded on evaporation 0*1802 grm. VgOgjOr the salt contained 
30*16 per cent, of vanadium. 

These numbers correspond to the formula 

CagV.Oy+^JHgO. 


Calculated. 



r ' "" 

— A ^ 

Found. 

0a2 . . 

. . 80*0 

23*56 

23*23 

V^. . . 

. . 102*6 

30*21 

30*16 

0,. . . 

. . 112*0 

32*98 

— 

2iH,0 . 

. . 45*0 

13*25 

12*63 


339-6 

100*00 



Barium Pyrmmadate, BagVg^j-' — ^The dibasic barium salt is anhydrous, but other- 
wise it closely resembles the corresponding calcium compound. It is slightly soluble in 
water. For analysis it was dried at 100° C. 0*438 grm. dissolved in bydrochloric acid 
and precipitated with sulphuric acid yielded 0*4097 grm. Ba SO4, corresponding to 54*69 
per cent, of barium. The filtrate from the barium precipitate left on evaporation 0*1678 
grm. Vg O5, corresponding to 21 *5 per cent, of vanadium. 


2x2 





^ ^ J'^ad* 

Bag .... 274*0 06*08 04*60 

%..... 102*6 20*99 21*50 

Oj. . . . . . 112*0 22*93 

48^ 100*00 


Lead Vanadates, 

Three native lead vanadates are known. 

{a) Lead metavanadate, Pb( ¥ 03 ) 2 , occurs as Deciienite. 

{h) Lead pyrovanadate, Pbg VoOy, occurs as Descloizite. 

(c) Lead ortibo vanadate and lead chloride, 3 (Pb 3 (V 04 ) 2 )-l-Pb CIg, occurs as vahadinite. 

1. Basic P^rovaTmdate of Lead, 2 (Pb 2 — When a solution of the tetra- 

sodium vanadate is mixed with a solution of lead acetate, a pale yellow precipitate is 
thrown down, and the liquid acquires an acid reaction. 

The properties of this salt have already been described. 

For analysis the salt was dissolved in nitric acid, and (with the exception of No. 1) the 
lead precipitated by sulphuric acid. The sulphate of lead was found to be quite free 
firom vanadium, and the vanadic acid contained no lead provided care had been taken to 
remove all nitric acid by evaporation, and if the liquid was mixed with alcohol before 
the lead sulphate was filtered. 

(1) From a tetrasodium salt which had been only once reciystaUized, substance taken 
0*3935 grm. ; fused \vith bisulphate of potash, weight of Pb 804 = 0*4084 grm., corre- 
sponding to 70*92 per cent, of lead. 

(2) 0*373 grm. of the same salt gave 0*0902 VgOg, or 13*55 per cent, of vanadium. 

(3) 0*365 grm. substance gave 0*8732 grm. PbS 04 , or 69*85 per cent, of lead and 

0*086 12*98 per cent, of vanadium. 

(4) 0*5195 substance gave 0*5311 Pb SO 4 or 69*83 percent, of lead, and 0*125 VgOg, 
or 13*52 per cent, of vanadium. 

(5) 0*681 substance gave 0*7036 PbS 04 or 70*57 per cent, of lead, and 0*158 VgOg, 
or 13*03 per cent, of vanadium. 

These numbers correspond to the formula 2 (Pb 2 Vg O^) -f- PhO. 


Calculated. Found. 


Pb5 

v. 

Ol5 

. 1035*0 
. 205*2 

, 240*0 

69*92 

13*86 

16*22 

70-92 

13-55 

69*85 

12*98 

69*83 

13*52 

70*57' 

13*03 

70*29 

13*27 


1480*2 

100*00 







2 . Lead Orthovanadate, Pb 3 (V 04 ) 2 . — ^The tribasic vanadate of lead falls as an inso- 
luble nearly white powder when tribasic sodium salt is precipitated by lead a<^tate. 
0*7245 of the substance, when decomposed by nitric acid and precipitoted by sulphuric 
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wM^ fiel4ai t*lilS of T^O^, m ^witeimd 11^7§ p^ i^i of &e 

jp^piii^ by tbo fooBola being 12*04, 
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or l^d trivanado-cblorbydine, Fbg 

Cl J 

If oxide of lead, vanadic acid, and chloride of lead be fused together for a few hours 
in the proportions in which they are contained in the abo^e formula, the mass after 
slowly cooling is found to consist of a greyish-yellow crystalline substance, in the inter- 
stices of which groups of needle-shaped crystals occur. The fufeed mass on bo iling m 
water is soon reduced to a powder entirely consisting of fine crystals. This crystalline 
powder is boiled with water until no further trace of chlorine* can be detected in the 
washings when it is dried ready for analysis. The crystals obtained were too small for 
measurement ; they were, however, seen to consist of hexagonal prisms ; the faces of the 
hexagonal pyramid could not be identified. The crystals have a yellow colour, and pos- 
sess the waxy lustre characteristic of the natural mineral. 

(1) 0*738 substance fused with Na 2 C 03 gave 0*0525 AgCl and 0*0122 Ag, or 2*33 
per cent, of chlorine. 

(2) 0*4135 substance dissolved in nitric acid and precipitated with silver nitrate, gave 
0*0347 AgCl and 0*0003 Ag, or 2*17 per cent, of chlorine. 

(3) 0*5582 substance dissolved in nitric acid and precipitated with sulphuric acid, gave 
0*5881 PbS 04 , or 71*96 per cent, of lead, and 0*1104 of VgO^, corresponding to 11*11 
per cent, of vanadium. 

(4) 0*5443 substance of another preparation, dissolved in nitric acid and precipitated 
with silver nitrate, gave 0*045 AgCl and 0*0035 Ag, corresponding to 2*17 per cent, 
chlorine, and 0*5705 PbS 04 , or 71*57 per cent, of lead. 

The following gives the composition of various specimens of natural vanadinites com- 
pared with that of the artificial mineral : — 


Natural vanadinites . 


Aitifieial vanadinites. 


Calcxilated Zimapan Windischkappel 
3(P1)3 (VO Jj) f b Clj* (Berzelius). (EammelslKjrg). 


Lead . . 73*08 

70*40 

71*20 

Vanadium . 10*86 

— 

9*77 

Phosphorus 

— 

— 

Qilorine , 2*56 

2*54 

2*23 

Oxygen. . 13*55 

— 

— 


Wieklow. 

68*72 

Beresesowsk 

(Struve). 

73*76 

r ^ 

(1) 

71*96 

(2) ' 

71*57 

13*15 

9*54 

11*11 

— 

— 

1*34 

— 

— 

2*44 

2*46 

2*33 

2*17 


Tbe specific gravity of the artificial vanadinite at 12^ C. is 6*707, that of the natural 
mineral varies from 6*66 to 7*2 ♦. 


* ^d apatite were prepared artidcially for the first time in 1852 by Majudo^ (Ann. Ch. 

Phamu Ixxxii. p. 348), and afterwards by DEVixm and Oakon, and Debeay. Mimetesite has also been m- 
^ntly artificiallj prepared by Lbchaexxer (Ckjmptes Eendus, 1867, Ixv. p. 172). 



1. Silmr Orthomfmiaie^ or Tnbmme Silver VamSede, VO4, is 1^ a 

ii^p c^^ige-coiatired powder wbea a fcstojy solmtion of Mtoamo m^mm salt is 

mixed with a perfectly aentml solution of silver nitrata If the precaution of neutralizing 
the silver solution with carbonate of soda, filtering, and boiling be not adopted, a ^t is 
precipitated which consiste of a mixture of tribasic and tetrabasic silver ^It. The colour 
of this mix^ m l%hter than that of the trib^ic compound, and it gives on amlysis 
a percen^e of silver and vanadium intermediate between the two salt®. 

Silver orthovanadate is easily soluble in nitric acid and ammonia. For analysis it was 
dissolved in mtric acid, the silver being precipitated as chloride, and the vanadium esti- 
mated in the filtrate. 

(1) 0*S85 sul^tance^ ^ve 0*369 AgCl and 0*0076 Ag, or 74*12 per cent, of silvm, 
and 0*0795 VgOg, or 11*59 per cent, of vanadium. 

(2) 0*522 substance, of another preparation, gave 0*508 Ag Cl and 0*0016 Ag, or 73*54 
per cent, of silver, and 0*111 VgO^, or 11*94 per cent, of vanadium. 

Hence we have ; — 


Calculated. Found. 


* 

r 

. 324*0 

73*75 

' (1) 
74*12 

73*54 

Moan. 

73*83 

V 

. 51*3 

11*67 

11*59 

11-94 

11*86 

0, . 

. 64*0 

439*3 

14*58 

10^ 

— 

— 



2. Tetmhamc Silver Vanadate — ^This salt is prepared by precipitating a 
solution of pure tetrasodium salt with a neutral solution of silver nitrate. It is a dense 
yellow precipitate, settling very easily when the liquid is warmed, and resembling in its 
appmmnce ordinary tribasic phosphate of silver. 

(1) 0*4725 substance gave 0*4105 AgCl and 0*0051 Ag, or 66*45 percent- of silver, 
and 0*1345 V2O5, corresponding to 15*99 percent, vanadium. 

Hence we have : — 



Calculated. 

Found. 

Agi . 

. 432*0 

66-81 

66*45 

V2 . 

. 102*6 

16-87 

15*99 

Or • 

. 112*0 

17-32 

— 


646*6 

100*00 



From the foregoing experiments on the vanadates it appears : 

(1) That the soluble tribasic salts are less stable at the ordinary temperature than the 
tetrabasic compounds, Na^ YO4, splitting up in solution into free caustic soda and the 
pyro-salt. 

(2) That at a high temperature, on the other hand, the ferihasic form is the mo^ 
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steljfe, libemtljag three molm^m <d CX)^ when fosed wife mfeoaate of soda, but 
fonKung a laosobadc (iiieta)mlt when boiled wife a solutiou of alkaline carbonate. 

(3) Ibat as the majority of fee naturally occurring vanadates are tritoio compounds, 
we may assume feat these have been produced at a high temperature. 

(4) That in aqueous solutions fee soluble pyrovanadates are easily decomposed ^ by 
carbonic acid into an alkaline carbonate and a monobasic or metavanadate. 

Hence fee order of stability of the different vanadates at fee ordinary temperatures 
is m follows : — 

(1) Monobasic or metavanadates. 

(2) Tetrabasic or pyrovanadates. 

(3) Tribasic or orfeovanadates. 

In fee phosphorus series the order of stability is (as is well known) exactly the 
reverse of this, fee tribasic phosphoric acid and soluble orthophosphates being most 
stable, and being formed from the other two classes of acids and soluble salts, either 
by ebullition alone or in presence of weak acids. 

I ha%’e much pleasure in acknowledging the able assistance which I have received 
from Messrs. (Eleofee and Finkelstein in carrying out the above investigation. 
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XK. On tJw AcUon qf Mays of high Mefrangibility Qmeom Matter, 
My Joim Ttkdall, LL.M,, F.B.S. 


BeceiTed DecemW 4, 1869, — Bead January 27, 1870. 

§ 1 . 

Introduction, 

WiTHix the last ten years I have had the honour of submitting to the Royal Society a 
series of investigations the principal aim of which was to render the less refrangible 
rays of the spectrum interpreters and expositors of the molecular condition of matter. 

Unlike the beautiful researches of Melloni and Kxoblauch, these inquiries made 
mdiant heat a means to an end. My thoughts were fixed on it in relation to the mattm* 
through which it passed. Placing before my mind such images of molecules and their 
constituents as modem science justifies or renders probable, such images of the lumini* 
ferous ether and its motions as the undulatory theory enables us to form, I endeavoured 
to fashion and execute experiments founded upon these conceptions which should give us 
a surer hold upon molecular constitution. 

Thus, definite physical ideas have accompanied and guided the whole course of these 
researches. That matter is constituted of atoms and molecules has been accepted as a 
verity throughout. The phenomena under examination rendered it impossible for me 
to halt at the law of multiple proportions, which so many chemists of the present- day 
appear inclined to make their intellectual bourne. In following up a train of ether 
waves, in idea, to their source, I could not place at that source a multiple proportion; 
the waves could not be connected physically with such a multiple ; I was forced to put 
there a bit of matter, in other w'ords, a molecule, which bore the same relation to the 
ether as a vibrating string does to the air which accepts its motions and transmits them 
as w’aves of sound. 

One result among many others which these researches established will, I think, play 
an important part in the chemistry of the future. I refer to the proved change of rela- 
tion between the luminiferous ether and ordinary matter which accompanies the act of 
chemical combination. Here, without any alteration in the quantity, or in the ulthmte 
quality of the medium traversed by the ethereal waves, vast changes may occur in the 
amount of wave-motion intercepted. Let pure nitrogen and ordinary oxygen be mixed 
mechanically together in the proportion by weight of 14 : 8. Radiant heat, it is now 
known, will pass through the mixture as through a vacuum. No doubt a certain amount 
of heat is intercepted ; but it is so small an amount as to be practically insensible. At 
all events it is multiplied by hundreds, if not by thou^nds, the moment the oxygen and 
nitrogen combine to form nitrous oxide. Or let nitrogen and hydrogen be mix©! me- 

2 Y 
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dbankally togatha: in the proportioii of 14 : S; the amount of radiant heat whhir th0f 
then absorb is augmented more than a thou^ndfold* the moment they bniid them^l?^ 
together into molecnles of ammonia, Keither the quantity nor the nMmate quality 
of the matter is here changed ; the act of chemical union is the sole cause of the enor- 
mous alteration in the amount of heat intecepted. The converse of these statements 
is of course also true ; dissolve the chemical bond, either of the nitrous oxide or of the 
ammonia, and you instantly destroy the absorption. As a jnoof that our atmosphere is 
a mixture, and not a compound, no experiment with which I am acquainted matches in 
|M>iat of conclusiveness that which demonstrates the deportment of dry air to radiant heat. 

But the molecules which can thus intercept the waves of ether must be shaken by 
iliose waves, possibly shaken asunder. That ordinary thermometric heat provokes 
chemical actions is one of the commonest facts of observation. These actions, considered 
from a physical point of view, are changes of molecular position and arrangement con- 
sequent on the acceptance of motion from the source of heat. Radiant heat also, if 
sufficiently intense and if absorbed with sufficient avidity, could produce all the efiects 
ordinary thermometric heat. The dark rays, for example, which can make platinnm 
wMte-hot, could also, if absorbed, produce tbe chemical effects of white-hot platinum. 
They could decompose water, as now in a moment they can boil water. But the decom- 
position in this case would be effected by the virtual conversion of the radiant beat into 
thermometric heat. There would be nothing in the act characteristic of radiation^ or 
demanding it as an essential element in the decomposition. 

The dark c^orific rays are powerfully absorbed by various bodies, but, as a general 
rule, they do not appear competent to set up that particular motion among the consti- 
tuents of a molecule which breaks the tie of chemical affinity. All the rays of the 
spectrum exercise no doubt chemical powers. We should have scant vegetation upon 
the earth's surface if the red and ultra-red rays of the sun were abolished. But the 
comical actions in which the radiant form comes into play, are mainly produced by 
the least energetic rays of the spectrum. The photographer has his heat focus in ad- 
of the chemical focus ; which latter, though potent for his special purposes, 
po^esses almost infinitely less mechanical energy than its neighbour. Some special 
relation must, therefore, as a general rule, subsist between chemical molecules and tbe 
more refeangible rays; we arrive at the conclusion that chemical decomposition by 
to keep to the ordinary term, is less a nratter of cmiplitude on the part of the 
viteating ether particles than of time of mhrati<m. 

The decomposition of a molecule must result from the internal strain of its parts ; to 
them, therefore, and not to the molecule as a whole, the vibrations which produce 
chemic^ change must be imparted. The question remains an outstanding one in mole- 
eul^ physics, why it is that the longer and more powerful ether waves are generally 
incompetent to set up the motion which results in decomposition. The influence of 

* It may be a mHlionfoM; for we do nob yet know how small the absorption of the absolntefy pwee rnhstione 
. imUj is. 
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The mvesfci^tioa which I have now the honour to offer to the Boyal Society is in % 
«Ma ^se eomptea^tary to those referred to at the outset of this |mper. It 4^ 
mtik the lelattons of gaseous matter to the most refeangible rays of the spectram, ^ it 
hpe^ of the chemical of such rays ^ exerted upon such matter. If we 

the comhmation of chlorine and hydrc^en by light, and the decomposition of 
carbonic acid by the solar rays in the l^ves of plants, which latter, however, may n^ 
l 3 « the decompositicm of a ^as, no feet I believe has hitherto been known to exist in 
which light, or heat in the radiant form, acts chemically upon a gas or vapour*. By 
this inquiry the range of radiant energy as a chemical agent is considerably extended ; 
the phenomena resulting from that energy are exhibited in a new and exceedi^fy 
impre^ve form, and they prompt rejections regarding the possible influence of solar 
radiation on the gases, vapours, and effluvia of our atmosphere which could not previously 
be entertained. 

The inquiry was started thus : — It is knoum to the Society that the experiments on 
radiant heat already referred to, were for the most part performed in tubes of brass or 
glass, called for the sake of distinction “ experimental tubea” It is also known to the 
physical members of the Society that a differencef exists between my eminent feiend 
Professor Magxus;J and myself with regard to the deportment of aqueous vapour towai’ds 
radiant heat. I^st autumn, and in reference to the reasons assigned by him for this 
different^, I scrutinized the appearance of my experimental tubes during the entrance 
into them of various gases and vapours. The vapours were carried into the tubes by dry 
air which had been permitted to bubble through their liquids. I watched carefully, and 
with the aid of magnifying-lenses, for any signs of the precipitation of moisture ather 
upon the surface of the experimental tube itself or upon the plates of rock-salt em- 
ployed to close it, keeping at the same time my eyes open to any other action which 
the intensely concentrated beam employed in the inquiry might reveal. 

On the 9th of October, 1868, while thus engaged upon the vapour of the nitrite of 
amyl, I observed a curious cloudiness in the experimental tube when the beam was sent 
through the vapour. For a moment this appearance troubled me ; for it required m 
little refection to assure me that in my previous publications I had not sometknes 
f^aibed to pui^ cloudless vapour actions which were really due to such nebulous matter 
m wm then before me. The appearance, however, immediately declared itself to my 
maid as a product of chemical action then and there exerted on the vapour. 

* Professor Svokm reramds me tkat Phosgen gas derives its name from its formation under the indneno© of 
li^fc. — pT. T., July 1870.3 ' t To he stOl cleared up. 

t Tahappdy lost to science since these words were written. — [J. T., July 1870.] 

2 y2 
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31^ nitrite Tapour was thm mteati<nidy[y safeje<^^ to a^iom of il^. Hk 
employ^ was eoavelgent. As the vapoin* rea^^ed the ]^iat of greater 
teatlott of the beam cloudy matter was there precipitated, whi<^ was afterwards whirled 
by the moTing eh into the moi^ distant parts of the tube. The cloud thus earned away 
was incessantly renewed, and after the mixed okr and vapour had ceased to enter, preci- 
pitation omirred all along the cone of rays in front of the foens. 

The lamp was then extinguished, and the mixture of air and nitrite vapour permitted 
to 4nter the tube in the dark. When the tube was full the condensed beam was sent 
through it. For a moment the light seemed to pass through air only; hut after a 
moment’s pause a white cloud fell suddenly upon the conical portion of the beam, 
causing it to flash forth almost like an illuminated solid. 

When the b^un, previous to allowing it to enter the vapour, was caused to pass through 
a red or yellow glass, the action though visible was feeble ; it was much more energeric 
when the beam passed through a blue glass. I sent a convergent beam through a red 
glass and observ'^ the feeble effect. A blue glass was then added, and by the concert of 
both the light was completely cut off. On withdrawing the red glass, a very beautiful 
blue cloud came down upon the conical beam. The experiment proved that in this 
case, as in so many others, the blue rays are the “ chemical rays.” 

Solar light, as might be expected, produces all the effects of the electric light, and in 
regions more favoured than London may be employed in continuous researches of this 
nature. When the parallel beams of the sun are duly concentrated, the precipitation 
which they invoke in passing through nitrite-of-amyl vapour is copious and immediate. 

§ m. 

The simple apparatus employed in these experiments will be at once understood by 
reference to fig. 1. S S' is the glass experimental tube which has varied in length from 
1 to 5 feet, and which may be from 2 to 3 inches in diameter. From the end S the 
pipe pa^es to an aii-pump. Connected with the other end we have the flask F, 
contsdning the liquid whose vapour is to be examined ; then follows a U-tube, T, filled 
with fragments of clean glass wetted with sulphuric acid ; then a second U-tube, T, 
containing fragments of marble wetted with caustic potash; and finally a narrow 
straight tube t containing a tolerably tightly fitting plug of cotton-wooL To save 
the air-pump gauge from the attack of such vapours as act on mercury, as also to 
facilitate observation, a separate barometer tube was employed. 

Through the cork which stops the flask F two glass tubes, a and pass air-right. 
The tube a ends immediately under the cork ; the tube b, on the contrary, descends 
to the bottom of the flask and dips into the liquid. The end of the tube h is 
drawn out so as to render very small the orifice through which the air escapes into the 
Mquid. 

The experimental tube SS' being exhausted, a cock at the. end S' is carefuEy turned 
on. Hie air passes slowly through the cotton-wool, the caustic potash, and the sulphuric 
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to examination. The electric lamp L placed at the end of the experimental tube furnished 
the necessary beam. 

§ IV. 

I%e fioating Matter of the Air, 

Prior to the discovery of the foregoing action, and also during the experiments just 
refen^ed to, the nature of my work compelled me to aim at obtaining experimental tubes 
ab^lutely clean upon the surface, and absolutely empty within. Neither condition is, 
however, easily attained. 

For however well the tubes might be washed and polished, and however bright and 
pTire they might appear in ordinary daylight, the electric beam infallibly revealed signs 
and tokens of dirt. The air tos always present, and it vras sure to deposit some impu- 
rity. All chemitml processes, not conducted in a vacuum, are open to this disturbance. 
When the experimental tube was exhausted it exhibited no trace of floating matter, hut 
on admitting the air through the U-tubes containing caustic potash and sulphuric acid, 
a dust-cam more or less distinct was always revealed by the powerfully conden^ 
electric beam. 

The floating motes resembled minute particles of liquid which had been carried me- 
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that the dust of the exteraid air could find such free passage through the cmi^lc pott^ 
md the sulphuric-add tubes. But the motes leaBy came from without, 
mtti freedom through a variety of ethers and alcohols placed in the flask F. In f^Jt, it 
requires long-continued action on the part of an acid first to wet the motes and afterwards 
to destroy them. By carefully passing the air through the flame of a spirit-kmp or 
through a platinum tube heated to bright redness, the floating matter was sensibly 
destroyed. It was therefore combustible, in other words, organdie matter*. I tri^ to 
intercept it by a large respirator of cotton-wool tied round the end of the tube t f. 
Close pressure was necessary to render the wool effective. A plug of the wool rammed 
pretty tightly into the tube 1 1’ was finally found competent to hold back the motes. 
They appeared from time to time afterwards and gave me much trouble ; but they were 
invariably traced in the end to some defect in the purifying-apparatus, — ^to some crack 
or flaw iu the sealing-wax used to render the tubes air-tight. Without due care, more- 
over, liquid particles may also be carried mechanically over. To prevent the entrance 
of such into the experimental tube, the narrow conduit which conaepts it with the flask 
F is plugged with clean asbestos. Thus through proper care, but not without a great 
deal of searching out of disturbances, the experimental tube, even when filled with pure 
air or vapour, contains nothing competent to scatter the light. The space within it has 
the aspect of an absolute vacuum. 

An experimental tube in this condition I call optically empty. 

Here follows one of the numerous experiments executed in relation to this subject. A 
platinum tube 9 inches long, 0*4 of an inch wide, and having within it a roll of platinum 
gauze, wms placed in a gas-furnace where it could be intensely heated. One end of this 
tube was connected with the entry stopcock of the experimental tube S S', fig. 1, the 
other end was open to the air of the laboratory. The air was sent first through the 
platinum tube cold, then through the same tube heated to various degrees of redness, 
into the experimental tube, where it was subjected to the scrutiny of the <x>nceEtmted 


electric beam. Here are the results. 


^mntrfy of air. 

State of platinum tube. 

Stete of experiniCTrfad tube. 

16 in. of mercury. 

Cold. 

Full of floatii^ j^rtides. 

15 

Bed-hot. 

Optically empty. 

15 

Cold. 

Full of floating parlMes. 

15 

Bed-hot. 

Optically empty. 

15 „ , 

Intensely heated. 

An ex<»^ngly fine doM, whidi 
dischaiged perfectly 
blue light in a diretrf»n at 
angles to tbe illnininati!^ 


♦ Mr, Bakcee lias recently examined microscopically ihe dust of Manchester, and found it to ©osmst 
whcfly of 





. »f ite ^owa. He »M«o«iln*fi^ 

m iai^pw»'fi0rt ®f it lii^ ’to® idi^ito to be by tJb^ eonsm^^^ bc^. 

He to^^tor ito af^ared oj^tic^y 

^ Mi^ dy^d ” Jest lefetii^ to was ixte to the too rapW f^ssage of ttie ak tk^^h 
toe iaten^ly tube, which prevested the perfect ccmhostioa of the la^te. 

It was to all iateats and purposes the smoke of the particles*. The subject k farther 
illustrated by the following series of exp^iments : — 


Quantify of air. State of platinum, tube. State of experimental tube. 


lb inches. 

Cold. 

Full of particles. 

W 

9i 


Ihill red. 

Optically empty. 

1§ 



Intensely heated. 

Optically empty. 

m 



Intensely heated. 

Optically empty. 

15 

>? 

(admitted quickly). . „ 

A perfectly jwlarized blue <doud. 

15 

V 

(quickly). 

Barely visible redness. 

Particles. 

15 


(quickly). 

Intensely heated. 

Blue cloud. 

15 


(slower). 

75 

A very fine blue cloud. 

15 

5? 

(very slow)* 

77 

Optically empty. 

15 

■>1 


Cold. 

Full of particles. 

15 

>7 

(quickly). 

Bed-hot. 

Blue cloud. 


The polarization of light by such clouds as the blue ones here mentioned will retail® 
due attention subsequently. 

A remarkably fine experiment may be thus made : — Placing a spirit-lamp underneath 
the cylindrical beam of jthe electric lamp as it marks its track upon the illuminated 
dust of the atmosphere, torrents of tvhat would be infallibly mistaken for black smoke 
rise from the flame into the beam. A Bunsen’s flame produces the same effect. But 
the action of a red-hot poker placed underneath the beam is precisely similar; the 
action of a hydrogen flame, moreover, where smoke is out of the question, is not to be 
distinguished from that of the spirit-lamp flame. The apparent smoke ri^ even 
when the flame or the poker is placed at a good distance below toe beam. The 
action is really due to the destruction of the floating matter by contact with the 
heated body. It sends upwards streams of air from which every thing competent to 
scatter the light has been removed. This air, in passing through the beam, jostles aside 
toe illuminated particles, the space it occupies being Maek in contrast with the adjacent 
luminosity. The experiment is capable of various instructive modifications, and may 
of course be executed with sunlight. 

It is needless to dwell upon the possible influence of the floating organic matte of the 
air upon health. Its quantity, when illuminated by a powerful and strongly com^trated 
beam, appears sometimes to be enormous. One recoils from toe idea of placing the mouth 
at the intensely iUuminated focus and inhaling the swimming dirt revealed thera Nor 

* In sabseqnent experiments I found that fbis smoke” ar{we in great part Smm fte aerion of ^e 
air npon the india-mbber jmnt which connected t3m ]^aiinnm tube with the ex|«rimenkl tobe. 
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mA^'me the dirt, we are breathing predsely the mim air. The difficnly of it 

tefore refeiTed to, may render this suspended matter comparatively harmla^ to 
lungs, but where tTh^ are fragile its mere mechanical irritation must go for sometMi]^, 
Perhaps a respirator of cotton-wool might in some cases be found useful*. 

§V. 

I now return to the nitrite of amyl. The action of light upon the vapour of this 
substance is exceedingly prompt and energetic. It may be illustrated by simply blowing 
the vapour into a concentrated sunbeam. Or the experiment may be made to take 
the following form : — Connecting the tube b of the flask F with the pipe of a bellows, 
after inflating the latter a sharp tap upon its boai’d sends a puff of vapour through 
the tube a into the air. In a moderately lighted space nothing is seen ; but when the 
puff is projected into a concentrated sunbeam, or into the beam from the electric lamp, 
on crossing the limiting boundary of light and shade it is instantly precipitated as a 
white ring. The ring has of course the same mechanical course as the smoke-rings puffed 
from the mouth of a cannon, but it is latent until revealed by actinic precipitationf. 

In every one of the numerous experiments made with the nitrite of amyl, the 
chemical energy appeared to exhaust itself in the frontal portion of the experimental 
tube. A dense white cloud would fall for a distance of 12 or 15 inches upon the beam, 
while beyond this distance the tube would appear almost empty. This absence of action 
might naturally be ascribed to the diffusion of the beam beyond the focus ; but when 
the light was so converged as to bring the focus near the distant end of the tube the effect 
was the same. When, moreover, a concave mirror received a parallel beam which had 
traversed the tube, and returned it into the vapour in a high state of luminous concen- 
tration, the light was ineffectual. The passage of the beam through a comparatively 
mall depth of the vapour appeared to extract from it those constituents which produced 
decomposition. That the vapour was present at the distant end of the tube, was proved 
by the fact that both with the sun and with the electric light the reversal of the tube 
instantly brought down a heavy cloud. As regards the chemical rays nitrite of amyl is 
the blackest substance that I have yet encountered. It rapidly extinguishes them, 
leaving behind a beam of sensibly undiminished photometric intensity, but powerless as 
a chemical agent as far as the nitrite is concerned. 

In these experiments air was employed as the vehicle of the nitrite-of-amyl vapour. 
By varying the quantity sent into the experimental tube, it was possible to vary in a 
remarkable manner the character of the . resulting decomposition. The most splendid 
diffraction colours could be thus produced, and the finest texture could be imputed to tiie 
clouds. When pure oxygen or pure nitrogen was used, the effect was almost the same 

* Since this paper was forwarded to the Eoyal Society these experiments have been greatly extended. See 
Pi^wdin^ of the Royal Institntion, January 1870. — [J. T., July 1870], 

t By a special arrangement it is easy to obtain siidi rings J2 inches and more in diamet^. 
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ifeS uiosQi^&My afib^ tkeir fematicai in nebnlons feitoons to tlie feott^ ^ 
Ae tol)e, dnnb^essis to be asmbed to the attesmtit^ of the atmo^heto in which 

&ef flimted^ In many cases, however, the particles remained sn^nded, and Boms 
them contmned to float even after the tube had been so far eshausted m to prodm^ a 
tolerably good air-pump vacuum - 

An additional effect of considerable beauty and interest is obtained in the following 
way. Permitting the convergent beam to play for a time upon the mixture of air and 
nitoiteK>f-amyl vapour, or, better still, upon mixture of hydrogen and vapour, a coarse 
cloud is formed. Sounding the action of the lamp for a minute or so, a new dktribn- 
tion of the vapour appears to occur ; for, on reigniting the lamp, along its convergent 
beam, and within the old cloud, a new cloud is precipitated. The tint of this new cloud 
is a delicate bluish white, and its texture is of exquisite fineness. This precipitation of 
one cloud within another may he obtained a dozen times in succession. Or, permit- 
ting a parallel beam to pass for a time through the coarser cloud, on pushing out the 
lens so as to concentrate the light, the fine cloud comes suddenly down upon the b^m 
about its place of greatest concentration. This effect also may be obtained several tim^ 
with the same charge of vapour. 

phenomena of the kind thus far described have, I believe, been hitherto observed. 
The necessary conditions for their production are, first, that the light should decompose 
the vapour, and secondly, that one or more of the products of decomposition should 
either be a solid, or should po^ess a boiling-point so high as to ensure its precipitation 
when set free. 

For though chemical action might occur, and be even energetic, if the products of 
decomposition be vaporous and colourless they will remain unseen. In the ca^ 
considered, the nitrate of amyl is in all probability a product of the decomposition of the 
fdtrite. The boiling-point of the latter is estimated at from to 96^ C., that of the 
former being 149° C. The, nitrite, therefore, can maintain itself as true vapour in a 
space where the nitrate, at the moment of its liberation, must fall as a cloud. 

§ VI. 

An exceedingly fine example of actinic action is furnished by the vapour of tbe iodide 
of allyl. The effect of light upon this substance was observed on the 7th of October, 
1868, hut I did not then know the meaning of the “ thin cloud like a kind of smoke” 
which showed itself in the experimental tube. On satisfying myself regarding the 
deportoaent of nitrite of amyl, the iodide of aUyl occurred to me, and on it experimmto 
were immediately made. 

The decompodtion of this vapour was slower than that of the nitrije of amyl. The^ 
downess, moreover, augmented rapidly as the quantity of vapour was duninished* 
Whmi only a few inches of the mixed air and vapour were in the experimental tube the 
action wm very slow. The clouds were formed both in oxygen and in air. After the 
nmocLsx, 2 z 
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the clouds were particularly lustrous and beamtiful. He^ and tW»e aaiid 
#Be white md coarser pections of a cloud, spaces of delate blue would re?^ 
irises, reminding one of the colour of a pure sky. Ihe words ** wonderful,” 

♦‘lustrous,” and others of a similar nature, occur frequently and natuially m mj noto 
^ tMs period ,* for in tbi^ earlier experiments the doud-forms obtained were so am&mmg^ 
said their colours mad textures so fine, as to rivet attention upon them done. 

With hmg-con&med action the colour due to the dischai^e of iodine Imcame Tary 
mten^. It was strong enough to empurple the beam which p^^d through the air 
^ the lahoratory after its transmission through the experimental tube, and to colomr 
deeply a white scx'een on which the beam was permitted to faH. In what condition wi^ 
tins iodine ! It could be liberated by a beam deprived almost wholly of itt calorific 
mys. The temperature of the experimental tube was indeed so moderate that a quantity 
M iodine placed within it and permitted to saturate the space with its vapour, produ^d 
a barely pm*ceptible fiusb on a piece of white paper placed there expressly to detect it 
Ihe fer more deeply coloured iodine revealed by the beam in the actinic cloud must, I 
think, have been for the most part liquid, and not vaporous iodine. I say liquid, be- 
cau^ the substance was probably dissolved by the particles of the cloud with which it 
TOs so intimately mixed. Di-allyl, for example, is a powerful solvent of iodine, and 
it wm probably one of the products of decomposition. 

The iodide of isopropyl also capitally dlnstrates the action of light upon vapours. It 
is more dowly acted upon than either the nitrite of amyl or the iodide of ally! ; never- 
tibeless, in sufiicient quantity, its decomposition is vm*y brisk and energetic. Purified air 
wM^ had babbled through the liquid iodide was conducted into the experimental tube. 
Wlmn Ihe pressure was 1 inch of mercury, the light playing upon the vapour for five 
minute produced no action ; but when it was 10 inches a blue cloud made its appear- 
mice in two minutes, and in ten minutes it had almost filled the tube. When the 
pre^ure was 20 inches, the action commenced more quickly, and the cloud genemted 
was more dense. The whirling motions of this cloud appeared to be more brisk than 
that of the others examined. With 30 inches of the mixed air and iodide the action 
b^aa in a quarter of a minute, and in five minutes a dense cloud formed through- 
out the tube. The purple of the discharged iodine was also very plain in this cloud. 

§ VIL 

In the preliminary notice of these experiments laid before the Boyal Society in June 
1868, considerable stress is laid upon the fact that the ^me mys are abscahed by the 
idtAe of mnyl in the liquid and in the vaporous state. A li^ar of the liquid not nwffe 
tltoa one-eighth of an inch in thickne^ was found competent to withdraw frma a ftmsad^ 
}mm all the constituents which co^d effei^ the dec^p^tion of iU vapom The m^mL 
of the nitrite resembles in this reject th^ of the sulphate of quiniae on the mys 
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eoBsdto^t atoHM. I tried to show that on the first of th^e a^nmptions it is 
tor &e mW-mm^ rays to he ahsorhsd hy a liquid and its^^^our. For ate^tiom defends* 
the rato of molecular ’whralaon, md reach^ its maximum when this 
nizes perfectly with the rate of succession of the ethereal waves. Now as toe mtm ^ 
molecular vibration depends upon the elastic forces m^erted between the modules, aa^ 
as it ^uM hardly be imagined that these forces would remain undisturbed dujmg tite 
of a vapour to the liquid condition, the fact of the liquid nitrite of ^yl and 
its vapour absorbing the same rays indicated that toe absorption was not m<decute. 
We were thus driven to conclude that it was atomic* ; and this conclusion was 
by the consideration already adverted to, — that were toe absorption toe act of toe mole- 
cule as a whole, no mechanical ground could be assigned for the falling asunder of its 
atoms. Thus actinic action itself pointed out the seat of the absorption. 

A wide, if not entire generality was anticipated for toe proposition that the same rap 
axe absorbed by a liquid and its vapour. I have now no reason to retr^t this antidpa* 
timi ; but when it was expressed I believed that liquids in general would be found so 
destructive of the efiectual rays as to render transmission through moderate deptos cf 
them sufficient to rob a beam of all power to act upon their vapours. This idea, enter- 
tained though not expressed, has not been verified, and the deportment of iodi^ of 
allyl may be taken as representative of a class of facts which contradict it. 

Glass cells were employed varying from one-eighth of an inch to an inch in width. 
Filled with the transparent iodide, these cells were placed between the electric lamp md 
the experimental tube charged with the iodide vapour. The rays after traversing au 
inch of toe liquid produced copious decomposition in the tube. A marked dktmctimi 
was thus proved to exist between the liquid iodide of allyl and the liquid nitrite of amyl. 

But the same distinction extends to their vapoura The exceeding absorbent avidity 
of the nitrite-of-amyl vapour, and the rapidity with which it deprives a powerful beaiu 
of its effective constituents, have been already noticed. It is quite different wito the 
iodide of ^yl. A tube 5 feet long was chaiged with the iodide vapour, and afrer 
the same line, was placed another tube 3 feet long charged with the same vapour, 
sending a beam through both tubes in succession, the 5-foot tube, through which toe ligHt 
first passed, was filled immediately with an actinic cloud ; but a similar cloud was at toe 
i tone felling in the ^cond tube. A transmisdon through 6 feet did imt sem^ to 

♦ When I nee the w«id ** atomie ” in t^ntmst with molecular,"^ I by no means pledge mytelf to an ablate 
Sant el di?idhiSty. "Rie moleenle may a hon^, the atoms the hard bricks eomj^mng ffist honse. Bat 

vddie h w both eonTenieat and correct to regarit the honee constituted d bricks definitely he^ded^ it 
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^oayl would have been fer more ^straetii^. 

As these actions are i^epre^ntative and, I believe, importent, I will here sum ^ 
some recent confirmatory expeoments executed witb the two substo^ now un^r 
consideration* 

1*. The vaporous nitrite of amyl absorbs with such avidity the rays compe^it te 
4«?omp<^ it, that a very small depth of the vapour quendies tbe efficient rays cf a 
powerful b^m of solar or electric light. 

2®. The vaporous iodide of allyl, on the contrary, permits a beam to traverse it fcae 
long distances without very materially diminishing the chemical power of the beam* 

3®. The liquid nitrite of amyl, in a stratum one quarter of an inch thick, quenches all 
the rays which could act chemically upon its vapour. 

4®. The liquid iodide of allyl, on the contrary, in a stratum of four times the thick- 
ness just mentioned, does not materially diminish the power of the beam to act upon its 
^mpour. 

6®. A very marked difference exists between the deportment of the nitrite of amyl 
alone, and its deportment when mixed with hydrochloric add. The chemical jpmetrahility 
of the mixture is far greater than that of the pure vapour. The actinic cloud, which 
with the vapour alone is confined to the anterior portion of the experimental ttribe, 
extends in the case of the mixture through the entire tube. 

6®. A beam, moreover, which has been transmitted through a quarter of an inch of 
the liquid nitrite is also competent to act chemically upon the mixture, and to produce 
in it dense actinic clouds. 

The action in this last case, though not stopped by the liquid nitrite, is retarded, 
Employing first the liquid screen, it was interesting to observe the sudden development of 
a fine-grained luminous cloud, and its violent tumbling about by the decomposing beam 
the moment the liquid was withdiawn. The action of a solution of the yellow chromate 
of potash is substantially the same as that of the liquid nitrite. By the successive intro- 
ducHon and removal of a cell containing either substance, successive flashes of actinic 
energy may be produced a dozen times and more in the same vapour. 

The molecular relationship of a liquid and its vapour receives new illustration from 
these experiments. Whatever alters the action of the one appears to change in a 
proportionate degree the action of the other. 

§ VIIL 

Carbonic acid is decomposed by the solar beams in the leaves of plants ; but he^ it 
is in presence of a substance, chlorophyll, ready, as it were, to take advantage of 
loosening of the atoms by the solar rays. The present investigation has furnished nmme* 
rous cases of a similar mode of action. All the vapours examined may be more m Im 
powerfully affected in their acfcmie relations by the pi^ence of a s^xmd body with 
whidi they can interact. The presence, for example, of nitric acid, or of hydrochloric 
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We aa^ aot go beyond the mferite of amyl for an example of tMi kind, For, prompt 
mid copious m the d^jomp^iition of tbk substance is whm mixed with air, tbe energy 
aa^ briftiancy of tbe action are materially augmented by tbe presence of bydr<^loiic 
acid* I^t a quantity of tbe nitrite vapour mixed with air be sent into tbe expmbaaenl^ 
tube till tbe mercury column sinks, say, 8 inebes. Then let tbe flask containing tibe 
niteite be removed and one containing strong hydrochloric acid be put in its place, Tet 
purified air which has bubbled through tbe acid be carried into tbe experimental tube 
until a further depresdon of 8 inebes is obtained. On allowing the convergent b^m 
to play upon this mixture a cloud of extraordinary density and brilliance is precipitated* 
Tbe beam appears to pierce like a shining sword tbe nebulous mass of its own creation, 
tossing the precipitated particles in heaps right and left of it. This experiment is very 
eadly made, and nothing could more finely or forcibly illustrate the phenomena here 
under consideration. 

By varying tbe proportions of tbe vapour to tbe acid we vary tbe effects. For exam- 
ple, the proportion of 1 inch of tbe nitrite vapour to 15 inebes of the hydrochloric acid 
did not produce so brilliant an effect as the proportion 8:8. The same is true of tbe 
proportion 15 inches of nitrite vapour to 1 inch of hydrochloric acid. But in this latter 
case, though the general action was less intense than in the case of 8 : 8, tbe iridescence 
due to diffraction were much finer. No doubt for each particular substance a deter- 
minable proportion exists which corresponds to tbe maximum of actinic action*. 

The nitrite of butyl affords another striking example of the influence of a second body 
in tbe experimental tube. With air, or alone, it was not visibly affected by the light ; 
there w^ no cloud formed by its exposure. It was also mixed with nitric acid in various 
proportions, but no visible effect was produced by the beam. 

It was then tried with air which had been permitted to bubble through pure hydro- 
chloric acid in the following proportions : — 

1. 1 inch of air and vapour to 15 inches of air and acid. 

2. 8 inches „ „ 8 „ „ 

3. 15 inches „ „ 1 inch „ „ 

In the first case a dense and brilliant cloud was immediately precipitated. In the 
i^ond case the precipitation of the fine white cloud was confined to the convergent 
luminous cone, cemrsor particles being scattered through the rest of the tul^. In the 
^ird case the clond was very coar^ and very scanty. The experiment indiemtes that 
best eff^t is obt^ed when a small quantity of the vapour is mixed with a consider* 
tble qrauttrity of ftie mjuL 

l^izol is dbo a good example of a substan<^ which, when alone, defies the poiver of 
♦ m%bt form tbe sabjeot of aa iatoEmting iaqaity. 
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On ttie Idth of Novemte, 18i8, 2 inches of air and benzol mponr sent Iste ^ 
experiMimtal tnbe, and aft^warfs the tube was filled with air which bmbitoi <i»oi^ 

the c<»anie«jM add. My notes, written at the time, desadbe ^e mtim. of %ht 
ti» mixtee ^ prodmcmg a cloud of an exquisite sky-blue colour, only more luminous 
mi ethered thm the sky. The figure of the cloud was also very wonderfuL 

Ibis dead was permitted to remaiii for fifteen hours in the experimental tube unin- 
fiumiced by l%ht. After this interval it was found still fioating, being compel of 
curiously shaped granular sections joined together by others of moi^ delicate hue and 
toiture* The renewed light set the doud immediately in motion, the "granular ^rte 
di^ppeared, and the whole for a length of 18 inches resumed its primitive delicate hue 
mad texture. In some portions it became white or whitkh grey, but at others it wm 
a pure fixmamental blue. It became very dense as the light continued to act, and finally 
developed itself into a form of astonishing complexity and beauty. , 

Ihe exf^rimentai tube had then a current of dry air swept through it, and it was 
afterwards exhausted. 2 inches of the baazol vapour were admitted as before, and dry 
air was added until the tube was full. It required five minutes’ action of the light to 
develope the fitintest visible cloud ; even after ten minutes’ action the doud was very 
fynt*. The tube was again cleansed and exhausted, 2 inches of the benzol vapour were 
admitted, followed by air and hydrochloric add until the tube was full. On starting 
the light chemical action began almost immediately, and ended by the formation of a 
dotibfi throughout the tube. The influence of the commercial hydrochloric add is here 
dem<msteated. The interaction of nitric acid and benzol will be immediately referred to. 

Bisulphide of carbon is also an illustration in point. Alone or mixed with air it 
red^s the motion of the Hght ; in the presence of hydrochloric or of nitric add it is 
responsive to that action. On the 17th of November, 1868, for example, the pure vapour 
was admitted into the experimentel tube until a depremon of 2 inches of the mercury 
column was observed. A powerful light was permitted to act for twelve minutes upon 
the vapour, but no action ob^rved. A quantity of ah* which had passed through 
aqueous hydrochloric acid was then admitted into the tube. Six minutes subsequent 
action of the light develoj^ a cloud of condderable dendty. Toluol and other snhr 
stance m%ht here be mentioned in ftirther illustration o£ thk mode of deeompomti<M. 
But I pass over hundreds of these earlier experiments which were made chiefly te in^m$ 
myself and to secure me from error. Some definite r^ulte will givm ftirthm: on. 

^ It was certainly due to a residue of tlie predons . i 
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|i# iisi^pfa»%fe tom ^0 ^mpfciems erf cteiiml adiem ^fiM^ tkty ©E^Jm. I T^er to 
the Wue colour always exhibited at the birth of clouds obtoiaed tom aoali fumilitiM 
erf "fi^pomr to #mb esas® ©f acts're i^bstaac^, aad often tom lai^ djuantMes to c^^e of 
retotoa^s of dowd^^mpositioB. The ird distiact record of tois apj^^auce ooems to 
My motes for the 10th of October, 1868. On the 0th I had been mig^ed upm ites 
iodide df ^yl with reference to its interaction with hydrochloric acid. Small qimn^es 
imly of the rapemr had been employed ; and it was found that when the acid was 
and strong the action was vigorous, that it declined in enei^ as suc(^^ive chm^^s 
of dry air were sent through the acid, becoming vanishingly feeble on the fifth filMug 
of the experimental tube. 

(to the morning of the 10th the tube used on the preceding day was washed with 
distilled water, and swept out by a current of dry air. A mixture of air and hydrocMoric 
acid was then sent into it, no vapour of any kind bdmg employed. Whaa the light 
passed through it, and for some time afterwards, the experimental tube api^ared per- 
fectly empty. Slowly and gmdually, however, upon the condensed beam a clcmd was 
formed which passed to colour from the deepest violet, through blue, to whitened To 
this record of my note-book the remark is added, connect this blue with the colour 
of the sky,” 

In fact it was impossible to avoid seeing the relationship of both. Previous to this 
entry the blue bad attracted my attention. It was unfailing it its appearance when the 
action was slow. The blue colour was in aU cases the herald of the denser actinic cloud. 
I took a pleasure in developing it in connexion with general actinic action, and to deter- 
mining whether in all its bearings and phenomena the blue l%ht was not identical with 
the light of the sky. This to the most minute detail appears to be the case. The inci- 
pient aclinic clouds are to all intents and purposes pieces of artificial sky, and feey fiimish 
mo. e:^erimental demonstration of the constitution of the real one. 

Eeserving the toiler discussion of the subject for a subsequent paper, it may be stated 
to a gmieral way that all the phenomena of polarization obi^rved to the case of skylight 
wte miffiffested hy th^e blue actinic clou^ ; and that they exhibit additional phenommm 
which it would be neither convenient to pursue, nor periiaps possible to detect, upon 
the ^ml firmiraaent. They enable us, for example, to follow the grow’tii and moditoi- 
tion of the ph^oomena of polarizatkm toun their first appearance to the ba^ly vi^fato 
Wne, to their fiii^ extinction when the doud has beecme so coarsely granulmr m n© 
Icaigea* to s^tear ydbrized light. 

Th^ chmg^ m fo as it is now necessary to refe to them^ may be thus d^ribed. 

1*. Ihe dead, as Icmg as it ^^mtinues blue, di^harges polarized light to all 

Imt ^ iiirotion of memimm polarimtioai is id; i%ht angles to tibe direction 
orf ifcmtoatfcg beam. 



As hug m the .colour x£ ^e elovd to;Sgiit.#i^p^4 

ipom ll normally is ^olarizei; this light may he utl^ly qumichei hy a Mlei4*s 

the cloud from which it issues being caused to dmppear. Any devia^oa of the 
line of vision from the normal enables a portion of the light to readh the eye ia^ 
lions of the prism. : 

S®. The plane of polarimtion of the perfectly polarized light is paraEel to tiie dir^ 
tion of the illuminating beam. Hence a plate of tourmaline with its axis pamJlel to 
the beam stops the light, and with its axis perpendicular to the bema transmite it. 

4®. A plate of selenite placed between the Nicol and the cloud diows the colours of 
polarized light, and as long as the cloud continues blue these colours are most vivid in 
the direction of the normal. 

5®. The particles of the incipient cloud are immeasurably small, but they gradually 
grow in size, and at a certain period of their growth cease to discharge perfectly polar* 
ked light. For some time afterwards the light that reaches the eye, when the Nicol is 
in its |>otition of minimum transmission, is of a magnificent blue colour. It is called 
in ihe following pages the residual hlue. 

6®. Thus the waves that first feel the infiuence of size, both at the minor and major po- 
larizing limits of the growing particles, are the smallest waves of the spectrum. These 
waves are the first to accept polarization and the first to escape from it. 

7®. As the actinic cloud grows coarser in texture the direction of maximum polar- 
ization changes from the normal, enclosing an angle more or less acute with the axis of 
the illuminating beam. 

8®. In passing from section to section of the same cloud the plane of polarization 
often undeigoes a rotation of 90°. In tiie following pages this is designated as a change 
from positive to negative polarization, or the reverse. 

§x. 

The experiments on benzol vapour and hydrochloric acid now to he described are of 
interest on optical rather than on chemical grounds. They were preceded by other expe- 
riments in which the vapour was mixed with nitric acid, and a minute residue of the 
latter lingmng in the experimental tube may have influenced the results. The hydro- 
chloric acid employed, moreover, was the commercial acid, and could not be regarded 
as pure. Thus though the decomposition of a vapour was certain, that it was not the 
pure vapour of benzol mixed with pure hydrochloric acid gas may be taken for granted. 
Indeed other experiments executed with the pure acid reduced the action to niL 

Dry air charged with the benzol vapour was permitted to enter the tube till a 
sion of one inch of the mercurial column was obtained ; half an atemosphere of air charged 
with hydrochloric acid was then added. The action of light on this mixture was very 
powerful. The tube was for a moment optically empiy, but its tonsparent contmits 
were immediately shaken into a deem and luminous doud. The normal pokri^ioa 
was here feeble, the oblique strong ; the selenite colours in the former mse were wedi^ 
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Ttee tite lias swept with dry air and exhausted. Malf mb ww% of air smd bao!^ 
w^ adiuitted, and idter it half an atmosphere of air and hydrochloric acid. A 
fine blue colour soon appeared, and as long as it continued the direction of m a-rimn tn 
]^^iimBon was along the nornaaL But a luminous white cloud was rapidly g^imated, 
the normal polarization becoming feeble and the oblique strong. The distant end of the 
cloud, bowevar, continued blue, and in passing from it to the white cloud the plane of 
polarization changed 90° 

The tube was ^ain exhausted, and a quarter of an inch of air and benzol rapour was 
permitted to enter it, followed by a quarter of an atmosphere of air and hydrochloric amd. 
The incipient cloud showed an exceedingly fine blue, the polarization along the normal 
being a maximum. The cloud gradually thickened at the centre, and finally the potei- 
ration there disappeared. As before, when the normal polarization became feeble the 
oblique became strong. 

The tube was once more cleansed and one-tenth of an inch of air and vapour was ad- 
mitted, followed by one-tenth of an atmosphere of hydrochloric acid and air. The bine 
of the incipient cloud was here superb, and it lasted longer than in the last case. The 
selenite tints produced by the normally polarized light were exceedingly brilliant ; but 
they faded gradually as the cloud passed from blue to whitish blue. At the centre of 
the cloud the normal polarization first fell to nil and then reappeared, having changed; 
however, from positive to negative, the two ends remaining as before. The infinent^ of 
attenuation on the production of the bine colour is here strikingly exemplified. 

The tube containing the benzol vaponr was again cleansed and exhausted, and the 
last experiment was repeated. That is to say, one-tenth of an atmosphere of the air and 
vapour was mixed with one-tenth of an atmosphere of hydrochloric acid. After ten 
minutes' action the actinic cloud was found dirided into five segments, alternately 
blue and white. Every two adjacent segments of the cloud were oppositely polarized, 
being divided from each other by a section of no polarization. The rectangle {%. 2) 
repre^nts the several divisions of the cloud ; the letters B and W denoting the blue and 
white segments respectively. The trans^^erse lines represent the neutral sections. 
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-On the 9th of December, 1868, some experiments were made with the nitrite of bn^l 
which merit a pasring notice. 

Atmo^heric air was permitted to bubble through the nitrite until the experimenfei 
tube was quite fiEed with the mixtaire. Fifteen minutes’ exposure produced a very slight 
Suction, m. exceedingly scanty and coarse predpitate being formed. When due care is 
taken ike action enrirely disappears. 

Mnccjcnxx:, 3 a 
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d iie imxed air «id mfiwur mm ntm ^toitied mio the 
ifc half an atmosphere of air which had bubbled through aqneoms hydi^icM^ic^^ 
l&e instant the beam passed through the expmimental tnbe an iaten^f wlite dloid 
was precipitated. . * 

^e tnbe being cleani^d, one-tenth of an inch of the nitdte and air, followed by on&* 
tenth of an atmosphere of air and hydrochloric acid, was sent into it. The hlne of 
incipient dond was in this instance perfectly superb. The polarization at right ai^l^ 
to the beam was perfect, and the selenite colours exceedingly dvid. As the cloM 
thickened the polarization along the normal disappeared, but it became strong obliquely. 

neutird points were observed by oMigm vision in the case of this doud. Thk effect 
w not uncommon. 

The tube was withdrawn from the light for six minutes ; on reexamination the doud 
mm found to have lost its beauty of form ; and now the cloud-centre, by normal vMon, 
polarized the light in a plane opposite to that of the two ends. 

Twelve bubbles of the air and nitrite vapour were then sent into the exhausted expe- 
irimmital tube, and after them thirty-six bubbles of air and hydrochloric add ; several 
minutes’ exposure produced no action. 3 inches of hydrochloric acid were then added, 
and the same superb blue as that noticed in the last experiment soon made itself manifest. 
Jt feded gradually as the doud became more dense, and finally merged into whiteness. 

The mixture of nitrite of amyl and hydrochloric acid was also examined in small 
quantities; but though the blue was fine, it had not the splendid depth and purity of the 
^lour obtained with the nitrite of butyl. 


§XL 

The whole of the autumn of 1868 was devoted to the investigation from which I have 
taken the foregoing brief extracts. During this period 100 different substances must, I 
think, have been subjected to examination, and in the case of many of them the expe- 
rimmtal tube must have been exhausted and refilled from 60 to 100 times. In some 
instances, indeed, the largest of these numbers falls considerably short of the truth. 
For a time I had no notion of the delicacy of the inquiry, nor of the caution required to 
prevent the action of infinitesimal residues and impurities from being mistaken for the 
decomposition of substances really inert. The necessity of thoroughly cleansing, or re- 
newing, every tube and every stopcock, on passing from one substance to another, be- 
came gradually apparent. Water, alcohol, caustic potash, and adds were successively 
employed to cleanse the experimental tubes ; but the method found most convenient, and 
that finally adopted,, consists in the thorough lathering and sponging out of the tnb^ 
with soft soap and hot water, and the fiooding of them with pure water afterwards. 
are then dried with clean towels, and finally polidied by the passing to and fro wMbm 
them, by means of a ramrod, of a clean silk handkerchief. The stop^ks are deai^^ 
by suitable brushes ; fresh cocks, a fresh tube, and a fresh plug of asbestos Irang employdl 
for each fresh substance. 
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si smm^ hf WIsMaag to set mj mia»i '«t 

wdA atod© a«4 aii4 kfdrocMojic add, I fey a feae apoa 

»Kla^sa<^ a^ixed witk say mfoar, 15 inches of air which had been permittM to 
tabhfe toaraagh ^n^His nityi© add wei'e sent into the experiffliental tube. The d^wos- 
podng bmm was firrt sent through a stratum of the liquid add an inch hi thictoess. It 
4Ka3eened the mpour effectually ; no yisible decomposition was produced. In this ^se, 
at the banning of the experiment, there were a few scattered particles in the tube. 

The cell containing the liquid acid was removed, and a minute afterwards a deHcato 
blue colour began to siied itself among the floating particles. It augmented in intend^ 
for five minutes, but during that time it could be entirely quenched by the Niool, the 
particles floating in the blue being left intact. 

The^ floating particles (mechanically carried in) extended only about 6 inches down 
the experimental tube. Beyond them was a streak of fine actinic blue perfectly polar- 
ized, and beyond this again a dusky grey cloud, which showed no trace of polarization. 

After ten minutes’ action the cloud had assumed a fair density, but it su^ested doubta 
whether it was due purely to the nitric acid or to the interaction of the acid and some 
accidental impurity. The experiment was repeated four times with substantially the 
same result. In all c^ses the beam when passed through the liquid acid proved powerless; 
but always on the removal of this screen, or on displacing it by a cell of water, an action 
was manifested. To all appearance the nitric acid alone generated an actinic cloud. 

The experiments, however, did not quite set my mind at rest. The tube was cleansed 
and the stopcocks heated to redness. When febsequently exposed the nitric acid required 
a much longer time to develope a cloud. After five minutes’ exposure with no ceB 
interposed the faintest blue cloud was visible. After ten minutes’ exposure the cloud, 
at first seen with difficulty, was evident for some distance down the tube. By the com- 
plete removal of residues and by strict attention to the cerate employed to make the 
tubes air-tight, the action thus lessened was caused finally to disappear. In each of the 
experiments with nitric acid recorded in the following pages the acid itself was first Med, 
and not until its perfect visible inertness had been proved was it permitted to mix with 
the vapour, 

I also wished to set my mind at rest regarding the action of hydrochloric acid. Several 
experimental tubes were sponged with soap and hot w^ater, washed with alcohol, and 
fijoally fiooded with hot water. They were then thoroughly diied and mounted. On a 
first trml most of them show-ed a feeble actinic action, which on a second trial usually 
ffisapp^ed. In one case the light generated a fine blue cloud which^tretched throughout 
the entire len^h of an experimental tube 3 feet long. One whitish spot only of the 
ifloud discharged imperfectly polarized light. The cloud could be utterly quenched by 
As Hicol, with the exception of a small patch of residual blue about 2 inches long, 
which was left curiously suspended in the gener^ darkness of the tube. 

On thoronghly cleansing with dry air the tube containmg the cloud, and trying the 
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a s^mad time, an exposure of twm^ teinato w^ Jband te, prodn^ no aeti^ 
!fte and many other timOar experiments demonstrate the inertne^ of pm^ iiy d^Motfe 
mad. llie inert acid of the forgoing experiment was permitted to remain in tiie 
rimental tube aU night. Hext momihg, when the h^m was permitted to play npon it, 
a blue streak became visible in less than a minute. In ten minutes the tube was fiHei 
with a dehcate cloud. This was an almost every-day occurrence at the time hme 
referred to. There must have been something in this tube in the morning whh^ 
was not there on the preceding night. An infinitesimal residue had mept out of the 
stopcocks, or the hydrochloric acid had acted on the cerate employed to rendmr the tuhe 
air-tight. 

And here I would allude in passing to an effect which at a future stage of this inquiry 
wiH be found su^estive of the mechanism by which the complex doud-forms are pro- 
duced. I touched the top and bottom of the experimental tube for a moment with my 
two fingers ; the cloud, which was of exceeding lightness, immediately showed responsive 
convection. It was wonderfully sensitive to the slightest local change of temperature. 
Once started in this simple way the motions of the cloud went on, and ended in the 
development of a splendid cloud-figure. 

The influence of a minute residue is also strikingly illustrated by the following fact 15 
inches of mixed hydrochloric acid and air, exposed for fifteen minutes to a powerful beam, 
showed not the slightest trace of action. A small peUet of bibulous paper, not half the 
size of a pea, was moistened with the iodide of allyl. I held the pellet between my 
fingers till it became almost dry, then inserted it into a connecting piece, and sent a little 
air over it into the experimental tube. On stopping the flow of air a blue cloud began 
to form immediately, and in five minutes the rich colour had extended quite through 
the experimental tube. This cloud was 3 feet long and discharged a good body of light, 
but for some minutes it could be completely quenched by the NicoL At the end of 
fifteen minutes a white massive cloud filled the experimental tube. Considering the 
^ount of matter concerned in the production of this nebula, it seemed like the deve- 
lopment of a cloud-world out of nothing. 

But this is not aU. The pellet of bibulous paper was removed, and the experimental 
tube was cleansed by allowing a current of dry air to sweep through it. The mrrmt 
passed through the connecting piece in %vhich the pellet of hitmlom paper had rested^ The 
supply of air was at length cut off and the experimental tube exhausted. 15 inches of 
hydlrochloric acid were sent into the tube through the same connecting piece. It is here 
to be noted, 1®, that the whole quantity of iodide of allyl absorbed by the pellet was 
exceedingly small ; 2®, that I had allowed almost the whole of this small quantity to 
evaporate ; 3®, that the pellet had been cast away and the tube in which it hadl rested 
had been rendeiod the conduit of a strong current of pure air. It was such a retidue 
as could linger after all this in the connecting pi^e that was carried by the hydrocMoric 
acid into the tuhe, and there acted on by the light. . 

A minute after the ignition of the lamp chemical action declared itself by the forma- 
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l>lti% ferfec^y ^brlzed $lmg ^ mmi^ ilM #ie ^teior porlto of tibe ti^ 
13be ftiio extended feoaa tiie i^kce of lao^t ^o^sroas a^iom down tiie l^be* An 
eylmder of clond soon iHed tbe first 10 indfiei of the tnbe, and pn&ed 
dftiy% down it* It was followed hy a complicated clond-figarej and it hf a va^ 
shaped nebula faintei than eith^* At the end of fifteen minutes a body of light, wMeh, 
c^didering the amount of matter involved, was simply astonishing, was dischmged fircm 
^e dond# In one position of the Nicol this clond was a salmon-colour, in tile o&er a 
blue-green. When a plate of tourmaline, with its axis parallel to the beam, was 
along in front of the clond, at some places it showed a particularly vivid blue-gr^a. 
When placed perpendicular at these places, the field of the crystal was a yellow-green. 

I doubt whether spectrum analysis itself is competent to deal with more minute traces 
of matter than those revealed by actinic decomposition. I think it probable that if the 
weight of the cloud formed in this experiment were multiplied by trillions it would not 
mnount to a single gmin. Bodies placed behind it were seen undimmed through the 
cloud. The flame of a candle suffered no senrible diminution of its light. It was 
to read through the cloud a page which the clond itself illuminated. In fact the cloud 
was a comet’s tad on a small scale. It proved that matter of almost infinite tenuity is 
competent to shed forth light of similar quality, and in far greater quantity than tiiat 
discharged by the tails of comets 

These facts render the statement intelligible that even when all reasonable precanticms 
appear to have been taken it is not easy to escape every trace of chemical action on 
first charging the experimental tube even with an inert substance. In my earlier 
experiments, when distilled water only was employed to cleanse the tube, the fir^ 
experiment with air alone was sure to develope an actinic cloud of a beautiful fern- 
leaf pattern. And even now, after the most careful employment of the soft soap imd 
hot water, the first charge of pure nitric, or of pure hydrochloric acid often developes a 
blue and exceedingly delicate actinic cloud. As regards the optical question, these irre- 
gular clouds exhibit some of the finest effects. One additional fact will iHusteate a class 
of disturbances already touched upon. Pure nitric acid had been proved over and over 
again to exhibit no visible action ; but after having demonstrated its inertness, a case 
occurred where it produced rather dense actinic clouds five times in succession. Indeed 
tiiere seemed to be no end to their possible development. The only thing to which this 
change from inertness to activity could be ascribed, was a change in the cerate used to 
render the ends of the tube air-tight. On examination it was found that the infiniterimal 
effluvia yielded by the new cerate to the nitric acid was the sole <^use of the anomaly. 
Hitric acid, then, produces no actinic cloud ; hydrochloric acid produces no swjtinic cloud ; 
air i^sed throughout pot^h and sulphuric acid produces no actinic cloud, no matter 
how powerfrd or how long-continued the action of the light may be. 

* The adticfH here referred to has been since developed into a formal hypoth^s of cometary phenomena. I 
#hall weirnn to the subject. 
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tiobateable by tbs 4s8w>veiy of irogote ^stioas as tbo^ -Imm 
Mm aeddeat ia tbs Jd^ bas lailbrtaaately disqaalifi^ me fkwa ddbag tiiis. ^it m I 
fed that ardmt worl:®^ bave already entered this new field of Inquiry, I tbink it 
to lay before tbe Sodety tbis first part of my researches. I omit not only desmpti« 0 » dF 
tbe deportment but even the names of fbe vast majority of tbe substences with winiii 1 
have experimented; confining myself to eight or ten closely exammed ami weE*^^i» 
bbsbed of actinic decomposition, and putting aside for reconddemtion idl 
matters as might vainly (XJcupy the attention of the Society, 

§XIL 

The vapours of the substances mentioned in this section were sent into the tube in the 
manner descxribed in § III. They were mixed, in the proportions stated, with air which 
had been permitted to bubble through aqueous nitric acid, and the effect produced by 
exposure to the condensed beam of the electric lamp is in each case described. 

Toluol (C^ Hg) : — A transparent colourless liquid. 

Contents of experimental tube. 

I. Air with toluol vapour ... 1 inch ; then 

Air with aqueous nitric acid . 15 inches. 

On igniting the lamp the experimental tube was optically empty. 

After thirty seconds the track of the beam through the experimental tube became 
blue ; the blue was about as pure as that of an ordinary cloudless sky in England. After 
two minutes the colour began to change to a whitish blue. 

The light discharged normally by the blue cloud continued to be perfectly polarized 
ft>r four minutes after the first appearance of the cloud. A rich residual blue was after- 
wards observed when the Nicol was in its position of minimum transmission. 

At the end of ten minutes the residual colour was no longer blue, but bluish white. 
Hence the light which first exhibited perfect polarization, and which first escaped from 
perfect polarization, was bine. 

At the end of fifteen minutes a very beautiful cloud-figure was developed. The deirser 
portions of the cloud were very luminous. 

II. Air and toluol vapour ... 8 inches ; then 

Air and aqueous nitric acid . . 8 inches. 

The experimental tube was optically empty for a moment at startmg, but the action 
was so rapid that in two or three seconds the tube was filled with a heavy cloud. At 
the beginning the colour of the cloud was blue. The incipient cloud which whirledi 
round the beam discharged for two or three seconds perfectly polarized light; but the 
perfection of the polarization ceased almost immediately. 
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mM, Wlieii Ike doad look^ at iUigmly ia a cme of tke^ lob^ 

wm &tiiid to polidbie Ike Hgkt pcmtively, the other negatiTdy* la p^dng firom the 
oae the o^er to seleaite tints were reversed. 

Ike quantity of ligM scattered by this cloud was very condd^able ; it bi%htiy Mm* 
namitoi the wdk and ceding of the laboratory. As the cloud became denser, the 
tod empty s^ce, which at first divided it into two lobes, gradually disappeared. 

Looked at normally the polarization of the one half of this cloud was positive, ^d 
that of the other negative. Between the two a neutral point existed. The oblique poia^ 
rization of the dense cloud was strong. 

III. Air and aqueous nitric acid , . 1 inch ; then 

Air and toluol vapour .... 15 inches. 

The action here was not so prompt as in the last case, nor was the cloud generated m 
dense. The cloud-particles, moreover, were coarser, and showed iridescent coloum 
Stdi the chemical action of the light was distinct and copious. 

Looked at normally, a portion of this light was salmon-coloured. The selenite bands 
appeared to be of this colour, and its complementary greenish tint. 

Bisulphide of Caebon (C Sg) : — ^A transparent colourless liquid. 

Contents of experimental tube. 

1. Air and bisulphide-of-carbon vapour . 1 inch; then 

Air and aqueous hitnc acid . . . . 15 inches. 

On starting the experimental tube was optically empty ; but in a minute afterwards 
the track of the beam became blue, which was particularly deep and rich in the middle 
portion of the beam. 

The blue light discharged normally was perfectly polarized, but the least deviation of 
the Hue of 'vision from the normal caused a portion of the light to pass through the McoL 

The growth of this cloud and the gradual brightening and subsequent whitening of 
the blue were very instructive. 

The light discharged normally remained perfectly polarized for seven minutes after 
the first appearance of the blue colour. A faint but rich residual blue was seen fe 
some time afterwards. 

The selenite colours were exceedingly vivid with this cloud. When, moreover, a plate 
of tourmaline was placed with the crystallographic axes parallel to the beam it was 
bkek; placed at right migleS to the beam, a large portion of the light of the cloud was 
traoOTiitted. 

Aftm* ten minute’ exposure the cloud itself still showed a distinct trace of blue. The 
f^dual blue wi® then particularly rich and pure. After fifteen minute ftie ^^aite 
<x>loum were still vivid, though the doud had then become greyish white. 
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n. Air and bisHlpM&^f-i^a:fe<Himpoiir ^ ♦ • , 8 Inclies; Aaft 

Air and aqneons nifcde add * » * * * , * B inefees* 

When the lamp was ignite the experimental tnbe 'wm fomd o|rtically emp^ ; tat 
the chemical action commenced three-quarters of a minute afterwarfs, the coave^mt 
beam assuming the appearance of a fine blue ^ear. The action was more energetic than 
in the last case, though the battery was sensibly sinking in power. 

The light discharged normally remained perfectly polariz^ for two minute after its 
first appearance. The ^lenite colours were rich and vivid, and the tourmaline in its two 
characteristic positions showed the same striking contrast observed in the last experi- 
ment. 

In five or six minutes the entire tube was filled with cloud, the residual blue being 
then perfectly goigeous. 

III. Air and aqueous nitric acid .... 1 inch ; then 

Air and bisulphide-of-carbon vapour , 15 inches. 

The tube was optically empty when the lamp was ignited. The chemical action soon 
commenced, a ^ries of layers of blue cloud stretching through the entire tube. The 
action was less energetic than in the former cases, this being due in part to the sinking of 
the battery. The light discharged normally remained perfectly polarized for ten minutes. 

Cyanide op Ethyl (Cg Cn) : — ^A transparent colourless liquid. 

Contents of experimental tube. 

I. Air and cyanide-of-ethyl vapour • , . . 1 inch ; then 

Air and aqueous nitric acid 15 inches. 

The tube was optically empty when the lamp was ignited. In a minute and a half 
the tmck of the beam became distinctly blue. The blue light was at first perfectly 
polarized. 

The beam was crossed by a series of disks, which were denser and more whitish than 
the geneml mass of the cloud. The extinction of these disks by the Kicoi was curious 
and interesting. 

The growth of the particles in this case was so slow that the light emitted normally 
continue perfectly polarized for thirteen minutes after the first appearance of the cloud. 
A faint residual blue was afterwards developed. 

11. Air and cyanide-of-ethyl vapour . . 8 inches; then 

Air and aqueous nitric acid . , . B inches. 

The experimental tnbe was optically empty for two seconds after the starting of the 
lamp ; a fine blue colour was then observed upon the upper boundary of the converg^t 

beam. The light emitted normally did not remmn perfectly polarized for mcne than half 

a minute. In two minutes the tube was filled with cloud, the anterior portion being 



1^ €i0 pwfefe l^rfea M«ii&. ^Iie fm^m mvM ^ nWiarlf «fc- 

hy like Mi^l Img lifter Ute anterior portioa towi %€^aii ta Aow a rmdt^ 
Mte* Faimiig mtibi t^e Hicol from daas^t to tho tern portioa of &« dood, 
la^oal ix^lour dian^d from a bright blue through a ^:^eous Alf me i^yblue to 
afrgolute exriuctiou. 

looked at obliquely in a vertical plane, the two semicyiinders into which tibe ck^ud was 
longitudmally divided were found in opposite states of polarization. 

This was a truly splendid action. The chemical eifect was exceedingly vigorous^ 
tibe eloud-form*fine. 


III. Air and aqueous nitric acid ..... 1 inch ; then 

Air and cyanide-of-ethyl vapour .... 15 inches. 


On starting the light the experimental tube was found optically empty. In a quarter 
of a minute, however, the track of the beam, which previously had been invidble, was 
coloured blue. The chemical action appeared to exert itself with almost the same inten- 
sity throughout the entire length of the experimental tube. 

Tor a brief interval the whole of the light emitted normally was polarized. jOien for 
a time about three-fourths of the length of the cloud coidd he quenched by the Mc»l, 
the remainder showing a fine residual blue. This sank from a brilliant azure at the 
densest portion of the cloud through deep rich blue to entire extinction. 

The selenite bands were exceedingly vivid long after this cloud had ceased to be blue. 
An immense quantity of polarized light was discharged normally, even after the ch>nd 
had become white. Placed between the cloud and the eye, a plate of tourmaline with 
its axis parallel to the beam was practically black, while when placed across the beam 
a bright green light was copiously transmitted. 

In one position of the Nicol this cloud was yellow, in the rectangular porition it was 
blue. Here also the chemical action was very vigorous, and the cloud-form very fine. 


Benzol (Cg Hg) : — A transparent colourless liquid. 

Contents of experimental tube. 

I. Air and benzol vapour . . . . , 1 inch ; then 

Air and aqueous nitric acid ... 15 inchea 

Nitric acid is known to form with benzol nitro-henzol, a liquid possessing a high 
boiling-point. But though the mixed vapoui-s were allowed to remain together for tea 
minutes before starting the lamp, when the beam passed through the experimenhd tube 
it was optically empty. 

Obiemi<^ action commenced a quarter of a minute after the ignition of lamp ; a 
very delicate blue light was then discharged from the beam, the cenfre of which was 
piuticularly bright and transparent. The light emitted normally remained pmfectly 
polarized for one minnte. 
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CbnMauiiig ^ lo^ m mme dwc^cai Ae fesMmal c^piottr app^^d, «»i 
fit>jii a rich 4e^ ^olet t» a kard wkitisk Mise. It was ^ceeSoglf' iaterei^^ 
to watck the ^jowtk aad ckaage of tke residaal odoar. At aoartaia p^od of ito 
once it ri^'aHed tke richest blue of the spectrum. 

In two or three minutes the antoior portion of the tube wm filled by a toicA: cloud 
generated by the beam. The cloud rapidly diminished in demfity as the more distot 
mid of the tute was approached. It was competed of two longitudinal iob^ which, 
looked at oMiquely in a vertical plane, discharged light polarized m j^ianes at right 
to each other. 

When the ckmd was looked at normally, the line of vision being horizontal, on one 
side of the centre the polarization was positive, on the other side negative. Moved to 
md &o across toe neutral section, the sudden expansion and Contraction of the selenite 
l^nds was v^y curiems. 

After twenty minutes’ action the neutral section was abolished, and the normal polar- 
ization (now feeble) became the same throughout the entire length of the cloud. 

II. Air and benzol vapour 8 inches ; then 

Air and aqueous nitric acid ... 8 inches. 

On starting the light the tube was not optically empty, but crowded with particles. 
Through them the beam appeared to force its way like a spear, bringing dowm npon 
Jt^lf a finer cloud, which soon swathed and masked the coarser spherules. 

This experiment was many times repeated, but it was found impossible to bring the 
I^BZol and nitric acid together in the quantities here employed without the foimation 
^f a crowd (cloud wculd hardly be the word) of coarse particles. Chemical action had 
^m^itostly set in without the intervention of the light 

Hie chmnical action without light appearing to depend on the quantity of benzol 
vapour and nitric acid present, I varied that quantity. When 2 inches of each were 
admitted into the experimental tube, no particles w^ere seen when the lamp was ignited. 
A quarter of a minute after the starting of the lamp the track of the beam became blue. 
This light remained perfectly polarized for a minute. In three minutes a dense cloud 
had filled the tube. In the two rectangular positions of the Nicol the cloud exhibited 
a salmon-colour and a hard bluish greenish white. 

When the quantities of the two va^murs were 4 intoes each, there were no particles in 
toe tube when the lamp was ignited. jNo doubt the substances were ready to attack 
each otoer, and in less than a quarter of a minute the beam precipitated the atteto. 
The action was exceedingly vigorous. For a moment, and only for a moment, toe 
polmzation was perfect In leas than a minute the rapid thickening of toe cloud and 
liie quick growth of its paartksles aboHshto almost all traces of polamatiaa. 

WJtett the qmntities were 5 inch^ to fi, particles were found in toe ei^rimmitdl tite 
on starting ; and the same occurred mth ^ greater quantities. Whmi, forexaM^te,lfe 
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Ifetwem them became immediately filled by a fine dense dond; whm fee b^oa 
among them. In some instmioes fee precipitation was exceedingly sadden and c»pioas. 
Mr. Ooi^CBELi^ who has a^sted me wife zealous intelligence in these experhnente, thus 
d^^cribes one result. Some coarse particles were in the tube on commendi^j mid 
these, when fee light was started, remained perfectly tranquil for a mom^t ; Imt irfter 
an instant’s pause fee beam appeared to pierce like a ploughshare the cloud it had 
formed, throwing right and left of it heaps of precipitated particles. This doud Sited 
the tpbe almost instantaneously.” 

To give the benzol and nitric acid more time to act upon ^ch otiier, on Tuesday 
evening, the 16fe of February, 2 inches of each were admitted into the esperimmitid 
tube, and allowed to remain there through the night. Sixteen hours subsequeutiy the 
beam was permitted to act upon the mixture. The tube which contained it was to dl 
appearance absolutely empty ; no particles whatever had formed during the night. In a 
quarter of a minute after starting the lamp chemical action began, and in five minutes 
fee beam had filled the tube with a dense doud. 

The deportment of benzol may be thus summed up ; — 

Benzol. Kitric acid. 

2 inches. 2 inches. No partides ; strong actinic action. ^ 

4 „ 4 „ No particles ; veiy strong actinic action. 

5 „ 5 » Particles ; dense actinic cloud precipitated among them. 


6 


6 „ 

' „ sometimes „ 

s? 

10 

}? 

10 „ 

,, sometimes „ 

ff 

15 

j? 

15 „ 

,5 sometimes 


1 


15 „ 

No particles; strong actinic action. 


15 

J5 

1 „ 

Particle. 



loDiBE OF Alltl (C 3 H 5 1} : — A transparent yellowish liquid. 

Contents of experimental tube. * 

I. Air and iodide-of-allyl vapour ... 1 inch ; then 

Air and nitric acid . 15 inches. 

The beam traversed the tube for an instant as if the space within it were a vacuum, 
but in fee fraction of a second a brilliant shower of particles fell upon the beam. The 
doud became coarse immediately- The action occurred in the anterior part of the 
tube, fee most dtetant part being apparently free from acticm. This is quite different 
from fee ^portment of iodide of aEyl and hydrochloric add. On reverdi^ fee tube 
anefeer doud, of finer texture than the first, was^predpitatefe The ckn^ ummmd, 
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#aa^d like screws; tbef moreovm* rotated like screws, moi^mg as if ttiey 
medbanically into tke of cload ia front of them. The whole effect w^ 
and the action extremely vigorous. As might be expected from the density of tlm 
dond, the normal polarization was almost niL 

IL Air and iodide-of-allyl vapour . . 8 inches ; then 
Air and nitric acid ^ ^ . 8 inchea 

The tube was optically empty at first, but the action, though not so brilliant as in the 
last case, was very prompt and energetic. A very coarse cloud was rapidly formed 
thror^hout the entire tube, upon the bottom of which the particles appeared to &,11 
in showera 

The cloud having apparently ceased to thicken, the lamp was suspended. On its 
accidental reignition a fine cloud, dense and luminous, was suddenly precipitated among 
the coarser particlea On suspending the lamp the finer cloud vanished, hut the coarser 
particles remained. On reignition the fine white cloud was precipitated as before, en- 
tirely masking the coarser one by its superior density and closeness of texture. This 
action was repeated several times in succession. 

Allowing the parallel beam from the lamp to act for a time upon the cloud, on 
changing it to a convergent one the superior intensity of the light immediately caused a 
fine, dense, and luminous precipitation. By rendering the beam alternately parallel and 
convergent, this action could be reproduced several times in succession. 

III. Air and nitric acid ..*#4.1 inch ; then 
Air and iodide-of-allyl vapour . . 15 inches. 

Immediately after the starting of the lamp the action commenced, and spread through 
the entire tube in less than two minutes. The falling of the particles in vertical showers 
occurred here also. 

After it had acted for a time the lamp was extinguished, and the tube was permitted 
to remain quiescent for an hour. On reigniting the lamp the tube appeared to he quite 
empty. The doud that had previously filled it had entirely disappeared. Half a 
minute’s action of the beam brought down upon it copious precipitation, a revival of 
the action occurring afterwards throughout the entire tube. 

Iodide op Isopropyl (CH(CH3)2 I). 

Contents of experimental tube. 

I. Air and iodide-of-isopropyl vapour . 1 inch ; then 

Air and nitric acid ...... r * 15 inches. 

After a moment of apparent emptiness a very splendid action set in. A doud of 
exceeding brightness suddenly filled the space occupied by the convergent beam. The 



-iMi na^br ms r^ powmtM, At &e dirfmt <£ tiibf 
ifeai^imw«s feeble. I mea:^ fte tube; but tbe pecipitalioa here w^ 1^ uo mesas 
# aud eupieus as at the other ead, into wMcb the vapour bad bemi evidetttly 

si^pt 1^ the air imd mirk acid. 

Hie lamp was suspend^ for about five minutes ; on reignitk^ it a c«jar^ cloud wi^ 
fmind within the tube; but instantly througb this coarsened a finer cloud of exquisite 
cxdour, luminoumess, and texture was shed. A violent whirling motion was set up at the 
^Haae time. The longitudinal lobes in this case were very curiously found. 

# 

II Air and iodide-of-isopropyl vapour ... 8 inches ; then 

Air and nitric acid ........ 8 inches. 

Tube optically empty, but in tbe fraction of a minute a shower of very coarse parti* 
cies had fallen upon the beam. They augmented up to a certain point and then ap- 
peared to dimmish. The reversal of the tube caused fresh precipitation. The ren- 
dering of the beam more convergent also caused augmented precipitation, but nothing so 
fine as in tbe last experiment. The action, indeed, was altogether inferior to tbe last in 
point both of beauty and of energy. 

I suspended the lamp for a few minutes ; on restarting it the tube appeared empty, 
but in a moment a cloud much finer than that at first obtained was precipitated on 
the beam. Curious masses of particles gushed at irregular intervals upon the beam. 
On reversing the tube the action was decidedly finer than at first. 

Thus, suspending the lamp after it has been acting for a time, the vapour during 
the period of suspension undergoes a change which enables it to fall as a finer and more 
visibly copious cloud than at the beginning of the action. 


UI. Air and nitric acid ........ 1 inch ; then 

Air and iodide-of-isopropyl vapour . , .15 inches. 


Action commenced immediately, and in less than a minute the beam had filled the 
tube with an unbroken cloud. The beam was rendered parallel, and the action con- 
tinued for eight minutes. The end nearest the light became rapidly empty, while in 
tbe distant half of tbe tube tbe particles fell in heavy showers. The whole tube subse- 
quently became almost empty ; the disappearance of the dense cloud first generated was 
very striking. It would appear as if after the first sudden precipitation empom^n 
had set in and restored the particles to the gaseous condition. 

NiTEifB OF Amyl (C 5 Hjj ONO) : — ^A transparent yellowish liquid. 

Contents of experimental tube. 


I. Air and nitrite-of-amyl vapour 1 indi ; then 

Air and nitric acid 15 inches. 


The tube was optically empty at starting ; action commenced in half a mmute, the 
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IL Air and nitrite-of-amyl vapour .... 8 inches; then 

Air and nitric acid 8 mches. 


!Hie tube was optically empty for an mstant only, a dense precipitation occurring im* 
mediately upon the con{^ntrated beam. The distant part of Ae tube, however, was hut 
scantily filled, showing Ae sifting action of the nitrite vapour. On reversmg the tube 
copious precipitation occurred. After ten minutes’ exposure Ae particles tended to 
settle at the bottom of Ae tube. 


Ill, Air and nitric acid ........ 1 inch ; then 

Air and nitrite-of-amyl vapour .... 15 mches. 


The tube was optically empty only for an instant ; as m the last experiment, a dorse 
cloud was immediately precipitated on the cone of rays. Here also the distent end of 
Ae tube was protected by the vapour in front. 

In all these (^ses the action was distinctly less energetic than when the nitrite vapour 
mixed with air alone was exposed to the light ; and very much less energetic than when 
hyAochloric acid was mixed with Ae vapour. 

Nitrite of Butyl (C 4 H 9 ONO):— A transparent yellowish liquid. 

This substance gives no sensible action with nitric acid ; but with hyAochloric, as 
already mentioned, Ae action is vigorous and brilliant. Here are a few of the results. 

Contents of experimental tube. 


I. Air and nitrite-of-butyl vapour 1 inch ; then 

Air and hydrochloric acid ...... 15 inches. 


The action began a quarter of a minute after starting, a very white and hrilHant cloud 
forming upon the concentrated beam and quickly spreading Aronghont the tube. 

II. Air and nitrite*of-bntyl vapour .... 8 inches ; then 

Air and hyAoehloric acid .... . . 8 inches. 

The action began about half a minute after starting, a cloud of comparatively fine 
particles being precipitated in the cone of rays, while the Astent part of Ae tube was 
filled with coarse particles. The cloud was coarser, and the action less energetic Aan 
in Ae last experiment. 

HI. Air and hydrochloric acid. ..... 1 inch ; then 

Air and nitrite-of-butyl viqx>nr .... 15 inches. 
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s iiteod TOT#! df l^e acticaa was very Wm v%orotts adicm wi& &e 

^ p*^^4iea of Ute add to the mpcmr wm^ be la^e. 
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a^pis. Bie mme ^lies of ex^rimaits was executed with bydro- 

cMoric acid ; the action in this case was distinctly more energetic tiban when the pare 
add mm employed. 

HxnsiDJi OF Capsoyl (Cg O, H) : — A transparent colourless liquid 
Oontents of experimental tube. 


Air and hydride of caproyl . .... 8 inches, 

xlir and nitric acid 8 inches. 


The tube was optically empty at starting. In three quarters of a minute a blue cloud 
had form^ throughout the tube. It remained perfd^tly polarized for three minuto ; 
then became gradually white, discharging imj^rfectly polarized light. At the end of 
ten minutes a dense white cloud filled the tube. 

§ XIII. 

I thought it worth while, for the sake of bringing out the influence of ribrating period, 
to contrast the action of powerful foci of dark rays with the feeble foci produced by 
the convergence of the more refrangible rays of the spectrum. It is known that the 
dark calorific rays pass freely through a solution of iodine in bisulphide of carbon ; such 
a solution was employed to hold back the luminous part of the electric beam. A ceU 
containing ammonia sulphate of copper was employed to hold back the rays of low 
refrangihility and allow those of high refrangibility transmission. The destructive action 
of the ammonia sulphate in the calorific rays is well known. Its depth in the present 
case was such as to quench completely the red, orange, and yellow of the spectrum, but 
it allowed transmission to the violet and blue, and a small portion of the green. The 
vapours employed were mixed with the various acids mentioned. 

l^itrite of amyl .... 8 inches. 

Pure hydrochloric acid . . 8 inches. 

The convergent beam of the lamp was sent through the cell containing the solution of 
icdine, and was permitted to act upon the mixed acid and vapour for ten minutes. The 
ammonk-sulphate cdl was then introduced and the opaque solution removed. For m 
m^nt afterwards the tube was optically empty. Then a dense cloud was precipitate, 
wMch advanced a moving sha^ towards the most distant end of the tube, Withm 
h«M a minute the withdrawal of the opaque solution the tube was filie with doud, 

whkii wgmente in density for five minutes, whmi the ex{«riment ceased, A repetition 
of the experimmit ymMe the ^me result 



Iodide of aljl * .... Siao^es. 

Fitric add ...... 8 in^m 

Looked at for aa* iastant after tbe Tapour and acid Lad ^tered, witk the white 
of the electric lamp, the experimental tube was seen to be optically empty. I^e op^ne 
solution was immediatelj'^ introduced, and the vapour was subjected to the action erf the 
dark rays for ten minutes. 

The opaque solution was then removed for an instant, and the tube was seen to he op- 
ticaBy empty. The strong calorific rays had produced no action. 

The cell containing the blue liquid was then introduced ; in less than half a minute 
the action became visible, and augmented rapidly. In three minutes a cloud stretched 
quite through the tube from end to end. The scattering of the blue light by the coai^ 
jmrticles of this cloud produced a very pretty effect. 

Benzol 4 inches. 

Nitric acid . . . . ^ . 4 inches. 

Looked at for an instant after the admission of the vapour and acid the tube was 
optically empty. The opaque solution was introduced, and the invisible rays permitted 
to act for ten minutes. The solution was then removed, and the tube was examined for 
a moment with white light. It was optically empty. The bine liquid being interposed, 
visible action commenced 2| minutes afterwards*, and in ten minutes a cloud was formed 
throughout the tube. A repetition of this experiment confirmed the inaction of the 
calorific rays, and showed the action of the blue rays to be visible a minute after the 
introduction of the ammonia-sulphate cell. 

Toluol 8 inches. 

Nitric acid 8 inches. 

Looked at for an instant after the admission of the vapour and acid, the tube was 
found optically empty. Ten minutes’ action of the calorific rays produced no effect. 
The blue liquid was then interposed, and in two minutes a cloud was visible upon the 
feeble blue beam. At the end of ten minutes this cloud stretched throughout the tube. 

Iodide of |3 propyl ... 8 inches. 

Nitric acid ...... 8 inches. 

The tube w^as optically empty at the commencement. At the end of ten minutes’ 
exposure to the calorific rays the tube was also empty. The blue cell was introduced, 
but in two minutes after its introduction, no cloud appearing, the ceU was removed for 
an instant. The action had begun, though the coarse particles of the actinic cloud were 
too sparsely distributed to be seen by the weak blue light. The experiment was repe^ed. 
» As before, ten minutes’ action of the calorific rays proved quite ineffectual. In mie 
minute after the introduction of the blue liquid, no cloud being visible in the tube, 
the cell was removed. A crowd of particles were then seen upon the cone of light. 

* Ka doubt it bad preriously eommeaced, but it was mrimble m tbe figbt. 
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more energetic thmi that pmduced by the blue rays. 


Nitrite of butyl 1 inch. 

Hydrochloric acid ...... 15 inches. 


Hsamined for a moment by white light the tube was optically empty. * After tmi mb 
nates' exposure to the dark rays the tube was again examined by the white beam; it 
was still optically empty.. The blue liquid was then introduced, and in a of a mintite 
a long streak of cloud had formed. In 2^ minutes a dense cloud had formed throughout 
the entire tube. An exceedingly delicate blue light, and at some parts a deep violet; 
was scattered by this cloud. After five minutes' exposure to the blue rays an intensely 
white cloud had formed, which completely filled the tube. The action here was very 
fine. 

Bisulphide of carbon. . . 8 inches. 

Nitric acid 8 inches. 

The tube was optically empty when the opaque solution was introduced ; hut after 
ten minutes’ exposure to the calorific rays a faint blue tinge was observed, when the 
opaque solution was removed^. The experiment was abandoned, and the mixed vapour 
and acid were again introduced. At the beginning the tube was optically empty ; after 
ten minutes’ exposure to the calorific rays it was also empty. In two minntes after the 
introduction of the bine cell, a cloud became visible; it quickly increased, and after four 
minutes extended throughout the tube. After ten minutes’ action a dense whitish-blue 
cloud filled the entire tube. The experiment was repeated twice with the bisulphide, 
with substantially the same result. 

These experiments are quite conclusive as to the inability of the calorific rays to pro- 
duce actinic clouds ; they are the product of the more refrangible rays of the spectrum. 

* It is sometimes difficult to get the bisulphide into the tube without tiiis blue tinge. It is eertainly due to 
some impurity. With care it can he caused to disappear wholly. 
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XX. TMm (]f the Wwmencal Yalms qf the Bim^mtegro^^ Comne4ntegral^ and 
mmtiahmtegral. By J, W. L. Glmshee, Trinity College^ Camimdge* 
eated hy Professor Cayley, F.BB. 


BeceiTed Pebruary 10, — ^Eead March 10, 1870. 


It has for a long time been evident that the extension of the Integral Caleulns would 
require the introduction of new functions ; or, rather, that certain functions should be 
regarded as primary, so that forms reduced to dependence on them might be consider^ 
known. 

Thus, in the evaluation of Definite Integrals, the three transcendents 


sinM 

u 




called the sine-integral, the cosine-integral, and the exponential-integral, have become 
recognized elementarj^ functions, and great use has been made of them to express the 
values of more complicated forms. They were introduced by Schlomilch to evaluate 

the integral f and several allied forms*, and denoted by him Siar, Ci^r, Eia*. 

Jo ^ ^ 

Arxdt also employed them in a similar manner about the same time. 

The first two functions had, however, previously received some attention from Bbet- 
BCiiXEiBER, tvho appears to have been led to their consideration by their analogy with the 
logarithm-integral, as in a paper in the 17th v olume of Ceelle’s JoTimal he announces 
his intention of not only tabulating this integral, but also of forming “ tabulas aliarum 
quarundam functionum, cum logarithmo integrali arete junctarum.” The Tables are 
published in the third volume of Gbuxekt’s ‘ Archiv der Mathematik und Physik’ for 
1843, and contain ten positive and negative values of the logarithm-integral, and ten 
values of the sine-integral and cosine-integral, besides tables of several other functions. 
The exponential-integral was introduced in its present form by Schlomilch, though 


for all real values it is the same as the logarithm-integral li^=^ 
between the two forms being 

li^=rEi^. 


du 

log a 


, the relation 


The logarithm-integral appears to have been first discussed by MASCHEEOHif, and in 
1809 a work was published hy Soldkee at Munich concerning its theory, which also 
contained a Table of its values. This Table is reprinted in De Moroah’s ‘ Differential ’ 
and Integral Calculus,’ p. 662. 

* CKELtEs Joimial, vol. xxxiiL p. 316. 

t Beferred to by Biii53bchsxibek, CBEiii^s Joiimalj vol. xvii. p, 257, 
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sine-integral and cosine-integral occur in a Memoir % Bioohi in the Turin 
Transactions for 1812, where they are expanded in series, the mme m those marked (1) 
on the next page^ 

From the moment of its introdnction the logarithm-integral excited considemhie 
interest, but it is only in the last twenty-five years that the other functions have become 
of importance. A complete list of all the memoirs in which these functions are consi- 
dered is given by Professor Bieeexs de Haan, on page 83 of his ‘ Supplement aux tables 
dlntegrales definies,’ published in the tenth volume of the Transactions of the Boyal 
Academy of Amsterdam ; and in the second volume reference is made to several other 
works in a memoir by the same author. 

Since 1845 the three integrals have been practically regarded as primary functions in 
the int^ral calculus ; and how well suited they are to this purpose is evident from the 
success which has attended the labours of those analysts who have sought to reduce more 
cjomplicated integrals to dependence on them. 

Professor De Haak, in the fifth volume of the Amsterdam Transactions, has evaluated 
a very large number of integrals by means of them ; and in the great Tables* of the same 
author there are given nearly 450 functions dependent for their evaluation on that 
of these integrals. Considering therefore their extreme importance as a means of ex- 
tending the Integral Calculus, and the probable value of many of the integrals evaluated 
in physical inquiries, it seemed very desirable that they should be systematically tabu- 
lated, so as to be known, not only by convention, but in reality; and on this subject 
Professor De Haajn' has strongly expressed his opinion of the value of such Tables. 

Beetschnetder, in the memoir previously cited, has computed Si o’, Ci^, Ei Ei(— 5’) 
for the values 1, 2, 3 ... 10 of the argument to 20 places of decimals (except the values 
for ;r=l, which are extended to 35 places). This Table is reprinted by Schlomilch at 
the end of his ‘ Analytische Studien,’ and a portion of it is quoted by the same author 
at the end of a paper in the thirty-third volume of Crelle’s Journal. 

The Tables given in the present paper are the following : — 

Tables 1., IL, III., IV. — Si^, Ci^, Eia’, Ei(— ;r) from ^=0 to sc=l at intervals of 
*01 to 18 places of decimals, with differences to the third order. 

Tables V., VI., VII., VIIL — Si^, Ciar, Eiar, Ei(— or) from ar=l to at intervals 
of OT to 11 places of decimals, with differences to the third order. 

Table IX. — Si^, Ci^r, Ei^, and Ei(— from ir=:5 to iP=15 at intervals of unity, 
to 11 places of decimals. 

Table X. — Si a? and Ci^r from 3^=20 to a;=100 at intervals of 5, from a;=100 to 
a?=200 at intervals of 10, from ^=200 to a;=1000 at intervals of 100, and for several 
higher values of ^ to 7 places of decimals. 

Table XI.^ — ^Maxima and minima values of Si a? to 7 places of decimals. 

Table XII. — ^Maxima and minima values of Ci ar to 7 places of decimals. 

In the course of the work Beei^chneideb's values have been verifi^ as far as they 
* Ifouvelles tablas d’int^ralai defini^, Leydea, 1867. 





wMi tho^ m tbe pre®aat paper, though firoia the great ci«?e he used, ai^ Ae 
mode of verifieatioa he adopted, there was littie doubt of their accuracy, Chie error 
was detected ia Ei{— 5), which should be *00114 . . . , instead of *00144 , . , . This has 
doabtl^ arism in the final copying or printing. 

Bxpre^d in series the fiinctions are: ^ 

1 1 


Si i ^■ 

3 1 . 2.3 


+ 


5 1 . 2 . 3 . 4. 5 71 . 2...7 




Eia;=y+i log,(a:‘)+a:+i.^+j 


2 . 3.4 


1 

" 61 . 2. ..6 
, 1 


4*.. 


^ + *** 


> • 


( 1 ) 


3 1 . 2.3 '4 1 . 2 . 3.4 

y being Eulek’s constant 0*5772156 ... 

From these expressions it is evident that Si^, Ci^r, and Ei^ are connected by the 
relation 

Ei{.rv^ — l)=Ci3r+\/ ~1 Si.r. 

The logarithms are written as above to indicate that they are real when w is negative, 
or of the form U\/— 1. The logarithm-integral differs in this respect only from the 
exponential-integral, for 




4 1 . 2 . 3.4 


4... 


The series in (1) are clearly always convergent, however large w may be. 
The following series are easily obtained by integration by parts : 


Si 




. Jl 1.2.3, 1 

sin ir-+- 


. 2 . 3 , 4. 5 1 . 2.. .7 


Ci ar= sin i — ^^4 — 

3^ or 


3.4 1 . 2. ..6 


4 




-+ 


...} 


-cosa-jl 


1 . 2.3 , 1 . 2 . 3 . 4 . 5 _ 1 . 2 ... 7 , 

"4 T -« zs f 


Ei.r~ 


+i^+ 

^ ^ 


1 . 2.3 , 1 . 2 . 3.4 


„} 






• ( 2 ) 


These series are ultimately divergent, though for values of x greater than unity they 
begin by converging, and when a: —17, seven places of decimals are obtainable from them 
for Si:r and Cis. 

Foimulse (1) were used for values where the argument was less than 16, formulae (2) 
where it was greater. 

Tables I. to IX. were calculated in the following maimer. The denominators of Ihe 
terms in the series (1) were first computed, the first 20 figures of which, as far as the 
71st power, and the logarithms of their reciprocals, are given in the following Table. 

3i>2 



m w. ii. mmmmm valsjm of wm 

TaWe of the Oonstots, 


s. 

Fiisfe twen^ figure of 

pr(x+i). 

-“log{ 

«rCjr4-l) 

}■ 


First fcwfflosty figures 

of «r(«4.l). 


S 

4 







1 

•397 

940 

008 

7 

37 

509 

258 

884 

375 

374 

766 

71 

45 

'WB 

#81 

4^ 

7 

B 

16 







2 

•744 

727 

494 

9 

38 

198 

748 

594 

637 

308 

422 

46 

47 

*701 

695 

933 

6 

4 

96 







2 

•017 

728 

767 

0 

39 

795 

517 

401 

166 

700 

290 

98 

4f 

■im 

350 

Sit 

1 

5 

606 







3 

■221 

848 

749 

6 

40 

326 

366 

113 

299 

159 

093 

73 

50 

•486 

294 

940 

5 

0 

432 

0 






4 

■364 

516 

253 

2 

41 

137 

155 

359 

113 

971 

609 

14 

52 

*862 

787 

218 

4 : 

7 

353 

m 






5 

452 

471 

423 

5 

42 

590 

102 

569 

456 

209 

557 

38 

53 

•229 

072 

494 

3 

9 

322 

560 






6 

•491 

389 

489 

6 

43 

259 

785 

631 

172 

507 

493 

24 

55 

•585 

384 

873 

6 

9 

mn 

592 

0 





7 

•485 

994 

457 

7 

44 

116 

963 

949 

290 

691 

745 

79 

57 

•931 

947 

97C 

2 

10 

362 

880 

00 





8 

■440 

236 

967 

1 

45 

538 

299 

993 

894 

660 

875 

62 

58 

•268 

975 

623 

I 

11 

439 

084 

800 





9 

•357 

451 

596 

8 

46 

253 

120 

619 

351 

356 

091 

69 

60 

•596 

672 

475 

5 

if 

m 

801 

920 

0 




10 

•240 

481 

789 

9 

47 

121 

552 

923 

510 

249 

044 

90 

62 

•915 

234 

591 

3 

13 

809 

512 

7CU 

00 




11 

•091 

776 

331 

3 

48 

595 

867 

948 

441 

731 

488 

20 

63 

■2*24 

849 

974 

5 

14 

m 

#49 

607 

680 

0 



13 

•913 

463 

612 

3 

49 

298 

058 

113 

376 

791 

104 

82 

65 

•525 

699 

051 

8 

15 

196 

151 

155 

200 

#0 



14 

■707 

409 

129 

8 

50 

152 

070 

466 

008 

566 

890 

21 

67 

•817 

955 

123 

2 

IS 

334 

764 

638 

208 

000 



15 

•475 

260 

423 

6 

51 

791 

070 

564 

176 

564 

962 

91 

68 

■101 

784 

775 

3 

ir 

604 

668 

627 

763 

200 

0 


Te 

•218 

482 

563 

5 

52 

419 

422 

510 

888 

908 

168 

57 

„ 

377 

348 

264 

2 

18 

115 

242 

726 

703 

104 

000 


18 

•938 

386 

474 

6 

53 

226 

568 

814 

055 

181 

3.54 

90 

72 

•644 

799 

868 

6 

19 

231 

125 

690 

776 

780 

800 

0 

19 

•636 

151 

777 

8 

54 

124 

655 

596 

563 

190 

345 

45 

74 

•904 

288 

218 

5 

20 

486 

580 

401 

635 

328 

000 

00 

20 

•312 

845 

387 

5 

55 

698 

302 

184 

451 

205 

175 

92 

n 

•155 

956 

599 

4 

31 

107 

290 

978 

560 

589 

824 

00 

22 

•969 

436 

793 

7 

56 

398 

159 

209 

170 

723 

5.33 

03 

77 

•399 

943 

2U 

9 

22 

247 

280 

160 

111 

073 

689 

60 

23 

•606 

810 

726 

7 

57 

231 

003 

441 

177 

800 

135 

50 

79 

•636 

381 

550 

5 

23 

594 

596 

384 

994 

354 

462 

72 

24 

•225 

777 

733 

5 

58 

136 

332 

557 

214 

406 

957 

16 

8T 

■865 

400 

419 

1 

34 

148 

907 

616 

415 

977 

46.5 

44 

26 

•827 

083 

088 

1 

59 

818 

230 

309 

419 

570 

030 

85 

82 

•087 

124 

389 

4 

25 

387 

780 

231 

083 

274 

649 

60 

ff 

•411 

414 

312 

5 

60 

499 

259 

226 

764 

483 

408 

65 

84 

•301 

673 

900 

2 

26 

104 

855 

779 

892 

917 

465 

25 

29 

•979 

407 

625 

2 

61 

309 

623 

930 

465 

107 

127 

26 i 

86 

•509 

165 

480 

6 

2? 

293 

999 

475 

161 

295 

508 

34 

30 

•531 

653 

444 

9 

62 

195 

113 

834 

214 

405 

212 

65 

88 

•709 

711 

936 

6 

28 

853 

687 

364 

912 

798 

809 

40 

31 

•068 

701 

146 

4 

63 

124 

804 

323 

870 

479 

724 

03 i 

90 

■903 

422 

527 

2 

29 

256 

411 

097 

818 

451 

356 

68 

33 

•591 

063 

181 

9 

64 

812 

076 

365 

989 

658 

650 

26 

9i 

■090 

403 

128 

7 

m 

795 

758 

579 

436 

573 

175 

90 

34 

•099 

218 

670 

4 

65 

536 

097 

288 

485 

360 

593 

33 

93 

■270 

756 

389 

4 

31 

254 

907 

998 

279 

515 

607 

34 

36 

•593 

616 

537 

4 

66 

359 

267 

659 

791 

112 

422 

24 

95 

•444 

581 

874 

9 

32 

842 

#18 

678 

187 

819 

296 

53 


•074 

678 

274 

6 

67 

244 

356 

443 

151 

864 

191 

43 

97 

•611 

976 

205 

1 


286 

540 

481 

420 

792 

254 

35 

39 

542 

800 

373 

2 

68 

168 

642 

416 

885 

704 

480 

77 

99 

•773 

033 

182 

4 

34 

10# 

379 

151 

673 

465 

407 

88 ; 

41 

•998 

356 

479 

0 

69 

118 

074 

492 

175 

417 

504 

84 

101 

•927 

843 

913 

6 

35 

361 

660 

178 

823 

515 

072 

53 

42 

•441 

699 

307 

3 

70 

838 

500 

016 

897 

892 

425 

72 

102 

•076 

496 

924 

3 

36 

133 

917 

597 

644 

364 

438 

28 

44 

■873 

162 

350 

1 

71 

603 

839 

797 

883 

182 

245 

44 

104 

•219 

078 

266 

9 


The powers of all numbers from 1 to 100 were then formed up to the 20th, and in 
some extreme cases up to the 40th, the numbers under each power being entered in 
Tables*. The divisions were then made, and the values of the following four series. 


.1 ,1 

5 * 1.2. 3.4.5 9*1.2...9"T’ 


la?® l 1 

6 * 1 * 2 . 3 . 4 . 5 . 6 *^ 10 * 17277710 +*** 


* nxunbers from 1 to 100 as fer as tke tentli are given in Hinds’s ‘ Powera of Ftimbera,’ 

l>y the Commissioners of Longitude in 1781. In this Table, which was only used as a cheek, the 
^ of 81 and the seventh power of 98 were found to be inaccurate. 




1 «® 1 ^ I 

7 * 1 . 2. *.7 "^11 * 1 . 2 ... 11 

y + log4?4- J • 12 ,3.4 8 ' 1 .2 - ..8 '^' * * 

wexe formed, which, when suitably combined by additions and subtractions, gave the 
values of the functions. 

In Tables I. to IV. the highest power of a? included was ar®®. 

In Table IX. was required for the value 15. In the intermediate Tables ^ was 
the highest power included. 

The values of the functions when the argument was above 16 were calculated from 
formulae (2), the log sines and log cosines being taken from Taylor’s logarithms. 

As the formulae (2) are divergent, to remove every shade of doubt that might attach 
to their use, the functions for ^=20 were computed from both formulae, aM the agree- 
ment was perfect to the eighth place, which was as far as the second formulae could give 
correct results for this value of x. 

The calculation of the values from :r=10 to ^=20 was extremely difficult and labo- 
rious, owing to the great number of terms and high powers necessary to be included. 
The term involving was the first one rejected in the calculation for x—20; and to 
show how extremely unmanageable the formulae (1) had become, it may be stated that 
this value, calculated as before described, required the formation of about 22,000 figures 
exclusive of verifications. Great confidence may, however, be placed in the truth of 
these results (from d:r=10 to .r=20), as they were also calculated entirely independently 
by deducing each term from its predecessor, and in addition the value of Ei ( — a?), which, 
on account of its extreme smallness, admitted of being obtained from formulae (2), 
served as a rigorous verification of the whole process, excepting the final additions and 
subtractions. 

The functions for x=20 were obtained correct to the 12th place, the values being 
Si20 =+ 1*548 241 701 043 

Ci20 =-h 0*044 419 820 845 

Ei20 =4- 256 156 52*664 056 588 820 

Ei(— 20)==- 0*000 000 000 098. 

Having obtained the values for ^=20, it was a matter of comparative ease to give the 
values of the functions for x=^ 2 to a great many places ; they are to 43 places as follows : 

Si2 =+1*605 412 976 802 694 848 576 720 148 198 588 940 848 5834 

02 =+0*422 980 828 774 864 995 698 565 153 198 255 894 135 7378 

Ei2 =+4*954 234 356 001 890 163 379 505 130 227 035 275 518 0536 

Ei(~2}= -0*048 900 510 708 061 119 567 239 835 228 049 522 314 4922 
agreeing with Bbetschi^eider’s vaines to the first 20 places, which is as far as he has 
computed them. The value of y was taken from a paper by Mr. Shakes in Mo. 114 of 
the ‘ Proc^dings of the Royal Society.’ BRETScmfEiDEE has calculated the flections for 
^=1 to 35 places. 
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Ifte maxinia and minima of the sine*mt^ral ecare^Kmd to multiples of ir. 

Hi^e above 4‘r were calculated by fonuulse (2), the others were de<|ttced by Tatiob^s 
theorem from other values. Si from Si 3 and Si S’l ; Si 2ir from Si 6 ,* Si 3^ from Si 9 ; 
and Si 4^ from Si 13. 

The cosine-integral has its maxima and minima values for odd multiples of Those 
above fsr were calculated from formulas (2), the others were deduced from previously 
calculated values, Ci from Ci 1’6 ; Ci f-r from Ci 4*7 ; Ci f 5r from Ci 8; Ci Jr from 
Ci 11 ; and Ci fr from Ci 14. The difference formulae in the form best adapted for 
logarithmic computation are : 

Si {s-^h ) — Si a? 


hmnx( 


+*’(5-s)(?^-r^2) 




1 


1 .2,3,4) 
, 1 


7 Hie) \ii^ I .2 1,2 .3, 4a;^ 1 . 


J.4.5 .g) 


+ 


-f 

A® cos a? 


A 

33e 


■{ j-i 
+*-(i-.4)(i-r4Ta) 

— — n 2 . 3a?® + FT^TIlTs ) 




Ci(^4-^)— Ci^ 

h cos ar 1 4 

^ \ 2a7 




.±v 

6w ) 


1 .2.3.4) 


+ .... 


4® sin £e( 1 k 

a; ^ 2 3a; 


} 

} 

} 

} 



•_ v- . ■ . " ^K>OTII1PI-A3^IOT»3^BAi:i. ■ STS- 

Si w wm ealcuiated bofcli from Si 8 aad Si B . 1 , tktis verifying tke fonn^a as weH as tke 
vafeieofSi^. 0 

In all cases the values calculated from the difference formulae on the preceding page 
were verified to as many places as could be obtained from formulae (2). 

In Table XI. Si (^rir)— Js* is tabulated in preference to Si as the changes in the 
function are thus rendered more apparent. ^ 

The curves |f=: Si r, y—Ci w, y=Ei 4? were easily drawn from the valu^ in the Tables. 
It is thus seen how rapidly the two former curves become flattened, and it is worth notice 
that the radius of curvature at any maximum or minimum point is equal to the ahsdbm 
of that point. 

The point where the exponential-integral curve cuts The Exponentiai-iiitegral Ciarre, 
the axis of r has the abscissa O' 37249680 . . ., in other y=»Eia?. 

words, this is the only real root of the equation Bir—O. 

It is my intention to determine the points where the 
sine-integral and cosine-integi-al cur\'es cut the lines 
with which they ultimately coincide, and with this 
view I have already determined the ordinates corre- 
spending to points midway between the maxima and 
minima values as data for a flrst approximation. This 
will amount to flnding the roots of the equations 

In Tables I. to IV., the work has been performed 
correct to the 20th place, and the last two figures have 
been finally rejected ; in Tables V. to IX., the twelfth 
place has been coirected throughout the work, and the 
last figure only rejected. In the other Tables two 
figures have been generally rejected. 

In Tables I. to VIII., all the results were verified as 
far as 7-figure logarithms were available, and in some 
cases 10-figure logarithms have been used. A very 

large portion of the work was done in duplicate, and every figure has been carefully 
examined either by my father or myself; in all cases great pains were taken to ensure 
accuracy, by independent methods as by logarithms, or in the way by which the values 
from 10 to 20 were verified. 

It may be mentioned also that differences as far as the ninth order have been taken 
of the numbers in Tables I. to IV., thus affording a rigid test of the accuracy of more 
than the first ten, and in the sine-integral of the whole eighteen figures. 
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TabieI. 

«> 

Values of Sine-integral firom 0 to 1 at inteirals o#01. 
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A 



•00 

-fO-WO 

TO 

TO 

TO 

TO 

TO 

+•009 

999 

944 

444 

611 

111 

-•TO TO 

333 

328 

333 

369 

-•TO 000 mB 

m 

m 

845 

•01 

•TO 

999 

944 

444 

611 

111 

9 

999 

611 

116 

277 

742 

00 

666 

636 

667 

214 

m 

268 

sm 

226 

*02 

•019 

999 

555 

560 

888 

853 

9 

998 

944 

479 

610 

527 

00 

999 

905 

003 

440 

m 

208 

343 

369 

•OS 

■029 

998 

500 

040 

499 

380 

9 

997 

944 

574 

607 

087 

01 

333 

113 

346 

809 

333 

128 

359 

558 

*04 

•039 

996 

444 

815 

106 

467 

9 

996 

6II 

461 

260 

278 

01 

666 

241 

706 

367 

333 

028 


507 

*05 

•049 

993 

056 

076 

366 

745 

9 

994 

945 

219 

553 

911 

01 

999 

270 

096 

874 

332 

908 

m 

856 

*06 

. 059 

988 

001 

295 

920 

656 

9 

992 

945 

949 

457 

037 

02 

332 

178 

540 

231 

332 

768 

m 

673 


•W9 

980 

947 

245 

377 

€93 

9 

990 

613 

770 

916 

806 

^ 02 

664 

947 

066 

904 

332 

608 

650 

461 

•08 

•079 

971 

561 

016 

294 

499 

9 

987 

948 

823 

849 

903 

02 

997 

555 

717 

354 

332 

428 

826 

108 


•m 

959 

TO 

8M 

144 

402 

9 

984 

951 

268 

132 

548 

03 

329 

984 

543 

462 

332 

229 

066 

489 

•10 


944 

461 

TO 

276 

950 

9 

981 

621 

283 

589 

086 

03 

662 

213 

609 

951 

332 

009 

385 

m9 

IJ 

•109 

926 

TO 

^1 

866 

036 

9 

977 

959 

069 

979 

136 

03 

994 

222 

995 

810 

331 

769 

799 

909 

•It 

119 

904 

041 

461 

845 

172 

9 

973 

964 

846 

98H 

325 

04 

325 

992 

795 

719 

331 

510 

325 

749 

•13 

•129 

878 

TO 

308 

828 

497 

9 

969 

638 

854 

187 

606 

04 

657 

503 

121 

468 

331 

230 

981 

910 

■14 

•139 

847 

645 

163 

016 

103 

9 

964 

981 

351 

066 

138 

04 

988 

734 

103 

378 

330 

931 

788 

339 

•1§ 

•149 

812 

626 

514 

682 

241 

9 

959 

992 

616 

962 

760 

05 

319 

665 

891 

717 

330 

612 

766 

404 

18 

•159 

77t 

619 

131 

045 

001 

9 

954 

672 

951 

071 

043 

05 

650 

278 

658 

121 

3JiO 

273 

938 

884 

•ir 

•169 

727 

292 

082 

116 

044 

9 

949 

022 

672 

412 

922 

05 

980 

552 

597 

005 

329 

915 

329 

975 

•IS 

*179 

676 

314 

754 

528 

966 

9 

943 

042 

119 

815 

917 

06 

310 

467 

926 

980 

329 

536 

965 

282 

•10 

•189 

619 

356 

874 

344 

884 

9 

936 

r3i 

651 

888 

938 

06 

640 

004 

892 

261 

329 

138 

871 

820 

•20 

■199 

556 

OSS 

5^ 

233 

821 

9 

930 

091 

646 

996 

676 

06 

969 

143 

764 

081 

328 

721 

078 

013 

•21 

-TO 

486 

im 

173 

230 

498 

9 

923 

122 

503 

232 

595 

07 

297 

864 

842 

095 

328 

283 

613 

689 


•219 

409 

302 

676 

4^3 

093 

9 

915 

824 

638 

390 

501 

07 

626 

148 

455 

784 

327 

826 

510 

079 

•33 

•229 

325 

127 

314 

853 

593 

9 

908 

198 

489 

934 

717 

07 

953 

974 

965 

863 

327 

349 

799 

815 

•24 

•239 

233 

325 

804 

788 

310 

9 

900 

244 

514 

968 

854 

08 

281 

324 

765 

678 

326 

853 

516 

926 

■m 

•249 

1^ 

570 

319 

757 

164 

9 

891 

963 

190 

203 

176 

08 

608 

178 

282 

604 

326 

337 

696 

837 



025 

533 

509 

960 

340 

9 

883 

355 

Oil 

9-20 

572 

08 

934 

515 

979 

441 

325 

802 

376 

367 

•2? 

•268 

908 

888 

521 

880 

913 

9 

874 

420 

495 

941 

131 

09 

260 

318 

355 

808 

1 325 

247 

593 

721 i 

•3§ 

•27| 

jm 

309 

017 

822 

044 

9 

865 

160 

)77 

585 

323 

09 

585 

565 

949 

529 

: 324 

673 

388 

495 : 

•m 


%48 

469 

195 

407 

367 

9 

855 

574 

611 

635 

794 

09 

9J0 

239 

338 

024 

j 324 

079 

801 

666 1 

m 

•TO 

504 

043 

807 

043 

161 

9 

845 

664 

372 

297 

770 

10 

234 

319 

139 

690 

i 323 

466 

875 

591 i 

•31 

-308 

349 

708 

179 

340 

^1 

9 

835 

430 

053 

158 

079 

10 

557 

786 

015 

282 

i 322 

8,34 

654 

007 ! 

•m 

•818 

185 

138 

232 

499 

010 

! ^ 

824 

872 

267 

142 

798 

10 

880 

620 

669 

289 

} 322 

183 

182 

023 j 

•33 

•328 

010 

010 

499 

641 


1 9 

813 

991 

646 

473 

509 

11 

202 

803 

851 

312 

1 321 

512 

506 

117 i 

■34 

♦337 

^4 

002 

146 

115 

317 

I 9 

802 

788 

842 

6->2 

197 

11 

524 

316 

357 

429 

i 320 

822 

674 

137 1 

•35 

•347 

626 

790 

988 

737 

514 

i ^ 

791 

264 

526 

264 

768 1 

11 

845 

139 

031 

566 

CO 

113 

735 

290 

•36 

•357 

418 

055 

515 

002 

282 

J 9 

779 

419 

387 

23^1 

201 ! 

12 

165 

252 

766 

m? 

319 

385 

740 

146 

•37 

•367 

197 

474 

90-i 

235 

484 

9 

767 

254 

134 

466 

345 

12 

484 

638 

507 

003 

318 

638 

740 

627 

•38 

•376 

964 

729 

036 

701 

829 

9 

754 

769 

495 

959 

342 

12 

803 

277 

247 

630 

317 

872 

790 

009 

1 -39 

' -386 

719 

498 

532 

661 

171 

9 

741 

966 

218 

711 

712 

13 

121 

150 

037 

639 

317 

087 

942 

912 

I -40 

•396 

461 

464 

751 

372 

8S3 

9 

728 

845 

068 

674 

073 

13 

438 

237 

980 

550 

316 

284 

255 

300 

•41 

'406 

190 

309 

820 

046 

956 

9 

715 

406 

830 

693 

523 

13 

754 

622 

235 

851 

aid 

461 

784 

478 

• 42 ' 

•415 

905 

716 

650 

740 

480 

9 

701 

652 

308 

457 

673 

14 

069 

984 

020 

328 

314 

620 

589 

081 

■43 

•425 

607 

368 

959 

198 

152 

9 

687 

582 

324 

437 

344 

14 

384 

604 

609 

409 

313 

760 

729 

075 

•44 

•435 

294 

951 

283 

635 

496 

9 

873 

197 

719 

827 

935 

14 

698 

365 

338 

484 

312 

882 

265 

752 

•45 

•444 

968 

149 

003 

463 

431 

9 

658 

499 

354 

489 

450 

15 

Oil 

247 

604 

237 

311 

985 

261 

722 

•46 

•454 

626 

648 

357 

952 

882 

9 

643 

488 

106 

885 

214 

15 

323 

232 

865 

959 

311 

069 

780 

912 

•47 

•464 

270 

136 

464 

838 

095 

9 

628 

164 

874 

019 

255 

15 

634 

m 

646 

871 

310 

135 

888 

357 

•48 

•473 

898 

301 

338 

857 

350 

9 

612 

530 

571 

372 

384 

15 

944 

438 

535 

420 

m 

TO 

651 

200 

■49 

•483 

510 

831 

910 

229 

734 

9 

596 

586 

132 

836 

955 

16 

253 

622 

186 

629 

308 

213 

136 

681 

•50 

+0-493 

107 

418 

043 

066 

689 

+■009 

580 

332 

510 

650 

327 

-•TO 016 

561 

835 

323 

309 

-•TO 000 m 

224 

414 

136 



Tarmi I. (contiamed). 

0 f tbe ^e*mt€gml from 0 to 1 at interTals of "01. 

^sr 


X* 

Si a-. 

a 

j 

A® 

•so 

4-0*493 ior 418 043 086 689 

+•009 580 332 610 650 327 

-•000 016 561 835 323 309 ! 

- 000 000 307 224 414 1^ 

•SI 

503 687 750 553 71? 016 

9 563 770 675 327 017 

16 869 059 737 445 i 

m$ 217 553 9 91 

m 

512 251 621 229 044 033 

» 546 901 615 589 572 

17 175 277 291 436 1 

305 W2 m ^ 

•S8 

621 798 422 844 633 606 

9 529 726 338 298 137 

17 480 469 919 389 i 

304 149 7m 013 

•S4 

S3l 328 149 m 931 742 

9 512 245 868 378 747 

17 784 619 628 403 * 

303 088 871 4m 

•5S 

640 840 385 051 310 480 

9 494 461 248 750 345 

18 087 708 499 831 i 

m2 010 190 72f 

■m 

660 334 856 300 060 834 

9 476 373 540 250 513 

18 389 718 690 559 j 

300 913 743 696 

•57 

559 811 229 840 311 348 

9 457 983 821*559 955 

18 690 632 434 255 1 

299 799 608 S7» 

•S8 

569 269 213 661 871 302 

9 439 293 189 125 7tK» 

18 990 432 042 6:34 ; 

298 667 864 W 

•59 

578 708 506 850 997 002 

9 420 302 757 083 065 

19 289 099 .906 702 

297 518 591 me 

•60 

588 128 809 60S 080 067 

9 401 013 657 176 364 

19 586 618 497 997 

296 351 871 835 

•61 

597 5^ 823 265 256 430 

9 381 427 038 678 366 

19 882 970 369 832 

295 167 788 687 

*6^ 

606 911 250 303 934 797 

9 361 544 068 308 534 

20 178 1S8 158 519 

293 966 426 077 

•63 

616 272 794 372 243 331 

9 341 365 930 150 015 

20 472 104 584 596 

292 747 869 447 

•64 

625 614 160 302 393 346 

9 320 893 825 565 419 

20 764 852 454 043 

291 512 m 450 

•65 

634 93S 054 127 958 765 

9 300 128 973 111 377 

21 056 364 659 493 

290 259 521 943 

•66 

644 2;i5 183 101 070 142 

9 279 072 608 451 884 

21 346 624 181 436 

288 989 907 981 

■67 

653 314 255 709 52*2 026 

9 257 725 984 270 448 

21 635 614 089 417 

287 703 453 ^7 

•68 

662 771 981 693 792 474 

9 236 090 370 181 031 

21 923 317 543 225 

286 400 250 849 

•69 

672 008 072 063 973 505 

9 214 167 052 637 806 

22 209 717 794 074 

285 080 391 711 

•70 

681 222 239 116 611 311 

9 191 957 334 843 732 

22 494 798 185 785 

283 743 970 164 

•71 

690 414 196 451 455 043 

9 169 462 536 657 948 

22 778 542 155 948 

282 391 081 143 

72 

699 S&i 658 988 112 991 

9 146 683 910 501 999 

23 060 933 237 091 

281 021 820 736 

•73 

708 730 342 982 614 990 

9 123 623 061 264 908 

23 341 955 057 827 

279 636 286 178 

■74 

717 853 966 043 879 898 i 

9 100 281 106 207 081 

23 621 591 344 005 

278 234 575 845 

j *75 

726 954 247 150 086 979 

9 076 659 514 863 075 

23 899 825 919 850 

276 816 789 241 

! -76 

736 030 900 6S4 950 054 i 

9 052 759 688 943 226 

24 176 642 709 091 

275 383 026 997 

1 

' 77 

745 083 666 353 893 280 

9 028 583 046 234 135 

24 452 025 736 088 

273 933 390 860 

i 78 

754 112 249 400 12? 415 

9 004 131 020 498 047 

24 725 959 126 918 

2J^ 467 983 684 

j« 

763 116 380 4->0 625 462 

8 979 405 061 371 099 

21 998 427 110 633 

270 986 909 425 

} -80 

772 095 785 481 996 560 

8 .054 406 634 260 466 

25 269 414 020 057 

269 490 273 128 

•81 

781 050 192 116 257 026 

8 929 137 2-20 240 409 

25 538 904 293 186 

267 978 180 927 

•8*2 

789 979 329 336 497 435 

8 903 598 315 947 223 

25 806 882 474 112 

266 450 740 027 

'83 

798 882 927 652 444 658 

8 877 791 433 473 111 

26 073 333 214 140 

264 908 058 705 

•84 

807 760 719 085 917 769 

8 8.>1 718 I IK) 258 971 

28 338 241 272 845 

263 350 246 ^5 

•85 

816 612 437 186 176 740 

8 825 379 858 986 126 

26 601 591 519 140 

j 261 777 413 ISO 

•86 

825 437 817 045 162 S66 

; 8 798 778 267 466 986 

26 863 368 932 320 

260 189 670 790 

■87 

1 834 236 595 312 6-29 852 

j 8 771 914 898 534 665 

27 123 558 603 110 

258 587 131 584 

•88 

843 008 510 211 164 517 

; 8 744 791 339 931 555 

27 382 145 734 694 

256 969 909 049 

•89 

851 753 301 551 096 072 

8 717 409 194 196 861 

27 639 115 643 743 

255 338 117 6M 

•90 

660 470 710 745 292 933 

8 689 770 078 553 117 

27 894 45:1 761 429 

253 691 873 0^ 

•91 

869 160 480 823 846 050 

8 661 875 624 791 688 

28 148 145 634 434 

252 ml 291 514 

•m 

877 822 356 448 637 739 

8 633 727 479 157 254 

28 400 176 925 948 

250 356 490 709 

■93 

886 456 083 927 794 993 

8 605 327 302 231 306 

28 650 .533 416 657 

248 667 589 068 

•94 

895 061 411 230 026 299 

8 576 676 768 814 649 

28 899 2Ul 005 725 

246 904 7W 039 

*95 

903 638 087 998 840 948 

8 547 777 567 808 925 

29 146 165 711 764 

245 247 962 033 

•98 

912 185 865 566 649 873 

8 518 631 402 097 161 

29 3.91 413 673 797 

1 243 517 478 412 

•97 

704 496 968 747 033 

8 489 239 988 423 364 

29 634 831 152 209 

1 - om 000 241 773 377 483 

•98 

1*09 

ok 193 736 957 170 397 
M7 663 342 014 441 552 

1 +0*946 083 070 367 183 OIS 

8 459 605 057 271 155 
+ 008 429 728 352,741 463 

-•000 029 876 704 529 692 
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n. 

Valties of tibte Ck^lae-integral from 0 to 1 al iatorals of #1. 
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Ciar 
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•# 

-m 

-Tmt 

979 

m 

982 

392 

072 

+•693 

072 

182 

122 

430 

726 

-•287 

732 

067 

243 

586 

944 

+•169 

899 

043 

044 

»ll 

37# 

m 

3-334 

9^ 

338 

859 

961 

346 

•405 

340 

114 

878 

843 

782 

•U7 

833 

024 

198 

675 

568 

■053 

244 

523 

267 

548 

460 


2-^9 

m 

223 

981 

117 

564 

■287 

507 

090 

680 

168 

214 

•064 

588 

500 

931 

127 

108 

•023 

716 

537 

884 

691 

258 

•04 

2-642 

0^ 

133 

300 

949 

350 

•222 

918 

589 

749 

041 

107 

■010 

871 

963 

066 

435 

819 

•012 

651 

131 

m 

823 

265 

« 

2-419 

141 

543 

551 

908 

243 

•182 

046 

626 

682 

605 

257 

•028 

2-20 

831 

767 

612 

585 

-007 

551 

m 

W6 

198 

033 

•66 

2-237 

694 

916 

869 

302 

986 

•153 

825 

794 

914 

992 

673 

•020 

669 

2-25 

761 

414 

552 

•004 

870 

m 

972 

724 

095 

m 

208a 

269 

121 

954 

310 

318 

133 

156 

569 

153 

578 

120 

•015 

798 

276 

788 

690 

458 

•003 

325 

858 

202 

^0 

68# 

m 

1-9S0 

112 

552 

800 

732 

193 

117 

358 

292 

364 

887 

663 

•012 

472 

418 

586 

339 

772 

■002 

372 

207 

871 

030 

10# 

■m 

1-8,'S 

754 

260 

435 

844 

530 

•104 

885 

873 

778 

547 

891 

010 

100 

210 

715 

289 

665 

•001 

751 

559 

236 

444 

941 

•10 

1-727 

868 

386 

657 

296 

639 

094 

785 

663 

063 

258 

226 

•008 

348 

651 

458 

844 

724 

•iWl 

330 

162 

m 

136 

986 

•11 

1-633 

082 

723 

594 

038 

413 

•086 

437 

Oil 

604 

413 

502 

-04>7 

018 

489 

252 

707 

738 

-001 

033 

964 

994 

797 

193 

•12 

1546 

643 

711 

989 

024 

911 

079 

418 

522 

351 

705 

763 

005 

984 

524 

260 

910 

545 

000 

819 

668 

534 

466 

451 

•13 

1-467 

227 

189 

637 

919 

148 

073 

433 

998 

090 

795 

•218 

wr. 

161 

855 

726 

444 

001 

ooo 

660 

786 

482 

471 

572 

•u 

1393 

793 

191 

547 

123 

930 

068 

269 

142 

364 

351 

127 

•004 

504 

060 

243 

972 

519 

000 

540 

489 

674 

574 

183 

•15 

1-325 

524 

049 

182 

rr^ 

803 

•063 

765 

073 

120 

378 

608 

•0)3 

963 

579 

569 

398 

336 

ooo 

447 

732 

469 

653 

596 

•16 

1-261 

758 

976 

062 

394 

196 

•059 

801 

493 

550 

980 

272 

•0).) 

515 

847 

0)9 

74 i 

740 

•ooo 

375 

059 

007 

749 

541 

•17 

1-201 

957 

482 

511 

413 

924 

056 

285 

646 

451 

235 

532 

003 

140 

788 

091 

995 

199 

•ooo 

317 

3il 

760 

910 

951 

18 

1-145 

671 

836 

060 

178 

893 

-053 

144 

858 

359 

240 

333 

•002 

823 

476 

331 

084 

248 

•ooo 

270 

845 

208 

527 

120 

•19 

109-2 

526 

977 

700 

938 

060 

050 

321 

382 

028 

156 

085 

•4M»2 

552 

631 

122 

657 

128 

•000 

233 

0.!2 

094 

222 

3-49 

•20 

1-042 

205 

695 

672 

781 

975 

•047 

768 

750 

905 

598 

956 

•002 

319 

598 

4-28 

334 

780 

ooo 

201 

948 

914 

416 

945 

•21 

0994 

436 

844 

767 

183 

019 

•045 

449 

152 

477 

264 

177 

•002 

117 

649 

483 

887 

835 

ooo 

176 

160 

845 

749 

172 

'22 

0948 

m 

692 

289 

918 

843 

•043 

331 

502 

993 

376 

342 

•{M)l 

941 

488 

6;i8 

138 

663 

•000 

151 

586 

613 

260 

153 


0905 

m 

189 

296 

542 

501 

•041 

390 

014 

355 

237 

679 

•001 

786 

901 

904 

878 

510 

ooo 

136 

399 

373 

475 

365 

■24 

0864 

m 

174 

941 

304 

822 

•039 

603 

112 

380 

359 

169 

•001 

650 

502 

621 

403 

115 

j -ooo 

120 

959 

486 

540 

614 ' 

'25 

0-824 

663 

062 

580 

945 

653 i 

•037 

952 

609 

738 

956 

024 

•001 

529 

m)4ti 

134 

862 

531 

! -ooo 

107 

7«7 

092 

340 

306 ! 

•26 

0786 

710 

452 

841 

989 

629 j 

•036 

423 

066 

604 

093 

493 

•0)1 

421 

776 

042 

522 

2-25 

1 *000 

096 

427 

625 

744 

883 j 

37 

0-7SO 

287 

380 

237 

896 

335 , 

035 

001 

290 

561 

571 

269 ; 

•ool 

325 

348 

416 

777 

342 

1 -ooo 

086 

626 

832 

352 

608 ; 

■28 

0 715 

286 

095 

676 

324 

866 

•03J 

675 

942 

144 

793 

927 ; 

0)1 

238 

721 

584 

124 

733 

* ooo 

078 

112 

321 

492 

205 ' 

•29 

0-681 

610 

153 

531 

530 

939 ; 

•062 

437 

220 

560 

369 

194 j 

•001 

10) 

609 

26*2 

932 

5*29 

1 -ooo 

070 

679 

808 

267 

854 ' 

! 

1 -30 

0-649 

172 

932 

971 

161 

745 • 

•031 

276 

611 

297 

436 

665 ! 

•001 

089 

929 

454 

661 

675 

i -ooo 

064 

16-2 

744 

941 

555 1 

•31 

0-617 

896 

3‘21 

673 

72 > 

080 1 

030 

186 

681 

842 

771 

0JI i 

0)1 

025 

706 

709 

723 

119 

•ooo 

058 

424 

430 

296 

270 I 

j -32 

0-587 

709 

639 

830 

953 

089 1 

•029 

160 

915 

133 

048 

871 ; 

•000 

967 

342 

279 

4*26 

849 

ooo 

053 

351 

950 

023 

087 j 

i 33 

0-558 

548 

72 i 

697 

901 

217 ! 

•028 

193 

572 

853 

622 

022 I 

•0)0 

913 

990 

3-29 

401 

763 

1 ooo 

048 

851 

483 

588 

283 ; 

) 'S4 

0530 

355 

151 

8U 

282 

195 i 

•027 

279 

5b2 

524 

220 

260 ! 

•0)0 

865 

l.ib 

b45 

813 

500 

•000 

044 

844 

640 

358 

638 

1 

0‘5O3 

075 

569 

320 

061 

936 1 

026 

414 

443 

678 

406 

760 1 

j 000 

820 

294 

205 

454 

862 

000 

041 

265 

577 

858 

653 

< -36 

0476 

661 

125 

611 

655 

175 ' 

•025 

594 

149 

472 

951 

838 1 

•000 

779 

028 

627 

596 

209 i 

1 *000 

038 

058 

719 

145 

21 4 

■37 

0-451 

066 

976 

168 

703 

278 i 

1 0-24 

815 

120 

845 

355 

689 1 

1 *000 

740 

9G9 

908 

450 

995 

1 '000 

035 

176 

932 

744 

H62 

•38 

0426 

251 

855 

323 

347 

588 , 

1 

074 

150 

936 

904 

695 

-0H> 

705 

792 

975 

706 

133 

ooo 

032 

580 

072 

291 

218 

! 39 

0462 

177 

704 

386 

442 

894 

1 -023 

368 

357 

961 

198 

562 i 

1 -000 

673 

212 

903 

411 

915 

ooo 

030 

233 

797 

814 

381 

•40 

0-37S 

809 

346 

425 

2^14 

332 

1 022 

695 

145 

057 

783 

646 , 

I -000 

642 

979 

105 

600 

535 

•two 

028 

108 

619 

0«7 

410 

•41 

0356 

114 

201 

367 

460 

686 : 

■022 

052 

165 

952 

183 

112 ! 

[ -ooo 

614 

870 

486 

593 

125 

•ooo 

0-26 

179 

114 

520 

912 

i -42 

0334 

063 

035 

415 

277 

574 i 

•021 

437 

295 

465 

589 

987 I 

■0)0 

588 

691 

372 

072 

213 

t -ooo 

024 

423 

291 

667 

800 

' 43 

031*2 

624 

739 

949 

687 

587 i 

■020 

848 

604 

(«3 

517 

774 

-000 

564 

288 

080 

404 

413 

[ -000 

0*22 

822 

038 

753 

324 

* -44' 
} 

0-i9l 

776 

ib5 

858 

169 

812 1 

•0-20 

284 

336 

013 

113 

361 

•000 

541 

446 

021 

652 

089 

j 'OW 

021 

358 

788 

315 

778 

1 

1 -45 

i 0 271 

491 

799 

843 

056 

452 i 

•019 

742 

889 

991 

461 

271 

•000 

520 

087 

233 

436 

316 i 

i -ooo 

020 

018 

953 

384 

443 

, *46 

0251 

748 

909 

851 

595 

180 - 

019 

222 

802 

758 

024 

955 

•000 

500 

068 

280 

051 

873 ^ 

i '000 

018 

789 

825 

156 

349 

; -47 

0232 

526 

107 

093 

570 

225 1 

018 

722 

734 

477 

973 

082 

•000 

481 

278 

454 

895 

524 ; 

■ow 

017 

660 

217 

724 

631 

'r -48 

0213 

803 

372 

615 

597 

ml 

•018 

241 

456 

023 

077 

558 

•000 

463 

618 

237 

170 

873 i 

•m 

016 

620 

274 

595 

m 

, -49 

1 0 195 

561 

916 

592 

519 

586 ] 

•017 

777 

837 

785 

906 

685 I 

•000 

446 

997 

962 

575 

458 1 

■ooo 

015 

661 

287 

855 

mi 

'SO 

1 -0-177 

784 

078 

m 

612 

901 - 
! 

+•017 

330 

839 

823 

331 

227 1 

i 

-■00) 

431 

m 

674 

719 

896 1 

+•000 

014 

775 

544 

S89 

m 



-# 

TAByrH, (csaliimdi). 

Talm©» 4 ^ 1^0 Ot^ne-integral feam 0 to 1 at iatorrds id *§i. 


a?. 

Clip, 


A2 



-8*177 

784 

078 

m 

612 

901 

+•017 

330 

839 

823 

331 

227 

—000 431 

336 

674 

719 

896 

+ 000 014 

775 

du 

m 

m ! 

51 


433 

ms 

983 

281 

674 

16 

m 

503 

148 

611 

331 

416 

561 

129 

730 

832 

m 

956 

im 

sm 

fist 1 


•143 

S5S 

735 

834 

670 

344 

16 

482 

942 

018 

880 

499 

402 

604 

931 

125 

180 

u 

it? 

155 

m 

m j 

'SB 

•127 

070 

793 

815 

7S9 

845 

16 

em 

337 

087 

755 

318 

389 

407 

775 

828 

056 

12 

492 

980 

518 

Sio f 

•Bi 

*110 

sm 

456 

728 

034 

527 

15 

690 

920 

311 

927 

262 

376 

914 

795 

309 

466 

11 

838 

816 

041 

270 1 

■s$ 

•085 

209 

527 

416 

107 

265 

15 

3U 

014 

516 

617 

796 

36B 

075 

978 

368 

191 

11 

230 

314 

167 

TOt i 

■56 

•070 

983 

512 

899 

489 

469 

14 

948 

938 

538 

249 

605 

353 

845 

664 

200 

490 

10 

663 

568 

0«) 

22 1 

'B7 

•065 

036 

574 

361 

239 

864 

14 

595 

092 

874 

049 

115 

343 

182 

096 

139 

744 

10 

135 

068 

mi 

mo ^ 

*56 

•050 

441 

481 

487 

190 

749 

14 

251 

910 

777 

909 

371 

333 

047 

027 

907 

755 

09 

641 

032 

m 

m 

'B9 

■036 

189 

570 

709 

281 

37s 

13 

918 

863 

750 

001 

616 

323 

405 

375 

432 

471 

09 

180 

467 

128 

916 

•60 

■022 

270 

706 

959 

279 

763 

13 

595 

458 

374 

569 

145 

314 

224 


303 

555 

08 

748 

932 

512 

471 : 

•61 

- *008 

675 

248 

584 

710 

618 

13 

281 

233 

466 

265 

590 

305 

475 

975 

791 

O-M 

08 

344 

712 

718 

958 1 

•62 

4 - 004 

605 

984 

881 

554 

972 

12 

975 

757 

490 

474 

506 

297 

131 

263 

072 

126 

07^65 

689 

154 

386 

*65 

•017 

581 

742 

372 

029 

478 

12 

678 

626 

227 

402 

380 

289 

165 

573 

917 

741 

07 

609 

937 

309 

740 

•64 

•030 

200 

308 

599 

431 

858 

12 

389 

460 

653 

484 

639 

281 

555 

636 

608 

000 

07 

275 

706 

327 

822 

6.-, 

•042 

040 

829 

252 

916 

497 

12 

107 

905 

016 

876 

639 

274 

279 

930 

280 

178 

06 

961 

400 

992 

214 

66 

*054 


784 

200 

79.3 

136 

11 

833 

625 

086 

596 

461 

267 

318 

529 

287 

904 

OS 

66a 

565 

820 

091 , 

•6; 

•066 

591 

359 

350 

389 

596 

11 

56f 

300 

557 

308 

496 

260 

652 

963 

467 

874 

00 

386 

870 

986 

369 

6i» 

078 

157 

665 

913 

698 

093 

11 

305 

653 

593 

840 

623 

254 

266 

092 

481 

505 

06 

124 

099 

845 

sn 1 

6*) 

•080 

403 

319 

507 

538 

715 

H 

Ool 

387 

501 

359 

118 

248 

U1 

992 

636 

126 

05 

876 

137 

848 

sat I 

70 

•100 

514 

707 

008 

897 

833 

^ 10 

803 

245 

508 

722 

992 

242 

265 

854 

787 

194 

1 ^ 

641 

962 

es7 

ms 1 

•71 

•111 

.317 

052 

517 

620 

825 

10 

560 

979 

653 

935 

798 

236 

623 

892 

099 

796 

! 

420 

635 

504 

037 

72 

•1‘21 

M/h 

032 

171 

556 

622 

10 

324 

355 

761 

836 

00-2 

231 

203 

256 

595 

758 

05 

211 

293 

052 


7.1 

13J 

•204 

287 

933 

392 

625 

10 

093 

152 

505 

240 

244 

225 

991 

963 

542 

875 

05 

013 

140 

687 

097 ; 

74 

UJ 

200 

440 

438 

632 

868 

09 

867 

160 

541 

697 

308 

220 

978 

822 

855 

178 

04 

825 

446 

084 

212 i 



103 

OfK) 

980 

330 

237 

09 

646 

181 

718 

84-2 

190 

216 

153 

376 

770 

966 

04 

647 

533 

610 

477 

•76 

•161 

800 

782 

099 

172 

427 

09 

430 

028 

342 

071 

224 

211 

505 

843 

160 

490 

04 

478 

779 

271 

008 

77 

171 

239 

811 

041 

213 

651 

09 

218 

522 

498 

910 

734 

1 207 

027 

063 

889 

481 

04 

318 

606 

159 

707 I 

78 

1 -IH) 

i5s 

3'13 

.540 

154 

385 

00 

Oil 

495 

435 

021 

253 

2(>2 

708 

457 

729 

714 

04 

166 

4m 

365 

071 ! 

70 

j 189 

469 

h2>' 

975 

175 

638 

08 

808 

786 

977 

291 

3.19 

1 198 

54 1 

977 

364 

643 

! 

021 

907 

276 

523 

SO 

■' uo* 

278 

015 

952 

467 

177 

i 08 

610 

241 

999 

926 

896 

i 194 

520 

070 

088 

120 

, 03 

884 

428 

250 

105 

81 

' *206 

8Sh 

860 

952 

;i9i 

073 

08 

415 

724 

929 

838 

776 

{ 190 

635 

641 

838 

016 

1 03 

753 

617 

592 

816 

82 

1 215 

304 

585 

882 

232 

849 

1 08 

•225 

089 

28b 

000 

700 

1 186 

882 

024 

245 

200 

03 

629 

079 

83-3 

820 

83 

! 223 

529 

075 

170 

23.3 

609 

1 08 

038 

207 

263 

755 

500 

183 

252 

944 

412 

379 

03 

510 

447 

245 

054 

84 

231 

567 

882 

433 

9«9 

160 

07 

854 

954 

319 

343 

181 

! 179 

742 

497 

167 

326 

! 03 

397 

377 

005 

691 

85 

•239 

422 

836 


332 

330 

07 

675 

211 

822 

175 

855 

j 176 

345 

119 

561 

634 

03 

289 

552 

151 

Si4 

•86 

•247 

098 

048 

575 

508 

205 

07 

498 

860 

702 

614 

221 

1 173 

055 

507 

409 

680 

03 

180 

073 

728 

348 

♦87 

•254 

596 

915 

278 

122 

425 

i 07 

325 

811 

135 

204 

540 

169 

NjS 

8 '3 

6^3 

332 

03 

Obb 

405 

086 

sm 

•88 

261 

922 

720 

413 

326 

966 

i 

155 

942 

241 

521 

209 

160 

780 

428 

5i»6 

523 

02 

994 

667 

366 

2M 

•89 

*209 

078 

668 

654 

848 

175 

06 

989 

161 

812 

921 

686 

163 

785 

761 

230 

294 

02 

905 

038 

666 

700 

•90 

1 -276 

067 

830 

407 

772 

860 

06 

8*25 

376 

051 

694 

392 

ICO 

bSO 

722 

563 

594 

02 

819 

352 

77a 

327 

91 

! *282 

803 

206 

519 

467 

252 

06 

664 

495 

329 

130 

7"8 

158 

001 

309 

788 

267 

02 

737 

397 

989 

950 

•92 

' *289 


701 

848 

598 

049 

06 

506 

433 

959 

342 

531 

155 

323 

971 

798 

317 

0-2 

658 

976 

044 

266 ' 

♦93 

1 *296 

i;64 

135 

807 

940 

580 

' 06 

351 

109 

987 

544 

214 

152 

664 

995 

754 

051 

02 

583 

901 

123 

017 

•84 

■302 

415 

243 

795 

484 

794 

06 

198 

444 

991 

790 

m 

150 

081 

094 

631 

03 1 

02 

5il 

998 

958 

817 

•95 

80B 

013 

690 

787 

274 

956 

1 

i 06 

048 

363 

897 

159 

128 

147 

569 

095 

672 

217 

i 02 

443 

1^ 

003 

102 i 

'96 

1 '314 

602 

054 

084 

434 

084 

1 05 

900 

794 

801 

486 

911 

145 

125 

989 

669 

116 


377 

(^8 

664 

402 

•87 

•3» 

662 

849 

485 

920 

995 

j m 

755 

668 

811 

817 

795 

14-2 

748 

921 

004 

714 

+ 

i 

§ 

313 

742 

607 

896 

•88 

•326 

818 

518 

297 

738 

790 

1 05 

612 

919 

890 

813 

081 

-000 140 

435 

178 

S96 

818 

j 





•88 

*331 

931 

438 

188 

551 

871 

l+'OOS 

472 

484 

712 

416 

263 

1 





1 





1-W 

j-f 0*337 

403 

922 

900 

968 

135 

! 






! 





1 
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Values of the ExpoaestM-int^ral from 0 to 1 at intarmb of 


a?. 


A 



A 





*0(» 

























•Oi 

-4-017 

929 

465 

426 

669 

387 

+ •703 

222 

571 

016 

515 

484 

-•287 

6S1 

400 

546 

641 

026 . 

+•169 

899 

376 

444 

219 

825 

■m 

3-314 

7m 

894 

410 

153 

902 

■415 

591 

170 

469 

874 

458 

•117 

732 

024 

102 

421 

201 

*053 

244 

856 

728 

419 

607 

•m 

2-899 

115 

723 

940 

279 

444 

•297 

859 

146 

367 

453 

257 

•064 

487 

167 

374 

001 

594 

•023 

716 

871 

408 

300 

820 

•04 

2601 

256 

577 

572 

826 

187 

■233 

371 

978 

993 

451 

663 

•040 

770 

295 

965 

7(+ 

774 

•012 

651 

464 

946 

686 

<+4 1 

m 

2-367 

884 

598 

579 

374 

524 

•192 

601 

683 

027 

750 

888 

+28 

118 

8,*il 

019 

014 

771 

•007 

551 

939 

780 

169 

192 ' 

'06* 

2175 

282 

915 

551 

623 

636 

•164 

482 

852 

008 

736 

117 

■020 

566 

891 

238 

845 

579 

•004 

871 

282 

895 

ooti 

827 j 

*07 

2-010 

800 

063 

542 

887 

518 

•143 

915 

96+ 

769 

890 

539 

+15 

695 

608 

343 

844 

752 

•003 

326 

192 

295 

473 

483 1 

•OB 

1-866 

884 

102 

772 

996 

980 

•128 

220 

352 

426 

045 

787 

-012 

369 

416 

048 

371 

269 

•0t>2 

372 

5t2 

157 

804 

23i } 

•09 

1-738 

€63 

750 

346 

951 

193 

•115 

850 

936 

377 

674 

518 

•009 

996 

873 

890 

567 

038 

•001 

751 

893 

760 

§61 

864 [ 

•10 

1-622 

812 

813 

969 

276 

675 

■105 

854 

062 

487 

107 

480 

•(+8 

244 

980 

130 

005 

174 

•001 

330 

496 

950 

195 

812 ' ! 

•11 

1-516 

958 

751 

482 

169 

195 

•097 

609 

082 

7157 

102 

306 

•006 

914 

483 

179 

809 

362 

'001 

034 

300 

000 

726 

105 1 

-12 

1-419 

349 

669 

125 

066 

889 

■090 

694 

599 

177 

292 

944 

■005 

880 

183 

179 

083 

257 

'000 

8'20 

003 

832 

044 

144 i 

•13 

1-328 

655 

069 

947 

773 

945 

•084 

814 

415 

998 

209 

687 

•005 

060 

179 

347 

039 

113 

•4M+ 

661 

122 

093 

428 

678 

•14 

1-243 

840 

653 

949 

564 

258 

•079 

754 

27(6 

651 

170 

574 

•004 

399 

057 

253 

610 

435 

'000 

540 

825 

623 

894 

734 i 

•15 

1-164 

086 

417 

298 

393 

684 

■075 

i^dO 

179 

397 

560 

139 

•003 

858 

231 

629 

715 

700 

•000 

448 

068 

782 

676 

449 f 

•16 

1-088 

731 

237 

900 

833 

545 

■071 

496 

947 

767 

844 

439 

■003 

410 

162 

84 7 

039 

252 

•01+ 

375 

395 

710 

169 

824 1 

•ir 

1-017 

234 

290 

132 

989 

106 

•068 

086 

784 

920 

8(»5 

187 

•003 

034 

76X 

136 

869 

428 

■tlOO 

317 

648 

878 

781 

511 

•18 

0-949 

147 

505 

212 

183 

919 

•065 

052 

017 

783 

935 

760 

•(+2 

717 

118 

258 

087 

916 

•000 

271 

182 

768 

259 

970 

•19 

0-884 

095 

487 

1-28 

248 

159 

•062 

334 

899 

525 

847 

843 

•002 

445 

935 

489 

827 

947 

•000 

233 

370 

722 

590 

115 

'20 

0-821 

760 

587 

902 

400 

316 

+59 

888 

964 

036 

019 

897 

•002 

212 

564 

767 

237 

832 

•000 

202 

287 

468 

584 

321 

*21 

0-761 

871 

623 

806 

380 

419 

•057 

676 

399 

208 

782 

065 

•002 

010 

277 

298 

653 

511 

•<3+ 

1/6 

499 

893 

154 

373 

*22 

0-704 

195 

224 

597 

598 

354 

•035 

666 

121 

970 

128 

553 

•OOI 

833 

777 

405 

499 

139 

-000 

154 

926 

24! 

796 

379 

•23 

0-648 

529 

102 

627 

469 

801 

•053 

832 

344 

564 

629 

415 

■001 

678 

851 

lf+ 

702 

760 

•000 

136 

759 

551 

37-2 

245 

•24 

0-594 

696 

758 

062 

840 

385 

■052 

153 

493 

400 

926 

655 

■001 

542 

in 

612 

330 

515 

■000 

121 

300 

272 

395 

693 

•25 

0-542 

543 

264 

661 

913 

730 

•050 

611 

381 

788 

596 

MO 

•001 

420 

811 

339 

934 

822 

•000 

108 

108 

515 

120 

495 

•26 j 

0-491 

931 

882 

873 

317 

589 

•049 

190 

570 

448 

661 

319 

•001 

312 

702 

824 

814 

J37 ' 

■000 

096 

769 

714 

7«7 

9.34 

•27| 

0-442 

741 

312 

424 

656 

270 

•047 

877 

867 

623 

846 

992 

'(+1 

215 

933 

no 

026 

393 : 

•<+0 

0b6 

969 

617 

368 

590 

-28' 

0394 

863 

444 

800 

809 

278 

•046 

661 

934 

513 

820 

599 ' 

•001 

128 

963 

492 

657 

804 

•(KH) 

078 

455 

832 

564 

978 ! 

'29; 

0-348 

201 

510 

286 

988 

679 

•(>45 

532 

971 

021 

162 

795 : 

•001 

050 

507 

660 

092 

825 : 

■o<+ 

071 

024 

075 

856 

557 

'30 

0-302 

668 

539 

265 

825 

884 

-044 

482 

463 

361 

069 

970 : 

•000 

979 

483 

584 

236 

209 ; 

•000 

064 

507 

799 

882 

085 ; 

i 

'31 

0-258 

186 

075 

S04 

755 

915 

•043 

502 

979 

776 

833 

701 i 

(m 

914 

975 

784 

354 

18.3 

•000 

058 

770 

303 

802 

776 ' 

•32 

0214 

683 

096 

127 

922 

214 

•042 

588 

003 

992 

479 

517 : 

•000 

856 

205 

480 

551 

408 

-000 

053 

098 

673 

691 

462 

•33 

0-172 

095 

092 

135 

442 

697 ] 

•041 

731 

798 

511 

928 

no , 

■(M»0 

802 

506 

806 

859 

945 1 

’(m 

t 

049 

199 

089 

389 

648 

•34 

0-130 

363 

293 

6‘23 

514 

587 j 

1 -040 

929 

291 

705 

068 

165 i 

•000 

753 

307 

717 

470 

297 ! 

•000 

045 

193 

160 

652 

919 

'35 

0089 

434 

001 

918 

446 

422 ; 

•040 

175 

983 

987 

597 

867 ; 

-000 

708 

114 

556 

817 

378 j 

•000 

041 

615 

045 

387 

977 

•36 

0049 

258 

017 

930 

848 

555 

■039 

467 

869 

430 

780 

489 j 

i -000 

666 

499 

511 

429 

402 1 

•000 

038 

409 

167 

037 

497 

'37 i 

1 -0009 

790 

148 

500 

068 

066 

•038 

801 

369 

919 

351 

087 i 

'000 

62S 

090 

344 

391 

905 

■000 

035 

528 

394 

515 

312 

•38 

1 -f 0-029 

Oil 

221 

419 

283 

021 

•0718 

173 

279 

574 

959 

182 

■0(W 

592 

561 

949 

876 

593 

•ooo 

032 

932 

581 

843 

860 

'39 

j 0-067 

184 

500 

994 

242 

204 

'037 

580 

717 

625 

082 

589 i 

•000 

539 

629 

368 

032 

733 

•000 

030 

587 

389 

443 

588 

•40 

j 0-104 

765 

218 

619 

324 

793 

•037 

021 

088 

257 

049 

856 

*(+0 

529 

041 

978 

589 

145 

•(«+ 

028 

463 

327 

399 

437 

•41 

1 0141 

786 

306 

876 

374 

650 

•036 

492 

046 

278 

460 

711 

-000 

500 

578 

651 

189 

708 

•ooo 

026 

534 

974 

755 

443 

'42 

1 0 178 

278 

353 

154 

835 

360 

1 -035 

991 

467 

627 

271 

003 

•ooo 

474 

OJ3 

676 

434 

266 

1 -ooo 

024 

780 

339 

219 

4 M 

•43 

f 0-214 

•269 

820 

78-2 

106 

7463 

' -035 

517 

423 

950 

836 

737 

-000 

449 

263 

337 

214 

772 

1 -ooo 

023 

180 

8^ 

492 

372 

j -44 

i 0249 

787 

244 

732 

943 

100 

: 035 

068 

160 

613 

621 

966 

•000 

426 

083 

(W»7 
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832 

716 

015 

912 

969 

822 

069 

604 

000 

529 

075 

m 

031 

564 I 

mo 

025 

831 

787 

541 

^5 

; -4^; 

0669 

997 

3-41 

529 

763 

112 

015 

383 

893 

986 

038 

040 

000 

503 

244 

048 

490 

279 1 

ooo 

024 

075 

393 

850 

m 

i -431 

1 0654 

613 

447 

543 

725 

072 

014 

880 

649 

937 

547 

761 

ooo 

479 

168 

654 

639 

610 I 

OM 

022 

473 

583 

231 

TOO 

j -44: 

i 0-639 

732 

797 

606 

177 

312 

014 

401 

481 

282 

908 

150 

000 

456 

605 

071 

407 

910 ] 

1 000 

021 

009 

728 

394 

667 

1-45 

! 0-625 

331 

316 

323 

m9 

161 

1 013 

944 

786 

211 

5m 

240 

im 

435 

685 

343 

013 

043 i 

000 

019 

669 

302 

934 

150 

•46 

! 0611 

386 

530 

111 

768 

921 ' 

013 

509 

100 

868 

487 

197 

000 

416 

016 

040 

078 

893 i 

ooo 

018 

439 

578 

013 

741 

-47 

1 0597 

877 

429 

243 

281 

723 

013 

©93 

084 

828 

408 

305 i 

ooo 

387 

576 

462 

065 

352 I 

000 

017 

309 

368 

(»1 

153 

-48 

0584 

781 

344 

4U 

873 

419 1 

012 

695 

508 

366 

343 

153 

000 

380 

267 

093 

973 

699 j 

. ooo 

016 

268 

816 

m 

490 

•42 

0572 

088 

836 

048 

530 

266 

012 

315 

241 

272 

369 

454 

000 

S63 

998 

277 

037 

2« i 

000 

015 

m 

316 

mf 

384 

■50 

-0559 

773 

594 

776 

160 

812 

; +011 

951 

242 

995 

332 

245 

-•ooo 

348 

689 

060 

139 

825 j 

+-0W 

014 

m 

855 

718 

195 



''4s 

■'I 




iBtt, 'aeiaKa»m£^KEBss^ 

TiBMi IF. ^xanfinaed). 

Faliw of tbe £z|Km^rtial-mtegiai from 0 to 1 at i&terrals *01. 


S8l 




Ei(~ 

r). 





4^ 

•50 


m 

594 

m 

160 

812 

-j--011 

951 

242 

995 

332 

245 

-*000 348 

689 

060 

139 

825 

+•000 014 

4ft 

mi 

718 

W5 

•51 

547 

im 

351 

780 

®8 

566 

11 

602 

553 

935 

192 

420 

334 

266 

204 

421 

630 

13 


m 


240 


sa« 

m 

797 

845 

636 

146 

11 

268 

287 

730 

770 

790 

3-20 

663 

318 

154 

421 

* It 

843 

fl5 

m 



S34 

mi 

510 

114 

865 

356 

10 

947 

624 

412 

616 

369 

307 

820 

102 

761 

in 

12 

138 

m 

ms 

$11 

•54 

514 

003 

885 

702 

248 

987 

10 

mu 

804 

309 

855 

198 

295 

681 

693 

954 

260 

11 

4^ 

609 

m 

^86 

•55 

«» 

384 

081 

392 

393 

789 

10 

344 

1*22 

615 

900 

938 

284 

198 

084 

520 

894 

10 

874 

467 

127 

542' 

•SO 

4M 

019 

958 

776 

492 

851 

10 

059 

924 

531 

380 

014 

273 

323 

617 

393 

351 

10 

307 

078 

003 

175 

•57 

4«2 

960 

034 

245 

112 

807 

09 

786 

efH) 

913 

986 

693 

263 

016 

539 

390 

177 

09 

777 

931 

921 

152 

•58 

473 

173 

433 

331 

126 

115 

09 

323 

584 

374 

596 

516 

253 

238 

607 

469 

025 

09 

283 

866 

^3 

07$ 

•59 

483 

849 

848 

956 

529 

599 

09 

270 

345 

767 

127 

491 

243 

954 

740 

545 

946 

08 

822 

029 

593 

446 

1 -60 

454 

379 

503 

189 

402 

108 

09 

026 

391 

026 

581 

545 

235 

132 

710 

952 

500 

08 

389 

840 

496 

471 

-61 

445 

353 

112 

162 

820 

5t*3 

08 

791 

258 

315 

629 

045 

226 

742 

870 

456 

028 

07 

984 

963 

968 

245 

I -62 

436 

561 

853 

847 

191 

518 

08 

564 

515 

445 

173 

017 

218 

757 

906 

487 

783 

07 

605 

281 

6S6 

282 

'63 

4'17 

997 

3;i8 

402 

018 

501 

08 

345 

757 

538 

685 

234 

211 

152 

624 

831 

501 

07 

248 

869 

291 

509 

; -64 

419 

651 

580 

803 

333 

2b7 

08 

134 

604 

913 

853 

733 

203 

903 

755 

539 

992 

06 

913 

976 

255 

089 

1 -65 

411 

516 

975 

919 

479 

334 

07 

930 

701 

158 

313 

741 

196 

989 

779 

284 

903 

06 

599 

007 

667 

307 

! -66 

403 

586 

274 

791 

165 

793 

07 

733 

711 

379 

028 

838 

190 

390 

771 

717 

505 

06 

302 

507 

980 

815 

{'67 

395 

852 

563 

412 

136 

955 

07 

543 

320 

607 

311 

333 

184 

088 

263 

736 

691 

06 

023 

147 

903 

883 

1 

j -68 

388 

309 

242 

SOI 

825 

622 

07 

359 

232 

343 

574 

642 

178 

065 

115 

83*2 

807 

05 

759 

710 

922 

972 

; -69 

380 

950 

010 

461 

250 

979 

07 

181 

167 

227 

741 

8;i5 

172 

305 

404 

909 

833 

05 

511 

082 

720 

336 

; -70 

373 

768 

843 

233 

509 

144 

07 

008 

861 

822 

832 

000 

166 

794 

322 

189 

499 

05 

276 

241 

215 

202 


366 

759 

981 

410 

677 

144 

06 

842 

067 

500 

612 

501 

161 

518 

080 

974 

298 

05 

054 

247 

778 

m 

, 

t -72 

359 

917 

913 

910 

034 

644 

06 

680 

549 

419 

668 

203 

156 

463 

833 

196 

214 

! 04 

844 

239 

38S 

669 

1'73 

353 

'237 

304 

490 

366 

441 

06 

524 

085 

586 

471 

989 

151 

619 

593 

807 

545 

©4 

645 

421 

6-24 

773 

; -74 

! 346 

713 

278 

903 

894 

452 

06 

372 

465 

992 

664 

444 

146 

974 

172 

182 

773 

04 

457 

062 

384 

569 

1 75 

i 340 

340 

812 

911 

230 

008 

06 

225 

491 

820 

481 

671 

142 

517 

109 

798 

204 

04 

278 

486 

256 

930 

• -76 

j 334 

115 

321 

090 

748 

336 

06 

082 

974 

710 

683 

467 

138 

238 

623 

541 

265 

04 

109 

069 

465 

619 

1 

S 328 

032 

346 

380 

064 

B69 

05 

944 

736 

087 

142 

202 

134 

129 

554 

075 

647 

03 

948 

235 

322 

169 1 

i -78 

i 322 

087 

610 

292 

922 

667 

05 

810 

606 

533 

066 

555 

i 130 

181 

318 

753 

478 

03 

795 

450 

130 

887 i 

; -79 

316 

1 

277 

«K)3 

739 

856 

112 

05 

680 

425 

214 

313 

or; 

126 

385 

868 

622 

591 

03 

650 

219 

493 

731 

•80 

310 

596 

578 

543 

543 

035 

‘ 05 

554 

039 

315 

690 

486 

122 

735 

649 

1-26 

860 

03 

512 

084 

985 

411 ; 

•81 

! 305 

042 

539 

l£f9 

852 

548 

05 

431 

303 

696 

563 

626 

119 

2-33 

564 

141 

449 

• 03 

380 

621 

118 

022 

•82 

1 299 

611 

235 

503 

288 

922 

05 

312 

l»80 

132 

422 

176 

115 

842 

943 

023 

428 

1 03 

255 

432 

631 

193 j 

•83 

I 294 

299 

155 

370 

866 

746 

05 

196 

237 

189 

398 

748 

112 

587 

510 

392 

235 

i 03 

136 

152 

007 

684 j 

■84 

289 

102 

918 

181 

467 

998 

05 

083 

619 

679 

006 

514 

109 

451 

358 

381 

551 

[ 03 

022 

437 

229 

855 j 

1 -85 

284 

019 

268 

502 

461 

484 

04 

974 

198 

320 

621 

963 

106 

428 

921 

154 

696 

i 02 

913 

969 

739 

468 ] 

i -86 

279 

045 

070 

181 

839 

521 

• 04 

867 

769 

399 

467 

267 

103 

514 

951 

415 

228 

i €2 

810 

452 

581 

925 ! 

I -87 

274 

■177 

3t«> 

782 

372 

254 

04 

764 

254 

448 

052 

039 

*100 

704 

498 

833 

302 

. 02 

7U 

608 

716 

403 ; 

! -88 

269 

413 

046 

334 

320 

215 

04 

! 

663 

549 

949 

218 

737 

097 

992 

890 

116 

899 

i 02 

617 

179 

475 

390 ; 

•89 

264 

749 

496 

385 

10! 

478 

! 04 

565 

557 

059 

101 

838 

! 095 

375 

710 

641 

509 

i 02 

526 

923 

138 

907 

I -90 

260 

183 

939 

325 

999 

641 

; 04 

470 

181 

348 

460 

328 

1 092 

848 

787 

182 

603 

i 02 

440 

613 

750 

33$ 

'91 

256 

713 

757 

977 

539 

312 

i <-^4 

377 

332 

560 

977 

725 

; 090 

408 

173 

732 

264 

02 

1138 

039 

742 

136 

'92 

251 

336 

425 

416 

i»6l 

587 

1 

; 04 

286 

924 

387 

245 

461 

088 

050 

i;i3 

990 

129 

Of 

279 

mz 

060 

944 

•93 

247 

049 

501 

029 

316 

126 

! 04 

198 

874 

253 

255 

333 

085 

771 

130 

929 

185 

02 

203 

318 

08t 

785 

'94 

242 

850 

626 

776 

060 

793 

; 04 

113 

103 

122 

326 

14S 

083 

567 

812 

846 

400 

02 

13# 

810 

72$ 

881 

•95 

238 

737 

523 

653 

734 

645 

! 04 

029 

535 

309 

479 

748 

081 

437 

002 

116 

519 

Of 

061 

m 

641 

600 

*98 

934 

707 

988 

344 

254 

897 

03 

948 

098 

307 

363 

229 

4 079 

375 

684 

474 

919 

01 

994 

685 

412 

731 

1 *97 

230 

759 

890 

036 

891 

668 

03 

868 

722 

622 

888 

310 

077 

380 

999 

062 

188 

+-000 001 

930 

769 

893 

030 

1 *98 

226 

891 

167 

414 

003 

358 

03 

791 

341 

623 

826 

m 

-'000 075 

450 

229 

169 

158 






1 ‘99 

m 

099 

825 

790 

177 

237 

+ 003 

715 

801 

394 

656 

963 











jl'OO 

-©•Sli 

383 

934 

395 

520 

274 



















MB. 3. w* tmvm ■ 

X&BIB 

Values of tlie Siue-integral from 1 to 5 at uitewals of 0 


Si j;. 

A 

— 

A* 


— 




1-0 i +0-946 083 070 37 

l«t i 1*028 683 2)8 67 

1-2 j 1*108 047 199 01 

f 

1-3 i 1*183 958 009 08 

+4 I 1*256 226 732 80 

1*5 i 1*324 683 531 17 


]*389 180 485 87 j 
1-449 592 289 68 , 

1*505 816 780 26 | 

1*557 775 313 75 j 
1-605 412 976 80 
1*648 698 636 24 

1-687 624 827 34 
1*722 207 481 81 
1*752 485 500 ^6 

1*778 520 173 44 
1*800 394 450 53 
1*818 212 076 47 

1-832 096 589 08 
1-842 190 194 65 ; 

1-848 652 528 00 j 

1-851 659 307 67 ' 

1-831 400 897 02 I 

1*848 080 782 80 j 

1*841 913 983 33 ! 

1*833 125 398 67 i 

1*821 948 115 65 j 

1*808 621 680 88 j 

j 1*793 390 354 85 j 

i 1*776 501 360 45 ] 

’ ]*758 203 138 95 

1 1-738 743 626 49 

I 1-718 368 563 69 

! 

! 1*697 319 850 68 

• 1-675 833 959 41 

j 1*654 140 414 38 

j 1*632 460 352 50 
1-611 003 171 81 
i 3-589 973 278 17 

! 1*569 558 938 10 

: +1*549 931 244 94 


f-082 602 148 31 
79 361 980 34 

75 910 810 06 

72 268 723 72 
68 456 798 37 
64 496 954 70 

60 411 803 81 
56 224 490 57 
51 958 533 49 

47 637 663 05 
43 285 659 44 i 
38 926 191 00 1 

1 

34 582 654 56 i 
30 278 018 96 I 
26 034 672 68 

21 874 277 09 
17 817 625 95 
13 884 512 €1 

10 093 605 56 
06 462 333 35 

+ *003 006 779 67 

_*000 258 410 65 
03 320 114 22 
06 166 799 47 

08 788 584 66 

11 177 283 02 
13 326 434 77 

15 231 326 03 ! 

16 888 994 40 

[ 18 298 221 60 

! 19 459 512 46 

' 20 f 75 062 80 

1 21 048 713 01 

> 21 485 891 28 

1 21 693 645 03 

i 21 680 061 88 

i 21 455 180 69 

j 21 029 893 64 

20 416 340 07 


*•003 240 167 97 
3 451 170 28 
3 642 086 34 

3 811 925 35 

3 959 '843 68 

4 085 150 88 

4 187 313 24 
4 265 957 08 
4 320 870 44 

4 352 003 61 
4 359 468 45 
4 343 536 43 


•000 211 002 31 
190 916 06 
169 839 01 

147 918 33 
125 307 21 
102 162 36 

078 643 74 
054 913 36 
031 133 17 

-*000 007 464 83 


4 

304 

635 

61 ; 

4 

243 

346 

28 ; 

4 

I6O 

395 

60 1 

4 

056 

651 

14 i 

3 

933 

113 

33 1 

3 

790 

907 

05 ; 

3 

631 

27^ 

21 1 

3 

455 

553 

68 1 

3 

265 

190 

33 i 

3 

061 

703 

57 1 

2 

846 

685 

25 1 

2 

621 

785 

19 1 

2 

388 

CD 

cr> 

36 1 

2 

149 

151 

75 i 

1 

904 

; 891 

26 i 

1 

1 

655 

' 66g 

; 38 j 


038 1 

900 

83 1 

061 

289 

33 

082 

950 

68 

103 

744 

46 

123 

537 

81 

142 

206 

29 

159 

634 

84 

175 

718 

53 

190 

363 

35 

203 

486 

76 

215 

018 

33 

224 

900 

05 

233 

086 

83 

239 

546 

60 ’ 

244 

26O 

50 

247 

222 

; 88 


1 409 227 10 
1 161 290 96 

0 915 550 34 
0 673 650 21 
0 437 178 27 

-•000 207 653 75 
+ •000 013 483 15 
224 881 19 

425 287 06 
613 653 56 
+ •000 788 646 92 


248 441 28 
247 936 14 
245 740 €2 

241 900 13 
236 471 94 
229 524 51 

221 136 90 
211 398 04 
200 405 87 

188 266 51 
+ •000 175 093 36 


4*9 

5-0 


— •019 627 693 15 



aDSDfB-OTm-iAL, Am' 38S 

Table VI. 


Values of the Oosine-mte^l from 1 to 5 at iuteirals of OT. 


X. 

Ci<3;. 


A 



A^ 

A3 

1*0 

4-0*337 

403 

922 

90 

+ •047 

469 

454 

52 

— •Oil 

883 

649 

05 

+ •001 

577 

22S 

22 

1*1 

384 

873 

877 

42 

35 

585 

805 

47 

10 

306 

420 

83 

1 

295 

053 

76 

1^2 

420 

459 

182 

89 

25 

279 

384 

64 

09 

Oil 

367 

07 

1 

093 

081 

60 

1*S 

445 

738 

567 

53 

16 

268 

017 

57 

07 

918 

285 

47 

0 

944 

763 

11 

1*4 

462 

006 

585 

10 

08 

349 

732 

10 

06 

973 

532 

36 

0 

833 

179 

87 

1*S 

470 

356 

317 

19 

+ •001 

376 

199 

74 

06 

140 

352 

50 

0 

747 

270 

49 

1*6 

471 

732 

516 

93 

-•004 

764 

152 

76 

05 

393 

082 

00 

0 

679 

537 

03 

1*7 

466 

968 

364 

18 

10 

157 

234 

76 

04 

713 

544 

98 

0 

624 

803 

80 

1*8 

456 

811 

129 

42 

14 

870 

779 

74 

04 

088 

741 

17 

0 

579 

421 

15 

1*9 

441 

940 

349 

68 

18 

959 

520 

91 

03 

509 

320 

02 

0 

540 

772 

16 

2*0 

422 

980 

828 

77 

22 

468 

840 

93 

02 

968 

547 

86 

0 

506 

955 

15 

2*1 

400 

511 

987 

84 

25 

437 

388 

79 

02 

46l 

592 

72 

0 

476 

574 

11 

' 2*2 

375 

074 

599 

05 

27 

898 

981 

51 

01 

985 

018 

60 

0 

448 

597 

€4 

2*3 

347 

175 

617 

54 

29 

884 

000 

11 

01 

536 

420 

96 

0 

422 

261 

73 

2*4 

317 

291 

617 

43 

31 

420 

421 

07 

01 

114 

159 

23 

0 

397 

002 

10 

2*5 

285 

871 

196 

36 

32 

534 

580 

30 

00 

717 

157 

13 

0 

372 

405 

58 

2*6 

253 

336 

616 

06 

33 

251 

737 

43 

-•000 

344 

751 

55 

0 

348 

175 

05 

2'7 

220 

084 

878 

63 

33 

596 

488 

99 

+ •000 

003 

423 

50 

0 

324 

103 

84 

2*8 

186 

488 

389 

64 

33 

593 

065 

49 

00 

327 

527 

34 

0 

300 

056 

00 

2*9 

152 

895 

324 

16 

33 

265 

538 

15 

00 

627 

583 

34 

0 

275 

952 

00 

3*0 

119 

629 

786 

01 

32 

637 

954 

81 

00 

903 

635 

34 

0 

261 

757 

02 

3*1 i 

086 

991 

831 

20 

31 

734 

419 

48 

01 

155 

292 

36 

0 

227 

472 

21 

3*2 i 

055 

257 

411 

72 

30 

579 

127 

11 


382 

764 

58 

0 

203 

127 

38 

3*3 1 

+ 0*024 

€78 

284 

61 

29 

196 

362 

54 

} 0. 

685 

891 

95 

0 

178 

775 

28 

3*4 

1 -0*004 

518 

077 

93 

27 

610 

470 

58 

01 

764 

667 

24 

0 

154 

486 

69 

3*3 

032 

128 

548 

51 

25 

845 

803 

35 

! 01 

919 

153 

92 

0 

130 

346 

43 i 

3*6 1 

057 

974 

351 

86 

23 

926 

649 

42 

1 02 

1 

049 

500 

35 

1 0 

106 

449 

88 

3'7 

081 

901 

001 

28 

21 

877 

149 

07 

02 

155 

950 

22 

1 0 

082 

899 

95 1 

3.8 

103 

778 

150 

36 

19 

721 

198 

85 

02 

238 

850 

17 


059 

804 

56 I 

3*9 

123 

499 

349 

21 

17 

482 

348 

68 : 

02 

298 

654 

73 

! 0 

037 

274 

27 j 

4*0 i 

140 

981 

697 

89 

15 

183 

693 

94 

, 02 

335 

929 

01 

j +*000 

015 

420 

19 i 

4*1 

156 

165 

391 

83 

12 

847 

764 

94 

02 

351 

349 

19 

! --000 

005 

6^7 

73 

4*2 

169 

013 

156 

77 1 

10 

496 

415 

75 

02 

345 

701 

46 


025 

822 

48 i 

4*3 

179 

509 

572 

51 

08 

150 

714 

29 

02 

339 

878 

98 

1 

045 

001 

30 

4*4 

187 

660 

286 

80 

05 

830 

835 

30 

02 

274 

877 

68 


063 

087 

18 

4*5 i 

193 

491 

122 

10 

03 

555 

957 

62 

02 

1 

211 

790 

51 


079 

989 

86 

4*6 

197 

047 

079 

73 ; 

-•001 

344 

367 

12 

02 

131 

800 

65 


095 

626 

89 

4*7 

198 

391 

246 

84 , 

+ •000 

787 

633 

53 

02 

036 

173 

75 I 

— •000 

109 

924 

67 

4*8 

197 

603 

613 

31 

02 

823 

807 

29 i 

+ •001 

926 

249 

08 I 





4*9 

194 

779 

806 

02 

+•004 

750 

056 

37 









5*0 

-0*190 

029 

749 

66 
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Table Vn. 

Values of the Exponential-integral from 1 to 6 at intervals of 0 - 1 . 


1-0 

1*1 

1*2 

1*4 

1*5 

1*6 

1*7 

1*8 

1*9 

2-0 

2*1 

2*2 

2*3 

2*4 

2*5 

2*6 

2*7 

2*8 

2*9 

3*0 


+ 1*89 511 781 636 
2*16 737 827 956 1 
2*44 209 228 519 | 

2- 72 139 888 023 j 
3*00 720 746 415 I 

3- 30 128 544 013 


+ *272 260 463 21 
*274 714 005 63 
•279 306 595 04 

•285 808 583 92 
•294 077 984 98 
•304 034 499 89 


3*60 531 994 902 , *315 643 252 33 
3*92 006 320 135 *328 904 3o6 13 
4*24 986 755 749 j *343 846 129 46 


4*59 371 368 695 ; 

4- 95 423 435 600 : 
5*33 323 535 965 

5- 73 261 469 981 | 

6- 15 438 079 133 J 
6*60 067 027 635 ; 

7- 07 376 589 458 ! 
7*57 611 476 979 ; 
8*11 034 741 522 | 


•360 520 669 05 
•379 001 003 65 
•399 379 340 16 

•421 766 091 52 
•446 289 485 02 
•473 095 618 23 

•502 348 875 21 
•534 232 645 44 
•568 950 308 59 


8*67 929 772 381 i *606 726 462 75 
Q*28 602 418 656 ' *647 808 384 06 
9-93 383 257 062 , *692 467 713 49 


•002 453 542 42 
•004 592 589 41 
•006 SOI 988 88 

*008 269 401 06 
•009 956 514 91 ; 

•Oil 608 752 44 | 

•013 261 103 80 I 
•014 941 773 33 I 
•016 674 639 59 

*018 480 334 60 
•020 378 336 51 
•022 386 751 37 

•024 523 393 61 
•026 8OG 133 21 
•029 253 256 97 

•031 883 770 23 
•034 717 663 15 
•037 776 154 17 

•041 081 921 81 

•044 659 329 43 
•048 534 659 37 


3*1 

3*2 

3*3 

10*62 630 028 411 ' 
11*36 730 265 697 
12*16 104 137 362 

1 

•741 002 372 86 j 
•793 738 716 65 i 
•851 033 9-30 52 j 

•052 736 343 80 
•057 295 213 87 
•062 244 760 49 

3*4 

3*5 

3*6 

13*01 207 530 414 : 
13*92 535 399 515 
34.90 625 409 954 

•913 278 691 01 ! 
• 9 h 0 900 104 39 ! 
1-054 364 945 38 

•067 621 413 38 
•073 464 841 00 

•079 818 274 86 

3*7 

3*8 

3-9 

15*96 061 904 492 
17-09 480 226 516 
18*31 571 434 644 , 

1-134 183 220 24 

1*220 912 081 28 
1*315 I6O 123 61 

•086 728 861 04 
•094 248 042 33 
•102 431 974 65 

4*0 

4*1 

4*2 

19-63 087 447 006 ! 

i 21*04 846 656 832 , 

5 22*57 740 064 778 ( 

1-417 592 098 27 
1-528 934 079 46 
1*649 979 127 86 

•111 341 981 19 

•121 045 048 40 

j .131 614 368 10 

4*3 

4*4 

4*5 

1 24*22 737 977 564 1 

26*00 897 327 3 60 | 
j 27*93 369 669 794 j 

1*781 593 495 96 

1*924 723 426 34 
2-080 402 598 54 

1 -143 129 9-30 37 

1 *155 679 172 20 

j *169 357 687 60 

4*6 
4*7 
. 4-8 

I i 

' 30*01 409 929 648 i 

1 32*26 385 958 261 | 

i 34*69 788 087 377 j 

2*249 760 286 13 
2-434 030 291 16 
2-634 560 730 01 

•184 270 005 03 
•200 530 438 85 
+ -218 264 022 01 

! 4*9 

i 37*33 245 060 378 

j +2*852 824 752 02 


; 5*0 

! +40*18 527 535 580 

i 



+•002 139 046 99 

01 909 399 47 

01 767 412 19 

01 687 113 85 
01 652 237 S3 
01 652 351 36 

01 680 669 53 i 
01 732 766 2§ ! 

01 805 795 01 j 

01 898 001 91 i 

02 008 414 85 1 

02 136 642 15 | 


02 

282 

739 

71 i 

02 

447 

123 

76 j 

02 

630 

513 

26 ! 

02 

833 

892 

91 : 

03 

058 

491 

02 { 

03 

305 

767 

14 

! 

03 

577 

408 

12 1 

03 

875 

329 

94 i 

04 

201 

684 

43 i 

! 04 

558 

870 

07 i 

1 04 

949 

546 

62 1 

j 05 

376 

652 

89 i 

05 

843 

427 

61 

1 06 

353 

433 

87 j 

j 06 

910 

586 

18 j 

1 

1 07 

' 519 

t 181 

29 1 


08 183 932 32 

08 910 006 64 

09 703 067 21 

10 569 319 70 

11 515 562 27 

12 549 241 83 

13 678 515 39 

14 912 317 43 

16 260 433 83 
+*0l7 733 583 15 



- SEOT-IOTmEI*, CO8IME-ISr*0mB4I*, ms> EXPOMWTIAI^EraKJBAi. S8§ 

Tabl^ Tin. 

Tallies of tlie Exp^aential-iategral from 1 to 5 at intermls of 0*1. 


X. 

Ei{~ 

4 


A 



A^ 

1-0 

-0*219 

383 

934 

40 

4--033 

393 

029 

86 

-•005 

810 

562 

18 

+•001 

185 

573 

49 

J*l 

185 

990 

904 

54 

27 

582 

467 

68 

4 

624 

988 

69 

0 

899 

154 

96 

1*£ 

158 

408 

436 

85 

22 

957 

479 

00 


725 

833 

72 

0 

693 

918 

60 

1*3 

135 

450 

957 

85 

19 

231 

645 

28 

3 

031 

915 

12 

0 

543 

433 

67 

1’4 

116 

219 

312 

57 

16 

199 

730 

16 

2 

488 

481 

45 

0 

430 

922 

04 

1*5 

100 

019 

582 

41 

13 

711 

248 

71 

2 

057 

559 

41 

0 

345 

385 

15 

1*6 

086 

308 

333 

70 

11 

653 

689 

30 

1 

712 

174 

26 

0 

279 

410 

41 

1*7 

074 

654 

644 

40 

09 

941 

515 

04 

1 

432 

763 

85 

0 

227 

880 

13 

1-B 

064 

713 

129 

36 

08 

508 

751 

19 

1 

204 

883 

72 

0 

187 

185 

44 

1*9 

056 

204 

378 

18 

07 

303 

867 

47 

1 

017 

698 

27 

0 

154 

733 

53 

2*0 

048 

900 

510 

71 

06 

286 

169 

20 

0 

862 

964 

75 


128 

630 

17 

2*1 

i 042 

614 

341 

51 

05 

423 

204 

45 

0 

734 

334 

57 

! 0 

107 

470 

93 

2*2 

037 

191 

137 

06 

04 

688 

869 

88 

0 

626 

863 

64 

1 0 

090 

200 

47 

2*3 

032 

502 

267 

18 

04 

062 

006 

24 

0 

536 

663 

18 

0 

076 

016 

18 

2*4 

028 

440 

260 

94 

03 

525 

343 

06 

0 

460 

647 

00 

0 

064 

300 

91 

2-5 

! 024 

914 

917 

88 

1 03 

064 

696 

07 

0 

396 

346 

09 

0 

054 

575 

48 

2*C 

' 021 

850 

221 

81 

i 02 

668 

349 

98 

0 

341 

770 

61 

i 0 

046 

464 

45 

1 2*7 

1 

019 

181 

871 

82 

1 02 

326 

579 

38 

0 

295 

306 

15 

1 ® 

039 

671 

06 

t 

i 2*8 

OIG 

855 

292 

45 

j 02 

031 

273 

22 

0 

255 

635 

09 

! 0 

033 

959 

29 

i 2*9 

014 

824 

019 

23 

i 

775 

638 

13 

0 

221 

675 

80 

! 0 

029 

139 

74 

1 3*0 

013 

048 

381 

09 

1 01 

553 

962 

33 

0 

192 

536 

06 

i 0 

1 

025 

059 

75 

i 3*1 

on 

494 

418 

76 

01 

361 

426 

27 

0 

167 

476 

31 


021 

595 

39 

i 3-2 

010 

132 

992 

50 

01 

193 

949 

96 

I 0 

145 

880 

92 

! 0 

018 

645 

54 

j 3*3 

i 008 

939 

042 

54 

01 

048 

069 

04 

1 0 

127 

235 

39 

1 0 

1 

016 

127 

26 i 

f 

i 3*4 

’ 007 

890 

973 

51 

(.0 

920 

833 

65 

0 

111 

108 

12 

: 0 

013 

972 

27 

. 3*5 

: 006 

970 

139 

86 

i 00 

809 

725 

53 

0 

097 

135 

85 

! 0 

012 

124 

02 

1 3*6 

1 OOC 

160 

414 

33 

I 

712 

589 

67 

0 

085 

Oil 

83 

1 0 

010 

535 

52 

1 3*7 

005 

447 

S24 

66 

' 00 

627 

577 

84 

0 

074 

476 

31 

1 0 

009 

167 

65 

1 3*8 

; 004 

820 

246 

82 

; 00 

553 

101 

53 

0 

065 

308 

66 

i 0 

007 

987 

56 

1 1 

004 

267 

145 

28 i 

i 00 

487 

795 

87 

0 

057 

321 

10 

1 ® 

006 

967 

78 

! 4*0 i 

i 003 

779 

352 

1 

41 

i 

00 

430 

471 

77 

0 

050 

353 

32 , 

i 0 

006 

085 

09 

’ 4*1 i 

003 

348 

880 

64 

00 

380 

118 

45 

0 

044 

268 

23 : 

0 

005 

319 

92 

4*2 ' 

002 

968 

762 

18 

00 

335 

850 

23 

0 

038 

948 

31 i 

0 

004 

655 

€8 

4*3 

002 

632 

911 

96 

00 

296 

901 

92 

0 

034 

292 

63 ! 

0 

004 

078 

28 

4*4 

002 

336 

010 

04 

00 

262 

€09 

29 

0 

030 

214 

35 

0 

003 

575 

74 

4*5 

002 

073 

400 

76 

00 

232 

394 

94 

0 

026 

638 

61 

0 

003 

137 

83 

4*6 

001 

841 

005 

82 

00 

205 

756 

33 

0 

023 

500 

78 

0 

002 

755 

80 

4*7 

001 

635 

249 

49 

00 

182 

255 

55 

0 

020 

744 

98 

+ •000 

002 

422 

18 

4-8 

001 

452 

993 

94 

00 

161 

510 

57 

-•000 

018 

322 

80 





4*9 

001 

291 

483 

36 1 

+*000 

143 

187 

77 









5*0 

-0*001 

148 

295 

59 1 
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Table IX. 


s . 

Si^. 

Cii. 


Ei(-x). 

6 

7 

8 

41-424 687 551 28 
1-454 596 614 25 

1-574 186 821 71 

-0*068 057 243 89 
40-076 693 278 48 
40-122 433 882 53 

4 85-989 762 142 44 

191*504 743 335 50 
440-379 899 534 84 

-0*000 360 082 45 
115 481 73 
037 665 62 

9 

10 

11 

1.665 040 075 83 
1-658 347 594 22 

1-578 306 806 95 

-uO-055 347 531 33 

1 0-045 456 433 00 
— 0-089 S63 135 49 

1037-878 290 717 09 
2492*228 976 241 88 
6071-406 374 098 61 

012 447 35 
004 156 97 
001 400 30 

12 

13 

14 

15 

1*504 971 241 53 
1-499 361 722 87 
1*556 211 050 08 
41*618 194 443 70 

-0*049 780 006 88 
40-026 764 125 57 
40-069 396 355 93 
40-046 278 677 67 

14959-532 666 397 53 
37197*688 490 6b9 03 
93192-513 633 9^5 37 
+ 2*34955-852 490 7^8 32 

000 475 11 

000 162 19 

! 000 055 66 

I -0-000 000 019 18 

1 __ 


Table X. 

ftbl. of to -a Ctoe-tog..! f- vW. of 


20 j 

4-1-54 824 17 

25 

1*53 148 26 

30 

1*56 675 65 

35 

1*59 692 22 

40 

1*58 698 51 

45 

1*55 871 50 

50 

1-55 161 71 

55 

1*57 072 41 

60 

1*58 674 56 

65 

1*57 747 11 

70 

j 1*56 159 49 

75 

j 1*55 857 96 

80 

j 1*57 233 09 

85 

! 1*58 239 84 

90 

i 1*57 566 34 

95 

! 1*56 303 63 

100 

1 1*56 222 55 

i 

J 1*57 988 05 

120 

i 1*56 397 22 

130 

i 1*57 367 63 

140 

i 1*57 215 91 

150 

i 1*56 616 68 

160 

'• 1*57 688 50 

170 

1 1-56 526 71 

180 

1 J 4-1*57 414 56 


+ 0-04 441 98 
_ 0 684 86 

- 3 303 24 

- 1 147 99 
+ 1 902 00 
+ 1 863 17 

- 0 562 84 
_ 1 817 26 
_ 0 481 32 

4- 1 284 74 
I + 1 092 20 
1 _ 0 533 23 


190 

200 

300 

400 

500 

600 


+ 1*57 041 97 
1*56 83b 23 
1*57 ObS 11 

1*57 211 49 
1*57 256 59 
1*57 246 12 


_ 1 240 25 
_ 0 193 48 
+ 0 998 61 


4- 


0 710 98 
0 514 88 
0 031 96 


+ 0 478 12 
_ 0 713 21 
-t- 0 701 11 

— 0 479 65 
4- 0 140 94 
4 0 200 65 
— O’OO 443 21 


700 1 1*57 199 39 
BOO 1 1*57 135 51 
900 I 1*57 072 15 

1000 ; 1*57 023 31 

2000 i 1*57 097 98 

3000 j 1*57 112 15 

4000 ’ 1*57 097 89 

5000 i 1*57 076 54 

6000 ; 1*57 064 57 

7000 1 1*57 067 32 

8000 I 1*57 078 81 

9000 ! 1*57 088 39 

1*57 089 15 
1*57 082 20 
1*67 080 63 


10,000 
1 1,000 
100,000 

1,000,000 

10,000,000 

100 , 000,000 


1*57 079 54 
1*57 079 64 
41*57 079 63 


+ 0-00 

524 95 

_ 

437 84 


333 22 


212 40 

_ 

093 20 


007 64 

-f 

077 88 

+ 

111 82 

+ 

110 86 

+ 

082 63 

+ 

046 51 ! 

1 + 

007 32 

_ 

017 08 

_ 

019 76 


007 13 

+ 

007 24 

+ 

012 47 

+ 

006 84 


003 06 

— 

008 72 

+ 

000 04 

- 

000 04 


4 000 00 
40-00 000 00 
0-0 
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, Tabc-s XL — Maxima and Minima Talnes of the Sine-int^raJt. 




4f, 

# 

jgiC^>-| 


4^ 


• 4?.- 


% 

>0‘£8 

114 

07 

21 

■ 

40*01 

515 

07 

60 

-0*00 

636 

57 

350 


WO 

090 

95 


. - — 

IS 

264 

47 

22 

— 

01 

446 

26 

51 

+ 

624 

09 1 

351 

4 


So 

69 

z 

4 

30 

396 

56 

23 

4 

01 

383 

43 

60 

- 

630 

49 1 

400 



79 

m 

‘ 4 



07 

863 

54 

24 

__ 

01 

325 

83 

61 

+ 

521 

79 i 

401 

4 


79 

m 

S 

-f 

06 

316 

85 

25 

-f 

01 

272 

83 

70 

— 

454 

71 1 

450 

— 


70 

74 

6 

— 

05 

276 

24 

26 

- 

01 

223 

90 

71 

-f 

448 

31 i 

451 

4- 


70 

58 

? 

+ 

04 

528 

92 

27 

+ 

01 

178 

60 

80 



397 

87 1 

600 



63 

66 

8 

_ 

03 

966 

50 

28 

— 

01 

136 

53 

81 

+ 

392 

96 

501 

4- 


63 

S3 

9 

4 

03 

528 

06 

29 

4- 

01 

097 

36 

90 

- 

353 

67 1 

600 

— 


53 

05 

10 



03 

176 

72 

1 30 

_ 

01 

060 

79 i 

i 91 

4- 

349 

78 i 

601 

4- 


52 

96 

11 

+ 

Of 

888 

93 

: 31 


01 

026 

59 ! 

i 100 

— 

318 

30 

700 

— 


45 

47 

If 


Of 

648 

88 

‘ 32 i 

1 i 


00 

994 

52 ; 

1 101 


315 

15 ; 

701 

4- 


45 

41 

13 

+ 

02 

445 

62 

33 ! 

+ 

00 

964 

40 ■ 

1 150 

__ 

212 

20 

800 

_ 


39 

79 

14 

~ 

02 

271 

31 

' 34 i 

— 

00 

936 

04 

! 151 

4- 

210 

80 

801 i 

4- 


39 

74 

15 

4- 

02 

120 

16 

35 i 

: 

00 

909 

31 i 

i 200 

! 

159 

15 

900 

— 


35 

37 

1 16 i 



01 

987 

87 

36 ; 

1 

00 

884 

06 

! 201 

i + 

158 

36 

901 i 

4 


35 

33 



01 

871 

10 

37 

-f 

00 

860 

17 

250 


127 

32 

j 1000 i 

— 


31 

83 

1 1 

- 

01 

767 

29 

38 

1 “ 

00 

837 

54 

, 251 

1 + 

126 

82 

1001 

+ 


31 

80 

1 19 1 

+ 

01 

674 

38 

39 

i 

00 

816 

07 

i 300 

■ 

106 

10 i 

2000 

_ 


15 

92 

j : 

! “ 

0*01 

590 

75 ; 

! 

40 


0-00 

795 

67 ! 

; 301 

i 40-00 

105 

75 

2001 

4- 

0*00 15 

91 


Table XII. — Maxima and Minima Values of the Cosine-integral. 


X, 

■ 

f,- XTT 


! 

Ci^ 


X 

CifJ 



Ci^. 

1 

4-0-4 

720 

007 

39 

-0-0 

163 

149 

77 

40-0 

082 

667 

; 501 

4 0-0 

012 

707 

3 

_ 

•1 

984 

0/6 

41 


1 55 

198 

79 

— 

80 

574 

i 599 

— 

10 

628 

5 

+ 

•1 

237 

723 

43 

— 

147 

986 

99 

— 

64 

300 

! 601 

! 

4- 

10 

593 

7 


-0 

895 

640 

45 

4* 

141 

415 

101 

+ 

63 

027 

' 699 

_ 

09 

108 

9 

+ 

•0 

700 

653 

47 


135 

401 

119 

— 

53 

494 

, 701 

4 - 

09 

082 

11 


•0 

575 

Oil 

49 

4- 

129 

879 

121 

4 - 

52 

610 

799 

— 

07 

968 

13 

4- 

•0 

487 

422 

51 

_ 

124 

789 

139 

_ 

45 

798 

801 

+ 

07 

948 

15 


•0 

422 

916 

53 


120 

082 ' 

141 

4 - 

45 

148 

899 

— 

07 

081 

17 

4 

•0 

373 

449 

' 55 i 

— 

115 

718 ; 

159 

— 

40 

038 

901 

4- 

07 

066 

19 


•0 

334 

321 

' 57 1 

4 - 

111 

660 S 

1 I6l 

4 - 

39 

540 

' 999 

_ 

06 

373 

21 

4 

•0 

302 

601 

' 69 1 

— 

107 

877 

I 179 


35 

564 

! 1001 

4- 

06 

360 

23 


•0 

276 

371 

,! 61 1 

4 - 

104 

341 ; 

181 

+ 

35 

171 

1099 

— 

05 

793 

25 

4 

•0 

254 

320 

:! 63 ! 

-~ 

101 

030 . 

199 

; _ 

31 

990 i 

; 1101 

4- 

05 

782 

27 


*0 

235 

525 

'1 65 i 

4- 

097 

923 : 

201 

! 4- 

31 

672 i 

i 1199 

— 

05 

310 

29 i 

4 

•0 

219 

314 

i| : 

— 

095 

001 ; 

299 


21 

291 j 

: 1201 

1 

4* 

05 

301 

i 

31 i 


*0 

205 

189 

i 69 ^ 

4 

092 

248 : 

301 

+ 

21 

150 ! 

! 1299 ^ 

_ 

04 

901 

33 1 

4- 

•0 

192 

772 

'i 71 : 

~ 

089 

650 i 

399 

— 

15 

955 i 

■ 1301 


04 

893 

35 i 


•0 

181 

771 

73 : 

-f 

087 

195 ! 

401 

4- 

15 

876 i 

i 1399 

— 

04 

551 

37 

40-0 

171 

958 

i j 

i ] 

-0*0 

084 

870 j 

499 

-0-0 

012 

758 ^ 

1 1401 

4-0-0 

004 

544 
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The Cosine-mtegMd Curve, t/=CS a?. 



Ifote added July 30, 1870. 

Professor Oppekmann, of Copenhagen, who was present at the reading of this paper, 
shortly afterwards presented to the Eoyal Society two pamphlets, “ Tahulse logarithmi 
integralis, anctore L. Stekbeeg, Malmogiae, Pars I. 1861, Pars II. 1867,” containing 
-Talnes of lilO* from ^= — 15 to ^=3‘5 at intervals of *01 to 18 places of decimals; 
the arguments differ therefore from those in this paper by the modulus of the common 
logarithms as a factor. From a reference in the second of these tracts the author 
found that Tables of Sio^, Ci^’, Ei^, and Ei{ — a:) from 0 to 1 at intervals of *01 and 
from 1 to 7*5 at intervals of OT, had been computed by Beetschjteider, and published 
in the 6th volume of Schlomilch's ‘Zeitschrift fiir Mathematik und Physik/ The 
referee recommended the comparison of the parts common to these Tables and those 
given in this paper ; this has been made, and the following errors have been found in 
Beetschkeibee’s values : — 

li^ for «=0*34 should be — 0T3036 32936 instead of — OT3030 32936 
lie-- for a=:l'9 should be -0-05620 43781 : instead ol-0‘05620 43780: 

« j H j li I a j si « 

4-9 1 37-33237 06037 :| -0*00121 14833. 1 18*66679 10435 : 1 1*56963 89381 
should be 

4*9 1 37*33245 06037 : | -0*00129 14833 .j 18*66687 10435 :| 1*56955 89381 
the error previouly alluded to in Ei( — 5) is corrected in this paper. 

Beetschneibee has indicated by dots certain limits between which the eleventh figure 
must he, and the agreement between these and the eleventh figure in the Tables V. to 
VIII. was so close, tbat it seemed worth while to retain this %ure, on the underselling 
that it may be in error to the extent of a unit. 
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XU- ]^emrSm on Sdm Fh^ies , — IL The FemUom mi Arms rf ths S^oU 
ekmmi M Km during the gears 1864, 1865, 1866, also the 8fottf^ Arm of 
the Bw^s ridhle dish from the commencement of 1832 to Mag 186i- Mg 
Wabbem Be La Bue, Esg,^ M.C.L, Y.P.R.B., F,B.AM., Balfotjs StPEWAEf, Msg,, 
LL.l)., F,MA.B., Superintendent of the Kew Observatory,, and BewjamiS' 

I^E^r, Fsg,, F,M.A.S. 


Beceived February 15, — Read March 10, 1870. 


20. In a paper presented to the Society and published in the Philosophical Tran^ictions 
for 1869 (yoI. clix. p, 1), we have given a full description of the method adopted by us 
for ascertaining the positions and areas of the various sun-spots observed at Kew, and 
we have likewise, in Tables IT. and III. of that paper, ghen the areas and the positions 
determined after the method described by us, for the various sun-spots of the years 1862 
and 1863. In the present paper we gbe the same elements for the years 1864, 1865, 
and 1 806, forming Tables II. and III., so that these Tables in our present paper form 
a continuation of the Tables bearing the same number in our previous paper. 

We ha\e stated elsewhere that Hoprath Schwabe, of Dessau, had \ery generously 
put into our hands the valuable collection of drawings of the solar disk made by him 
during the course of about forty lears, and thus it became an object of importance to 
us to fix upon some method of testing the \aiue of these drawings, and of extracting 
from them what infoimation they might contain. 

Method of examination lyf Schwabe’s drawings. 

21. A cursory inspection of these drawings revealed the existence of several progressive* 
stages in accuracy of delineation, from the time of their commencement in 1825 to that 
of their termination in 1867. By the commencement of the year 1832 the indefatigable 
observer had evidently matured his system to such an extent as to give (no doubt, witk 
considerable precision) the shape and area of each group, although it was not until the 
cemmencement of 1840 that he had finally fixed upon that exceedingly good system of 
delineation which he thenceforth pursued up to the time when he discontinued his 
observations. 

Between the latter part of 1832 and the beginning of 1840 the circle representing the 
solar disk had in these drawings a diameter equal to 2*08 inches nearly, while after 1840 
this was very slightly increased, being sometimes as great as 2T5 inches. There was 
^us no material alteration in the scale from the latter part of 1832 up to the end of 
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tke series ; and although in the beginning of 18S2 the size of &e disk was digh% 
being about 1 ‘80 inch, we have thought it unnecessary to take account of this. We 
ha'?e therefore supposed that for all the obsen^ations of Schwabe discussed in Ibis 
research the scale of delineation remained unaltered. 

Previous to 1840 the disk was divided into four quarters by a vertical and horizontal 
diameter, but after 1840 there were drawn in addition four other lines forming a square 
inscribed in the circle, and having horizontal and vertical sides, and this square was by 
means of the two diameters cut into four smaller squares. It is possible that by this 
swran^ment the position of a group on the solar disk might he more accurately ascer- 
tained; nevertheless we have not hesitated to commence onr research from the ytear 
1832. 

22. From 1832 to 1854 Schwabe has the merit of being the only systematic obseiv’er 
of the solar disk. In November 1853 Carkingtox began his ohse3*\ations, while in 
February 1862 the Kew Heliograph was in regular operation under the direction of 
Mr. Waeeex He La Etje. Adopting the photographic pictures taken with the Kew 
instrument as the standard of accuracy, we have already shown that Carrixgton s results 
are almdst equally trustworthy. It will therefore be necessaiy' to compare Scshwabe’s 
results with those of Carbingtox and with the Kew series in order to test their accuracy. 

23. In reducing Schwabe’s drawings we proceeded in the following manner. Selecting 
mi arbitrary scale, the same individual measured in terms of the scale the area of every 
group given by Schwabe, and occasionally during the operation (which occupied some 
time) he took pains to ascertain that his mode of estimation remained unaltered. We 
were thus furnished with a series of results which were probably affected throughout 
with the same personal peculiarity, but which, being founded upon an arbitraiy scale, it 
was necessaiw to connect by means of a proper multiplier with that scale wliich we have 
hitherto adopted, of which the unit is one-millionth of the sun’s visible lieinisphero. 

24. The following Table will elucidate this step in the process of reduction. 

Table IV. — Comparison of results derived from Schwabe by the arbitrary scale, with 
amuitaneous results derived from Carringtox's ohsenations and from the Kew 
series- 


Date. i Sohwabe. | Carrington. 

Date. 

Setwabe. > Kew. 

1864. i * 

Dpc. 1-3 5 ' 2*7 i 305 

Nov. 16-30 9 5 : 565 

Sept. 3-35 ...! 3*4 i S15 

Sept. 36-30 ...... 2-3 j 138 ; 

1859. ' ! i 

Dec. 1-3 5 .1 18-3 1 3233 | 

Dec. 16-31... ...... i 16 4 j 3060 

i 53*5 3305 5 

1862. 

April 20 to May 1 

1863. 

Jan. 1-15 

Jan. 16-31 

I May 3-15 

i Mav 16-31...... 

3D9 

21-6 

15*7 

13-5 

33*3 

76*0 

i 

698 

3511 

901 

633 

813 

1 4S44 


From the left-hand series we derive 65 as the multiplier to be applied to Schwabe^s 
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accc^iing to the ^Miiwrf iscale, have been miitiplied in otdm to bidng 
to with the JKew scale, of which the unit is one^miflionth of the sun’s ?nAle 

heihisphece. 

25. Apptying this multiplier to each of the fortnightly results from ScmwiJai 
bited in Table IV., and considering Caebington and Kew" as absolutely accurate, we cdj^n 
tbe following Table, which gives a general idea of the trustworthiness of a fortm^M’s 
observation of Schwabe. 


Table V. 


Xo. of series. 

j Date. 

Schwabe X 60. 

standard. 

1. 

i 1854. 

1 Dec. 1-15 

162 

105 

2. 

; Nov. 16-30 

570 

565 

3. 

1 Sept. 1-15 

i SepL 16-SO 

1 1859. 

Dec. 1-15 

204 

215 

4. 

5. 

138 

1092 

138 

1222 

1 6. 

1 Dec. 16-31.... 

984 

1060 


1 1862. 

j April 20 to Mav 1 

1863. ‘ 

: Jan. 1-15 

714 

1 

I 698 

8. 

1296 

1511 

' 9. 

j Jan. 16-31 

942 

' 901 

JO. 

I Muv 1-15 

1 810 

i 622 

11. 

May 16-31 

1 798 

, 812 


This is we think a very satisfactory result, showing that the mean spotted area derived 
from a single fortnight of Schwabe is never probably far from the truth. 

If instead of a single fortnight we take the mean of six fortnights, w^e derive the fol- 
lowing Table : — 


Table VI. 


Series, 

i 

Schwabe, 

mean of G fortnights. 

Standard, ' 

mean of 0 fortnights. 

' 1-6 

525 

551 i 

2-7 

617 

649 1 

3-8 

i 738 

907 ! 

4-9 

1 861 

921 1 

9-10 

! 973 

1002 1 

10-11 

* 

924 

934 


which exhibits the very great trustworthiness of the means of six fortnights, or three 
months of Schwabe’s observations. 

26. We ought to add that, in estimating the spotted area of the various groups from 
Schwabb’s pictures, we applied an approximate multiplier on account of foreshortmiing 
wiuHi .#ke group was nemr the limb ; but this was a part of tbe process on which we 

3h2 
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were not safficienfly predse to warrant rery great refinement in tJie mode of estoatang 
to foreshortening. We have not therefore attempted to make n^ of oba^ 

vations for the purpose of determining whether there be any law regulating the l^l»- 
viour with regard to increase or diminution of the groups as toy pass across the diA 
of the sun, such as we have elsewhere attempted to deduce from Oaeeikoton’s observa- 
tions, but we have confined ourselves to estimations of the spotted area of the whole 
visible disk. 

We ought also to add that, in preparing our fortnightly mean values, those for the 
days in which the sun’s disk was not observed, were obtained by interpolation, so that 
in Table Y. the differences between the fortnights of Schwabe’s series and simultaneous 
fortnights of CAEEi^fGTON’s and of the Kew series may be partly accounted for by the 
fact that the days of observations at Dessau were not the same as those in this country. 
In fine, the differences registered in the Table include the uncertainty occasioned by 
interpolation, as well as that occasioned by the method of observation. 

Descrij^tion of Tables and Plate. 

27. In addition to fortnightly values we have given three-monthly values for everj- 
fortnight, each of the latter being the mean of the three fortnightly values which 
precede, and of the three which follow it. 

We have given these three-monthly means in addition to the fortnightly means, inas- 
much as our experience has led us to conclude that in the former while we get rid of 
ffuctuations of extremely small period, we yet preserve the most striking peculiarities 
which characterize the progress of solar disturbance. 

These three-monthly means fonn the curve in black which accompanies this paper. 

* The dotted curve is obtained from the black by a simple process of equalization ana- 
logous to that described by the Astronomer Royal (Phil. Trans. 1863, p. 619), that is 
to say, the middle points of the various inclined black lines were joined together forming 
a curve of a smooth character, which by a repetition of the same process gave us the 
dotted line which indicates the larger or so-called eleven-yearly period of solar disturbance. 

Tu Table VII. we have the various fortnightly means forming the first column for 
each year, and the three-monthly means forming the second column. For convenience’ 
sake, in the margin of this Table each month is supposed to be capable of division, without 
much error, into four weeks ending on the 7th, the 14th, the 21st, and the 28th days of 
the month. The single fortnightly values are assumed to correspond in epoch to the 
7th and 21st days, while the three-monthly values on the other hand correspond to the 
14th and 28th. All those fortnightly values inclosed in brackets without an asterisk 
are interpolated. Those inclosed in brackets, and having an asterisk, are derived from 
Schwabe’s observations ; they occur during the time when CAKEiKGTOif had left off and 
before the Kew series had regularly commenced, and also during to time when to Kew 





mm » fee p^is of rmoml froaa. Mr. Be -Li. -Epi's ot^rratey at 
fe'fe© Kew 

Tk$ Bp to fee mi. of 1853 are those of Scotabe, those fee b^io* 

of 1854 to fee end of 1860 are those of CuaEmeTOir, wh£e fee remaindfir con^itete 
fee Kew mdm, with the exception of those bracketed and having an asterisk, which are 
derived hom Schwabe. t . 

In Table VIII. we have for every fortnight (beginning with January 14th of each ymr) 
fee readings of the equalized curve or feat exhibited by a dotted lina It is prop^ to 
remark that, in order to obtain these readings, this curve was first laid down on a very 
much la^er scale than that exhibited in the accompanying Plate. 

Results of Reduction, 

28. From Table VIII. we obtain the following epochs for the minima and maxima of 
the longer period of solar disturbances : — 

Minimum Nov. 28, 1833 

Maximum Dec. 21, 1836 

Minimum Sept. 21, 1843 

Maximum Nov. 14, 184T 

Minimum April 21, 1856 

Maximum Sept. 7, 1859 

Minimum Feb. 14, 1867 

We deduce from these numbers, in the first instance, the fact of the variability of fee 


length of the whole period 

Thus w'e have from first to second minimum 9*81 years. 

from second to third „ 12*58 years. 

from third to fourth „ 10*81 years. 

Mean of the three periods . . . 11*07 years. 


Secondly, we see that in all of the three cases the time from a minimum to fee next 
maximum is less than that from a maximum to the next minimum, — a fact which has, 
we think, been previously noticed by Sir J. Hebschel. Thus the time from the first 
minimum to the next maximum is 3*06 years, and from the first maximum to the second 
minimum 6*75 years. In like manner that from the second minimum to the next maxi« 
mnm is 4T4 years, and from the second maximum to the third minimum 8*44 ymrs. 
Finally, the time from the third minimum to the third maximum is 3*37 years, and from 
fee third maximum to the fourth minimum 7*44 years. We see again that the second 
curve, which was longer in period as a whole than either of the other tw^o, manifests this 
excess in each of its branches, that is to say, its left or ascending branch is larger as a 
whole than the same branch of the other tw^o curves, and the same takes place for the 
second or descending branch. On the other hand, the maximum of this curve is not so 
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iffl llie a]^pgratace ia aE the three cm^m o£ a seiMadary maxiamia m 
hmn<ii; aad this peculiarity has iaduced us to compare the solar cuwas with ihe 
of h^ghtae^ of two ¥ariable stos, Eie ^eculiariti^ of wMch hare beea weE djetomftl^ 
We with ftds purpose the light-curve of B. Sagittae (Plate XXXI, Mg. 1) d^r- 

by BAXSEBSii^L, showiag like the sun s spot-curve a seconda^ maarimuia ia Mm 
i^oad bMLch of the curve ; and we also exhibit the light-curve erf ^ Lyrse (fig. 2) deto- 
miaed by Pogsok from the observations of Aegeianbeb, exhibiting two maxima, which 
m% however, both of the same value as well as can be estimated. 

2&. We wene induced to imagine ftom our preliminary researches that tte amount of 
^potted arm may possibly be influenced by the positions of the planets in such a wiy as 
h> mhibit excessive solar action when two influential planets are together at the same 
ecliptical longitude ; we therefore resolved to test this hypothesis by the series of results 
which we have just described. As the two most influential combinations, we have 
elected that of Venus and Jupiter, and that of Venus and Mercury. "With regard to 
the former combination, or that of Venus and Jupiter, as the period is about eight 
months, the influence, if any, would not be materially equalized by the three-monthly 
mmns, and it might therefore be expected to appear in the black curve which represents 
ihe^ means, separated to a great extent from any influence of shorter period, such as 
that due to conjunctions of Mercury and Venus. 

Any influence due to the relative positions of Jupiter and Venus might therefore be 
supposed to show itself in the curve of three-monthly means, and any due to the rela- 
rive positions of Venus and Mercury in the fortnightly curves. 

Viewing, therefore, the dotted curve as the normal line which equalizes all the me- 
qualities of short period, including that which may be due to the relative positions of 
Jupiter and Venus, we have laid down the departures of the black curve from the dott^ 
<me for every fortnight of the whole series of observations ; and joining aE these into a 
cmrve, we have found from it the united values of the departures corregionding to those 
times when Venus and Jupiter were between 0° and 30'’ of one another, or betwemi 30® 
and 00% be^een 60° mid 90% and so on. 

There are in aE fifty-four periais. 

SO. In Eke manner, if we take the three-monthly curves as ^u^zing any influ^^ 
due to the relative positions of Venus and Mercury, and lay down the dej^tures of tiie 
fortnghtly means from the corresponding three-monthly m^ns, we are thus fumi^iM 
with another set of departures which we may suppoi^ likely to exhibit any influsa^ 
due to the relative positions of Venus and Mercury. But these departures of very 
dmrt period wiU no doubt embody, as weE as inequaEties due to pl^tical causes, othe» 
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We bme mdeaToured to eliminate tlie efltect of to soaree of inequity 'hf 
lomng meam Btkppom^ for instance, that the departnres for the beginning ef me 

^ MIows : — 


(1) 

January 

7 . . 

+ 194 

(2) 


21 . . 

— 66 

(3) 

February 

7 . . 

- 68 

W 


21 . . 

+ 36 

(5) 

March 

7 . . . 

+228 

(6) 


21 . . . 

- 13 


we should, by taking the mean of (1) and (2) of (2) and (3), and so on, form a second 
series as follows : — 


January 14 . . . . -f- 64 

28 ... . - 67 
February 14 . . . . — 16 

* 28 ... . +132 

March 14 ... . +107 


If this operation be repeated once more, we obtain results which, without any further 
attempt at equalization, may be formed into a series of short-period cui'ves, which may 
he taken to be due to some physical cause, and from which we may hope to discover 
traces of the action of Mercury if such exist. 

We have, as in the previous case, taking this curve as our basis, found the united de- 
partures for those times when Mercury and Venus are between 0° and 30^ of one another, 
between 30° and 60', and so on. There are in all ninety periods of this nature. 

31. The results of our investigation regarding planetary influence are exhibited in tihe 
following Table : — 

Table VI a. 




Angular separation 
between 

Bxeess or 

defejieney. 

Jupiter and Venus. 

1 Venus and Mercury. 

a and 

36 

+ 881 

i ' 

j 4 -I 875 

30 


66 

- 66 

- 139 

60 


96 

— 452 

-1665 

1 90 


im 

- 579 

—2355 

IM 


156 

— 765 

—2318 

150 

„ 

180 ! 

— 7S9 

-1604 

186 


216 i 

- 893 

— 481 

fiO 

99 

246 j 

— 752 

+ 547 

M4 

4> 

276 j 

— m3 

+■ 431- 

1 m 


306 1 

+ 76 

+ 228 

1 3m 

t> 

336 # ? 

+ 486 

+ 1318 

( 336 

i 

fj 

366 j 

-fll34 

+ 2m 
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Vmiis aa ex<^ of solar actiTity when these two planets are together, ted a d^- 
aen(^ when they are aj^rt, and that the same kind of mflnence, slightly modifiM la 
form, is exhibited in the ca^ of Venns and Mercury. 

PosTSCEiPT {added 6th March). — ^Received March 10, 1870. 

Since writing the abore we have thought it worth while to investigate, after the 
mminer we have described, the influence, if any, npon solar disturbance of the restive 
positions of Mercury and Jupiter, and also that of Mercury alone in its varying distances 
from the sun, and we have obtained the follomng results : — 

Table VI 5. 

Angtdar separation* between Mercury and bis Perihelion Mercury and Ju^ter. 

^ Q (Perihelion =0). 


0 and 

30 

- 380 

—227 

30 „ 

60 

-1188 

-317 

60 „ 

90 

-1287 

-594 

00 „ 

120 

-1262 

-714 

320 „ 

150 

-1208 

-508 

150 „ 

180 

-1027 

-491 

180 „ 

210 

- 519 

-416 

210 „ 

240 

-f 430 

-189 

240 „ 

270 

+1082 

- 25 

2T0 „ 

300 

+1436 

-f 154 

O 

O 

CO 

330 

+1282 

+ 164 

330 „ 

3G0 

+ 586 

— 45 


The numbers in the above Table are smaller than those in the Tables already given ; 
hut this may be owing to the method of equalization we have adopted, which will neces- 
sarily tell very greatly in small periods. 

Nevertheless there appears to be a certain amount of likeness between the march of 
the numbers in the four periods which we have investigated, namely, those of Venus 
and Jupiter, Venus and Mercury, Mercury and his Perihelion, and Mercury and 
Jupiter. 

We desire to record this rather as a result brought out by a certain specified method 
of treating the material at our disposal, than as a fact from which we are at present 
prepared to draw conclusions. As the investigation of these and similar phenomena 
proceeds it may be hoped that much light will be thrown upon the causes of sun-spot 
periodicity. 

July 11, 1870. — Sir J. Hekschel has kindly permitted us to append the following 
remarks which he has made upon the foregoing paper : — 

* In all the abore Tables equal angles have been supposed to bo* described in equal times ; thefe -wiH be a 
i^ght correction on this account for Mercmy and his Perihdion. 
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m point ol time of the occurrence of the maximum of maculiferoui excitement 
before the middle of the total period which the present rapidly mcreasing number of 
spots actually in prc^ess seems to promise fully to cx>nfirm for the period (186€'6— 
1877*T) ; aud here I cannot help observing that although the lengths of the three pmods ^ 
here embracjed vary between 9*81 and 12*68 years, yet the mean of the three is almost 
exactly 11*1, and this agrees with the whole course of the solar history since 1800, 
which was a year of maximum. Another point of much interest is the evaltiation of 
the spotted area in numerical aliquots of the solar surface, showing to how very smaB 
an extent the sun is entitled to the character of a variable star (in so far at least as dimi- 
nution and increase of illuminated area are to be regarded as causes of variability). The 
total fluctuation arising from this cause it appears does not exceed about 2000 parts 
in a million, or about part of the total light, which in estimating the brightness 
of a star would be quite inappreciable*. The tendency to a double maximum, an 
earlier and a later, pointed out as analogous to those observed in (3 Lyrse and R. Sagittae, 
it may be worth noticing, has a similar though less strongly marked analogous feature 
in the light curve of Argus, as laid down for a periodic variation sixty-seven years in 
duration by Professor Loomis, which presents a subordinate maximum {followed by a 
rather marked depression) at about the twenty-sixth year, the principal one being 
deferred to the forty-fourth of the total period ; and this law is observed in three suc- 
cessive periods/’ 

It has also been suggested to us by Sir W. Thomson, in connexion with that part of 
our paper which refers to the possible connexion between sun-spots and planetary posi- 
tion, to take arbitrary periods, viz. three-fourths of the planetary period, which we have 
taken, and to compare the results of these with the results derived in our paper. We 
have done this in the case of Venus and Jupiter, and also in that of Venus and Mercury, 
and have obtained the following numbers ; — 


Three-fourths of the period 

Three-fouiths of the period 

of Venus and Jupiter. 

of Venus and Mercury. 

-117 

- 184 

-287 

- 754 

-694 

-1621 

-631 

-1196 

-461 

4 567 

-140 

41764 

4-441 

4 848 

4310 

- 466 

-139 

- 605 


* We have not lost sight tiie very small amount of variation in flie brightue^ of the solar surfa^ alMhutahle 
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,mm boll lesi marked thm tie oorr^ondmg eurr^ derived from lie ftdl pecio^ 
idtboogh ike number of scries sttmmed togelier bas been increa^ in tb© pmporlon of 
imr to liree- 

In eonclnsion, we may state that when we proposed that lie presmt ^ries of ob^rm» 
Ions should terminate in February 1872, we were under the impression that the period 
was nearer ten than eleven years. The results of this paper would tend to show that the 
^riod is over eleven years ; nevertheless we do not propose an extension of our series, 
Ibr we think liat the maximum wiU probably be reached before the proposed termi- 
malon. 

We ought also to state that in all probability the disturbances which we have hitherto 
rostered are only those which occur in the lower regions of the sun's atmosphere. It 
is therefore our intention to supplement our research on sun-spots with an evaluation of 
faculae or bright patches, which are also signs of solar disturbance, but which occur 
in the higher and not in the lower regions of the solar atmosphere. The best method 
of doing this is at present engaging our attention. 


to tke Tariation in the number of spots, and we have had it in contemplation to make direct observations of 
vaxiabiliiy in th.e actinism of the sun in order to ascertain whether the period of greatest brightness is or is not 
^incAient with that of the maximum of spotted area ; for it is not improbable that the sun may be the most 
brihiaat when most spotted. 

A thorough examination of the solar photographs will no doubt do much to elucidate the subject, but 
th^ have the disadvantage of only representing with the greatest distinctness the faculm which are nearest the 
limb ; on the other hand direct actinic observations are interfered with by the ever varying conditions of the 
atmosphere, and also by the variations of the sun s meridian altitude, so that it will be necessary to com- 
Mm both methods of observation. 
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I. 

n. 

I. 
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I. 

n. 

I. 
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I. 
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Janaary 7. 

72 


12 


18 


132 


930 
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14. 





183 


135 


249 



1195 


2083 

m. 

318 


294 


6 


66 


1134 


2412 


f8. 




165 


95 


298 


1193 


1983 

Fehruaiy' 7. 

210 


102 


276 


354 


1350 



2028 



14. 



450 


152 


96 


222 


1205 


18^ 

21. 

726 


282 


258 


246 


1944 


2052 


28. 


509 


153 


98 


329 


1314 


3693 

March ... 7- 

666 


132 


6 


486 


954 


1272 


14. 



477 


106 


97 


445 


1380 


1436 

21. 

708 


90 


12 



48 


918 


1128 


28. 


543 



92 


51 


539 


1390 


1203 

April 7* 

426 


18 


30 


774 


1584 


1266 


14. 


530 


55 



27 



563 


1290 


1027 

21. 

126 


12 



0 


762 


1530 


870 


28. 


489 


33 


38 

... 

633 


1356 



926 

Mav 7* 

606 


18 


0 


9I8 


1410 


630 


14, 


434 



18 


68 


684 


1444 



984 

21, 

648 


60 


114 


390 


1344 


996 


28. 


395 


36 


72 


683 


1448 


982 

June 7* 

420 


0 


72 


906 


1350 


966 


14. 


388 


37 


86 


723 


j 1465 



956 

21. 

378 


0 


192 


354 


1446 


1176 


1 28. 


304 



30 


87 



771 


1400 

...... 

972 

; Juiv 7. 

192 


: 126 


; 54 


768 



: 16O8 


1 1254 


14. 


i 199 


31 

1 

i 72 


j 941 


j 1360 


930 

i 21. 

84 . 

1 

i 18 : 


: 84 

1 

‘ 1002 

i 

1632 


i 714 

i 

i 28. 


; 150 

i 

47 


, 85 

1 

; 1058 


j 1317 


935 1 

■ August ... 7. 

: 102 


: 12 


’ 6 

! 

;[1206] 


' 1020 

1 

' [726] 

i 

! H. 


: 88 


65 


91 

' 1233 


1214 


862 i 

1 21. 

! 18 


■ 30 


24 


[1410] 


; 1104 


744 


i 28. 


72 


75 


87 


1220 


1153 


754 ; 

; September 7. 

126 


96 


i 150 


1 1608 


1092 


996 


j 14. 


79 


79 


166 


! 1224 


1208 


903 ; 

1 21. 

c 


108 


228 


; 1404 


828 


738 

1 

i 28. 


96 


99 


197 


1235 


1267 


953 j 

! October 7. 

: 96 


186 


30 


690 


1242 


606 

1 

1 14. 


118 


98 


241 


. 1212 


1369 


911 : 

21. 

■ 126 


42 


558 


; 1026 


1962 


1608 


28. 


137 


123 


248 


1105 


, 1497 


ion 1 

November 7* 

, 204 


132 


192 : 


1272 


1374 


3026 , 

^ ...... i 

14. 


164 


106 i 


; 


: 1012 


; 1694 1 


i 1113 j 

21. 

i 150 


24 . 


288 


1272 


j 1716 


; 4^ ^ 

[ ...... i 

^28. 


: 150 


78 1 


311 1 


; 1052 ■ 


i 1841 ; 


1466 ; 

December 7* 

240 


246 ; 


192 


966 


[18603; 

1 

1596 


14. 


i 178 

i 

72 


229 


1 1070 


1916 


1376 

21. 

168 


6 i 


504 


846 


2010 


1350 


28. 


161 

1 

1 

96 


256 


1083 

I 
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1418 

1 


3 i2 
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n. 
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I. 

n. 
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n. 

I. 

n. 

I. 

n. 

Jaooary 7* 

2724 
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726 


276 


78 
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34. 
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965 


600 
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219 
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21. 

1862 


1362 


612 


168 


186 


i26 


28. 


1488 


941 


658 


277 


185 


m 

Febraaiy 7- 

1284 


1212 


960 


204 


228 


102 

76 

14. 

T-, 

1410 


941 


685 


211 


172 

...... 

21. 

1350 


1104 


408 


'222 


72 


6 


28, 


1138 


895 


648 


241 


208 


53 

Mareh ... 7. 

1158 


678 


774 


246 


294 


60 


14. 


1103 

i 

774 


635 


275 


216 


70 

21. 

882 


I 558 


630 


150 


174 


12 


28. 


1082 

I 

670 


621 


382 


193 


104 

April...... 7- 

1092 


1 456 


504 


456 


294 


12 


14. 


1032 


59 1 


636 


440 


199 


140 

21. 

852 


636 


634 


372 


228 


228 



28. 


983 


585 


607 


483 


191 

306 

151 

May 7. 

1158 


588 


876 


846 


96 



14. 


945 


581 


549 


533 


206 


159 

21. 

1050 


630 


498 


670 


108 


222 


28. 


883 


640 


513 


518 


183 



lei 

June 7. 

864 


642 


600 


504 


246 



126 


14. 


923 


632 


506 


474 


155 


139 

21. i 

654 



534 


282 


450 


264 


60 


28.1 


820 


705 


462 


361 


195 


103 j 

July 7. 

720 


810 


288 


366 


156 

j 

24 

; 

14, 


747 


898 


466 


! 333 i 


j 202 

96 

90 ; 

21. 

1092 


588 


i 492 


108 


1 60 


1 

69 i 

28. 

August ... 7. 

14. 

540 

769 

1026 

1003 

612 

543 

168 

305 j 

336 

212 

90 

729 

1159 

608 

’ 323 

176 

61 1 

21. 

612 


1788 


522 


402 


150 


I 144 

1 

28. 


701 


1133 


618 


327 


197 


73 

September 7. 

996 


1272 


1062 


336 


306 

j 

1 f 


14. 


663 


1162 


635 


336 


257 


57 

21. 

414 


1470 


672 


658 


48 

1 

* 12 


28, 


682 


1076 


665 


351 


282 ! 


76 

October... 7* 

552 


654 


348 


390 


282 


96 


14. 


667 


855 


690 


304 


306 


92 

21. 

864 


762 


594 


162 


420 


0 1 


28. 


638 


714 


567 


331 


284 


111 

November 7- 

654 


510 


792 


258 


486 


204 * 


14. 


662 


647 


546 


280 


301 


118 

21. 

522 


462 


672 


120 


294 


240 


28. 


€92 


559 


534 


228 


*279 


124 

December 7. 

822 

j 

426 


324 


498 


174 


114 


14. 


775 j 


534 


463 


232 


230 


148 

21. 

558 


468 


546 


252 


150 


54 


28. 

1 


868 j 


609 
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166 
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696 


936 
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108 
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414 


1146 


1158 


14. 
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493 


734 


1033 
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21. 

198 


924 


1260 


1278 


912 


1 28. 
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597 


786 


1070 


867 

j March ... 7. 

96 


576 


6I8 


1.332 


834 


1 


162 


651 


792 


961 


770 

‘ 21. 

144 


270 


864 


966 


696 


1 28. 


177 


662 


846 


852 


814 
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30 


1056 


612 


660 



504 


^ 14. 


172 


559 


724 


714 


796 

21. 

396 


726 


984 


384 


516 

1 

, 28. 


158 


547 


762 


397 
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May 7. 

198 


420 


738 


492 
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' 

14. 
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844 j 

1 21. 

168 


306 


528 


450 


804 

< 

* 28. 


191 


389 


647 


536 
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June 7. 

12 


504 


846 


430 


1068 

! 

. 14.1 
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307 
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1141 1 
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30 
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l 
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219 
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504 


677 
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144 


1524 

1 
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233 
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548 1 
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840 
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j 
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1 
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552 
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984 1 
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1 

306 
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j 

14. 


246 


231 
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1 
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239 
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1073 ! 
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84 


54 


870 

i 

1296 


408 ! 
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14. 


210 


262 
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1634 1 

! 
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21. 

36 


402 


966 


2046 



t 

28. 


153 
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6M 

I 

1*776 

1746 1 
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October... 7. 
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138 

! 

330 


1974 


1062 ! 
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129 


244 


562 


1687 

1 

1016 

21. 

150 


438 



306 


1644 


1428 1 


28. 


”127 


342 


584 


1674 


1106 

November 7. 

96 


258 


540 


1734 


696 


14. 


190 


381 


487 


1597 


1102 

21. 

108 


174 


360 


1428 


756 


28. 


212 


408 


505 


1543 
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December 7. 

72 


642 


1002 


1218 j 

1 

948 j 


14. 


254 


493 


627 

{ 
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1 

1244 
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414 
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384 
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348 
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1334 


698 
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734 
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1122 


618 


1368 
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282 


14. 


1215 


675 


863 


696 
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852 


564 


58. 


1151 


584 
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718 
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March ... 7. 

720 
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528 
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14. 
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545 


884 
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412 
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446 
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868 
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360 


14. 


816 


438 


681 


629 
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21. 

810 


366 


420 


618 


438 


28. 
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473 
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425 
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June...... 7. 

702 


762 


594 


402 


654 


14. 


743 


456 


585 


423 


473 

21. 

528 


462 
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318 


534 


28. 


682 


478 


488 


405 


483 

July 7. 

888 


528 


438 


252 


504 


14. 


615 


495 


523 


’351 


485 

21. 

660 


264 


336 


432 


348 


28. 


610 


453 


567 


362 
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August ... 7* 
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486 
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i 

408 j 


420 


14. 


624 


532 


597 

j 
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468 
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294 1 
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514 


596 


405 1 

1 
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September 7. 
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858 


468 : 
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14. 


594 


545 
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! 
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77 
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23 
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n. 

19 
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0 


19 
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28. 
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269 


9 


6l 
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252 


339 


35 
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741 


14. 



143 


264 


9 


55 


837 
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142 


133 


17 


5 


385 


28. 


185 


202 


13 


73 
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March ... 7. 

208 
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0 


2 


1279 


14, 
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99 


15 


76 
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0 


6 


837 


28. 
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47 


9 
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£> 


23 
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6 
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11 
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11 
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13 


1 


0 
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70 


7 


7 


212 


528 ! 

June 7. 

26 


11 


28 


144 


796 
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68 


7 


14 
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138 
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0 


66 
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5 


14 
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19 
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0 
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i 
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78 


5 


62 
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97 


0 


58 
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28. 
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3 


61 
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18 


0 


46 


1 289 


14. 
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3 


62 


297 


722 

21. 

22 


0 


285 


132 


889 

...... 

28. 


135 


7 


62 


316 


815 

September 7. 

^ 215 


0 


25 


603 


1448 


14. 


j 130 


20 


53 


338 


977 

21. 

* 138 


1 


2 


540 


556 


28. 

1 

i 140 


19 


53 


379 
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October 7. 
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20 


0 


330 


1364 

1 

14. 

1 

1 230 


20 


11 


374 


1241 
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70 


82 

1 
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1313 ' 


28. 


212 

i 

' 34 1 
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295 


1219 
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223 


12 


2 


1 295 [ 


1657 


14. 


196 


34 


14 ' 

1 1 

289 , 


1309 

21. 

565 


4 


36 j 


101 1 


1110 


28. 


229 


30 

i 

41 

...... 1 

468 


1489 

December 7* 

105 


82 


2 1 


129 ! 


1313 


14. 


322 

j 

17 

1 

43 ' 


469 . 


1510 

! 21. 

40 


2 1 


42 

...... ! 

’506 1 

i 

1098 


1 28. 


.341 

1 
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i 
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I 
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n. 
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I. 

n. 

January 7. 

2442 


442 


[1140*] 


[936*] 


1511 


«14. 


1308 


1109 


1377 


1188 


883 

21, 

1440 


1097 


r 810*1 


[948*3 


901 


28. 


1199 


1157 


1181 


1038 


959 

February 7. 

620 


1834 


r 588*1 


1209 


[654*1 


14. 


1244 


1128 


1239 


879 


969 

21, 

934 


1003 


r 1722*1 


1215 


[^0*3 


28. 


888 


1160 


1332 


858 
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661 


1474 


r 1494*1 


750 
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14. 


768 


1071 


1479 


823 


763 

21. 

1367 


917 
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220 
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28, 


869 


980 


1551 


848 


758 

April 7. 

306 


666 
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805 


[618*3 



14. 


861 


961 


1504 


843 


733 
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718 


531 


[1692*] 


742 


[558*1 

1 

f 28. 


904 


833 


1427 


1110 


689 

May 7. 

1230 



1289 


[1020*] 


1356 


622 


14. 



772 


895 


1492 


1440 


573 i 

21. 

884 



880 


[1440*1 


1187 


812 


28. 


820 


1203 



1465 


1501 


589 

June 7. 

918 


708 


i-ri032*l 


2351 


693 


14. 



1210 


1423 


1368 


1776 



546 

! 21. i 

576 


1286 


[2070*] 


2199 


233 


i 28. 1 


1237 


1631 



1370 


1814 


540 
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592 


2518 ! 


[1536*] 


1170 1 

i 

720 
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1497 

1 

1624 


1368 


1795 1 


436 

21. 
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1852 


[1110*] 

1 

2396 

...... ! 
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i 

28.' 


1904 


1706 


j 1330 


1544 ! 

... 

348 

August ... 7- * 

1387 


2538 


[lo’si**] 


1580 

i 

587 


14. 1 


1990 


1581 


1256 


; 1627 ; 


358 

21., 

2444 

I 

842 


[1428*] 


1073 

...... ! 

183 


, 28. 1 


2186 1 


1401 , 


1143 1 


1558 ‘ 


338 

September 7- i 

3365 


1200 


[ 804*] 


849 ! 


69 


’ 14. 


2078 i 


1301 I 


1162 


1276 


343 i 

21. 

1090 

1 

534 

1 

[1626*] 


2692 


292 


28. 

1 ...... 

2170 


1144 


1139 


1131 


316 

October... 7- 

1765 


1443 


[ 858*] 


759 


598 


14. 


1951 


1213 


1158 


1123 


356 

21. 

2414 


1251 


[1224*] 


705 


331 


28. 


1594 


1458 


1299 


1049 


440 

November 7» 

1941 


1597 


C 894*3 


708 


422 


14. 


1589 


1591 


1223 


745 


610 

21, 

1131 


1255 


[1542*] 


1023 


427 


28. 


1368 


1541 


1236 


870 


to 

December 7. 

1222 


2670 


[1650*] 


*405 


573 


1 


1152 


1467 


1190 


903 


1004 

21, 

1060 


1332 


[1170*3 


869 


1312 


; 28. 


1131 


1297 


1242 


894 


1090 



Brnm BKHfca 


405 


Table VIL (iK)ntmaed). 




1805. 

I860. 

1867. 

1868. 


I. 

II. 

1. 

n. 

I. 1 

n. 

I. j 

n. 

I. 

n. 

January 7- 

r 15331 


.341 


964 


i 

^ 1 


587 

i 

14. 


1163 


916 


815 

1 

2 


261 

21. 

1755 


1777 


767 


® i 


25 


28. 


1293 


821 

i 

804 


2 


266 I 

February 7* 

911 



980 


1108 j 


0 i 


76 

1 

2 4. 


1222 


689 

' . . 1 

779 

1 

23 


309 

21. 

863 


254 


1239 i 



0 


433 


28. 


1075 


669 

‘ .. . i 

655 


49 


342 

March ... 7- 

1352 


350 


283 1 


12 


242 


1 14. 


802 


404 



553 


51 


537 

1 21, 

888 


4.37 


318 


126 


490 1 

i 28. 


706 



276 



396 


54 


618 S 

' April 7. 

634 


215 


218 


160 


' 

! 14. 


751 

... 

321 


221 

; 

101 


578 ' 

21. 

113 



187 


' 155 




1197 

: 2H. 


777 


362 


214 



107 

.. — ) 

May 7- 

364 


216 


1 162 


i 


559 

: 14. 


! 740 


295 


203 


88 


21. 

' 1136 


519 


' 187 


( 282 


193 

28. 


' 85.1 


277 


189 

1 

74 


June 7- 

1505 

! 

.598 


1 247 


52 



14. 


915 


274 


172 

! 

73 


' 21. 

671 


f 36 


; 248 


! 8 




28. 


1169 

1 

1 .316 


171 


79 

i 

July 7. 

1342 

* 

j 105 

‘ 

137 


1 76 


1 

14. 


1 1041 


295 


183 

1 

; 108 

' 

21. 

655 


1 172 


i 47 

1 

2 



2b. 

* 

859 


. 239 


1 160 

i 

; 258 


Auirust... 7* 

■ 1708 


' 465 


' 158 ^ 

I 

! 55 



3 4. 


■ 763 

1 

, 353 


I 153 


‘ 362 


21. 

364 


< .395 


”26*1 

1 

I **57] 



28, 


, 566 


480 ' 


146 

' ~ 

1 433 


September 7* 

I 41 1 

I 

. 259 



. 109 


1 951 



14. 


532 


499 


169 


i 449 


21. 

, '”96 


i *723 


; 207 


1 630 

1 


28. 


446 

i 

477 


144 

1 ...... 

i 477 


October... 7* 

, 164 


, 868 

' 

92 


504 



14. 


557 

1 

514 


119 

' 

417 


, 21. 

' 417 


1 285 

1 

190 


96 



i 28. 


' 642 

! 

529 


1 103 


293 


1 Xovcrnher 7- 

; 1192 


1 330 

1 ...... 

8 


22G 



14. 


! 829 


487 


1 68 


228 


; 21. 

' 1034 

1 

1 ’622 


, 108 


’ 97 



' 28. 


i 859 

1 

* 503 

! 

’53 

1 

241 


! December /• 

! 920 

' 

; 350 

1 ...... 

1 11 


' 207 



14. 

i 

1081 


1 583 

1 

21 

1 

229 


I 21. 

1222 


460 

1 

1 ® 


‘ 236 



1 28. 

i 

1046 

1 


; 713 

i 


! * ”19 


204 

1 


3k 


MDCCCLSX, 
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Tabi-e VIII. — Table exMbitmg the eleven-yearly period of Solar spot activity, 
equalized for shorter periods. 



im. 

1833. 

1834. 

I83l. 

1836. 

1837. 

1838. 

1839. 

1840. 

1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

■ 

1845. 

1848. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

Jan. 14. 


120 

65 

375 

1250 

1580 

9d0 

790 

775 

415 

265 

155 

115 

235 

500 

730 

1375 

890 

28. 


110 

55 

415 

1265 

1555 

975 

790 

760 

405 

255 

150 

120 

3C5 

510 

7.10 

1365 

875 

Feb. 14. 


1(« 

60 

450 

1280 

1515 

965 

785 

745 

395 

250 

140 

125 

315 

515 

765 

1350 

860 

28. 


100 

60 

490 

1290 

1475 

955 

785 

725 

390 

245 

130 

130 

325 

525 

780 

1320 

850 

Mar. 14. 


05 

65 

525 

1300 

1435 

94.-> 

785 

705 

385 

240 

120 

140 

340 

535 

815 

1290 

840 

«. 


95 

70 

565 

1315 

1400 

935 

790 

685 

380 

235 

115 

150 

350 

515 

845 

1260 

825 

Apr. 14. 


90 

75 

605 

1325 

1365 

925 

800 

665 

370 

230 

115 

155 

355 

550 

880 

1220 

810 

28. 


85 

80 

645 

1335 

1330 

915 

805 

645 

360 

225 

no 

160 

365 

555 

920 

1190 

800 

May 14. 


85 

S5 

690 

1345 

1300 

905 

8*15 

620 

355 

220 

no 

170 

375 

565 

965 

1165 

795 

28. 


80 

90 

730 

1355 

1270 

90<l 

805 

600 

350 

215 

105 

180 

380 

570 

1020 

1145 

785 

June 14. 


75 

100 

780 

1360 

1240 

890 

810 

580 

345 

210 

100 

185 

390 

580 

1080 

1115 

775 j 

28. 

305 

70 

no 

8.30 

1370 i 

1215 

880 

815 

1 560 1 

340 

205 

100 : 

190 

395 

590 

1140 

1095 

760 ' 

i July 14. 

285 

70 

120 

875 

1380 ; 

1185 

870 

820 

545 

.‘{.35 

2»)5 

95 

200 

400 

600 

1200 

1070 

750 ’ 

28. 

250 

65 

130 

925 

1390 

1170 

860 

825 

.530 

330 ! 

200 

90 

205 

410 

' 610 

1 

1250 

1060 

741) 1 

Aug. 14. 

: 240 

; 60 

140 

970 

1405 

1140 

850 

830 

520 

325 

j 200 

90 

215 

i 420 

j 

615 

1300 

j 1010 

730 : 

28. 

220 

60 

150 

1005 

1425 

1120 

840 

840 

500 

320 

j 195 

90 

220 

j 425 

625 

1330 i 1020 

713 ; 

Sept 14. 

•205 

55 

165 

; 1045 

1455 

1100 

830 

840 

j 490 

i 315 

j 

j 195 

85 

230 

430 

635 

1.36.1 

1000 

70.1 ' 

28, 

185 

50 

180 

1080 

1480 

1080 

! 815 

845 

j 480 

i 310 

1 

ISO 

i 85 

240 

440 

1 64.5 

1390 

98.5 

; 61)5 . 

jOet. 14. 

170 

50 

200 ! 

1120 

1510 

1065 

805 

845 

: 470 

j 

j 305 

! 185 

1 90 

245 

445 

{ 055 

1105 

970 

1 680 ‘ 

1 28. 

155 

50 

225 i 

1145 

1550 

i 

1050 

800 

j 

840 

1 46# 

1 3110 

j IKO 

1 

95 

1 

255 

450 

1 665 

1410 

960 

; 670 

|3foY.14. 

145 

50 

250 

1170 

j 1375 

: 1035 

i 800 

! 830 

1 450 

295 

1 175 

1 95 

265 

1 460 

675 

1115 

945 

i 660 ! 

1 28. 

135 

45 

280 

1195 

1600 

j 1025 

1 795 

i 820 

1 440 

285 

1 170 

1 100 

270 

i 475 

6<j0 

1410 

930 

’ 650 

j Dee. 14. 

125 

50 

315 

1220 

1610 

I 1015 

! 795 

j 805 

1 4.'15 

280 

I 165 

1 105 

280 

j 480 

; 700 

U05 

915 

; 640 

1 28. 

120 

50 

350 

1240 

1610 

1 1000 

j 790 
! 

j 795 


270 

! 

1 160 

1 115 

29{» 

1 490 

1 710 

not) 

,900 

j 650 
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Tabli VIIL — ^Table exhibiting the eleven^yearly period of Solar spot actirity, 
equalized for shorter periods. 


I 


im. 

1851. 

1852. 

1853. 

1854. 

1855. 

1856. 

1857. 

1858. 

1859. 

I860. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

18®. 

im. 

1867. 

1868. 

_____ 

625 

630 

620 

430 

270 

135 

35 

80 

465 

1115 

1440 

1325 

1180 

1000 

765 

710 

370 

55 

hs 


640 

610 

425 

265 

135 

35 

90 

485 

1150 

1425 

1330 

1170 

955 

780 

695 

355 

SO 

m 

610 

645 

600 

413 

255 

130 

30 

100 

505 

1175 

1410 

1335 

1160 

920 

800 

680 

350 

50 

m 

600 

6.50 

590 

405 

250 

125 

25 

105 

535 

1200 

1400 

1340 

1160 

890 

815 

660 

340 

50 

445 

505 

655 

580 

400 

245 

120 

25 

115 

555 

1250 

1390 

1345 

1160 

855 

835 

640 

315 

55 

475 

590 

660 

575 

395 

235 

115 

25 

125 

580 

1275 

1380 

1350 

1160 

825 

855 

63(» 

295 

55 

500 

! 5S0 

680 

.585 

390 

2.10 

no 

20 

1.15 

600 

1305 

1370 

1350 

1165 

795 

870 

615 

280 

60 

525 

: 

575 

665 

.535 

380 

225 

100 

20 

115 

aio 

1340 

ia55 

1350 

■1175 

770 

870 

600 

265 

65 


‘ 570 

670 

550 

370 

220 

95 

25 

155 

660 

1360 

1350 

1350 

1185 

745 

870 

590 

250 

7S 

1 

1 565 

675 

510 

365 

.u 

90 

25 

165 

695 

1400 

1345 

1350 

1190 

725 

865 

570 

230 

90 

j 

’ 565 

680 

530 

360 

205 

85 

30 

180 

720 

1425 

1335 

1350 

1195 

705 

865 

560 

215 

105 

i 

: 560 

1 685 i 

525 

i 355 

[ ! 

^ 200 

80 

30 

195 

' 750 

1 I 

1450 

1 

1 1325 

! 1350 

’ 1205 

! 685 

860 

\ 550 I 

1 200 1 

^ 120 


■ 560 

, 680 1 

515 

350 

1 195 

75 : 

30 i 

1 1 

203 

1 775 

: 1475 

; 1320 

j 1.150 

! 1205 

670 

850 

i 540 

! 180 

145 


' 555 : 

675 j 

505 ’ 

315 

! 190 

70 


225 

i 800 

1500 

; 1320 

, 1345 

! 1205 

655 

845 

i ■ 

; 520 

j 

165 

160 


555 

! 670 I 

500 ; 

1 335 

1 180 

: 65 

1 40 

250 

j 8.10 

1 1505 

1 

; 1315 

; 1.135 

1 1205 

655 

: 835 

505 

i 

150 

175 


' 555 

; 665 i 

495 

325 

1 175 1 

! 60 

! 40 

1 270 

850 i 

1510 

1305 

1325 

1 11.05 

; 655 

820 

' 495 

140 

I 200 

1 


' 560 

; 080 i 

485 

315 

1 165 

55 

i 45 ; 

285 

885 j 

1510 

13<*0 

i 1310 

: 1180 

6.50 

, 805 

, 475 

1 125 

i 210 


5 '55 

655 j 

175 

j 310 

I 160 : 

1 50 

j 50 : 

305 

j 905 

1505 

1300 

1290 1 

: 1175 

1 

650 

800 

! 465 

i 105 

' 225 

1 

! 

575 

' i 

' 655 * 

' i 

465 

i 305 

* 155 

! 

.50 

I 

j 55 1 

1 ‘530 

: 915 

1 505 

' 1300 

1275 

1170 

■ 655 

' 790 

455 

; 95 

, 255 

I 

585 

' ... 1 
655 1 

460 i 

300 

i i^o : 

I 

! 50 : 

1 60 ; 

1 350 1 

j 975 

i.loo 

13(8) 

1255 

1155 

670 

' 775 

445 

i 85 

j 275 


1 5:)5 

’ 650 I 

155 

290 

1 150 1 

45 ■ 

! 

3r5 

lOOU 

1490 

1 ^305 

1230 

ii;;5 

680 

1 765 

; 425 

; 

j 300 


i 605 

; 

450 

285 ^ 

! 145 

i 45 ^ 

! 

m 

1030 i 

1480 

1305 

1215 ' 

ino 

' 700 

. 750 

415 ! 

1 

[ 65 

320 

j 

' (515 

605 ; 

445 ! 

280 ! 

i 140 

i ; 

1 40 i 

70 

420 i 

1055 ; 

1475 

1310 

1200 

1080 

; 720 

. 740 

' 400 ; 

GO 

340 

i 

620 

630 j 

410 i 

275 

uo 

1 40 1 

75 

445 1 

io<«» ; 

1455 ' 

1.120 

1190 

1040 

745 

725 

3/5 ' 

55 i 

355 

j 


o K 2 



messes. DB IiA. BEE. 


SraWAST, AND iOBWT’S EESEABC|iBS 


Ke., Ob«rT.loTy from J.™«! 1. 


Bate. 

Group. 

j Alean 

1 distance from 
j centre, 

] radias=l. 

Area of 
Penumbra. 

1 1864. 

jjaij. 24. 

536 

i 0-974 

189 

i 

525 

; 0-869 

503 


■' 524 

1 0*156 

; 17 

j 

• 523 

! 0-078 

i 1 45 ■ 


521 

; 0-562 

; 208 ! 

1 

520 

! 0*687 

i 133 1 

i 

519 

i 0-713 

! 108 i 

1 Cs. 


Area of 
whole Spot. 


Whole for the day. 


b * 

529 1 

0-401 

190 1 


528 i 

0-271 ; 

424 ; 


527 ' 

0-739 ; 

120 

6.| 

530 ; 

0-521 : 

108 


529 ' 

0-255 

316 

' 

528 ' 

0-156 

391 

1 


527 , 

0-833 

Vb 

10. 

630 1 

0-437 

198 1 

529 

0-740 

362 * 


528 

0-864 

i 

'"I 

534 

0-635 

59 . 

533 

0-040 ! 

67 i 


532 

0-390 

59 

! i 

531 

- 0-495 

147 

;Mar. 2- i 

540 

0-869 

289 


539 

0-79: 

110 


538 

0-375 

55 


537 

0-312 

j 134 ; 

t 

536 

0-729 

1 355 ; 


535 

0-875 

263 i 

4. > 

640 

0*573 

286 i 


539 

0*438 

i H i 


, 538 

0*192 

56 1 


; 537 

0-568 

; 1 


1 536 

0-954 

1 392 

10. 

543 

. 0-938 

1 136 1 

542 

■ 541 

0-563 

1 i 

i 

; 0-599 

; 336 I 


00*1 

313 ; 

1537 

729 

288 

1020 

386 

73 

461 

734 

119 

857 

891 

188 

1081 

934 

226 

116.3 

332 

70 

; i 

410 

1206 

I 

; 1 

1 323 1 

1 1 

1527 

996 

i ! 

’ 309 

I 1307 
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Table II. (continued). 


J>sfee. 

Gj'oup, 

Mean 

distance from 
centre, 
radios s=l. 

Area of 
Penumbra. 

Area of 
Umls-a. 

Ar^ of 
whole Spot. 

Whole for the da j. 

Penumbra. 

L^mbra. 

Whole Spot. 

1804. 








— 

Mar. JO. 

540 

0*815 

266 

88 

356 

870 

197 

1071 ; 

11. 

543 

0*863 

110 

25 

136 





542 

0*384 

92 

27 

119 





541 

0*526 

411 

90 

502 



i 

{ 


540 

0*920 

327 

109 

436 

940 

251 

1193 1 

12. 

543 

0*668 

91 

28 

119 



i 


542 

0*168 

154 

21 

177 



i 


541 

0*394 

671 

138 

810 





540 

0*984 

490 

122 

612 

1406 

309 

1718 

10. 

544 

0*984 

441 

73 

514 





543 

0*210 

H7 

21 

108 



i 


542 

0*736 

137 

25 

l6l 



1 


541 

0*768 

523 

66 

589 

1188 

185 

1372 1 

17. 

540 

0*973 

264 

37 

302 



! 


545 

0*947 

221 

39 

261 





544 

O' 852 

200 

32 

232 





543 

0*447 

95 

19 

114 





542 

0*894 

130 

28 

158 





541 

0*899 

426 

58 

486 

1336 

223 

1555 

18. 

546 

0*904 

170 

50 

221 





545 

0*8-i-7 

136 

56 

192 





544 

0*752 

201 

45 

247 





543 

0*605 

101 

21 

122 





541 

o*:i73 

6G2 

37 

699 





542 

0*968 

193 

35 

228 

1463 

244 

1709 

19. 

546 

0*799 

176 

33 

212 





545 

0*694 

94 

29 

123 




1 

i 544 

0*584 

173 

42 

215 





I 543 

. 0*778 

73 

27 

100 

516 

133 

650 

2'X 

5 48 

0*762 

211 

66 

278 





i 547 

0*589 

1 36 

31 

168 





; 54G 

0*247 

73 

17 

91 





545 

0*168 

17 


17 





: 544 

0*247 

104 

35 

139 

541 

1 149 

693 

’ ei). 

550 

0*884 

171 

36 

208 





549 

0*342 

99 

30 

135 





548 

n ' )] 

171 

44 

216 





547 

0*/ ^9 

62 

20 

82 

503 

136 

641 

1 00. 

550 

0*736 

74 

31 

105 





. 549 

0*368 

1 2H 

46 

174 




1 

■ 548 

0*826 

311 : 

; 76 

388 





■ 547 

0*931 

95 : 

11 

107 

608 

164 

774 

j 31. 

550 

0*647 

1- j 

33 

182 





i 549 

0*431 

70 


70 



j 


: 548 

0*899 

241 

80 

322 

' 460 

113 

1 574 

April 1. 

1 550 

0*468 

120 

24 

144 





i 549 

0*63] 

97 

10 

109 





548 

0*973 

264 

56 

321 

4»1 

90 

574 

2. 

550 

0*326 

108 

27 

135 


1 



549 

: 0*799 

56 

21 

77 

164 

48 

212 

B. 

1 554 

I 0*979 

348 

61 

1 410 





1 553 

1 0*394 

, 295 

49 

! 347 





552 

1 0*868 

; 494 1 

76 

1 570 





551 

I 0*973 

: 151 i 

56 

j 197 1 

1288 

242 

1524 

9 . 

554 

0*894 

1 158 i 

56 1 

i 215 1 




I 

1 

553 

1 0*147 1 

227 i 

60 

288 i 
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messes. J>B EA ETIE, SmWASX, AHD EOEWT'S EE8EABCHES 
Tablb II (cofitin»ed). 


1 1864. 

! Apnt 9- 


I Mean 
distance from 
.centre, 
p^ius—l. 


Atea of 
Penumbra 


1 


14. 


18. 

19. S 
20. 1 
21.1 
22. i 

23*.! 

25. 

26 . 


552 
554 

553 

554 

553 

554 

553 

554 

553 

554 

553 

555 

556 

554 
556 i 
5i6 
5.56 
556 
556 
556 
556 


0-973 

0*647 

0*289 

0*684 

0*515 

0-306 

0*1.59 

0*370 

0-344 

0*460 

0*952 

0*634 

0-989 

0-989 

0*820 

0*6bl 

0*492 

0*238 

0*021 

0*196 

0*6.35 


i ‘.pot'.. 

29 . j ! 

May 3.1 


5. 


557 

558 

557 

559 

558 

559 
558 

557 

560 

558 


0*.346 

0-985 

0*772 

0*772 

0-495 

0 638 
0 309 
0-872 
0-888 
0 187 
0-938 


19. 


562 

561 

563 

562 
561 


226 

127 

191 

92 

188 

59 

124 

64 

112 

61 

219 


183 

96 

61 

68 

60 

46 

13 

21 


10. 

560 

0-442 i 

1 

558 

0 756 ! 

12.’ 

1 

560 

0-356 

561 

0*872 1 

13. i 

560 

0*495 ! 

1 

561 

0*7^9 t 

14. 1 

561 

0*548 ' 

560 

0*665 1 


562 

0*979 j 

561 

0*346 1 

1 

1 560 

0-798 

16. 

1 562 

0*453 ‘ 

561 

i 0*176 1 


560 

0-931 

17. 

562 

0-293 1 

j 561 

0-203 1 


1 560 

0 990 


0-383 

0-979 

0-426 

0*5b5 


Area of 
Umbra. 


58 

73 

80 

40 

98 

50 

70 

43 

215 

130 

61 

33 

71 
22 
148 

9 

425 

603 

102 

123 

764 

141 

70 

804 

118 

in 

832 

320 

588 

185 

263 

558 


113 

44 

57 

23 

49 

13 
34 
18 
18 

14 
29 
21 
91 
91 
29 

33 

24 

8 

12 

8 

5 


9 

24 

27 

27 

14 


Area of 
whole Spot 


8 
8 
46 
21 
1 5 
9 
13 
9 

70 

4 

118 

106 

17 

82 

208 

28 

14 

150 
71 
66 

174 

123 

88 

151 
82 
98 

110 


340 

171 

249 

116 

237 

73 

159 

82 

130 

75 

247 

49 

91 

275 

126 

93 

93 

69 

59 

21 

27 


Whole fta- the day. 


Penumbra. 1 

Umbra. 

Whote Spot. 1 

611 i 

229 

843 

j 318 

j 101 

420 

; 280 

j 7£ 

353 

1 183 

i 47 

233 

1 176' 

36 

^ 212 

1 


.307 

155 j 

462 

279 

120 

401 

61 

33 ; 

95 

68 

24 

93 

60 

8 1 

69 

46 

12 ’ 

59 

13 

8 

21 

21 

5 

27 


67 

98 * 

! 

131 ! 

33 

165 

107 , 




67 

112 

218 ^ 

68 

286 

50 

* 



79 

52 

l63 

16 

181 

262 




151 

71 

406 

82 

490 

42 

84 

104 ! 

22 

126 

31 

218 

170 j 

79 

249 

14 

543 

434 

122 

557 

711 

119 

1 

705 1 

123 

830 

205 

j 

, 


973 

1 169 

1028 

318 

1347 

! 85 ’ 


, 


956 

184 

992 

235 * 

1230 

178 ; 


i 


1006 ' 

122 1 

943 

362 ’ 

4306 

409 1 

740 1 

9O8 

239 j 

1149 

266 j 




361 i 
668 

1006 

290 

1 1295 



0H m%m mtmm. 


411 


TABtE IL (coBtiiiued}. 


BMe. 

Chf&ap. 

Meaa 

distanw from 
mitre, 
radmsssl. 

Area of 
Penumbra. 

Ami of 
Umbra. 

Area of 
whole Spot. 

Whole for the day. 

Penumbra. 

Umbra. 

WTiole Spot. 










May m . 

563 

0«878 

87 

35 

122 





564 

0*426 

18 

18 

37 





562 

0*638 

349 

82 

433 





561 

0*756 

630 

130 

760 

1084 

265 

1352 

f4. 

564 

0*920 

316 

43 

359 

316 

43 

359 

^7. 

566 

0*969 

176 

35 

211 





565 

0*479 

131 

24 

155 

307 

59 

366 

m . 

566 

0*888 

139 

28 

168 





56s 

0*642 

111 

77 

188 

250 

105 

356 

30. 

570 

0*979 

123 


123 





569 

0*941 

223 

74 

298 





568 

0*969 

3 .390 

457 

1849 





566 

0*601 

95 

37 

132 




1 

567 

0*883 

81 

27 

108 

1912 

595 

2610 

, June 4. 

571 

0*638 

105 

33 

138 





568 

0*282 

894 

332 

1227 




I 

570 

0*351 

145 

31 

i 177 




! 

569 

0*245 

188 

35 

; 223 





566 

0*638 

99 

33 

[ 133 

1431 

464 

1898 

7. 

572 

0*638 

311 

i 55 

i 366 





571 

0*256 

237 

: 22 

• 259 





568 

0*506 

‘ 993 

196 

1189 

j 




570 

0*346 

31 


1 31 





560 

0*649 

' 144 

16 

161 

( 




566 

0*958 

i 159 

' 14 

1 174 

1875 

303 

j 2180 

; 8. 

572 

0*453 

200 

i 23 

; 224 

1 




571 

0*372 

216 

i 18 

234 

i 


j 


568 

0*692 

833 

236 

j 1070 





569 

0*809 

. 3 30 

29 

I 159 

i 1379 

306 

1 1687 

10. 

573 

0*957 

: 14 

43 

i 58 

1 


1 


572 

0*294 

3 78 

40 

2)8 

i 




; 571 

; 0*952 

. 316 


116 



j 


j 568 

. 0*936 

i 547 

320 

867 

i 


1 


t .569 

0*979 

1 6r 


i 61 

915 

403 

! 1320 

n. 

1 573 

0*bb8 

111 

, * 46 

1 58 

1 


1 


i 572 

0*420 

1 141 

1 37 

' 178 



1 1 

i 

1 568 

0*990 

! 275 

SO6 

i 581 

527 

389 

i 917 


1 573 

0*134 

107 

47 

i 154 




1 13. 

: 574 

; 0-4S4 

189 

52 

1 243 





1 572 

0*780 

; 335 

40 

j 175 

* 431 

139 

i 572 

I 14. 

! 574 

0*296 

1 100 

17 

’ 124 





1 573 

0*291 

j 66 

31 

! 97 




i 

i 572 

1 0*888 

j 149 

; 37 

; 187 

i 321 i 

1 85 

408 

; 15. 

575 

: 0*979 


205 

1 205 

i 1 



j 

573 

i 0*511 

1 78 

* 19 

! 99 




1 

574 

1 0*269 

1 190 

; 96 

1 287 




1 

572 

i 0*984 

j 

: 245 

i 245 

! 268 ; 

565 

836 

i 16. 

575 

0*915 

, 324 

j 157 

i 482 




1 

574 

0*672 

i 91 

34 

: 126 




i 

573 

0*619 

; 384 

119 

i 503 I 

^ 799 

310 

nil 

17. 

5/5 

0*807 

493 

! 231 

725 1 





574 

0*753 

117 

19 

135 




i 

573 

0*312 

228 

89 

317 

838 

339 

1177 

18.' 

57s 

0*672 

406 

136 

543 





573 

0935 

303 

94 

397 

709 

230 

940 

20. 1 

575 

^•307 

416 j 

106 1 

523 

416 

106 

523 



4if MESSi^. DE EA SUE, AKB BOlWf "S BMEAmC®» 

Tabus II. (coatiBued). 


1864. 

Ju^ £1. 

23. 

24. 


July 1. 

2 . 


Qxovnp. 


Mean 
distance from 
centre, 
:fadiu8=:l. 


13. 


375 

575 

575 
578 
577 

576 

575 

577 

578 

577 

576 

579 

578 

577 

576 

579 

578 

577 

579 

578 

577 
576 

579 

578 
576 
582 

581 

579 

578 

582 

581 

579 

578 

582 
581 


0-215 

0-457 

0*645 

0-990 

0-796 

0-247 

0*937 

0*457 

0*942 

0-645 

0-134 

0-990 

0-688 

0*242 

0*457 

0-899 

0*538 

0-150 

0-753 

0-371 

0*296 

0-845 

0*619 

0-296 

0-937 

0-990 

0-420 

0-258 

0-532 

0-829 

0*145 

0-269 

0-834 

0-430 

0-468 


Area of 
Pennmbi-a. 


405 

449 

416 
367 

42 
39 
23 
85 

148 

133 

21 

244 

92 

43 

19 

417 
111 

€8 

494 

no 

35 

32 

382 

75 

83 

826 

296 

211 

65 

1226 

270 

225 

60 

1071 

24 


Ar<» of 
TJmbm. 


82 

114 

111 

91 

28 

17 

11 

19 

37 
27 

38 

91 

29 

8 

9 

126 

20 
8 

104 

32 

4 

16 

97 

26 

59 

826 

103 

57 

20 

212 

34 

70 

15 

206 

14 


Area of 
whole Spot. 



579 1 

0-667 

401 1 

79 

14.1 

583 i 

0*215 ; 

487 ; 

117 


582 i 

0-350 ; 

556 

117 


581 1 

0-645 ' 

16 

5 


579 1 

0-807 i 

609 

If 

15. 

583 i 

0-172 ! 

566 

167 


582 

0*183 j 

6.33 

134 


579 

0-937 ' 

498 

177 

16. 

583 

0-296 i 

566 

129 


582 

0-118 ! 

377 

89 


579 

0-990 ; 

979 

244 

19. 

583 

0-850 1 

353 

96 


582 

0-7/5 ' 

276 

67 

20. 

! 583 

0-937 ' 

320 

107 


i 582 

0-888 1 

224 

56 

21. 

; 583 

0-990 

336 

... 


1 582 

0-979 

328 

61 


584 

0-942 

49 

12 

23. 

585 

0-405 

i 23 

18 


I 584 

0-677 

I 23 

11 

25. 

1 1 No spot. 


1 



Whole for the day. 


Penumbra. I Umbra, | Whole %}ot. 


487 

563 

527 

459 

70 

56 

35 

104 

186 

161 

60 

336 ! 

123 
51 
28 
544 
131 
77 
598 
142 
40 
48 
470 
102 
141 
1653 
398 
268 
85 
1439 
305 
2.95 

76 

127>? 

38 

480 

605 

674 

22 

739 

736 

767 

677 

695 

467 

1224 

4.50 

344 

427 

281 

336 

389 

62 

41 

34 


405 

449 

416 


82 

114 

111 


487 

563 

527 


471 

147 ! 

620 

85 

19 

104 

302 ; 

102 

407 1 

398 

137 

538 

596 

154 

7.52 

671 

156 

828 

540 

182 • 

713 

1398 

1006 

2404 

1781 

331 ; 

2115 

1496 

299 ; 

1796 

1668 . 

369 

2040 

1697 

478 

2180 

1922 

462 

2386 

629 

‘ 163 

794 

544 

j 163 

708 

713 

i 73 

1 

1 787 

46 

1 

i 29 

j 75 



41S 




Taiu 5 H. (contiamed). 


IMte, 

0JP0tlp. 

Mean 

distenee from 
j^fcre, 
r^u«=sl. 

Axm of 
Penumbra. 

Area of 
Umbra. 

Arm of 
whole Spot. 

Whole for the day. 

Penarntm. 

Umbra. 

Whole Spot 

1^, 









Jttty 26. 

585 

0*366 

45 

18 

63 





584 

0*350 

72 

13 

85 

117 

31 

148 

«7. 

585 

0*581 

93 

36 

130 





584 

0*446 

135 

18 

151 

228 

54 

281 

29. 

585 

0*877 

95 

26 

122 





584 

0*715 

55 

12 

67 

150 

38 

189 

Aug. 1. 

586 

0*334 

81 

22 

103 





587 

0*915 

282 

94 

376 

363 

116 

479 

2. 

586 

0*366 

41 

9 

49 





587 

0*785 

241 

41 

282 

282 

50 

331 

4. 

58 i 

0*452 

152 

28 

181 





588 

0*715 

164 

36 

201 

316 

64 

382 

5. 

589 

0*979 

143 

41 

184 





587 

0*269 

88 

17 

105 





588 

0*829 

98 

15 

114 

329 

73 

403 

6. 

590 

0*979 

352 

123 

475 





589 

0*888 

75 

37 

111 





587 

0*038 

76 

21 

97 





588 

0*936 

83 

... 

83 

586 

181 

766 

8. 

590 

0*781 

697 

135 

832 





591 

0*856 

115 

41 

156 





589 

0*615 

183 

64 

248 





592 

0*471 

81 

19 

100 





587 

0*455 

70 

14 

85 

1146 

273 

1421 

10. 

590 

0*411 

661 

130 

791 





591 

0*588 

378 

120 

500 




] 

i 589 

0*321 

427 

157 

586 




j 

1 593 

1 0*203 

i 34 

13 

47 





^ 592 

; 0*776 

1 365 

135 

500 





[ 589 ' 

0*802 

i 35 

21 

56 

1900 

576 

2480 

11.' 

' 590 

0*203 

i 675 

^ 117 

792 





591 

1 0*428 

1 488 

98 

587 



i 


589 ' 

! 0*288 

1 704 

129 

833 





592 

1 0*883 

j 408 

90 

1 499 



i 


593 

0*411 

I 23 

... 

i 23 

2298 

434 

! 2734 

12. 

i 590 

1 0*107 

1 440 

175 

616 





j 591 

0*294 

‘ 677 

191 

869 





1 589 

0*428 

i 1076 

235 

1311 





i 592 

0-974 

378 

; 151 

529 

2571 

752 

3325 

13. 

590 

0*294 

i 632 

96 

729 





591 

0*358 

1 1226 

195 

1 422 





589 

0*588 

1 1406 

1 332 

1739 





593 

0*856 

1 33 

i 8 

41 

3297 

631 

3931 

15. 

590 

0*653 

i 541 

' 113 

' 654 





591 

0*642 

! 594 

i 122 

i 717 





589 

0*856 

! 1041 

189 

; 1231 





593 

0*893 

! .56 

9 

i 65 

2232 

433 

2667 

19. 

595 

0*107 

! 71 

17 

1 89 

71 

17 

89 

20. 

595 

0*374 

133 

9 

1 142 

133 

9 

142 

21. 

) 








25. 

f No spots. 






! 

j 

26. 

j 




t 




30. 

597 

0*776 

114 

54 

; 168 



t 


596 

0*139 

94 

51 

1 146 

208 

105 

314 

Sept 1.! 

597 

0*471 

' 139 

28 

i 168 



! 


596 

0*513 

99 

34 

1 133 

238 

62 

'i 301 


3 h 


MDCCCI^XX, 




UI4 


MES3B9. DE lA HtTE, -:SSiaf AH»- Z’B ■ 

TiUK® H- 


0roap. 


dislaftce from 
eeMre, 
radius =5 i. 


1864. 
Sept. 3. 


S. 

15. 

17. 

19. 

n. 

M, 

27. 

28, 

29. 

30. 
Oct. 1. 

3. 

4. 

5. '; 

6 . ! 

7. 

8 . 

10 . 

12. 
15. 
18, 
19. 
21 . 
22 . 

24 . 


599 

597 

596 
699 

597 
601 
608 
602 
601 
€02 
601 
602 
602 

Ko spot 
604 ^ 

604 
603 
603 

605 
603 

605 

606 

605 

606 

605 

606 

605 

606 

605 

606 

€05 

606 

605 

607 

606 

605 
607 

606 
606 
609 

609 

610 

610 
613 

612 

611 

610 

613 
€12 

611 
610 

614 

612 
611 
616 

615 


0*925 

0*385 

0*829 

0*638 

0*659 

0*386 

0*978 

0*920 

0*159 

0*439 

0*460 

0*064 

0*281' 

0*963 

0*558 

0*316 

0*529 

0*968 

0*631 

0*868 

0*968 

0*7:^1 

0*762 

0*378 

0*579 

0*147 

0*394 

0*378 

0*242 

0*536 

0*295 

0*757 

0*684 

0*405 

0*762 

0*247 

0*762 

0*s75 

0*365 

0*902 

0*771 

0*625 

0*849 

0*913 

0*849 

0-286 

0*495 

0*641 

0*516 

0*635 

0*843 

0*391 

0*505 

0*985 

0-964 


Axm, of 
ymumtea. 


Ar^ of 
Umbra. 


1 

227 i 

68 

119 

27 

68 1 

23 

199 

44 

89 

33 

115 

23 

205 

102 

152 

21 

25 

0 

42 

14 

14 

19 

25 

8 

13 


61 

30 

15 

10 

31 

26 

35 

10 

49 

49 

10 


51 

25 

148 

49 

24 i 

24 

105 ! 

46 

23 I 

9 

124 

20 

43 i 

i 8 

92 i 

i 23 

46 

j 36 

104 

i 

40 

! 25 

57 

17 

6 

19 

23 

11 

97 

23 

6 

*4 

8 

92 

19 

95 

26 

118 

54 

19 

9 

19 

1 13 

92 

43 

24 

8 

135 

52 

224 

56 

84 

44 

83 

9 

99 

27 

133 

44 

5 

32 

101 

39 

203 

55 

137 

44 

73 

49 

277 

77 


Area. 

whok Spot. 


“Wtol© ti» 


Penumfr^ 


Umbra. Whole 


295 

147 

93 

244 

121 

138 

387 

174 

25 

56 

33 

34 
13 

90 

25 

57 
45 
98 
10 
76 

196 

49 

151 

32 
145 

51 

115 

82 

122 

65 

75 

26 
34 

120 

6 

13 

112 

122 

172 

29 

33 
136 

32 

188 

281 

129 

93 

127 

178 

38 

140 

258 

181 

122 

355 


414 

288 

320 

177 

S6 

25 

13 

61 

46 

35 


59 

51 


118 

77 

125 

21 

33 

8 

0 

30 

36 

10 

49 

25 


5S5 


445 

199 

89 
34 
13 

90 

82 

45 

108 

76 


128 

55 

183 

167 

28 

196 

138 i 

59 

197 

1 

144 ! 

42 

187 

63 

36 

101 

120 

40 

160 

96 

27 

125 

95 

26 

122 

118 

54 

172 

19 

9 

29 

19 

13 

33 

93 

43 

136 

467 

. 160 

630 

320 

112 

436 

441 

138 

579 




' ■ - . '4jf 




Ifi^a 

dktanee fron 
ccntjre, 
mdias=:l. 

a Ams of 
PenttHifei*a. 

Area of 
'Umlira. 

Ami ctf 
whole Sjpot. 

1 Whole for the iSay- 

Peauialffia. 

Umiaa. 

Whole Spot, 

im 

614 





' # 



Oct. 81. 

0*312 

290 

89 

380 




Nov. 4. 

6lf 

6l6 

0*886 

0*989 

99 

1143 

18 

190 

117 

1334 

739 

233 

9 T 4 


615 

0*589 

621 

99 

621 




14. 

6l4 

618 

0*443 

0*964 

122 

16 

28 

16 

151 

32 

1786 

317 

2106 


61J 

0*208 

17 • 

13 

30 




18. 

6l6 

620 

0*985 

0*713 

*18 

196 

12 

196 

30 

33 

225 

255 


619 

0*281 

48 

8 

57 




22, 

618 

620 

0*208 

0*291 

164 

22 

26 

13 

191 

35 

230 

46 

278 


621 

0*381 

124 

36 

161 





619 

0*755 

39 

6 

45 




25. 

618 

624 

0*812 

0*849 

137 

273 

50 

120 

188 

393 

322 

105 

429 


623 

0*771 

284 

79 

364 





622 

0*511 

368 

118 

486 




29. 

621 

626 

0*812 

0*938 

181 

37 

50 . 

231 

37 

1106 

367 

1473 


625 

0*922 

196 

65 

261 





624 

0*182 

393 

64 

458 





623 

0*218 

178 

56 

235 




Dec. 1. 

622 

626 

■ 0*495 
0*713 

1023 

6 

230 

12 

1254 

18 

1827 

415 

2245 

! 

j 

625 

0-682 

121 

30 

150 





624 1 

0*427 

361 

61 

423 





623 i 

0*521 

1 188 

53 

243 





622 

0*823 

i 743 

1 162 

905 

1419 

318 

1739 

2. 

626 

0*469 i 

1 14 

4 

29 



625 

0*485 i 

1 106 

34 

140 





624 

0*615 1 

210 

81 

291 





623 

0*703 1 

204 

42 

247 





622 

0*938 

809 

148 

959 

1343 

309 

1656 

5. 

627 

0*755 

13 

6 

19 



625 

0*270 

101 

35 

135 





624 

0*985 

612 

343 

956 





623 

0*995 

366 

163 

529 

1092 

547 

1639 

9. 

628 1 

0*912 

94 i 

31 

124 

94 

31 

124 

19., 

629 1 

0*635 


210 

1062 

852 

210 

1062 

20. 1 

631 i 

0*990 

...... 1 

703 

703 



1805. I 

629 j 

0*954 

1061 1 

207 

1268 

1061 

910 

1971 

Jan, 4. 

C33 1 

0*511 

118 1 

44 

J63 



632 j 

0*886 

27 

9 

36 

145 

53 

199 

7. 

634 1 

0*407 

59 

9 

69 




633 i 

0*745 

75 

12 

88 

134 ! 

21 

157 

9. 

635 I 

0*739 

19 

6 

25 

j 



634 

0*729 

56 

IS 

74 

} 




633 

0*417 

4 

14 

18 

79 

38 

117 

13- 

636 

0*609 

101 

42 

143 




635 

0*286 

240 

84 

325 

341 

126 

468 

23. 

643 

0*954 

124 

41 

164 




641 

0*615 

69 

27 

86 





640 

0*172 

68 

43 

111 





642 

0*703 

150 

102 

253 





639 

0*140 

81 

43 

124 i 





Sl2 




4ts 3CBSSBS. m hM. "mv% JMB wmmTs 


Table IL {^coi^med). 


Date. 

Group. 

distance from 

Ar ^ of 

Area of 

Atm of 

WWle for the d^. 



eenti^, 

radius=l. 

Peaumbra. 

Umbra. 

whole i^t;. 

Pffiiuinbra. 

Umbra. 

Whole Spot. 

186§. 


* 







Jan. S3. 

638 

0-260 

145 

92 

237 





637 

0‘843 

1055 

296 

1352 

1682 

644 

2327 

Feb. 3. 

646 

0-391 

32 

4 

37 





645 

0-469 

453 

no 

564 





644 

0-120 

102 

25 

128 





643 

0-713 

36 

6 

42 





641 

0-990 

244 

214 

459 

867 

359 

1230 

9. 

649 

0-239 

298 

73 

372 





645 

0-348 

18 

13 

31 

i 




647 

0-276 

66 

17 

83 

1 




644 

0-912 

261 

145 

408 

643 i 

248 

894 

15. 

649 

0-391 

203 

64 

268 

! 




647 

0-417 

75 

28 

103 

278 

92 

1 371 

37. 

649 

0-859 

156 

82 

239 



i 


647 • 

0-912 

62 

10 

73 

218 

92 

! 312 

S5. 

650 

0-920 

34 

79 

113 



1 


651 

0-252 

26 


26 

60 

79 

1 139 

S8. 

651 

0-826 

38 

15 

53 

i 




652 

0-568 

317 

.83 

400 

I 




653 

0973 

56 

18 

75 

411 i 

116 

j 528 

Mar. 3. 

653 

0-868 

85 

25 

110 

i 


' 


652 

0-726 

237 

87 

324 

1 


1 


651 

0-947 


13 

13 

322 i 

125 

1 447 

3. 

653 

0-595 

294 

47 

342 

1 




652 

0-957 

87 

72 

159 

381 

119 

501 

7. 

653 

0-499 

220 

98 

319 

220 

98 

1 319 

8- 

654 ! 

0-389 

18 

4 

23 

1 




653 1 

0-6? 1 1 

229 j 

j 54 * 

284 

247 i 

58 

. 307 

9. 

654 • 

0-499 1 

39 ! 

! 9 1 

49 



1 


653 1 

0*778 

209 ’ 

' 40 

250 

248 1 

49 

1 299 

13. 

655 , 

0 236 1 

95 1 

1 21 

117 1 

j 




657 

0-195 1 

51 

' 26 { 

77 ! 

1 




656 

0 332 

22 1 

I 13 1 

36 

168 

CO 

230 

17. 

: 656 

0-931 

225 ' 


225 

! 




655 

0-736 j 

199 ! 

62 ' 

262 

424 

62 

1 487 

so. 

656 ! 

0-894 j 

102 

46 1 

149 

102 

46 

149 

21. 

656 

1 0 968 ' 

32 i 

65 1 

98 

32 

60 

i 98 

22. 

660 1 

i 0-778 ! 

20 

27 

47 





659 

i 0*705 

241 

120 1 

361 





658 

, 0-384 ' 

124 

87 ' 

213 



f 


661 

0-563 ‘ 

41 

1 

41 

426 

234 

661 

23. 

: 662 

0-894 ; 

75 


75 

75 


75 

24. 

: 662 

0-842 

7 

23 

31 

7 

23 

31 

27. 

663 

0 789 

553 

227 

781 

553 

227 

781 

28. 

: 663 

0-657 i 

615 

169 

784 

615 

169 

784 

30. 

663 i 

0-378 

47.3 

170 

644 

473 

170 

644 

31. 

663 

0-342 

498 

203 

701 

1 498 

203 

701 

Apnl 1. 

1 663 j 

1 0-431 

408 

108 

517 

408 

108 

1 517 

3. 

1 663 I 

: 0-730 

275 

62 

337 

275 

62 

} 337 

4. 

1 663 ’ 

0-893 

243 

93 

337 

243 

93 

1 337 

6. 

t 663 1 

i 0-90 0 

244 

91 

336 

244 

91 

336 

8. 

I 664 

; 0-476 1 

72 

28 

100 

72 

28 

100 

10. 

1 665 

I 0-973 j 

18 

56 

75 





^ 664 

0-831 , 

76 

! 22 ! 

98 

94 

78 

173 

11. 

665 

0-873 

26 

17 1 

43 





664 

0-936 

23 

35 

59 

49 

52 

102 






|Me» 

f- 

Gwmp. 

from 

e^fre, 

iadias=L 

Asm of 
IPenumla-I. 

Arm of 
Umlara, 

Arm of 
wfadb Spot. 

Whole fer tito day. 

Penumbra. 

j Umbra. 

Whote 

1865. 









Apr. 1^. 

€63 

0-730 

6 

12 

18 

6 

1 12 

!S 

13. 

€€S 

0-651 


11 

11 


j 



666 

0-915 


20 

20 


i 31 

ai 

fO. 

667 

0-577 

109 

36 

145 


i 



668 

0-265 

70 

35 

105 

179 

■ 71 

250 

21. 

667 

0-7 14 

24,> * 

49 

294 





668 

0-265 

114 


114 





669 

0-895 

46 

9 

56 

405 

58 

464 

24. 

670 

0-688 

5 

17 

23 


t 



668 

0'529 

25 


25 


1 



667 

0-990 

91 

30 

121 

121 

! 47 

169 

25. 

670 

0*559 

41 

20 

61 

41 

1 20 

61 

26. 

6/0 

0*372 

46 

4 

50 

46 

i 4 

50 j 

27- 

670 

0-266 

39 

8 

48 


i 



671 

0-181 

34 

8 

43 

73 

IB 

91 

May 2. 

673 

0-622 

43 

16 

59 


, 



672 

0-670 

91 

40 

131 





674 

0-.559 


5 

5 





671 

0-814 


7 

7 

134 

68 

202 

3. 

673 

0-442 

127 

42 

170 


i 



672 

0-665 

57 

11 

68 

184 

53 

238 

5. 

676 

0-990 

91 


91 





675 

0-883 

81 

27 

108 





673 

0-287 

93 

13 

106 





672 

0-234 

8 


8 

273 

! . 40 

313 : 

6. 

676 

0-851 

32 

32 

64 



1 

! i 

675 

0-735 

131 

43 

1 175 


( 



673 ’ 

0-426 

51 

9 

61 



1 I 


672 

0-521 : 

18 


18 

233 

84 

i 318 ! 

8.; 

676 : 

0-46y 

14 

4 

19 



1 t 


675 

0-266 

39 


39 

53 

i 4 

58 ! 

9.* 

677 

0*719 

55 

6 

61 


! 

1 

t I 

676 

0-261 

26 


26 



i 

1 

675 

0-181 

25 

12 

38 

106 

' 18 

j 125 

I 12. ' 

678 ; 

0-453 

95 

56 

152 


! 


1 i 

679 

0-293 

26 


26 

121 

1 56 

178 

i 

678 

0-0‘54 

202 

56 

259 





679 

0-426 

23 

4 

28 

225 

i 60 j 

287 

1 18. i 

680 

0-835 

312 

54 

366 

313 

54 

366 

i 19- ! 

6g0 

0-947 

431 

52 

483 


j 


i 

681 

0-638 j 

71 

16 

88 

502 

68 : 

571 

; 22. 1 

681 

o-yS5 I 

€12 

147 

760 

612 

147 

760 

: 23. 

i 24. 

1 Xt) spots. i 







i 25. 

682 

0-990 

183 

428 

612 





683 

0-990 ‘ 

61 

91 

153 

244 

i 519 

765 

; 26. 

682 

0-931 i 

534 

83 

617 





683 

0-941 ! 

161 

62 

223 

695 

145 

840 

j S7. 

682 

0-825 

.364 

60 

426 





'683 

0-830 

14.5 

30 

174 

509 

90 

600 

1 29. 

682 

0-495 ; 

363 

112 

476 





683 

0-479 ' 

62 

29 

91 

425 

141 

567 

1 30. 

682 

0-307 * 

308 

€6 

375 





683 

0-,301 I 

93 

8 

102 

401 

74 

477 

1 31. 

682 

0-984 i 

98 

49 

147 





683 i 

0-161 i 

60 

12 ' 

73 









TAMiS n, 


Mata 

"BaiB, Oimtp. ^wteiog froia Arm of 
eeofa^, Pmambrat, 
Mdi»s=l. 


pt* 1. 

704 

0*026 


703 

0*984 

2. 

704 

0*265 

4. 

704 

0*661 

5. 

704 

j 0*831 

6. 

704 

: 0*925 

7. 

704 

0*990 

8. 

9. 

1 Ko spot 

s. 

13. 

705 

■ 0*952 

14. 

705 

j 0*873 

15. 

705 

I 0*725 

16. 

705 

; 0*579 

18, 

705 

■ 0*684 


706 

! 0*284 

19. 

705 

* 0*752 


706 

j 0*826 

20. 

705 

; 0*894 


. 706 

0*920 

22. 

707 

; 0*984 

23. 

707 

! 0*926 

25. 

707 

: 0*611 

26,1 

707 

i 0*421 

27.. 

707 

0*184 

28. i 

707 

j 0*037 

30.: 

707 

^ 0*458 

1 

711 

j 0*405 

. 2. : 

707 

0*815 

! 

712 

i 0*874 

3.; 

707 

: 0*936 

i 

712 

0*894 

4, 

707 

1 0*990 


712 

J 0*736 

5. 

712 

0*568 

6. 

712 

0*384 

7. 

712 

0*158 


713 1 

0*990 

10. 

713 ! 

' 0*729 

11. 

713 

0*563 

12. 

713 

0*412 


714 

0*833 

13. 

713 

0*328 


714 

0*677 


iteea of 
whole Sp«>fc. 


Wb^ for tl® daj. 

Pentmiia*a. I Umbra, ! Wiiol© Spot i 



35 

17 

52 

32 

6 

39 

68 

oo 

91 

28 

9 

37 

141 

32 

174 

1398 

269 

lG68 

1444 

479 

1924 

881 

178 

1059 

709 

1 141 

850 

503 j 

1 134 

637 

400 

123 

523 

353 

114 

468 

46 

9 

55 

423 

111 

534 

61 

26 

87 

1 379 

71 

451 

1 

28 

Go 

336 

214 

550 

62 : 

*25 

87 

52 

10 

62 

41 

13 

55 

34 

12 

47 

367 


367 

993 

275 

1268 

1074 

354 

1428 

1122 

246 

1369 

83 

30 

114 

1118 

288 

1407 

33 

i 

* 5 

29 


211 

1668 

1924 

1059 

850 


484 

1 i37 

621 

416 

1 99 

516 

398 

1 239 

637 

52 

1 10 

*62 

41 

1 13 

55 

401 

12 

414 

993 

275 

1268 

1074 

354 

1428 

1205 1 

276 

1483 


1141 


293 


1436 



M li BinB, WnriTAI^ AJ® mswts MraA3KOTS 

TiStM H. 


0roTip. 


Mma. 
distant firoKi 
oentre, 
’l-acli«s=l. 


1Q66. 
Oct. 17. 

24. 
27 
ss. 
H<wr. 2- 

3. 

4. 

6 . 

13. 


15. 

22 . 

23. 

24. 
Dec. 2. 


13, 

14, 

19. 

20 . 

30. 
1866. 
Jan. 1. 


713 

714 
713 


0*833 

0*296 

0*985 


No spot^. 


715 

715 

715 

716 
715 

717 

718 
715 
718 

719 
719 
719 

719 

720 
721 


0*990 

0-928 

0*317 

0*370 

0-812 

0*490 

0*954 

0*990 

0-703 

0-974 

0-8G9 

0*719 

0*922 

0*286 

0*859 


No spots. 

722 

723 

724 

724 
723 


3.! 

724 

1 

725 


726 

4.1 

724 


725 


726 

7.. 

724 


725 

1 

726 

8.) 

724 


of 

Penambra. 


0*781 
0*948 
• 0*729 

0*365 

0*338 

0*270 

0*156 

0*985 

0*453 

0*391 

0*896 

0*912 

0*912 


9* 

15. 


19. 


24.; 

29-1 


726 

727 

727 

727 

728 

727 

728 
729 
728 
729 
728 
731 
739 

729 


1104 

8 


261 

147 

13 

217 

4 

275 

336 
228 
452 

391 

593 

337 
168 

90 


230 

39 

668 

395 

230 

252 

206 

171 

128 

138 

77 

292 

52 


Arm of 
Uiabm. " 


C-.391 


0*990 

734 

0*985 

73 

0*391 

9 

0*990 

826 

0*938 

I 747 

0*328 

i 698 

0*959 

1 407 

0*959 

! 553 

0*276 

1 278 

0*469 

! 236 

0*641 

1 366 

0*438 

1 18 

0*781 

1 257 

0*750 

i 324 

0*505 

i 58 

0*729 

! i» 


273 

17 

98 


33 
102 
44 
. 4 
50 


27 

91 

42 


Area of 
whole Spot. 


93 

79 

76 

48 

.33 


195 

13 

74 

63 

58 

44 

17 

73 

23 

41 

29 

166 

10 

13 

122 


275 

173 

144 

174 

131 

70 

. 24 
82 
• 9 
121 
85 
9 


1378 

26 

98 


.33 

363 

192 

18 

267 

4 

.302 

428 

271 

452 

485 

674 

414 

218 

123 


Whoie for the 4»j. 


426 

52 

743 

460 

289 

296 

223 

245 

152 

179 

106 

460 

62 

13 

856 

73 

9 

1101 

921 

842 

582 

683 

348 

260 

449 

28 

378 

410 

68 

18 


343 


344 


1642 

747 

1105 


1067 

384 

257 


Penambra. 

Umbm. 

^fhole Spot. 

1112 

290 

1404 


98 

98 


33 

33 

261 

102 

363 

160 

48 

210 

496 

77 

573 

564 

133 

699 

452 


452 1 

391 

93 

485 

593 

79 

674 

595 

157 

755 

269 

208 

478 

668 

74 

743 

625 

121 

749 

629 

t 

134 

764 


93 


189 


397 

173 


225 


91 

121 


94 


437 


535 


2039 

921 

1424 


1291 

477 

378 


496 



OM msjm 


421 


♦ 


Tabi^i^ II. (coBtinaed). 


i 

Date. 

Group 


Mean 

distance frc 


Area of 
Penumbra. 

Area of 
Umbra. 

! 

j Area of 

1 whole Spot. 

Whole for the day. 

1 mdms=] 

1 Penumbra, 

Umbra. 

1 Whole Spot. 

isms. 





i 




'Feb. 5. 

731 

0-609 

197 

48 

1 245 





732 

0-938 

447 

iGl 

610 

644 

209 

855 ^ 


K i 732 

0-817 

408 

74 

j 482 





j 731 

0-781 

189 

67 

256 

597 

HI . 

738 

8. 

732 

0-495 

329 

78 

407 


f 



< 731 

0-985 

294 

73 

367 

623 

151 

774 

13. : 

735 

0-917 

690 

303 

995 





; 734 

0*693 

171 

35 

206 





I 732 

0-693 

265 

76 

342 

1126 

414 

1543 

18.1 

735 

0-260 

1428 

330 

1758 





734 

0*531 

138 

24 

163 

1566 

354 

1921 

19- ! 

735 

0-365 

1559 

405 

1964 





1 734 

0-703 

114 

24 

138 

1673 

429 

2102 

1 20 

735 

0-573 

1466 

478 

1944 




! 

1 734 

j 0-859 

139 

66 

206 

1605 

544 

2150 

1 21. ' 

735 

; 0-703 

1567 

536 

2104 




I 

734 

0-938 


161 

161 

1567 

697 

2265 

i 2‘j 

735 

! 0-954 

1186 

330 

1516 

1186 

330 

1516 

1 24 

; 735 

i 0-990 

795 

275 

1071 

795 

275 

1071 

i 2G 

736 

0-631 

54 

21 

75 

54 

21 

75 

'Mar. 2 

737 

0-752 ; 

71 

32 

104 

71 

32 

104 

6. 

738 

0-084 ! 

208 

40 

250 

208 

40 

250 

7 

738 

0-552 ' 

192 

55 

247 

192 

55 

247 

8 

73S 

, 0-384 j 

194 

37 

231 

194 

37 

231 

9 

738 

: 0-263 i 

145 

30 

176 

145 

30 

176 

i 12. 

738 

; 0-647 ■ 

177 

38 

216 





739 

i 0-894 , 

281 

102 

384 

458 

140 

600 

1 !-*• 

739 

; 0-641 ! 

127 

38 

166 




! 

738 

1 0-920 

141 

65 

207 

268 

103 

373 

i 

740 

: 0-794 ' 

247 

42 

' 290 





. 739 

0*5.15 

71 i 

30 

102 

318 ^ 

72 1 

392 

i 23. 

740 

0-608 

53 1 

21 

74 




1 

: 739 

0-714 i 

85 j 

24 

no 

138 

45 1 

184 

1 24. 

i 741 

0-540 

50 j 

15 

65 




! 

' 740 

0-449 i 

143 j 

70 

214 





i 739 

■ 0-858 

98 

24 

123 

291 

109 

402 

27. 

1 741 

; 0-1.32 j 

98 1 

43 

141 





1 740 

1 0-476 

177 i 

96 

274 

275 

139 

413 

29. 

: 741 

0-947 ! 

88 j 

56 

144 

88 

56 

144 

30. 

741 

; 0-925 j 

44 

22 

68 

44 

22 

68 

Apr. 3. 

742 

i 0-624 

119 

32 

152 

119 

32 

152 

5. 

742 

0-.307 

: 57 

.31 

89 

57 

31 

89 

6. 

743 

0-677 

29 

11 

40 





742 

0*265 

35 


39 

64 

15 

79 

12. 

745 

0-925 

316 

44 1 

363 





744 

0*465 

62 

19 1 

81 

378 

63 

444 

14. 

745 

0-692 

182 

64 1 

247 





744 

0-026 

4 

j 

4 

186 

64 

251 

16.1 

745 

0-372 

174 

41 

225 

174 

41 

225 

18. 

745 

0*415 

106 

32 

139 

106 

32 

139 

19. 

745 

0-585 

110 

31 

141 

no 

31 

141 

20. 

745 

0-719 : 

103 

18 

122 

103 

18 

122 

21. 

745 

0-856 

49 

16 

66 

49 

16 

66 

2.3. 

746 

0-729 

112 

56 

168 1 

112 

56 

168 

24. 

746 

0-559 

‘ 235 

56 

29iJ 1 

235 

56 

292 

25. 

746 

0*319 

238 

45 

283 ! 

238 

45 

283 j 


3 M 







MESSRS. DE EA. BEE, AKB I^EWTS BBSEAmJUfis 


TABiJi n. (contiaued). 



25 

154 

129 

47 

131 

82 

83 

83 

23 

61 

! 

37 

22 

127 


25 

75 

155 

8 

25 


49 

112 

80 

52 

259 I 

j 206 

90 

456 ; 

1 3G4 

122 

412 

289 ! 

92 

448 

355 

18 

189 


34 

135 

272 

35 

IG9 

133 

21 

54 

32 

37 

187 


i 44 

193 i 

33 

1 158 

125 ' 

31 

‘ 161 

130 j 


26 

12 

30 

25 

43 

143 

9B 

59 

56 

184 


155 

59 

132 

137 

130 

738 

496 

285 

290 

478 

244 


129 

46 

102 

112 

87 

594 

396 

226 

233 

293 


"S 1 

19 

59 1 

98 ' 

49 

148 

92 j 

27 ' 

119 ; 

162 

56 J 

218 ■■ 

38 

13 ' 

.■>1 1 

154 

22 1 

177 ! 

143 

13 ' 

156 1 

115 

13 

129 , 

36 

20 


26 

19 


37 

18 ; 

56 1 

61 


61 1 

124 

37 1 

16I 

159 ^ 

22 1 

182 

120 

35 1 

155 

102 

28 ' 

131 

133 

21 i 

i 

i 

135 

171 

45 

217 

189 

31 

1 220 


137 

254 

192 

143 

115 

36 
26 

37 
61 

124 

159 

120 

102 

133 


171 

189 


47 

37 

52 

90 

122 

92 

52 

35 

21 

37 

33 

31 

26 

12 

30 

25 

43 

143 

98 

39 

56 

184 

244 

68 


34 

33 

13 

20 

19 

18 


37 

22 

35 

28 

21 


45 

31 


61 

202 

137 

259 

45G > 

412 

448 

324 

169 

54 

231 

158 

IGI 

153 

59 

132 

137 

130 

738 

496 

285 

290 

478 

244 

207 

337 

228 

156 

129 

57 

46 

56 

61 

161 

182 

155 

131 

155 


217 

220 



m m%m mtmm 

Table II, (contmBed), 


4 ^ 


Mwi 



[ 

! 0rOBp. 

distai3<^ from 
centre, 
radius=l. 

1866. 



Attg. 11. 

759 

0*732 

16. 

760 

0-588 

17- 

760 

0-401 

18. f 

760 

0-197 

20. 1 

760 

0-348 

30. ! 

761 

. 0-265 

31. i 

741 

0*449 

SepL l.j 

761 

0*635 

3.1 

761 

0-925 

fi-n 1 


r 10. i 

i 


11.; 

1 


13.^ 

>No spots. 1 

14.1 

! 


15.: 

1 

j 

17.’ 

i 

1 

21.;' 

762 ; 

0*810 1 

24.; 

762 : 

0*265 ! 

^i0» 

762 1 

0*132 i 

27. 

762 ! 

0-264 1 

28. ; 

762 1 

0-635 1 

Oct. 10.. 

763 , 

0-925 1 

3 3, ,Xo spots!. ! 


15. i 

764 

0*868 1 

16.: 

764 * 

0-710 1 


764 i 

0-552 i 


765 ■ 

0*605 j 

i 

766 1 

0*963 1 

19.! 

764 

0*205 i 

: 

766 I 

0-684 ‘ 

24.: 

766 ■ 

0'.35.3 ' 

26.; 

766 ; 

0*736 : 

28. ; 

76G i 

0*973 I 

i 

767 ; 

0-33 6 ! 

31.! 

767 ' 

0 - 4.33 1 

Xov. 2.; 

767 ‘ 

0*760 ! 

4. j'l 

; 

1 

6.1 1 

i 



vXo spots, 

. 

14.1 

j 

1 

17.iJ 

1 

i 


Area, of 
Penumbra, 

Area of 
Umbra. 

Area of • 
whole Spot. 

137 

31 

168 

163 

67 

231 

130 

55 

i 186 

151 

43 

! 194 

85 

49 

135 

308 

96 

404 

353 

80 

434 

323 

54 

377 

430 

113 

1 

534 1 

j 

1 

246 ' 

j 

50 ! 

1 

297 1 

242 ! 

44 • 

286 ) 

236 1 

60 

296 i 

184 1 

39 : 

224 • 

224 ■ 

32 ; 

257 : 

1 

34 j 

34 

102 i 

34 ‘ 

136 ; 

84 j 

24 1 

108 ; 

25 1 

20 i 

45 ! 

48 i 

5 

53 1 

139 

77 j 

215 ' 

60 j 

13 i 

73 i 

127 i 

23 ' 

150 : 

91 ; 

18 1 

109 i 

118 

25 i 

143 

207 i 

37 ‘ 

245 

48 i 

26 ; 

75 1 

103 ! 

1 

112 : 

6 • 

26 ; 

32 


\ 


Wltole for the day. 


Penumlara, 

1 Umbra. 

1 Whole Spot. 

137 

1 31 

168 

163 i 

^ 67 

231 

130 i 

55 

1 186 

151 

43 * 

194 

85 ! 

49 

135 

308 ' 

96 

. 404 

353 i 

80 

434 

323 ! 

54 

377 

430 ; 

113 

534 


246 

50 

1 297 

242 

44 

1 286 

236 

60 

i 296 

184 

39 

i 224 

224 ! 

32 

1 257 


34 

i 34 

102 i 

34 

i 136 

84 

24 

f 108 

i 

212 ! 

102 

! 

313 

187 

36 

j 223 

91 

18 

1 109 

118 

25 

' 143 

255 ' 

63 

i 320 

103 

9 1 

^ 112 

6 

■ 26 

‘ 32 


19. 

768 

‘ 0*938 

’ 37 

20. 

768 

1 0*807 

36 


769 

i 0-938 

112 

21. 

768 

0-661 

45 


769 

0*797 

42 

25. 

76s 

0*202 

8 


769 

0-100 

50 


770 

0-526 

55 

26. 

769 

0*208 

91 

27. 

769 ; 

0-703 

18 


770 

0-469 

57 

28. 
Bee. 7. 

769 

0-641 

44 

14.; 

19.! 

28. j 

“ X'o spot 

J i 

:s. 



74 

1 i 

37 

74 

50 

1 86 



49 

. I6i * 

148 1 

99 

39 

84 , 

i 

49 

91 i 

87 ; 

88 

8 

; 17 ' 



21 

I 71 i 



10 

j 65 1 

113 

39 

21 

113 j 

91 

21 

12 

30 > 



14 j 

72 i 

75 s 

26 

22 1 

66 i 

44 I 

22 


113 

247 

175 

153 

113 

102 

66 


3m2 



M 


U.B.B8. M lA m. MWW ^ IBIUMBB 

to. m. (c„to«a).-Hdiogr.pW= «. .« s„.p.» .. k» 

Observatory dunng 1864, 186 d, and 18 >. 



1 llelio- 

griji’ueal 
j La' nude ] 

Spot, 

! - 3 1!) 

Bl. 

1-41 

i n. 

i _ 7 23 

a. 

1 - 7 26 

A. 

-.8 19 

1 B. 

j ~ 8 25 

, b. 

1 — 6 59 

, c. 

. - 3 21 

P. 

- 3 37 

Q. 

1 - 4 19 

r. 

* - 4 12 

1 

+ 20 20 

! s. 

+ 20 51 

K. 

1-42 

1 

i — 3 50 

\. 

_ 4 17 

V. 

1 ~ 7 20 

Z. 

- 7 34 

z. 

-13 28 

\ 

t -13 57 

Y'. 

1 -14 9 

Y . 

, -15 2 

1 

i -16 19 

n ,j. 

; . -10 36 

'+• 

! -17 2 

I. 

) i - 3 24 


) -40 

1 n. 


i 1 

3659 

521 1 


! 

3660 t* 

522 ' 



3661 

522 


1 

3662 

523 



3663 

523 



3664 

523 



3665 

524 1 


3666 ; 

' 524 * 


3667 ' 

1 525 1 


i 3668 , 

1 525 


1 3669 S 

1 525 


, 3670 i 

1 526 , 


3671 

526 ' 

1 


3672 t 

526 

1 


1 3673 

526 1 

i 

26 . 

1 3674 

25*539 1 519 ‘ 



, 3675 

1 1 I 



3676 

1 520 i 



1 3677 * 

[ 1 520 ' 



m soEAE Bffirsim. 


426' 


Date . 

No. 

Mean Time of 

of 8un- woup ii 
picture- 

Catalogu 

Distano 

from 

Centre. 

1864. 




Jan. 26 

. 3678 

25*239 520 

0*953 


3679 

520 

0*966 


3680 

520 

0*970 


3681 

521 

0*859 


3682 

521 

0*873 


3683 

521 

0*890 


.36a4 

521 

0*905 


3685 

523 

0*514 


3686 

523 

0*517 


! 3687 

525 

0*473 


1 3688 

525 

0*428 


1 3689 

if 20 

0*439 


* 3690 

j 525 

0*495 

i 3691 

j 525 

0*542 


3692 

j 525 

0*545 


3603 

1 525 

0*5S» 


3694 

1 r 1- 

02o 

0*590 


3695 

1 526 

0*654 


3696 ! 

1 526 

0*659 


3697 1 

25*552 j 519 

0*96'2 


3698 1 

; 519 

0*966 


3699 1 

' 520 

t 0*944 


3700 1 

; 520 

1 0*947 


3701 I 

i 520 

; 0*956 

j 3702 i 

1 520 

0*967 

! 3703 ' 

! 520 

0*978 


3704 ■ 

I 521 

j 0*^61 


3705 

, 521 1 

1 0*875 

i 

j 

3706 

, 521 1 



3707 

: 521 j 

0*906 1 

1 

S7O8 

i 523 j 

0-517 j 

: 3709 ' 

523 1 

0-519 1 

1 3710 ■ 

; 525 1 

0*472 

1 37] 1 i 

525 1 

0*426 j 

• 3712 

525 

0*43f; 1 

: , 

525 

0*4<.2 

; 3714 i 

; 525 

0*541 

; 37 1 5 i 

! 525 

0*540 

; 3716 ’ 

' 525 

0’5b6 

i 3717 ! 

525 

0*588 

j 3718 I 

' 526 

0*652 

; 3719 

526 

0*656 

28. i 

3720 i 2 

7*526 , 523 

0*843 

1 

3721 1 

1 523 

0*847 

1 

3722 1 

^ 525 

0*145 


3723 : 

! 525 

0*153 

i 

3724 i 

; 525 

0*159 


3725 : 

1 525 

0*162 


3726 

i 525 ' 

0-188 


3727 j 

525 

0*294 


3728 i 

525 

0*238 


3729 1 

525 

0*293 


3730 

526 

0*299 


3731 j 

526 

0*314 


3732 j 27*540 i 523 

0*845 

— 

3733 j 

1 523 j 

0*849 


Table III. (continued). 




249 4 

.250 0 

247 52 
254 34 

251 29 

253 46 

254 31 

252 48 

253 13 
9i 17 
94 53 

1 94 10 

! 95 2 

i 92 41 
; 92 56 

! 97 12 

; 97 12 

I ^9 33 

; ^9 47 

254 33 

255 6 
248 30 

. 250 0 , 

) 249 11 1 

! 249 57 
; 247 48 
; 254 30 

; 251 33 

* 253 49 

1 25 4 56 

j 252 55 
I 253 27 
I 94 28 
I 94 56 
: 94 2 

95 17 
92 44 
92 57 
97 13 
97 1 
89 36 
89 42 
251 17 
251 33 
172 6 

165 3 

166 19 
158 23 

no 12 
118 57 
120 11 
114 33 
96 0 

96 12 
252 23 


128 17 
I 128 16 

I 126 55 
i 116 38 
I 118 59 
117 1 

j 115 20 
j 79 44 
I 79 20 
j 13 5 

13 27 
I 1146 
i 9 58 
j 8 13 
j 9 34 
! 9 30 

I 8 58 
! 350 36 

! 354 0 

; 132 29 

I 131 40 
! 129 45 

I 129 45 
i 128 31 
128 25 
127 18 
116 27 
119 19 
117 14 
115 24 
79 49 
79 25 
13 15 
13 43 
11 48 
10 1(X i 

8 36 

9 50 
10 0 

9 15 
350 58 
354 15 
lf>7 49 
107 21 
42 14 
42 1 

39 17 
39 13 

37 10 

38 49 

37 51 

38 2 
19 19 
23 24 

108 7 
107 43 


t 150 30 
I 1 50 29 
I 149 8 
I 138 51 
I 141 12 
I 139 14 
! 137 33 

: ^01 57 

1 101 33 

: 35 18 

j 35 40 
I 33 59 
' 32 11 

30 26 

31 47 
31 43 
31 11 
12 49 
16 13 

154 29 
153 40 
3 51 45 


-13 22 
-14 0 

-13 50 
~32 2 

-33 14 
-14 4 

-13 3 

~13 19 
-16 33 
-15 46 

- 3 32 

- 4 17 


1 151 45 

- 7 33 

j X. 

1 150 31 

; - 8 12 

! B, 

: 150 25 

- 8 20 

! b. 

j 149 IS 

; - 6 52 

i c. 

‘ 138 27 

- 3 16 

; 1". 

: 141 19 

- 3 42 

' Q. 

j 139 14 

. — 4 20 

• t-. 

I37 46 

- 4 18 

! s. j 

loi 49 

- 4 ]6 

X. i 

101 25 

- 3 49 

X. ' 

35 15 

-13 17 

! 

35 43 

-14 4 

f 

33 48 

-13 30 

Y-. 

32 1 0 i 

-12 10 1 

G. 

30 36 

-13 15 1 


31 50 

-14 19 ! 

g'. 

32 0 i 

-IS 26 ' 

H. 

31 15 j 

-13 20 1 

h. 

12 58 ; 

— 16 30 ; 

W. 

16 15 ’ 

- 15 56 i 

w. 

101 47 , 

— 4 43 i 

X. 

101 19 

— 4 2 1 

X. 1 

36 12 

— 12 55 1 

Y«. 

35 59 

- 1 3 43 j 

Yb : 

33 15 ^ 

-12 29 

Y-. 

33 1 1 ! 

-12 2 ! 

G. 1 



4^ MESSES. EE LA BEE^ KEWAB!!* AMB MEWY’S BESEABCTIS 

Tabus HL (coatimmed). 




i 

No. of 


A®gla of 
Position. 

liongitude 
from Kode. 

PWio- 

Helio- 


Pate. 

Ko. 

of Svm- 
pij^ure. 

Group in 
the 

Catalogue. 

from 

Centre. 

graphical 

Longitude. 

graphical 

latitude. 


1864. 
Jau. S8. 

3734 

27*540 

525 

0*143 

173 21 

<. , 

4S 41 

si 27 

-12 53 



3735 


525 

0*151 

166 14 

41 58 

35 44 

-13 30 

YK 


3736 


525 

0*157 

I67 35 

39 16 

33 2 

-12 14 

Y\ 


3737 


525 

0*l6l 

158 29 

39 23 

33 9 

-12 21 

G. 


3738 


525 

0*186 

111 9 

37 54 

31 40 

-13 8 

g** 


3739 


525 

0*294 

119 13 

38 49 

32 35 

-13 44 

g^. 


3740 


525 

0*238 

120 17 

37 42 

31 28 

-12 41 

H. 


374] 


525 

0*290 

114 38 

38 10 

33 66 

-13 11 

h. 


3742 


526 

0*298 

96 42 

19 26 

13 12 

-15 15 

W. 


3743 


626 

0*312 

96 31 

23 54 

17 40 

-15 57 

\r. 

BO. 

3744 

29‘622 

523 

0*987 

247 40 

137 48 

102 2 

— 4 54 

X. 


3745 


523 

0'988 

247 21 

137 27 

101 41 

- 3 29 

X. 


3746 


525 

0*478 

240 3 

72 54 

37 8 

-12 44 

Y. 


3747 


535 

0*465 

241 15 

71 12 

35 26 

-11 29 

Y*'. 


3748 


525 

0*469 

242 29 

67 29 

31 43 

-10 59 

GK 

• 

3749 


.525 

0*375 

228 11 

67 53 

32 7 

-10 58 

GK 


3750 


525 

0*323 

230 57 

66 45 

30 59 

-12 49 

g* 


3751 


525 

0*299 

240 4 

67 26 

31 40 

-11 38 

IL 


3752 


525 

0*314 

227 6 

66 7 

30 21 

-10 4 

h\ 


3753 


526 

0*244 

239 36 

49 28 

13 42 

-15 12 

VV. 


3754 


526 

0*257 

239 20 

53 4 

37 18 

-15 50 

w. 

1 3755 


527 

0*514 

94 3 

17 54 

342 8 

- 9 17 

A„ 

375G 


527 

0-522 

93 19 

18 19 

342 3.3 

- 9 11 

A,. 

‘ 3757 


527 

0*602 

95 11 

21 29 

345 43 

-10 22 

»r 

1 375B 


527 

0*608 

96 28 

22 44 

346 58 

-10 37 

a,. 

3759 


527 

0*577 

90 29 

25 6 

340 20 

- y 

B. 

i S7G0 


527 

0*573 s 

89 54 ' 

' 26 17 ; 

1 350 31 ; 

: - 5 13 

1 b. 

' 3761 


527 

0*585 j 

SG 22 

' 22 33 

1 346 47 : 

; - 4 48 

! c. 

! 376;3 

29-636 

523 

0*988 : 

247 52 

■ I3S 3 : 

' 102 5 i 

J - 4 50 

1 ^^'* 

1 3763 


523 , 

0*990 j 

247 35 

137 35 

! 101 37 

- 3 33 

1 

* 3764 


525 1 

0*479 

239 54 

73 20 j 

' 37 22 1 

; -12 38 

; Y, 


3/ 65 

1 

525 

0*468 1 

241 24 1 

1 71 27 1 

35 29 ! 

i -11 34 

! Y'’. 


3766 

I 

525 ! 

0*472 1 

242 37 1 

! 67 42 1 

31 44 1 

i -11 2 

: (;\ 


3767 


525 ‘ 

0*378 

228 5 

68 10 ! 

32 12 i 

-11 17 i 

\ G‘. 


3768 

I 

525 1 

0*327 

230 59 : 

66 40 i 

30 48 i 

-12 40 

' P- 


3769 


525 i 

0*302 j 

240 13 ' 

67 25 ‘ 

33 27 I 

-11 27 I 

1 H. 


3770 

i 

525 j 

0*316 1 

22b 10 j 

[ G6 27 : 

30 29 ! 

-10 11 I 

! hb 


3771 

j 526 

0*248 t 

239 33 i 

, 49 48 ! 

13 50 j 

-15 12 I 

i W. 


3773 

! 526 

0*260 j 

239 51 1 

1 53 24 i 

17 26 j 

-16 1 i 

i w. 


3773 

i 527 

0*512 1 

94 17 j 

18 11 ; 

342 13 i 

- 9 22 j 

i A^, 


3774 

* 527 

0*520 1 

92 58 j 

18 34 1 

342 36 : 

- 9 10 

I 


3775 

1 527 

0-600 1 

95 17 

1 21 56 ; 

34o 58 i 

-10 20 i 

i a,. 


3776 

1 527 

0*60G 1 

96 33 ! 

^ 23 8 ; 

347 10 1 

-10 30 

[ a.>. 


3777 

j 527 

0*577 ^ 

90 12 1 

25 9 

349 1 1 ! 

- 7 50 

B“. 


3778 

527 

0*570 t 

89 59 ' 

26 14 i 

350 16 

~ 5 10 

1 b. 


3779 

527 

0*582 ; 

86 16 

22 40 ' 

346 42 

- 4 43 

j c. 

Feb. 4. 

3780 

34*464 

527 

0*512 

252 17 i 

88 49 ^ 

344 22 

- 8 11 i 

1 A. 


3781 

1 527 

0*564 

250 30 

1 87 46 ' 

343 19 

- 7 5 

! B. 


3782 

: 527 

0*577 

251 38 

87 29 . 

343 2 

- 7 42 : 

1 C. 


3783 

) 527 

0*508 

244 57 

! 84 44 i 

340 17 

- 4 14 

! a. 


3784 

: 527 

0*612 

239 1 

1 85 8 i 

340 41 

- 3 50 

1 b. 


3785 

. 527 

0*623 

239 24 

I 90 2 ! 

345 35 

i - 6 4 

i c. 


3786 

; 528 

0*470 

60 57 

j 32 43 ; 

288 16 

; + 5 31 

1 D. 


3787 

; 528 

0*472 

i 61 13 

33 57 ' 

289 30 

i + 5 48 

! E. 


3788 

528 

0*481 

1 62 2 ! 

, 33 19 i 

> 288 52 

I 4- 4 32 . 

i F. 


3789 

; 528 

0*512 

i 64 11 i 

1 30 22 1 

[ 285 55 

1 + 3 21 

1 G, 



427 


m mLAM 'FJflBUB. 

Tablb IU, (eontmued). 

MeaaTja»e Dmtanm ~ ~ 

S“‘ ST™ =*■?- 

OalatogTe. Potion. fr„„ JTodo. 


; 1864. 

j Feb. 4. 3790 

3791 

! 3792 

{ 3793 

I 3794 

I 3795 

' 3796 

3797 

3798 

3799 

3800 
' 3801 

3802 

3803 

3804 
380.7 

3806 

3807 
.3808 

3809 

3810 
I 3811 

5, i 3812 , 

j 3813 
I 3814 
! 3813 

3816 ' 
3h 1 7 

3818 

3819 
) 3820 
! 3821 

! 3822 
1 3823 

! 3824 
j 382.7 ' 

I 3826 
I 3827 
; 3828 ■ 

: 3829 , 

! 3830 : 

: 3831 

. 38,32 
i 3833 . 

I 3834 ; 

! 383,5 , 

3836 

3837 ‘ 

3838 j 

3839 ! 

3840 i 

3841 ! 

3842 j 

3843 j 

6 . 3844 S 

3845 


i 0-553 
i 0-555 
1 0-604 
! 0*618 
! 0-622 
I 0*630 
I 0-51 6 
I 0-566 
1 0*580 
! 0-5 12 
' 0-63 5 
; 0-626 
0-467 
0*470 
■ 0-478 
0-509 
i 0-550 
0*551 
’ O-GOI 
' 0-614 
• 0-620 
; 0-628 
0-653 
: 0-659 
0-693 
' 0-648 
0-695 
' 0-712 
' 0-293 
0-298 
; 0-303 
: 0-370 
0-374 
’ 0-391 
' 0-372 
' 0-420 
‘ 0-4.54 

0-471 

' 0-657 
; 0-663 

i 0*696 

1 0*652 
0-700 j 
, 0-717 i 
; 0*289 I 
[ 0-292 ! 
i 0-299 i 
[ 0-365 ' 

' 0-370 ! 

0-388 I 
0*368 : 

0-417 ! 

0-451 I 
0*466 
0*823 
0*805 


64 47 

65 33 

65 31 
64 12 

64 17 

66 43 
251 59 
250 38 
250 54 
244 36 
239 43 

! 239 ir 2 
' 60 12 

61 29 

62 13 
64 43 

64 59 
60 32 

65 21 

64 0 

64 28 

66 45 

243 22 

244 19 

240 3 

238 37 

239 11 
246 42 

47 39 

47 53 

48 15 

51 53 

52 26 
54 59 

53 14 

54 25 : 

58 29 
57 30 

244 23 
242 58 ' 

240 41 

238 36 

239 24 
246 51 i 

47 24 > 

48 2 

48 29 
52 6 ' 

52 49 I 

54 44 

53 12 ‘ 

55 0 ‘ 


! 30 44 

j 28 19 

26 47 

I 26 33 
1 20 11 
j 22 40 
89 27 
! 88 14 

87 59 

, 84 58 

* 85 43 

i 90 44 
; 33 8 

34 29 
33 51 
31 0 

: 31 26 

29 1 
: 27 15 

27 12 
I 20 47 

; 22 44 

: 103 32 

302 37 
: 101 44 

' 99 13 

i 99 40 
105 36 

47 10 

48 23 

48 0 : 

45 46 
45 54 
43 2 

41 19 

41 20 
34 48 
36 37 
104 11 
102 48 
102 2.3 ; 
99 44 : 
100 18 ! 

1 06 32 * 
48 5 j 

48 22 i 
48 14 1 

46 7 ; 
46 25 ' 

43 37 
41 47 I 
41 56 i 
34 52 ; 

36 39 i 
321 38 j 

120 19 1 


286 17 

283 52 
282 20 

i 282 6 

275 44 
278 13 
344 46 

343 33 

I 343 18 
i 340 17 
i 341 2 

I 346 3 

, 288 28 
i 289 48 
; 289 10 

} 286 19 
; 294 45 

284 20 
' 282 34 

282 33 

276 6 
278 3 

344 57 

343 42 
343 9 

340 38 

341 5 

347 1 

288 35 
2s9 48 

289 25 
287 11 
287 19 
284 27 
2s2 44 
282 45 
276 13 
278 2 
345 11 
343 4B 
343 23 

340 44 

341 18 

347 32 
2^9 5 

2S9 22 
289 14 



428 
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Table HI. (continued). 


iMmu Timei 
j of SUTJ- 
I picture. 


18G4. 
Feb. 6.; 


.3846 

3847 

3848 

3849 

3850 

385 1 

3852 

3853 

3854 

3855 

3856 

3857 

3858 

3859 

3860 
3S61 

3862 j 

3863 ! 

3864 ! 

3865 ! 

3866 

3867 ’ 

3868 

3869 

3870 

3871 
3S7'2 
38/ 3 
3874 
8875 

3876 

3877 

3878 

3879 

3880 

3881 
3883 

3883 

3884 

3885 

3886 

3887 

3888 

3889 

3890 

3891 

3892 

3893 

3894 

3895 
3806 

3897 

3898 

3899 

3900 

3901 


36-494 


Ko. of 
Group ia 
the Kew 
Catalogue. 


Di:^»ince 

from 

Centre. 


36*523 


527 

527 

528 
528 
528 
528 ! 

528 i 
528 ' 

528 
528 > 

528 , 

528 i 
528 I 

528 

529 
529 
529 
529 

529 

530 
530 
530 
530 
530 
530 
530 
530 
527 
527 
527 
527 

527 

528 
528 
528 
528 
528 
528 
528 
528 
528 
528 
528 

528 

529 
529 
529 
529 

529 

530 
530 
530 
530^ 
530 

j 530 


0*817 
0*814 
0*859 
0*172 
0*173 
0*185 
0*196 I 
0-201 ! 
0-211 i 
0-217 
0*l66 ' 

0*168 i 
0*202 1 
0-219 I 
0*225 i 
0*260 i 

0*284 j 
0-245 I 
0-257 i 
0-290 ! 

0-484 
0-486 
0*495 
0-507 
0*523 
0*540 
0-558 
0-571 
0-829 
0-808 
0*820 
0*848 
0*864 
0*170 
0*171 

0*183 
0-194 
0*199 
0*209 
0-217 
I 0-163 
I 0*164 
0-200 
1 0*215 
; 0-221 
I 0-260 
1 0-281 
i 0-241 
j 0-257 
1 0-288 
I 0-482 
; 0-484 
. 0-491 
0-507 
; 0-523 
i 0’538 


itngle of 
Position. 

Iiongitiide 
from 5 «ode. 

- 

245 

38 

119 

6 

246 

12 

118 

54 

247 

52 

117 

25 1 

338 

50 

62 

54 

338 

47 

62 

1 

339 

21 

62 

36 

340 

0 

60 

4 

352 

34 

56 

17 

1 

16 

56 

28 

1 

9 

54 


2 

28 

55 

13 1 

3 

47 

55 

29 j 

8 

18 

.54 

39 i 

9 

54 

54 

27 

10 

45 

1 53 

18 i 

29 

12 

1 50 

14 

30 

47 

50 

13 

31 

4 

i 49 

28 

40 

12 

i 48 

31 

40 

7 

i 47 

54 

88 

24 

I 34 

22 

88 

37 

i 34 

"3 

92 

8 

} 82 

28 

87 

51 

! 31 

51 

86 

28 

1 29 

14 

94 

00 

1 29 

37 

89 

57 

! 29 

58 

89 

14 

; 30 

12 

244 

38 

; 122 

19 

245 

27 

i 120 

37 

244 

57 

i 119 

54 

246 

34 

; 119 

33 


Heiio- 

graphical 

Longitude. 


247 43 
339 7 

338 59 

339 46 
339 51 
352 33 

1 24 
0 58 

2 39 

3 43 
17 

1 

lO 44 
30 14 

30 41 

31 21 
40 19 
40 50 
88 21 
88 27 
92 28 
87 52 
86 30 
94 59 


8 

lO 


345 61 
345 39 
344 10 
289 39 

288 46 

289 21 
286 49 
283 


118 1 
63 24 
63 36 
63 0 

60 14 
57 31 
57 2 

54 38 

55 44 

55 57 
55 36 
55 2 

53 27 
50 29 
50 l6 
49 49 
49 6 
48 18 
34 57 
34 56 
32 20 
31 47 

29 29 

30 12 


Spot. 


~ 5 14 
_ 2 36 
— 1 28 
+ 7 16 
4- 6 52 
+ 7 19 
4 - 8 12 
5 13 


A®. 

iT, 


283 

13 

+ 

9 

18 

a,. 

280 

54 

-t- 

0 

23 

b,. 

281 

58 

-f 

3 

26 

®i* 

282 

14 

+ 

6 

25 

d,. 

281 

24 

4- 

5 


i e^. 

281 

12 

4- 

5 

12 i 

i M. 

280 

3 

; 4- 

5 

57 

1 N. 

276 

59 

+ 

8 

7 

i P. 

276 

58 

4- 

7 

16 

; P* 

276 

13 

4- 

9 

4 

Q. 

275 

16 

4- 

9 

6 

q. 

274 

39 

. 4 

10 

16 

i 

261 

7 

! — 

6 

23 

\l\ 

260 

48 

' _ 

7 

20 

i R-. 

259 

13 


7 

54 

i 

258 

36 

; — 

8 

ll 

1 T~. 

255 

59 

; — 

9 

54 

. S’. 

256 

22 

— 

9 

12 

1 S-. 

256 

I3 

— 

10 

a 

s'. 


256 57 
348 40 
346 58 
346 15 
345 54 
344 22 
289 45 
289 57 
289 21 
286 35 
283 52 
283 23 

280 59 
282 5 
282 IS 

281 57 
281 23 
279 48 
276 50 
276 37 
276 10 
275 27 
274 39 
261 18 
261 17 
258 '41 
258 8 

255 5O 

256 33 


-10 19 
„ 4 22 

- 3 39 

— 5 16 

— 2 38 

- 1 29 




+ G 57 

-f 7 28 
4-8 0 
4- 5 14 
+ 9*31 

4. 2 22 

3 28 
4. 6 20 
4- 5 19 
4- 5 14 
4^ 5 43 
4-8 9 

i- 7 16 
+ 96 
+ 9 16 
4.10 24 
_ 6 28 
_ 7 22 
__ 7 50 
_ 8 31 
- 9 60 
- 9 14) 


A“. 

IV. 

C". 

ir. 

E'\ 

k. 


U. 

N. 

P. 

p. 

a 

q. 

p". 

R*. 

R-. 





I 1864. 
Feb. 6. 


Ml 

Wo. . € 


- ' '--m notjm m^mm ~ 

Tmm IIL (cxmtiBtted), 


4if 


i 


10, 


"««a!titte} Wo. of 
of San- } wwupii 
pictee. , 

' Catalogue. 


S 6 * 52 B 

40*6f4 


17* 


89 m 
3963 

3904 

3905 

3906 

3907 

3908 

3909 

3910 

3911 
39^2 

3913 

3914 

3915 

3916 

3917 
i 3918 
! 3919 
I 3920 
I 3921 
i 3922 I 
{ 3923 : 

: 3924 , 40*638 

, 3925 

i 3926 ; 

■ 3927 I 

3928 j 

3929 ; 

3930 ; 

3931 ' 

3932 

3933 j 

3934 

3935 

3936 

3937 

3938 

3939 

3940 

3941 

3942 

3943 

3944 

3945 

3946 

3947 

3948 

3949 

3950 

3951 

3952 

3953 

3954 

3955 

3956 

3957 


47-439 


530 

530 

528- 

528 

528 

528 

529 
529 
529 
529 
529 
529 
529 

529 

530 
530 
530 


Distant 

from 

Centre. 


An;^e of 
Position. 


Longitude 


ETelio* 

gmphica 

li>ngitude. 


0-557 

0*570 

0*876 

0*864 

0*851 

0-855 

0*802 

0*797 

0*784 

0*755 

0*763 

0*710 

0*712 

0*721 

0*455 

0*463 

0*470 


89 28 
89 16 

259 13 

258 54 

260 2 

259 44 
262 27 
262 51 

266 14 

267 29 

265 23 

264 11 

266 28 

265 9 

246 25 
245 39 

247 28 


530 

i 0*420 

j 247 32 

530 

! 0*355 

! 248 50 

530 

! 0*370 

f 248 56 

530 

0*341 

1 249 6 

530 

, 0*312 

j 249 38 

528 

; 0*879 

259 28 

528 

! 0*868 

1 258 50 

528 

i 0*855 

260 33 

528 

! 0*860 

260 4 

529 

’ 0*802 

262 55 

529 

0*800 

1 262 41 

529 

' 0*787 i 

265 58 

529 

0*758 i 

267 30 

529 

0*765 I 

265 39 

529 

0*715 ! 

264 24 

529 

0*715 i 

266 35 

529 

0*724 j 

265 22 

530 

0*458 ’ 

246 40 

530 

0*468 i 

245 51 

530 ' 

0*472 

247 35 


530 

530 

530 

530 


0*422 

0*360 

0*372 

0*345 


247 40 

248 54 

249 11 
2.-,0 0 


30 33 
30 30 
123 17 
122 54 
120 33 
119 14 

109 29 
108 20 
108 15 
108 2 

108 14 

109 27 

105 13 

106 5 
96 41 

95 21 
95 17 

93 18 

92 27 

94 38 
88 21 
87 25 

123 15 
123 10 
121 2 
119 38 
109 25 
108 13 
108 54 
108 19 j 

108 34 i 

109 33 j 

105 40 : 

106 15 

96 12 I 
95 37 j 
95 4 

93 28 i 
92 35 j 

94 24 I 
88 20 


J 256 54 
! 256 51 

! 291 27 

j 291 4 

! 288 43 
j 287 24 

I 27s 9 

! 276 30 
i 276 25 
I 276 12 
' 276 24 

, 277 37 

273 23 

274 15 
264 51 
263 31 
263 27 
261 28 
260 37 
262 48 
256 31 
255 35 
291 13 

291 8 
289 0 
287 36 
277 23 
276 11 
276 52 
276 17 

276 32 

277 31 

273 38 I 

274 13 ' 

264 10 , 
263 35 ! 

263 2 ' 

261 26 i 

260 33 I 

262 22 J 


Heho- 

gJ^apMnal 


Spot. 


530 

! 0*315 

■ 249 26 

87 29 

i 

1 255 27 

531 

: 0*510 

• 288 ] 2 

103 53 

! 175 23 

531 

1 0*515 

^ 287 51 

102 17 

j 173 47 

531 

j 0*524 

i 289 9 

102 44 

174 14 

531 

0*460 

t 289 24 

101 6 

172 36 

531 

0*443 

1 292 12 

98 5 

169 35 

531 

0-455 

293 38 

99 13 

170 43 

531 

0-478 

294 6 

97 24 

168 54 

531 

0-477 

294 28 i 

96 55 

168 25 

532 

0-430 

232 37 1 

99 13 

170 43 

532 

0*428 

230 28 1 

94 19 

165 49 

532 

0*378 

233 1 ,< 

90 54 

162 24 

533 

0*054 

99 6 j 

7# 12 

146 42 

533 

0-059 

loo 4 ‘ 

76 33 

147 3 

533 

0-095 

185 16 i 

73 50 

145 20 


■ -10 4 
1 —10 24 
1 4- 8 19 
I 4- 7 26 

+ 2 29 

4" 6 45 
4- 7 48 
+ 7 49 
4- 8 13 
4- 8 40 
+ 7 13 
+ 9 57 
410 22 

! +10 14 
i — 6 24 

; - 7 19 
j — 6 13 
» - 8 23 
j — 8 12 I 
i -10 19 i 

— 10 4 

- 9 54 
+ 8 24 

; + 7 25 

i + 2 31 
: + 6 40 
i + 7 53 
I + 7 49 
: + 8 13 
I + 8 35 
+ 7 15 
+ 9 51 
+ 10 20 
+ 10 19 
— 6 22 

- 7 17 

- 6 12 

— 8 25 

— 8 10 
-10 23 
— 10 0 
— 9 55 j 

+ 29 22 I 
+ 21 2 t 

+ 18 57 
+ 17 26 

+ 17 24 
+ 20 9 
+ 26 13 
+ 16 54 
~ 4 37 

— 3 38 

— 3 49 
+ 1 14 
+ 23 

— 1 29 


A. 

B. 
a. 
h. 

a 

D. 

E. 

F. 


f. 

G. 

H. 

K. 

M. 

g* 

h. 

k. 

in. 

A. 

B. 

a. 

b. 

a 

D. 

E. 

F. 


f. 

G. 

H. 

K. 

M. 

g* 

h. 

k. 

m. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 


mdccclxx, 



m 


irasEs. j>B Id. m^aj^kk 

T^Mm JIL (co»to^)* 


P»te. 


1864. 
Fe^* 17. 


jMe^ ^mej 
af Sun- 
pieture. 


M^. 2, 


3^58 

39o9 

3S60 

3961 

396g 

3963 

3964 

3965 

3966 

3967 

3968 

3969 

3970 

3971 

3972 

3973 

3974 

3975 

3976 

3977 

3978 

3979 

3980 

3981 

3982 

3983 

3984 

3985 

3986 

3987 

3988 

3989 
3900 

3991 

3992 

3993 

3994 

3995 

3996 

3997 

3998 

3999 
4060 
4601 

4002 

4003 

4004 

4005 
4066 

4007 

4008 

4009 

4010 

4011 

4012 

4013 


47*439 


47*470 


Ho. of 
Qto^ m 
thoKew 
Cateloguo. 


I>istan<» 

from 

Centre, 


47*546 


60*638 


533 

534 
534 
531 
531 
531 
531 
531 
531 
531 

531 

532 
532 

532 

533 
533 
533 

533 

534 
534 
531 
531 
531 
531 
531 
531 
531 

531 

532 
532 

532 

533 
533 
533 

533 

534 

534 

535 
535 
535 
535 

535 

536 
536 
536 
536 
536 
536 

536 

537 
537 
537 
537 
537 
537 
537 


0*099 
0-647 
0*643 
0*516 
0*520 
0*526 
0*463 
0*448 
0*460 
0*480 
0*480 
0*432 
0*431 
0*380 
0*055 
0*061 
0*096 
0*100 
0*645 
0*640 
0*521 
0*524 
0*531 
0*467 
0*455 
0*463 
0*484 
0*485 
0*433 
0*437 
0*384 
0057 
0*068 
0*100 
0*105 
0*639 
0*637 
! 0*888 
i 0*893 
j 0*864 
! 0*860 
I 0*859 
i 0*775 
! 0*760 
1 0*758 
i 0*756 
i 0*670 
; 0*693 
0*666 
0*360 
0-363 
0*365 
0*357 
0*377 
0*365 
0*382 


ibagleof 

Pceition. 


£<ongita0e 
from H<^e. 


184 45 

80 13 

81 17 
288 19 

287 59 

288 58 

289 20 

293 2 

293 40 

294 l6 
294 43 

232 41 
230 30 

233 15 
99 27 

100 43 
1 86 3 

184 50 
80 21 
81 36 

2rt8 24 
2^7 .'‘3 
289 11 
289 40 
293 31 

293 44 

294 28 

294 27 
233 3 

230 39 
233 42 


71 36 
33 50 

33 37 

104 12 
102 51 
102 53 
101 18 

98 55 

99 29 

98 2 

97 38 

100 0 

94 36 

91 28 

75 47 

76 58 
73 58 

72 30 

34 14 

35 9 

105 8 

104 11 
104 32 
102 19 
100 3 

100 31 

99 17 

98 52 

101 6 

95 35 

92 4 

76 46 


H^o- 

frapl«f®l 


143 4 
105 20 

105 7 

175 16 

173 55 

173 57 

172 22 

169 59 

170 33 
160 6 

168 42 

171 4 

165 40 
162 32 
146 51 
148 2 

145 2 

144 34 
3 05 18 

106 13 

175 7 

174 10 

174 31 

172 18 
170 2 

170 30 

169 16 
168 51 

171 5 

165 34 
16-2 3 

146 45 


Helm- 

gra|fci(»l 

Lstitinje- 


- 3 34 

- 5 44 

- 5 40 
+ 19 13^ 
+ 21 30 
+ 18 53 
+ 17 30 
+ 17 28 
+ 20 13 
+ 16 25 
+16 55 


48 
40 
55 
52 
28 
31 
40 
55 

— 5 39 
+ 19 15 
+ 21 8 
+ 18 55 
+ 17 31 
+ 17 32 
+ 20 20 
+ 16 22 
+ 16 50 

— 4 51 

- 3 44 

- 3 56 

+ 0 47 


101 7 ! 

78 21 ; 

148 20 ; 

+ 2 30 

185 29 

74 33 ! 

144 32 

— 1 36 

185 2 ; 

73 35 ‘ 

143 34 

- 4 2 

81 10 ; 

35 28 ' 

105 27 ; 

— 6 0 

81 49 ! 

36 18 i 

loG 17 ; 

- 5 44 

268 54 ' 

148 37 ‘ 

32 54 

+ 14 22 

26? 50 1 

148 13 : 

32 30 : 

+ 14 51 

267 2 i 

146 30 , 

30 47 J 

+ 15 6 

269 14 i 

146 1 i 

30 18 : 

+ 15 39 

268 0 i 

147 19 . 

31 36 1 

+ 16 0 

233 16 1 

133 54 i 

18 11 i 

-10 17 

234 51 

133 39 ! 

17 56 1 

— 11 38 

234 28 

133 12 : 

17 29 

-10 19 

235 4 

127 28 ; 

1 1 45 t 

— 12 33 

233 52 

128 19 1 

12 36 1 

— 12 37 

233 58 

128 3 1 

12 20 1 

— 12 12 

236 39 

128 29 1 

12 46 i 

-11 4 

328 42 

87 31 i 

331 48 ] 

i +19 27 

329 4 

86 44 1 

331 1 

! +20 44 

330 21 

85 29 i 

329 46 

i +20 33 

340 40 

83 14 

327 31 

+ 20 47 

346 9 

83 12 

327 29 

+ 19 18 

345 37 

80 33 

324 50 

+ 19 39 

349 58 

81 46 

326 3 

+21 42^ 


b. 

K. 

k. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 


d. 

E. 

F. 

G. 

e. 

f. 

g* 

b. 

K. 

k. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 


d, 

E. 

F. 

G. 

e. 

r. 

g* 

h. 

K. 

k. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 


d. 

E. 

F. 

G. 

H. 

b. 

e. 

t 

g* 

K. 

k. 

K\ 




Tabi® Hi. (eoattntied)! 


4M 


®el»- 

gwphKffltl 

I«>agita4e. 

SelitJ* 

^«pU^ 

Latitat. 

Spot. 

Ssi 46 

+21 27 

t 

IlK 

325 55 

+ 18 14 


36g 26 

+ 10 1 

S, - 

308 28 

+ 10 7 

[ ®, 

279 47 

- 6 30 

P. 

279 4 

- 6 33 

IK 

269 34 

+ 18 12 

o. 

270 49 

+ 16 32 

n*. 

270 56 i 

+ 17 41 


32 53 ' 

+ 14 19 

A- 



3 n2 



43t MESSm KE lA BP®, SW<PI»; iSB POBWTS BSHUJBattSB 


7asIiI! III. (contiiit^). 




Mean ^Kme 

No. of 

3>i«<toa08 

An|le of 
Pooitioa. 


Hello.* 

Helio- 


l>atd. 

Ko, 

of Snn- 
pictoM. 

Qro^ in 
the ifew 
Catalogue- 

from 

Centre, 

X«»gitn8e 
from Node, 

grapMoftl 

Coi^tttde. 

grapMeal 

iMitude. 


im^ 

Mm, 4* 

4070 

62*678 

540g 

0-559 

42 29 

60 52 

27^ 13 

-fll 13 

GK 


4071 


540« 

0-531 

43 38 

59 14 

274 35 

4-17 28 

GK 


407^ 

62*695 

536 

0*973 

236 14 

155 28 

10 34 

— 12 35 

M. 


4073 


536 

0*963 

236 57 

157 9 

12 15 

— 12 19 

N. 


4074 


536 

0-958 

235 2 

156 28 

11 34 

— 13 30 

0 . 


4073 


536 

09*50 

233 18 

160 4 

15 10 

— 13 10 

m. 


4076 


536 

0-936 

236 9 

163 19 

18 25 

— 14 9 

n. 


4077 


536 

0-925 

236 51 

165 55 

21 1 

-14 22 

0 . 


4078 


537 

0*560 

283 13 

122 28 

337 34 

4*19 50 

A. 


407!) 


537 

0-553 

288 11 

112 40 

327 46 

419 59 

B. 


4080 

537 

0*565 

283 44 

114 45 

32^ 51 

+ 19 40 

C. 


4081 : 

537 

0*522 

288 0 

114 21 

329 27 

420 17 

D. 


4082 


537 

0*536 

285 41 

ll6 20 

331 26 

+ 19 16 

a. 


4083 


537 

0*549 

287 18 

ll7 12 

3.32 18 

+ 20 30 

b. 


4084 


537 

0*521 

286 40 

ll7 54 

333 0 

+20 16 

c. 


4083 


538 

0*222 

300 29 

98 42 

313 48 

+ 11 35 

P. 


4086 


538 

0-241 

302 44 

99 13 

314 19 

+ 10 47 

P- 


4087 


538 

0*218 

3o0 55 

99 47 

314 53 

+ 10 19 

3; 


4088 


539 

0*440 

86 39 

65 31 

280 37 

- 4 11 

F. 


4089 


539 

0-444 

87 3 

65 35 

280 41 

— 6 50 

f. 


4090 


640 

0*5.53 

41 24 

60 51 

275 57 

+ 17 52 

G“. 


4091 


540 

0*556 

42 32 

61 14 

276 20 

+ 18 I 

G« 


4092 


540 

0*527 

43 37 

59 38 

274 44 

+ 17 36 

G- 

10. 

4093 

68*702 

540 

0*82*2 

265 23 

I53 2 

282 56 

+ 18 42 

gi- 


4094 


540 

0*826 

265 51 

I54 51 

284 45 

+ 17 54 

g.- 


409.5 


541 

0*562 

31 19 

€6 30 

196 24 

+ 22 27 

A. 


4096 


541 

0*571 

31 28 

65 19 

1 195 13 

+ 22 6 

i B- 


4097 


541 

0-578 

1 33 4 

65 24 

195 18 

+ 23 19 

C. 


4098 


1 i41 

! 0*590 

i 32 41 

63 53 

193 47 

+ 22 33 

D. 


4099 


1 541 

! 0*601 

t 33 35 

63 47 

! 193 41 

+ 24 54 

a- 


4100 

541 

i 0*613 

! 34 59 

j 64 40 

! 194 34 

i +23 21 

! b. 


4101 

I 541 

0*628 

1 35 6 

64 17 

i 194 11 

j +22 19 

I c. 


4102 

! 541 

0*644 

35 7 

i 60 0 

1 189 54 

' +24 15 

i d. 


4103 

! 542 

0540 

i 74 29 

1 63 31 

I 193 25 

j ~ 4 54 

1 


4104 

i 542 

0*549 i 

1 75 34 

' 62 46 

■ 192 40 

— 4 45 

! X. 

1 

4105 

‘ 542 

0*552 ! 

1 75 56 

: 62 19 

, 192 13 

- 3 9 

i 


4106 

; 542 

0*694 * 

' 76 28 

50 11 

; 180 5 

- 3 41 

1 y* 


4107 

' 543 

0*930 1 

1 59 38 

28 SO 

i 158 44 

+ 7 18 

J M, 


4108 

543 

0*932 : 

1 60 11 

27 32 

; 157 26 

+ 7 26 

n. 


4109 

68*712 

540 

0*825 i 

I 265 28 

: 153 19 

1 283 5 

+ 18 47 

gi- 


4110 

540 

0*830 

! 266 2 

; I55 4 

i 284 50 

+ 17 49 

ga- 


4111 

‘ 541 

0*560 

31 23 

66 41 

! 286 27 

+ 22 28 

A. 


4112 

i 541 

0*569 

31 46 

65 22 

! 195 8 

+ 22 14 

B. 


4113 1 

i 541 

0*577 1 

33 9 

65 50 

195 36 

+ 23 37 

C. 


4114 1 

: 541 

0-588 

33 10 

64 1 

193 47 

+ 22 34 

D. 


4115 1 

1 541 

0*597 

34 2 

63 58 

193 44 

+ 24 50 

a. 

1 

4116 ; 

541 

0*609 i 

35 50 

64 47 

194 33 

+23 27 

b. 


: 4117 1 

541 

0*624 1 

34 49 

65 0 

194 46 

+ 22 16 

j c. 

t 

4118 i 

541 

0*640 

35 12 

{ 60 17 

190 3 

+ 24 8 

1 d. 


4119 i 

' 542 

0-536 

76 13 

i 63 52 

193 38 

— 4 33 

; X. 


4120 


542 

0*545 

75 55 

62 57 

192 43 

- 4 46 

X. 


4121 


542 

0*550 

76 38 

62 25 

192 11 

- 3 9 

Y. 


4122 


542 

0*692 

76 13 

‘ 50 37 

180 23 

— 3 48 

y- 


4123 


543 

0-928 

60 47 

29 8 

158 54 

+ 7 20 

M. 


4124 


543 

0-930 

60 47 

: 28 29 

158 15 

+ 7 28 

n. 

11. 

} 

4125 ! 

69*652 

540 

0-920 

258 52 

i 165 45 

282 11 

+ 17 17 







m rnmM wsmm. 


Am 



No, 

Mean 5Sna 
<rf Stm- 

g No. of 
Q*ow in 
tlMt Xew 
Catalogue. 

Bistanoe 

from 

Centre. 

1864. 




_____ 

Mar. 11. 

4126 

69*652 

540 

0-918 


4127 


541 

0*471 

1 

4128 


541 

0-483 

i 

4120 


541 

0-490 

1 

4130 


541 

0*492 

! 

4131 


541 

0-506 

! 

4132 


541 

0-511 

1 

4133 


541 

0-528 

1 

4134 


541 

0-532 


4135 


542 

0-388 

>' 

4136 


542 

0-,390 

; 

4137 


542 

0-397 


4138 


542 

0-408 


4139 


543 

0-855 

j 1 4140 1 


543 

0-861 

j ( 4141 j 

69-667 

540 [ 

0-923 


4142 1 


540 j 

0-921 

1 

4143 


541 1 

0-468 

i 

4144 1 


541 1 

0*480 


4145 . 

541 ! 

0-486 


4146 ; ; 

541 1 

0-490 

j 

4147 • 

541 { 

0-503 

1 

4148 : 

541 ! 

0-509 1 

i 

4149 I 

541 j 

0-527 i 

1 

1 

4150 ' 1 

541 1 

0-530 i 


4151 

542 i 

0-3S6 j 

1 S 4152 ; 

542 1 

0-388 

1 4153 ' 

542 1 

0-393 ! 

4154 > 

542 ’ 

0-406 i 

1 4155 ■ j 

543 i 

0-851 1 

1 

4156 1 

543 { 

0-857 ! 

4157 

70-518 

540 i 

0-973 i 

i : 4158 

540 1 

0-976 ; 

j j 4159 ■ 

541 I 

0-381 ! 


I 


4160 

4161 

4162 

4163 

4164 

4165 

4166 

4167 

4168 

4169 

16 ., 4171 

4172 

4173 

4174 
4173 

4176 

4177 

4178 

4179 
4189 
4181 


74-507 


541 

541 

541 

541 

541 

542 
542 
542 

542 

543 
543 
541 
541 
541 
541 
541 
541 
541 
541 

541 

542 
542 


■ 0-391 
1 0-386 
i 0^402 
! 0-417 
I 0-430 
i 0-182 
I 0-187 
i 0-191 
i 0-206 
j 0-722 
I 0*725 
j 0*783 
0-784 
0*775 
0-762 
I 0-754 
I 0-755 
0-746 
0-749 
0-700 
0-740 
0-743 


Angle of 
jPositioa. 


259 27 

13 8 

14 34 
13 28 
16 25 
18 24 
20 21 

21 37 

22 50 

77 9 

77 32 

78 14 

78 32 
56 56 
56 4 

258 40 
2G0 11 

13 7 

14 58 
13 26 
16 17 
18 33 

20 29 

21 14 

23 8 

77 6 

77 51 

78 23 

78 41 
56 41 
56 0 

258 13 

259 56 

357 14 
359 50 

358 7 
4 41 
3 26 
3 20 


Longitude 
from iNode. 


168 13 
78 53 

78 51 

79 18 

80 48 

75 57 
77 12 
74 15 

74 3 
77 36 

76 18 

75 19 

65 51 
43 1 

42 42 
165 53 
168 40 

79 7 
79 0 

79 46 

80 57 

75 52 
77 44 
74 29 

74 30 
77 54 

76 33 

75 31 

€6 9 

43 12 

43 1 

178 59 

179 31 

93 17 

94 I 
91 28 

88 55 

89 34 
87 16 


HeKo- 

graphieri^ 

Xoi^tude. 


284 39 
195 19 
195 17 
19s 44 

197 14 

192 23 

193 38 
190 41 

190 29 

194 2 

192 44 

191 45 

182 17 
159 27 

159 8 

282 5 
284 52 

195 19 
195 12 

195 58 
197 9 

192 4 

193 56 
190 41 

190 42 

194 6 

192 45 

191 43 
182 21 
159 24 
159 13 

283 7 
283 39 

197 25 

198 9 

195 36 

193 3 
193 42 
191 24 


Btelio- 

fraphksd 

Z^tude. 


%>0t. 


! + 

i + 


-f 18 54 
+ 21 19 
+ 22 3 
+ 24 36 

+ 22 47 

+ 24 11 
+ 22 50 
+ 23 38 
+ 22 9 
-49 

— 4 26 

— 3 52 

— 3 37 
+ 7 49 
+ 7 18 
+ 17 15 

+ 19 0 

+ 21 14 
+ 22 16 
+ 24 25 
+ 22 32 
+ 24 10 
+ 22 56 
+ 23 49 
+ 22 8 
4 17 
4 
3 
3 
7 




30 

57 

31 

49 

23 

+ 17 12 

-f-18 38 

+ 20 17 

+ 22 13 
+ 21 45 
+ 22 53 
+ 23 19 
+ 23 36 


(i\ 

X. 

X. 

Y. 

V. 

M. 

n« 

g"* 

g‘. 

A. 

B. 

C. 


i 94 25 

90 12 

194 20 

i - 5 6 

D. 

1 93 17 

90 2 

194 10 

i — 4 41 

E. 

I 95 21 

89 10 

193 18 

j — 3 52 

d. 

1 94 38 

88 46 

192 54 

i — 3 38 

e. 

j 55 13 

56 37 

160 45 

1 + 7 16 

f. 

55 47 

57 58 

162 6 

1+84 

ST. 

i 273 6 

150 11 

197 45 

' +18 22 

M, 

1 272 19 

149 37 

197 11 

+ 18 47 

in®. 

i 272 53 

150 4 

197 38 

+ 19 30 


i 273 21 

146 27 

194 1 

f +19 12 

m®. 

1 272 16 

145 21 

192 55 

+20 44 

K. 

i 274 40 

147 9 

194 43 

+ 21 29 


: 273 1 1 

143 16 

190 50 

+ 19 36 

n. 

? 270 2 

144 47 

192 21 

+ 22 21 

n®. 

1 275 33 

144 11 

191 45 

+ 23 56 

n*. 

: 235 44 

147 34 

195 8 

~ 6 14 

G. 

1 233 10 

148 39 

196 13 ! 

— 5 13 

F. 


f- 9 it” H f- 5 9 to 



H£SEBS. 3}B XjL tiOWTS 


TiBi£ ML (conti^ied). 


JDate. 

m. 

of Sim- 
pi^r©. 

1 Ho. of 

Grow in 
thel^w 
Oatelogae. 

fiorn 

Centre. 

•r 

iln^leof 

Position. 

Ijongitafie 
from Hods. 


HeHo- 

iMitadB. 


1884. 






/ 


^ 6 / 


Mar. 16. 

4182 

74*507 

542 

0*736 

BbS 58 

148 11 

395 4I 

- 4 45 

f* 


4183 


543 

0*254 

288 27 

112 15 

159 49 

4- 8 25 

s. 


4184 


543 

0*261 

289 8 

109 2 

156 36 

+ 70 

s. 


4185 


544 

0*976 

71 0 

22 57 

70 31 

- 4 4 

P. 


4186 


544 

0-962 

72 57 

23 42 

71 16 

~ 4 56 

P* 


4187 


544 

0*958 

71 16 

21 32 

69 6 

~ 5 39 

Q. 


4188 

74*536 

541 

0*786 

273 38 

151 0 

198 14 

+ 18 27 

M. 


4189 


541 

0*788 

272 14 

149 46 

197 0 

+ 18 69* 



4190 


541 

0*778 

272 55 

149 57 

197 n 

+ 19 33 



4191 


541 

0*764 

273 16 

146 16 

193 30 

+ 19 17 

ia\ 


4192 


541 

0*758 

272 18 

145 58 

193 12 

+20 38 

N. 


4193 


541 

0*759 

274 59 

147 23 

194 37 

+ 21 32 

m 


4194 


541 

0*750 

273 44 

143 19 

190 33 

+ 19 47 

n. 

[ 4195 


541 

0*753 

269 51 

144 37 

191 51 

+ 22 24 

n*. 

! 4196 


541 

0*703 

275 43 

144 18 

191 32 

+24 0 


1 4197 


542 

0*742 

235 40 

147 30 

394 44 

~ 6 16 

G. 

‘ 4198 


542 ! 

0*745 

233 18 

148 45 

195 59 

~ 5 9 

H. 

} 4199 


542 1 

0*739 

237 2 

148 22 

195 36 

- 4 37 

R- 

1 4200 


643 1 

0*258 

289 3 

112 14 

159 28 

+ 8 22 

S. 

! 4201 


543 : 

0*264 

289 40 

109 47 

157 1 

+ 7 11 


4202 


544 1 

0-975 

71 12 

23 50 

71 4 

- 4 3 

P. 

i 4203 


544 f 

0-960 

73 14 

23 57 

71 11 

— 5 2 

P* 

• 4204 


544 ' 

0-956 

71 15 

21 35 

68 49 

— 5 43 

Q. 

17. 

4205 

75*610 

541 ‘ 

0*902 

264 46 

166 16 

198 11 

+ 18 37 

A. 

i 4206 


541 : 

0*897 

262 21 

164 38 

396 33 

+ 21 30 

B. 

! 4207 


541 

0*860 

262 34 

161 41 

393 36 

+ 19 33 

C. 

{ 4208 


541 

0*857 ' 

263 10 1 

1 163 7 i 

195 2 ; 

: +18 4 i 

a. 

I 4209 


541 i 

0-862 1 

264 48 i 

i I60 21 

192 16 i 

: +17 48 : 

b. 

i 4210 


542 * 

0-884 1 

232 9 1 

1 364 21 1 

196 16 ^ 

- 6 47 : 

D, 

: 4211 


542 i 

0*887 ‘ 

232 41 

165 54 ! 

197 49 ’ 

— 5 56 

d. 


4212 


543 ! 

0*443 i 

262 11 

127 22 ; 

159 17 

+ 8 39 

E. 

1 4213 1 


543 ! 

0-446 

262 27 

325 47 : 

157 42 

+ 9 H* 

! e. 

! 4214 


544 i 

0-881 

67 20 

38 42 i 

70 37 

- 6 56 

! R 

! 4215 


544 : 

0*883 

68 59 

38 13 j 

70 8 

- 4 21 

f. 


4216 


544 I 

0-897 i 

69 2 

38 U 1 

70 9 

- 5 29 



4217 


545 t 

0-940 

69 50 

26 2 1 

57 57 j 

- 8 28 

M. 


4218 


545 I 

0-951 

68 57 

25 52 i 

57 47 j 

- 8 43 

, N. 


4219 


545 i 

0-952 

70 7 j 

25 19 1 

57 14 1 

- 9 56 

0 . 


4220 


546 ' 

0-975 

50 23 ! 

12 42 ] 

44 37 5 

+ 11 5 1 

P. 


4221 


546 

0-979 1 

50 37 ; 

11 41 I 

43 36 1 

+ 10 19 

P* 


4222 

75*648 

541 ; 

0*907 ! 

2G0 3 i 

J67 0 ; 

198 23 1 

+ 38 40 

A. 


4223 


541 ; 

0*899 i 

262 29 ! 

164 52 1 

196 15 i 

+23 32 

B. 


4224 


541 ; 

0*865 I 

262 35 i 

162 18 

193 41 ! 

+ 19 30 

C. 


4225 


541 ! 

0-861 ! 

263 11 1 

363 50 

195 13 

+ 18 6 

a. 


4226 


541 ! 

0*866 1 

264 52 i 

160 51 

192 14 

+ 17 62 

b. 


4227 


542 1 

0*889 

232 21 i 

164 38 

196 1 

- 6 43 

D. 

i 

4228 


i 542 i 

0*893 

232 37 i 

166 27 

197 50 

- 6 2 

d. 


4229 , 


i 543 i 

0*449 

262 32 1 

127 49 

159 12 

+ 8 43 

E. 


4230 


543 1 

0*454 

262 4 ! 

126 18 

157 41 

+ 9 17 

€. 


4231 


544 1 

0*879 

67 19 

39 4 

70 27 

- 6 61 

F. 


4232 


544 1 

0*876 

69 2 

38 46 

70 9 

- 4 19 

f. 


4233 


544 1 

0*892 

69 55 

38 39 

70 2 

~ 5 38 

^C* 


4234 


545 1 

0*938 

69 42 

26 31 

57 54 

- 8 . 26 

^ M. 


4235 


545 1 

0*948 

69 13 

26 17 

57 40 

i - 8 40 

N. 


4236 


545 ! 

0*950 j 

70 8 

25 41 

57 4 

1 -1© 1 

0 . 


4237 


546 : 

0*973 j 

50 30 

12 45 

44 a 

+11 4 

K 






‘ 18. 


Tmsm KL 


pCesaagCuBn 

a^&Ba- 

f^tere. 


7^*648 

76*486 


76*500 


4^88 
MB 9 

4240 

4241 

4242 

4243 

4244 

4245 

4246 

4247 

4248 

4249 

4250 

4251 

4252 

4253 

4254 

4255 

4256 

4257 

4258 

4259 ; 

4260 t 

4261 
42C2 • 

4263 i 

4264 I 

4265 i 

4266 I 

4267 ! 

426s I 

4269 i 

4270 * 

4271 ; 

4272 ■ 

4273 i 

4274 I 

4275 j 77*512 

4276 ‘ 

4277 : 

4278 : 

4279 ■ 

4280 I 

4281 I 


Ho. of 


77*534 


546 

541 

541 

541 

541 

542 

542 

543 

543 

544 
544 

544 

545 
545 

545 

546 
546 
546 
546 
541 
541 
541 

541 

542 

542 

543 

543 

544 
544 

544 

545 
545 

545 

546 
546 
546 
546 
543 
543 

543 
644 

544 
544 
544 ' 
544 

544 , 

545 ' 

545 ! 

545 ! 

545 j 

545 I 

546 j 

546 
546 I 
546 ; 

543 I 


Di^ano© 1 
firom 
Ceatiro. 


i 


0*978 
0*965 
0*962 
0*960 
0*953 
0*962 
0*967 
! 0*570 
: 0*572 
i 0*762 
i 0*773 
0*791 
i 0*858 
' 0-861 
0*863 
: 0*894 
I 0*892 
0*903 
i 0*950 
' 0*967 
0*964 
0*96 1 
0*956 
0-964 
0*969 
0*5/2 
‘ 0*575 
' 0*760 
0*771 
: 0*790 
0-856 
0-859 
0-860 
0*892 
0-890 
0*901 
0*948 
0-763 
0*770 
0-771 i 
0-572 ; 

0*583 ; 

0*575 I 

0*591 

0-5s4 

0-595 

0-689 

0*712 

0*694 

0*701 

0-722 

0-780 

0-782 

0-790 

0-796 

0*768 


An^ie 

Positioa#. 

— ^ 

frcoH Hode. 

3Sfe&- 

50 

44 

12 

14 

43 

37 

261 

52 

180 

26 

199 

55 

262 

19 

179 

33 

199 

2 

261 

27 

181 

37 

200 

1 

262 

36 

180 

41 

199 

10 

233 

45 

179 

50 

199 

19 

234 

1 

180 

39 

200 

8 

255 

22 

140 

22 

159 


256 

16 

141 

18 

160 

47 

69 

16 

54 

17 

73 

46 

70 

28 

56 

7 

75 

36 

69 

57 

56 

24 

75 

53 

71 

13 

42 

21 

61 

50 

71 

26 

42 

56 

62 

25 i 

72 

44 1 

40 

36 

60 

5 i 

49 

59 ! 

27 

19 

46 

48 1 

50 

55 j 

26 

16 

45 

45 i 

50 

14 1 

28 

42 

48 

11 j 

51 

6 ! 

24 

36 

44 

2 

262 

7 ; 

180 

34 

199 

51 


262 39 

261 18 

262 54 
233 37 
233 59 

255 28 

256 56 
70 2 

70 34 
69 50 

71 12 
■ 71 48 

72 46 

49 42 

50 51 

50 29 

51 22 

249 6 

250 14 

251 33 
64 22 
Go 19 
68 18 


179 56 
182 0 

180 55 
180 13 
180 53 

140 39 

141 52 
54 39 
56 35 
56 56 

42 25 

43 9 
40 50 

27 25 
26 33 

28 58 

25 9 

153 16 

154 28 

156 8 

67 32 

70 23 

71 26 


i 


199 13 
201 17 

200 12 

199 30 

200 10 
159 46 
161 9 

73 56 

75 52 

76 13 

61 42 

62 26 
60 7 

46 42 
45 50 
48 15 
44 26 


Kelio- 

gwspHeal 

Latitode. 


+ 10 22 
+ 19 4 
+ 19 31 
+21 32 
+ 20 33 

- 7 6 
~ 6 11 
+ 9 54 
+ 8 34 

- 3 9 

- 3 57 
~ 5 18 

- 8 26 

- 8 13 

- 7 52 

+ 11 19 
+ 12 49 

+ 13 4 

+ 11 27 
+ 19 8. 

+ 19 30 
+ 21 25 

+ 20 39 
~ 7 12 

- 6 13 
8- 9 58 
+ 8 30 
-- 3 10 I 
~ 3 57 i 

- 5 25 
~ 8 30 I 

- 8 11 j 

- 7 50 . 

-i-11 23 I 
+ 12 54 : 
+ 13 7 I 

+ 11 27 1 


C7 

51 

71 

59 

1 76 

55 

j _ 5 

52 

^ 68 

46 

69 

37 

1 74 

33 

! — 3 

19 

67 

19 

! 69 

40 

74 

36 

j ~ 4 

0 

1 69 

24 

1 56 

17 

6] 

13 

i - 3 

36 

i G8 

37 

57 

23 

62 

19 

i — / 

31 

i 68 

45 

57 

49 

62 

45 

- 8 

28 

j 69 

2 

55 

8 

60 

4 

- 9 

23 

70 

5 1 

55 

35 

60 

31 

I 7 

7 

44 

19 

40 

54 

45 

50 1 

i +11 

18 

43 

52 

43 

42 

48 

38 

+ 12 

36 

45 

0 

39 

26 

44 

22 

+ 12 

39 

44 

36 

42 

57 

47 

53 

+ 13 
+ 10 

25 

4 

1 

249 

18 

153 

40 , 

158 

17 




p. 

M. 

N. 


P . 

P* 

Q. 

+ 

r. 

R. 

S. 

s. 

X. 

X. 

Y. 

V. 

M. 

N, 

m. 


P. 

P* 

Q. 
q* 

I*- 

R. « 

S. I 

s. I 

X. I 


158 

12 

1 +10 2 

1 A. 

159 

24 

-f- 8 37 

I B. 

161 

4 

+ 9 42 

c. 

72 

28 

- 3 14 

D, 

75 

19 i 

— 4 33 

a. 

76 

22 i 

_ 3 45 

1 b. 


K 

F. 

G. 

L 

g* 

K, 

k* 

M. 

m. 
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Mar. 19. 

4294 

77*534 

543 

0*772 

250 13 

154 44 

159 21 

+ 8 41 

B. 


429S 


543 

0*774 

252 27 

156 19 

160 56 

+ 9 40 

c: 


429f 


544 

0*569 

64 26 

67 53 

72 30 

— 3 15 

D, 


4297 


544 

0*578 

65 0 

70 38 

75 15 

~ 4 37 

a* 


4298 


544 

0*572 

68 13 

71 54 

76 31 

~ 3 39 

b. 


4299 


544 

0*589 

67 40 

72 22 

76 59 

— 5 51 

c. 


4300 


544 

0*582 

69 4 

69 50 

' 74 27 

— 3 17 

d. 


4301 


544 

0*592 

67 11 

70 2 

74 .39 

- 4 1 

e. 


4302 


545 

0*687 

69 22 

57 8 

61 45 

- 8 34 

E. 


4303 


545 

0*710 

68 54 

57 59 

62 36 

— 7 25 

F. 


4304 


545 

0*693 

69 .6 

58 10 

62 47 

~ 8 26 

G. 


4305 


545 

0695 

69 14 

55 35 

60 12 

~ 9 19 

f. 


4306 


545 

0 719 

70 42 

56 38 

61 5 

- 7 11 

?• 

} 4307 ! 

546 

0*776 

44 23 

41 15 

45 52 

+ 11 19 

K. 


4308 i 

546 

0*780 

44 16 

43 56 

48 33 

+ 12 44 

k. 


4309 1 

546 

0*786 

45 28 

39 52 

44 29 

+ 12 41 

M. 


4310 

546 

0*794 

44 31 

43 9 

47 46 

+ 13 16 

in. 

23 , 

43H 

81*530 

544 

0*304 

239 13 

126 18 

74 15 

- 3 17 

A. 


4312 ( 

544 

0*319 

240 28 

124 46 

72 43 

- 2 37 

a. 


4313 1 

545 

0*170 

237 6 

119 51 

67 48 

- 3 21 

B. 


4314 ! 

545 

0*182 

237 54 

116 52 

64 49 

- 2 35 

b. 

1 431«> 

! 546rt 

0*322 

317 34 

115 36 

63 33 

+ 14 48 

a 

4316 

i 546a 

0*327 

316 25 

115 1 

63 58 

+ 15 2 

c. 

1 4317 

; 547 

0*570 

37 12 

76 33 

24 30 

+ 17 50 

D. 

1 4318 

1 547 

0*572 i 

38 48 

75 29 

23 26 

+ 1.8 22 

E. 

I 4319 

1 547 

0*581 

37 24 

76 14 

24 il 

+ 17 23 

d. 

i 4320 ! 

t 547 

0*584 ' 

36 3 i 

77 47 s 

25 44 i 

+ 18 47 i 

0. 

j 4321 1 

{ 548 

0*740 ! 

43 17 1 

63 9 : 

116: 

+ 20 34 

F. 

, 4322 ; 

i 548 

0*742 1 

42 46 i 

64 6 1 

12 3 ! 

+ 19 0 : 

f. 

i 4323 i 

I 548 

0*755 . 

43 49 1 

62 27 

10 24 1 

+ 19 8 ! 

g. 

»' 29. 

4324 ! 

87*476 

547 

0*781 ‘ 

264 3 

167 27 ! 

31 3 1 

+ 17 16 : 

A. 

I 4323 I 

1 547 

0*784 j 

265 19 : 

166 37 

30 13 ' 

+ 17 58 : 

B. 

1 4326 ! 

i 547 

0*796 

265 37 

167 42 

31 18 ! 

+ 18 40 ; 

a. 1 

! 4327 ; 

' 547 

0*799 . 

265 23 

164 9 

27 45 ! 

+ 17 18 1 

b. 


4328 i 

548 

0*619 

272 45 : 

155 36 ; 

19 12 ; 

+ 20 22 j 

€. 


4329 i i 

548 

0*640 i 

272 44 ' 

154 31 

18 7 : 

+ 19 36 ; 

D. 


4330 

; 

548 

0*622 

274 26 ! 

153 15 

16 51 ; 

+ 23 4 1 

E. 


4331 

S 548 

0*637 : 

273 50 ^ 

155 44 

19 20 > 

+ 20 45 ! 

e. 


4332 

1 548 

0*643 : 

274 55 ! 

152 41 , 

16 17 i 

+ 19 58 

: d. 


4333 

i 549 

0*355 ; 

355 9 

108 26 

332 2 ! 

+ 21 27 

F. 


4334 

i 549 

0*360 ^ 

358 42 i 

106 21 

329 57 ; 

+ 21 9 

G. 


4335 

549 

: 0*364 ! 

0 36 ' 

108 47 i 

332 23 i 

+ 23 50 

! H. 


4336 

549 

0*390 ! 

357 4 1 

104 34 1 

328 10 

+ 23 19 

^ e. 


4337 

549 

0*401 : 

359 47 ? 

103 50 

327 26 

+ 22 18 

1 


4338 

! 549 

0*372 i 

0 34 ! 

105 52 

329 28 

+ 33 32 

g* 


4339 

: 549 

0*422 ! 

2 32 : 

104 28 ' 

328 4 

+ 21 37 

tu 


4340 

; 549 

0*420 

3 28 , 

104 6 , 

327 42 

+ 22 1 

m. 


4341 

1 550 

0*870 

47 0 

55 34 

279 10 

+ 17 50 

X. 


4342 

* 550 

0*873 

48 16 

55 12 j 

278 48 

+ 16 24 

X. 

4343 

87-561 

547 

0*786 

264 26 

168 24 . 

30 48 

+ 37 22 ^ 

A. 

; 4344 

i 547 

0*788 

265 33 

167 32 , 

29 56 

+ 18 3 

B- 

i 4345 


547 

0*799 1 

1 265 21 

168 40 1 

31 4 

. +18 47 

a. 

1 1 4346 


547 

! 0*802 

i 265 17 

i 165 2 

27 26 

1 +17 25 i 

b. 

i i 4347 


548 

i 0*622 

; 272 44 

156 27 1 

18 51 

; +20 19 

c. 

! i 4348 j 

548 

i 0*641 

j 272 59 

I 155 19 ! 

17 43 1 

1 +19 42 

D. 

, i 4349 ! 

548 

1 0*625 

1 

; 274 35 

i 154 2 ! 

, 16 26 1 

+ 21 15 

E. 
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Sp^ 
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loongiu 
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4350 

87’56l 

548 

0*640 

273 49 

15^ 50 

19 14 

+ 2l“ 0 

e. 



4351 


548 

0-645 

274 51 

153 37 

16 1 

1 -f 19 52 

d. 



435S 


549 

0*353 

356 13 

109 20 

331 44 

1 *4-21 27 

F. 



4353 


549 

0-361 

358 49 

107 11 

329 35 

* +21 12 

G. 



4354 


549 

0-362 

359 59 

109 31 

331 55 

+ 23 54 

H. 



4355 


549 

0*389 

357 25 

105 26 

327 SO 

+ 23 22 

e. 1 



4356 


549 

0-402 

359 30 

104 28 

326 52 

+ 22 20 

f. 

i 

4357 


549 

I 0*370 

1 2 

106 43 

329 27 

+ 23 40 

g* ' 


4358 


549 

, 0*420 

2 46 

105 16 

327 40 

+ 21 38 

fe. 


4359 


549 

1 0*421 

3 27 

104 55 

327 19 

+ 22 9 

m. 


4360 


550 

0*868 

47 19 

56 24 

278 48 

+ 17 56 

X. 


4361 


550 

' 0*870 

48 31 

56 9 

278 33 

+ 16 33 

X. 1 

30. 

4362 

88*659 

547 

0*902 

257 27 

181 0 

27 53 

+ 17 39 

s. S 


4363 


547 

0*899 

256 34 

183 38 

30 31 

+ 17 36 

R. 


4364 


547 

0*889 

257 31 

1 181 10 

28 3 

+ 18 27 

S. 1 


4365 


548 

0 795 

261 26 

1 169 56 

16 49 

+ 19 3 

P. 


4366 


548 

0*799 

263 4 

171 23 

18 16 

+21 6 

a 


4367 


548 

0*803 

26l 9 

1 169 49 

16 42 

+ 20 14 

M. ' 


4368 


548 

0*814 

262 18 

* 170 54 

17 47 

' +19 8 

p. 


4369 


548 

0*843 

263 15 

171 37 

18 30 

+ 20 12 

q. 


4370 i 


548 

0*831 

263 35 

170 37 

17 30 

+ 21 39 

m. 


4371 


549 

0*440 

302 56 

123 52 

329 45 

+ 23 41 

A. ' 

1 

4372 f 


549 

0*436 

301 5 

118 26 

325 19 

+ 22 22 

B, 


4373 


549 

0*442 

301 22 

124 15 

331 8 

+ 22 37 

C. 


4374 


549 

0*376 

306 29 

121 24 

328 17 

+ 21 7 

D. 


4375 


549 

0*382 

308 S3 

120 27 

327 20 

+ 23 28 

a. 


4.^76 


549 

0*379 

j 307 32 

! 123 20 

330 13 

+ 22 22 

b. 


4377 


549 

0*378 

309 54 

; 119 2 , 

325 55 

-h20 18 

c. 


4378 


549 

0*370 

1 321 47 

! 120 3 

326 56 

i +21 3 

cl. 


4379 


549 

0*369 

' 321 11 

1 119 30 

326 23 

+ 23 28 

e. 


4380 


549 

0 366 

, 322 16 

1 118 32 

325 25 

i +22 55 

f. * 


4381 


550 

0*730 

1 40 26 

1 70 59 ' 

277 52 

+ 16 29 

y. 


4382 


550 

f 0 728 

41 45 

72 11 1 

279 4 

1 -fl? 14 

y- 


4383 

88 672 

547 

i 0*905 

257 38 

181 12 1 

27 50 

j +17 42 

1 ^* 


4384 


547 

0 902 

256 22 j 

183 48 f 

30 26 

+ 17 30 I 

R. 

t 

4385 


547 

1 0*892 

257 19 , 

181 17 i 

27 55 

+ 18 28 j 

s. 


4386 


548 

1 0*796 

261 38 1 

170 2 ’ 

16 40 

1 +19 12 1 

P. 1 


4387 , 


548 

; 0*802 

263 19 ' 

171 48 

18 26 

+ 21 12 t 

Q. 1 

1 

4388 


548 

! 0*806 

261 2 j 

170 13 

16 51 

+ 20 12 

M. ' 


4389 i 


548 

! 0*816 

262 37 1 

171 13 

17 51 

1 +19 37 1 

p. 

1 

4390 1 


548 

1 0*845 

263 41 

171 46 

18 24 

! +20 22 1 

q- j 

f 

4391 j 


548 

j 0*835 

263 18 

170 33 

17 11 

+ 21 41 

IB. 1 


4392 i 


549 

1 0*442 

303 12 

123 17 

329 55 

+ 23 39 

A. ' 

] 

4393 1 


549 

1 0*437 

300 59 

118 39 

325 17 

+22 31 

B. i 


4394 


549 

' 0*444 

301 28 

124 18 

330 56 

+ 22 40 

C. 


4395 


549 

0*377 

306 34 

121 50 j 

328 28 

+ 21 9 

D. 

1 

4396 


549 

0*384 

308 35 

120 44 ’ 

327 22 

j +23 29 

a. 


4397 


549 i 

0*381 

307 31 

123 38 j 

330 16 

1 +22 20 

b. 

! 

4398 


549 

0*379 

309 50 

119 14 * 

325 52 1 

1 +20 19 

c. 


4399 


549 

0*374 

321 36 

119 52 1 

326 30 j 

+ 21 14 

d. i 


4400 


549 

0*372 

321 0 

119 53 ' 

326 31 j 

+ 23 30 

e. * 


4401 


549 

0*369 

322 28 

119 2 

325 40 

+ 23 4 

f. 


4402 


550 

0*726 

40 14 

71 16 

277 54 

+ 16 30 

Y. 


4403 


550 

0*725 

41 36 

72 35 

279 13 

+ 17 20 

y* 

31. 

4404 

89*438 

547 

0*962 

263 11 

192 54 

28 40 

+ 17 12 

A. 


4405 


547 

0*963 

264 37 

194 47 

30 33 

+ 18 19 

B. { 
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/ 




Mar, SI. 

4406 

89*438 

547 

0*968 

264 41 

194 31 

30 17 

+ 18 6 

a 


4407 


548 

0*892 

264 14 

179 30 

15 16 

+ 18 57 

A \ 


4408* 


548 

0*902 

263 9 

183 30 

19 16 

+ 19 13 

Bl 


4409 


548 

0*895 

262 26 

182 42 

18 28 

+ £1 40 

(X 

; 4410 


548 

0*897 

265 57 

182 55 

18 41 

+ 21 12 

a. 

‘ «n 


548 

0*903 

266 56 

*181 6 

16 52 

+20 43 

b* 

i 441g 


548 

0*906 

265 25 

181 26 

n7 12 

+ 21 9 

c. 

I 4413 


549 

0*518 

290 40 

134 20 

330 6 

+ 24 2 

D. 

' 4414 ! 

549 

0*521 

291 18 

135 57 

331 43 

+23 50 

E. 

1 4415 i 

549 

0*464 

295 57 

130 51 

326 37 

+ 20 56 

F. 

' 4416 1 

549 

0*462 

297 6 

129 41 

325 27 

+ 21 40 

d. 

i i 4417 ; 

549 

0*431 

303 13 

134 3 

329 49 

+ 22 37 

e. 

j 1 4418 , 

549 

0*427 

302 12 

137 8 

332 54 

+ 23 28 

f. 

I 4419 ; 

550 

0*608 

39 44 

85 9 

280 55 

+ 16 28 

G. 

! ; 4420 ; 

550 

0*609 

38 33 

82 23 

278 9 

+ 17 19 

g* 

1 i 4421 

89*500 

547 

0*963 

263 19 

193 39 

28 33 

+ 17 11 

A. 

; i 4422 I 

547 

0*965 

264 53 

295 52 

30 46 

+ 18 25 

B. 

1 4423 


547 

0*970 

265 7 

195 21 

30 15 

+ 18 19 

C. 

1 ! 4424 


548 

0*894 

264 33 

180 25 

15 19 

+ 19 2 

A', 

1 ■ 4425 


548 

0*904 

263 51 

186 56 

19 50 

+ 39 11 

B'. 

1 

4426 


548 

0*897 

262 34 

183 42 

18 36 

-1-21 44 



4427 


548 

0*899 

265 12 

184 3 

18 57 

+ 21 8 

a. 

t 

4428 


548 

0*906 

267 28 

181 46 

16 40 

+ 20 40 

b. 1 

1 

4429 


548 

0*910 

266 0 

182 25 

17 19 

+ 21 15 

f. 


4430 


549 

0*520 

291 7 

135 20 

330 14 

+ 24 0 

I>. 


4431 


549 

0*523 

291 52 

136 21 

331 15 

-f-23 55 

E. 


4432 


549 

i 0*468 

296 22 

131 50 ’ 

326 44 j 

+ 20 59 

F. 

1 4433 


549 

i 0*465 

; 297 31 

130 27 ; 

325 21 : 

+ 21 48 

d. 

i : 4434 


549 

i 0*431 

303 16 

134 42 

329 36 1 

+ 22 33 

e . 

j ! 4435 


549 

j 0*430 

302 41 

138 1 i 

; 332 55 ; 

; +23 37 

f. 

i 

4436 


550 

* 0*605 

40 12 1 

85 48 

; 280 42 i 

+ 16 19 

G. 

1 

4437 


550 

: 0*607 

38 50 i 

83 24 

■ 278 18 i 

1 +17 24 

g* 

i Apr. 1. 

4438 

90*432 

548 

' 0*972 

257 38 i 

194 .34 

16 15 ! 

! +20 41 

M. 

1 ' 4439 


548 

* 0*980 

259 19 ! 

197 21 

[ 19 2 

; +19 13 

1 M". 


1 4440 


548 

1 0*970 

258 13 

198 48 

' 20 29 

1 +21 27 

1 m. 


; 4441 . 

! 548 

1 0*983 

259 27 1 

196 49 

18 30 

+ 20 56 

1 in”. 

■ 4442 

549 

: 0*676 

274 23 

147 57 

^ 329 38 

; +23 38 

} A* 

! 4443 

. 549 

1 0*672 

274 24 

! 149 52 

, 331 33 i 

; +24 24 

B. 

1 4444 

: 549 

i 0*680 1 

275 54 

144 30 

: 326 11 

1 +22 57 

c. 

; 1 4445 

549 

; 0*692 ; 

276 13 

146 33 

; 328 14 

j +21 52 

D. 

i 4446 

549 

1 0*590 

274 11 

151 27 

333 8 

! +20 25 

a. 

1 4447 

549 

! 0*586 

275 0 

151 28 

i 333 9 

1 +19 29 

b. 

i 4448 

549 

* 0*582 

282 50 

144 1 

! 325 42 

s +24 31 

c. 

; 4449 

549 

j 0*550 

282 6 

145 2 

j 326 43 

+ 20 30 

d. 

1 4450 

549 

! 0-553 

283 7 

147 16 

1 328 57 

+ 23 52 

e. 

! 4451 

550 

! 0*464 

26 23 

99 36 

281 17 

+ 16 11 

G. 

1 4452 

1- 550 

‘ 0*471 

26 29 

96 45 

278 26 

+ 17 7 

g- 

! 4453 

90*455 

548 

! 0*974 

257 33 

195 18 

16 39 

+ 20 45 

M. 

: 4454 

: 548 

: 0*981 

258 56 

197 59 

19 20 

+ 19 17 

HF. 

i 4455 

! 548 

j 0*973 

258 35 

198 53 

20 14 

+ 21 23 

TO. 


4456 

, 548 

0*986 

259 35 

197 15 

18 36 

+ 21 0 

TO®. 


4457 

i 549 

0*680 

274 28 

148 16 

329 37 

+ 23 34 

A. 


4458 

1 549 

0*673 

274 26 

150 9 

331 30 

+ 24 27 

B. 

1 

4459 

' 549 

0*682 

276 1 

144 54 

326 15 

+ 23 2 

a 

: , 4460 

i 549 

0*694 

276 18 

146 58 

328 19 

+ 21 48 

B. 

i 1 4461 

i 549 

0-591 

274 10 

151 39 

333 0 

j +20 25 

a. 
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Wo 
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Angle oif 
Portion 

1864 






Apr. 1. 

4462 

90-455 

549 

0 588 

275 15 


4463 


549 

0-584 

283 3 


4464 


549 

0-555 

282 17 


4465 


549 

0-557 

283 16 


4466 

! 

550 

0-462 1 

26 54 


4467 1 


550 

0-468 ' 

27 13 

2. 

4468 i 

91-496 1 

549 

0 836 , 

265 21 


4469 


549 

0-821 

266 38 


4470 


549 

0-804 

267 7 


4471 


549 

0-762 

264 54 

( 

4472 


549 1 

0-760 } 

260 37 


4473 


550 ‘ 

0-344 ’ 

3.i5 1 6 

1 

4474 

91-506 

549 ' 

0-839 

260 34 


4475 


549 1 

0 823 

265 0 


4476 


*^49 

0 80b 

266 59 


4477 


549 ! 

0*765 

264 52 


4478 


549 ' 

0-761 

265 33 


4479 


550 

0-345 

355 19 

8. 

4480 

97 474 

551 , 

0*968 " 

256 16 


Longitude 
from BTode 


151 33 

144 13 

145 20 
147 38 
100 7 

97 11 
165 32 
163 16 
159 37 
l6l 55 
157 26 
112 54 
165 49 
163 32 


Bfelio- 

grapiaoai 

Longitude 


332 54 

325 33 

326 41 

328 59 
281 28 

278 32 

332 7 

329 51 
326 12 

328 30 
324 1 

279 29 

332 15 
229 58 


Heho- 

^fAical 

Xstitude, 


+19 si 

+ 24 30 
+20 25 
+ 23 46 
+ 16 16 
+ 17 20 
+ 22 26 

+ 21 4 

+ 20 54 
+ 22 30 
-^22 28 
+ 16 58 
+22 30 
+ 21 8 


Spot I 


b. 

e, 

d. 

I - 

I 

1 

A«. 

B®. 

I CO, 

a«. 

b”. 

G. 

A'». 


4482 

4483 

4484 

4485 

4486 

4487 

4488 

4489 

4490 

4491 

4492 

4493 

4494 

4495 

4496 

4497 

4498 

4499 

4500 

4501 97'506 

4502 

4503 

4504 

4505 

4506 

4507 
4608 

4509 

4510 

4511 

4512 

4513 I 

4514 

4515 

4516 
451? 


551 

551 

552 
552 
i)52 
552 
552 
552 
552 

552 

553 
551 
553 

553 
533 

554 
554 
554 
554 
551 
551 
551 

551 

552 
552 
552 
552 
552 
552 
552 

552 

553 
553 
553 
553 
553 


0955 

j 0-946 
i 0 895 
i 0-884 

j 0-888 
* 0-861 
0 857 
. 0-865 
I 0-848 
i 0-840 

0 372 
0-375 


259 21 

260 37 

261 48 
263 44 
263 32 

262 31 

262 30 

263 15 

262 12 

263 29 

71 30 

72 56 


159 45 

326 11 

< +21 2 


162 13 

328 39 

+ 22 23 

a”. 

157 45 

1 324 n 

+22 40 

b«. 

113 10 

j 279 36 

+ 17 1 

G. 

204 1 

285 48 

+ 13 45 

i A, 

206 35 

288 22 

+ 13 12 ; 

! B. 

205 38 

287 25 

+ 14 52 

! a. 

206 58 

288 45 

+ 15 47 1 

b. 

188 56 

270 43 

+ 18 35 

C. 

189 1 

270 48 

+ 17 26 

D, 

187 1 

268 48 

+ 18 47 t 

E. 

188 49 

270 36 

+ 17 44 

F. 

185 37 

267 24 

+ 17 34 , 

c. 

185 30 i 

267 17 

-rl8 29 ' 

d. 

184 56 1 

266 43 

+ 19 20 i 

e. 

l83 3? 1 

265 24 

+ 18 54 1 

f. 

104 54 1 

186 41 

- 4 20 

G. 


184 54 


3 30 ' H. 


0-431 

4 f 

' 74 31 

101 

99 

29 

20 

183 16 
' 181 7 

f - 5 49 
— 615 

h. 

^ 0-475 

91 44 

98 

35 

1 180 22 

-12 5 

' III. 

0 982 

45 32 

42 

44 

i 124 31 

+ 16 42 

M. 

, 0-984 

1 45 22 

1 43 

28 

1 125 16 

+ 17 47 

N. 

‘ 0*975 

44 19 

40 

36 

’ 1^2 23 

+ 17 31 

I 

0-975 

J 46 4 

44 

19 

126 6 

+ 18 36 

0. 

0970 

256 37 

204 

12 

285 32 

+ 13 50 

1 A. 

0-956 

257 48 

207 

0 

288 20 

+ 13 9 

1 B. 

0 956 

2o9 17 

205 

54 

287 14 

+ 14 55 

1 a. 

t 0-947 

i 260 30 

207 

13 

288 33 

+ 15 42 

b. 

0 897 

I 262 2 

189 

11 

270 31 , 

1 +18 42 

C. 

) 0-886 

; 263 57 

189 

25 

270 45 

‘ +17 25 

D. 

0-890 

1 263 25 

187 

17 

268 37 ' 

^18 48 

E. 

0-8b3 

! 262 25 

189 

3 

270 23 

+ 17 48 

F, 

0-859 

262 16 

185 

48 

267 8 

+ 17 31 

c« 

^ 0 86? 

i 263 7 

186 

1 

267 21 

+ 18 35 

d. 

0-850 

262 10 

185 

13 

266 23 I 

+ 19 15 

0 , 

0-842 

263 38 

i 184 

2 

’ 265 22 1 

+ 18 50 

h 

0-370 

71 34 

, 105 

9 

186 29 1 

— 4 22 

G. 

0 374 

73 5 : 

I 103 

32 

184 52 ' 

— 3 38 

H. 

0 421 

73 36 

1 101 

51 

183 11 

- 5 60 

g- 

h. 

0-428 

74 27 

1 99 51 i 

181 11 

- 6 11 

0-472 

91 12 

9B 

59 

180 19 

—12 10 

m. 


3o2 



MES8H8. DB LA BBB, SHTOrAOT, AND LOEWIS 


Tabi^ in. (eontmued). 


Date. 

Ko. 

M'^ai Tim 
of Soji- 

^ Ho. of 
Gbo«p i» 
the Kew 
Catalogue 

Bistemoe 

from 

Centre. 

An^e of 
VomtiGSi . 

Itengitude 
from Hode, 

j Hrfio- 

} graphical 
fimgitttde. 

Helio- 

gmphioal 

Xamtade. 

%ot. 

1864. 










Apr, 8 

4518 

97-506 

554 

0*980 

45 38 

43 6 

124 26 

+ 1^ 44 

M, 


4519 


554 

0*982 

45 19 

43 46 

125 6 

+ 17 43 

N. ■ 


45£0 


554 

0*974 

44 27 

40 55 

122 15 

4-17 33 

fl. 


4521 


554 

0*973 

46 25 

44 35 

125 55 

+ 18 39 

0. 

9. 

4522 

98-682 

652 

0*978 

257 16 

202 50 

267 29 

+ 17 31 

A*. 


4523 


552 

0*972 

257 44 

200 35 

265 14 

+ 18 29 

AK 


4524 


552 

0*971 

259 18 

205 46 

270 25 

+ 19 16 

AK 


4525 


652 

0*971 

258 39 

204 47 

269 26 

+ 37 69 

a. 


4526 


552 

1 0*965 

257 37 

201 9 

265 48 

+ 38 31 

h . 


4527 


552 

0*968 

258 17 

201 49 

266 28 

+ 38 0 

c# 


I 4528 


552 

I 0*959 

260 22 

200 31 

265 10 

+ 17 22 

d. 


i 4529 


552 

0953 

260 7 

201 26 

266 5 

+ 19 14 

e. 


4530 


553 

0 117 

104 1 

139 6 

183 45 

- 2 4 

B. 


4531 


553 

0*123 

105 56 

! 115 58 

180 37 

— 4 21 

B*. 


4532 


553 

0*127 

103 23 

! 120 37 

185 16 

- 5 28 

B*. 

i 

4533 


553 

0*192 

94 33 

i 116 14 

180 53 

— 6 35 

f. 


4534 


553 

0*195 

95 36 

i 114 29 

179 8 

- 3 10 


! 

4535 


553 

0*199 

93 53 

! 119 17 

183 56 

- 2 10 

b. 

1 

4536 


553 

0*295 

115 58 

1 116 58 

181 37 

-13 58 

i. 

1 

4537 


553 

0*283 

116 59 

; 115 30 

180 9 

-12 SI 

k. 

i 

4538 


554 

0-883 

44 57 

i 58 47 

323 26 

+ 15 27 

D. 

1 

4539 


554 

0-884 

44 51 

1 58 6 

122 45 

+ 17 27 

E. 

1 

4540 


554 

0-896 

45 48 

i 60 14 

124 53 

+ 16 58 

F. 

! 

4541 


554 

0*884 

47 13 

60 34 

125 13 

+ 17 11 

G. 

i 

4542 


554 ! 

0-902 

46 37 

1 60 51 

125 30 

+ 17 31 

x‘. 


4543 


554 1 

0*911 

45 9 

j 60 11 

124 50 

+ 18 5 

x% 

1 4544 ; 


554 

0-921 

47 28 

! 62 17 

126 56 ; 

+ 18 36 



4545 i 

98*692 

552 , 

0-979 

257 28 

, 203 4 

267 35 1 

i +17 28 

A’. 


4546 1 


552 1 

0*972 

257 53 

; 200 39 

265 10 i 

+ 18 28 

A". 


4547 i 


652 ! 

0-972 

259 14 

: 206 7 ‘ 

270 38 i 

+ 19 21 

A\ 


4548 j 


552 i 

0-973 

258 44 

i 204 59 

269 30 ; 

+ 17 58 

a. 


4549 1 


552 i 

0-966 i 

257 25 

: 201 26 i 

26s 57 i 

+ 18 30 

b. 


4550 j 


552 ; 

0-968 1 

258 26 

■ 202 9 1 

266 40 ; 

+ 37 55 

e. 


4551 1 


552 ; 

0-959 ; 

260 52 

. 200 34 ! 

265 5 i 

+ 17 25 1 

d. 


4552 ! 


552 ' 

0-955 1 

260 18 

, 201 40 i 

266 11 ; 

-f39 35 1 

e. 


4553 1 

! 553 i 

0-115 i 

104 8 

: 119 24 ; 

183 55 1 

- 2 10 1 

B. 


4554 i 

i 553 I 

0-120 j 

106 4 

; 116 10 ■ 

180 41 1 

- 4 19 1 

B’. 

1 

4555 i 

1 553 1 

0*128 1 

103 37 

: 121 5 1 

185 36 , 

- 5 34 1 

B-. 


4556 ! 

! 553 * 

0-190 ; 

94 27 

: 116 38 j 

181 9 1 

- 6 31 ; 

f. 


4557 1 


553 1 

0-193 

95 50 

i 114 24 i 

178 55 ; 

- 3 14 

g. 


4558 j 


553 

0-200 

93 59 

119 26 1 

183 57 I 

- 2 11 { 

h. 


4559 ' 


553 

0-292 

116 7 

' 117 13 

181 44 I 

-13 50 j 

i. 


4560 : 


553 

0-281 

117 2 

115 46 

180 17 j 

-12 36 1 

k. 


4561 j j 

554 

0-881 

44 47 

59 3 

123 34 } 

+ 15 30 

D. 


4562 


554 

0-880 

44 45 

i 58 10 

122 41 i 

+ 17 29 

E. 


4563 


554 i 

0*895 

45 58 

1 60 30 

125 1 1 

+ 17 14 

F, 

1 

4564 


554 ! 

0*882 i 

47 6 

1 60 41 

125 12 1 

+ 37 22 

G. 


4565 


554 i 

0*901 i 

46 22 

61 5 

125 36 

+ 17 35 

k‘. 

f 

4566 


554 I 

0*91 1 1 

44 57 

60 23 

124 64 

+ 18 9 

x®. 

f 

4567 


554 j 

0-919 i 

47 26 

62 32 

127 3 

+ 38 43 


11. 

4568 

100*428 

553 i 

0*344 , 

230 31 

145 3 

184 46 

- 3 16 

A. 


4569 


553 : 

0*342 ' 

231 28 

144 5 

183 58 

— 2 25 

B, 


4570 


563 

0*287 j 

222 27 

141 16 

181 9 

— 4 21 

C. 


4571 


553 

0*289 

222 54 

141 11 

181 4 

— 5 4 

a. 


4572 


553 

0*308 

198 46 

i 140 0 

179 53 

-12 44 

b. 


4573 


554 

0*628 

32 17 

78 35 

138 28 

+ 16 36 

D. 
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'W SILAS' 


TaS£e IIL (costianed). 


[Mean Tiajej 
oi Sttn- 
pktoe. 


im 
Apr. 11. 


100*428 


4574 

4575 

4576 

4577 

4578 

4579 

4580 

4581 i 

4582 : 

4583 ; 100*495 

4584 ; 

4585 f 

4586 j 

4587 i 

4588 

4589 ) 

4590 ! , 

4591 i ; 

4592 ' ! 

4593 ■ 

4594 , 

4595 i 

4596 = ! 

4597 ; ; 

12. ; 4598 101*464 ■ 

j 4599 ! 1 

4600 : 

4601 I 

4602 ' 

4603 f 

4604 ; 

4605 
I 4606 

j 4607 

I 4608 

4609 102*499 

4610 , 

4611 - 


Ho. of 

in 

tke Kew 
Oitalogue. 


13. 


554 

554 

554 

554 

554 

554 

554 

554 

554 

553 

553 

553 

553 

553 

554 
554 
554 
554 

554 

554 

554 

554 

554 

554 

553 

5«>3 

553 

553 

553 

554 

554 

554 

554 

554 

554 

553 

553 

553 


Distoaee 

fram 

Centre, 


Angfeof 

Position. 


0*634 
0*644 
0*669 
0*702 
0*695 

I 0*721 
: 0*724 
i 0*711 
f 0*732 
■ 0*347 
j 0*346 
0*290 
; 0*292 
i 0*310 

I 0*626 

; 0*632 
0*641 
i 0*065 
I 0*700 
I 0*692 
i 0*718 
I 0*720 
[ 0*708 
i 0*729 
! 0*533 
0*530 
i 0*481 
: 0*477 
‘ 0*465 

. 0*495 

! 0*492 
; 0*501 
0*533 
; 0*528 
0*540 
0*722 
i 0*719 
0*666 


longitude 
from Hode. 


HeKo- 

gmphical 

longitude. 


33 

25 

! 78 

28 

3i> 

14 

77 

31 

38 

14 

' 83 

38 

40 

49 

82 

41 : 

36 

51 

76 

32 

37 

32 ! 

76 

19 i 

40 

44 ■ 

77 

7 ' 

41 

16 ! 

77 

56 ! 

41 

23 i 

74 

34 1 

230 

24 i 

145 

43 ! 

231 

49 

144 

37 

222 

46 

141 

55 ; 

223 

11 1 

141 

28 i 

198 

40 ‘ 

140 

28 : 

32 

19 : 

78 

58 ' 

33 

22 ■' 

78 

46 , 

35 

40 : 

78 

5 ! 

38 

i 

‘83 

56 j 



4612 

1 553 

0*662 


4613 

j 554 

0*406 


4614 i 

554 

! 0*402 


4615 ; 

1 554 

: 0*396 


4616 i 

j 554 

0*420 1 


4617 j 

554 

0*417 ! 


*9^ i 

554 

0*435 : 


4619 ! 

554 

0*431 


4620 

554 

0*446 ; 

14, 

4621 

: 103-543 

553 

0*864 i 


4622 

j 1 553 

0*831 ! 


4623 

i 554 

0*376 i 

15. 

4624 

104 493 

553 

0*950 


4625 


553 1 

0*926 


4626 


554 1 

0*454 


4627 


555 1 

0*642 


4628 


555 ! 

0*654 


4629 


555 1 

0*656 


40 22 

37 0 
37 49 

40 35 

41 19 
41 28 

236 22 

237 38 

232 39 

233 6 
218 24 

24 7 

24 58 
33 36 
31 27 
29 9 
33 12 

234 19 

235 41 
232 46 
232 49 
355 32 
357 51 
359 14 

0 23 

1 30 

8 57 

10 41 
10 5 

234 11 

235 28 
317 9 
234 28 
232 39 

291 27 
68 12 
69 44 

71 12 


83 4 

75 49 

^ 76 39 

77 24 
! 78 19 

j 74 50 
I 154 6 

I 157 19 

. 158 1.2 

j 156 42 
: 153 55 

; 91 4 

i 97 16 
97 59 

; 89 7 

! 89 53 

87 47 

170 46 
169 1 

171 33 

172 43 
111 57 

103 36 
102 8 
113 17 

102 27 

103 40 

106 34 

107 34 

184 25 
188 54 I 
128 7 
198 20 
203 .3 

141 40 
92 29 

92 37 

93 56 


118 21 
117 24 
123 31 
122 34 

115 25 

116 12 
117 0 
117 49 

114 27 
184 39 
183 33 
180 51 
180 24 
179 24 
117 54 
117 42 
117 1 
122 52 

i 122 0 

I 114 45 

115 35 

116 20 
117 15 

113 46 

179 18 

182 31 

183 24 
181 54 
179 7 
136 16 
122 28 
123 11 

114 19 

135 5 

112 59 

181 17 

179 32 

182 4 

183 14 

122 28 
114 7 

112 39 

123 48 
112 58 
114 11 

117 5 

118 5 
180 7 

184 36 
123 49 
180 34 

185 17 
3 23 54 

74 43 
74 51 
76 30 


HdBo- 

I^atuda 


+ 18 29 

+ 37 31 

+ 18 29 
+ 16 2 
+ 28 58 
+ 18 33 
+ 17 41 
+ 17 36 
+ 17 45 

— 3 1.5 

— 2 21 

— 4 25 

— 50 
-12 41 
+ 16 41 
+ 18 25 
+ 17 30 
+ 18 31 
+ 15 54 

+ 18 57 

+ 18 30 
+ 17 36 
+ 17 40 I 

+ 17 49 j 

— 2 37 

-- 3 44 

— 6 18 

- 5 7 
-12 59 
+ 37 23 

! +18 9- 

+ 18 55 
+ 15 44 
+ 17 13 

+ 17 47 

- 2 34 

- 4 9 

- 5 58 

- 3 32 
+ 1; 25 
+ 17 44 

+ 18 19 

+ 15 31 j 
+ 18 32 

+ 17 6 * 

+ 18 15 
+ 18 22 
-47 

- 2 51 

+ 18 37 

- 4 19 

- 32 
+ 18 35 

- 6 24 

- 6 38 
-84 


%ot. 


E. 

F. 

G. 

H. 


f. 

g* 

A. 

B. 

C. 

a. 

b. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

G. 

H. 


f. 

g* 

A». 

C". 

a®. 

b'*. 

M. 

N. 

O. 


d. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

e. 

f. 

g* 

h. 

M. 

N. 

O. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

M. 

N. 

O. 



i4i MfflSES. BE IM. EUB, STEWaSI, A35D aSOEWrS M®EA»CBBS 

Table III. (ooatiiwied). 


Dftte. 

No. 

of Sim- 
piotare. 

No. of 
O-roM in 
tlie Kbw 
C atalogue. 

Distance 

from 

Centro. 

Angle of 
Position. 

IjongitUid© 
from Node. 

Helo- 

^ngitaide. 

H^o- 

fflratpiijeal 

latitode. 

Spot. 

1864. 
Apr. 15. 

46.30 

104-493 

555 

0-661 

72 51 

93 59 

7i 13 

~ 1 21 

m. 

4631 


556 

0-922 

49 47 

67 14 : 

49 28 

4- 9 34 

n. 


4632 


556 

0-917 

50 8 

69 3 1 

51 17 

4-10 14 

0. 

18. 

4633 

107‘482 

554a 

0-976 

25.3 21 

220 39 i 

160 29 

4- 8 27 

G. 


4634 

556a 

0*805 

66 24 

83 32 1 

23 22 

4- 4 39 

A. 


4635 


556a 

0-817 

67 39 

83 7 i 

22 57 

4- 4 41 

B. 


4636 


556a 

0-844 

68 11 

79 21 

19 11 

— 1 10 

i\ 


4637 


S56a ; 

0-852 

69 56 

78 43 : 

18 33 

— 0 31 

D. 


4638 


556/j 

0-840 

44 30 

77 17 ■ 

17 7 

4-21 38 

a. 


4639 


5566 i 

0-855 

44 55 

76 19 

16 9 

4-21 21 

b. 

-9. 

4640 

108-451 

556a 1 

0-642 

64 35 

96 54 

22 .59 

4- 1 4 

M. i 


4641 


556« 1 

0*700 

66 58 

92 13 

18 18 

- 0 2 

N. I 


4642 

108-484 

556a i 

0-640 

64 28 

97 18 

22 55 

4- 1 7 

M. s 


4643 


556a ‘ 

0-697 

67 10 

92 29 

18 6 

4-0 5 

K. ! 

20. 

4644 

109*444 

556a 

0*464 

66 37 

110 31 

22 31 

4- 2 16 

A. ' 


4645 

556a 

0-471 

67 44 

109 54 

21 54 

4- 1 53 * 

B. 1 


4646 


556a 

0-503 

69 9 

105 25 

17 25 

- 0 2 

a. i 


4647 


556a 

' 0-511 

69 27 

105 23 

17 23 

4- 0 34 

b. ’ 


4648 


556c 

0-862 

61 25 

77 54 

349 54 

4- 8 19 

C. 


4649 


556d 

0*950 

44 38 

56 12 

328 12 

4-26 33 

D. ! 

21. 

4650 

110-610 

556 a 

0-243 

62 26 

128 0 

23 28 

4- 2 28 

A" i 


4651 


556a 

0*245 

62 45 

126 41 

22 9 

+ 20 

B‘>. ’ 


4652 

_ 

556a 

0-306 

66 34 

122 36 

18 4 

+ 06 

a«. 


4653 


556a 

0*308 

66 12 

122 8 

17 36 

+ 0 13 

b«. 


4654 


556r 

0*724 

57 54 

94 40 

350 8 

+ 7 28 

c. 


4655 


556r/ 

0*814 

39 4 

73 58 

329 24 

+ 25 .35 

I). 

22. 

4656 

111-465 

556a 1 

0*056 

70 49 

136 41 

20 1 

+ 1 34 ! 



4657 


! 556a 1 

0*062 

70 58 

136 27 ■ 

39 47 

'+27! 



4658 

111-515 

; 556a I 

0-055 

71 14 

i 137 35 ’ 

20 12 

+ 1 39 

1 M. 


4659 


i 556a i 

I 0-060 

71 37 

j 137 3 

19 40 

+ 26 i 

! N. , 

i 2A 

4660 

112*446 

, 556 z ; 

! 0-208 

245 13 

1 151 19 

20 44 

+ 0 14 

1 ^* ' 

1 

4661 

112*469 

1 556a 

i 0-211 

245 52 

i 151 48 

20 53 

+ 0 17 

A. ; 

25. 

4662 

114-540 

1 556a 1 

i 0*594 

i 238 47 

; 179 32 

19 35 

- 0 12 

A«. ; 

26. 

i 4663 

115*6.39 

:] 

j 


1 




29. 

■ 4664 

4665 

115-654 
j 118*521 

i > No spo 

Is. 


■ 





4666 

! 118-549 

'J 

i 






May 3. 

4667 

1 122*545 

557 

1 0-340 

240 31 

169 20 

255 30 

- 3 28 

M. ‘ 

4668 

1 

; 557 

i 0-339 

239 54 

' 168 21 

' 254 31 

■ - 2 38 

i i 


4669 


i 557 

j 0-328 

241 3 

167 43 

253 53 

- 3 54 

1 ni. 1 


4670 

1 

557 

1 0-314 

234 38 

1 164 36 

250 46 

: - 4 22 

n. 1 


4671 

1 

; 557 

i 0*297 

232 16 

; 164 11 

' 250 21 

; — 4 16 

0 . i 


4672 

1 

1 

557 

0-285 

230 27 

i 163 16 

249 26 

: _ 5 44 

P- i 

1 

4673 


557a 

0-696 

73 22 

; 105 4 

* 191 14 

- 6 37 

A. 1 


4674 


558 

0-982 

54 27 

1 69 3 

i 155 13 

i +13 13 

B. j 


4675 


558 

0-980 

55 2 

1 67 12 

153 22 

■ +12 54 

BK 

1 

4676 

122-622 

j 557 

0-344 

241 7 

t 170 11 

i 255 16 

— 3 32 

M. ! 

j 

4677 


i 557 

0-341 

240 13 

i 168 47 

{ 253 52 

* — 2 40 

w , ; 

1 

4678 


: 557 

1 0-333 

240 58 

1 168 22 

253 27 

i ~ 3 49 

m. j 


4679 


557 

0-316 

235 0 

j 166 10 

251 15 

1 — 4 30 

n. j 

i 

( 

4680 


: 657 

0-301 

232 42 

1 165 3 

250 8 

i — 4 19 

0 , 1 

1 

4681 


' 557 

0-287 

230 29 

{ 163 47 

248 52 

— 5 40 

p. j 


4682 


; 557a 

0*696 

73 12 

1 105 36 

190 41 

- 6 38 

A. ; 

1 

4683 


: 558 

0-979 

55 1 

' 70 11 

155 16 

+ 13 10 

B. 

i 

4684 


( 558 

0*977 

55 34 

; 67 33 

152 38 

+ 33 1 


1 .5. 

4685 

124-659 

! 557 

©•720 

241 42 

1 198 22 

254 33 

— 4 12 

A. 
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Ho. 

!Ifrae 
of 8aii- 

i 1864. I 




Tmm III (coatiHiied}. 


12 . 


13.1 


, 124*659 

Ms? 

4688 , 

4689 I 

4690 

4691 j 

4692 

4693 i 

4694 ; 

4695 

} 4696 ; 

I 4697 ? 

• 4698 125*484 

, 4699 i 
: 4700 
: 4701 

4702 

4703 

4704 , 

4705 , 

4706 125*530 

4707 

4708 

4709 , 

4710 . 

4711 ' 

4712 ; 

4713 ‘ 

4714 : 126*480 

4715 

4716 ’ 

4717 

4718 

4719 

4720 

4721 

4722 i 

4723 I 

4724 ' 129*638 ' 

4725 i 

4726 ‘ ■ 

4727 I 

4728 ' I 

4729 i 131*530 ! 

4730 i i 

4731 : 

4732 I 

4733 ! i 

4734 ! ! 

4735 

4736 

4737 

4738 

4739 

4740 

4741 


132*511 


Ho. of 
GrOBBia 
thelKew 
Catalogue. 


Biatatiae 

from 

Centre. 


557 

557 

557 

557 

557 

558 
558 
558 
558 

558 

559 
559 
557 

557 

558 
558 
558 

558 

559 

559 

557 

557 

558 
558 
558 

558 

559 
559 

557 

558 
558 
558 
558 
558 

558 

559 
559 

559 

558 

558 

558 

558 

560 
560 
560 

560 

561 
561 

561 

56 l 

561 

561 

560 ; 

561 : 

561 i 

S€l i 


I 0*718 
! 0*715 
1 0*670 
; 0*654 

! 0*645 
0*448 
0*452 
0*470 
, 0*492 

; 0*495 

0*734 

0*741 

0*870 

0*864 

0*317 

0*324 

0*339 

0*362 

0*599 
. 0*610 
0*873 
0*866 
0*31 5 
0*321 
0*336 
0*360 
0*596 
0*608 
0*957 
0*207 
0*211 
0*219 

0*235 
0*223 
0*241 
0*880 
0894 
0*911 
0*672 ; 

0*685 ; 

0*698 ! 

0*712 j 
0*422 I 
0*364 i 

0*375 . 

0*382 

0*870 

0*869 

0*883 

0*877 

0*892 

0*897 

0*505 

0*701 

0*717 

0*719 


Angle of 
Bositioa. 


240 59 

239 16 

240 12 
239 24 
238 53 

42 22 

42 37 

43 19 

44 24 

44 46 
52 5 

.52 33 

241 54 

242 13 
26 42 

28 19 


L<Higttn<le 
from Hofle. 


199 8 

194 17 

195 26 
194 29 

192 54 
100 20 
99 II 
97 40 
93 31 
96 6 
74 17 

73 43 
211 25 
209 48 

112 37 

110 51 


Helio- 

grajpbieal 

j&oagitude. 


255 19 

250 28 

251 37 
250 40 
249 5 

156 31 
1.55 22 
153 51 
149 42 
152 17 
130 28 
129 54 
255 54 
254 17 

157 6 
155 20 


31 18 

108 53 

. 153 22 1 

34 28 

110 7 

154 36 i 

47 2 

85 11 

129 40 i 

48 11 

So 40 

130 9 

242 3 

211 58 

■ 255 48 j 

242 54 

: 210 34 

254 24 . 

27 19 

113 5 

156 55 i 

28 11 

, 111 44 

155 34 , 

30 47 

109 41 

. 153 31 

34 29 

111 10 

155 0 

47 20 

85 52 

129 42 

48 10 

86 '35 

130 25 • 

241 24 

' 226 6 

256 28 : 

330 29 

123 39 

154 1 

342 38 

122 15 

152 37 

354 7 

123 20 

153 42 

329 52 

118 54 

349 16 ; 

338 40 

120 33 

150 55 

0 14 

118 7 

148 29 ' 

46 46 

98 35 

128 57 ' 

45 3 

99 35 

129 57 

43 18 

100 59 

131 21 

277 22 

195 18 , 

180 52 • 

276 31 

196 37 

182 11 ! 

275 13 

193 49 

179 23 

277 54 

194 2 i , 

1 79 55 

20 7 

139 47 

125 21 

308 40 

170 29 : 

129 12 

307 38 

169 11 

127 54 

308 12 

170 47 

129 30 

82 19 

101 26 

60 9 

81 15 

100 54 , 

59 37 - 

82 24 ; 

99 32 

58 15 i - 

83 33 ; 

.97 42 ' 

56 25 . - 

80 30 , 

95 4 1 

53 47 ' - 

79 26 

99 37 : 

58 20 : - 

287 28 ; 

184 32 i 

129 21 i - 

81 9 : 

116 2 1 

60 51 1 - 

81 26 i 

1 15 46 j 

60 35 1 - 

82 8 j 

111 31 j 

56 20 - 


I ~ 4 2 
- 3 28 

I - 2 19 

i — 2 57 

j — 3 11 

! +12 44 

j +12 42 

: +13 19 

; +14 2 

I +11 57 

' +14 22 

i +14 17 

: — 4 27 
! - 3 51 
' +12 42 
+ 11 16 
+ 12 19 i 

+ 13 36 
+ 14 59 
+ 15 2 

- 4 30 

- 3 46 
+ 12 44 
+ 11 22 
+ 12 29 

+ 13 37 
+ 15 2 

+ 15 0 

- 3 27 

+ 12 22 

+ 13 4 

+ 10 58 
+ 12 24 
+ 12 29 
+ 11 33 
+ 14 43 
+ 15 26 
+ 15 55 
+ 12 7 
+ 12 19 
+ 11 12 
+ 13 54 
+ 21 31 
+20 24 
+ 21 31 
+ 19 26 

- 7 48 

— 6 20 

— 83 

— 88 

— 6 27 

— 7 53 

+ 17 28 

— 7 14 


S^i 


D. 

E. 

d. 

e. 

f. 

G. 

F. 
P. 
P* 

a. 

It. 

9* 


p. 

p. 

Q. 

It. 

q* 


7 51 


A. 

B. 

c. 

D. 


M. 

N. 

n. 

A. 

B. 

a. 

b. 

C. 

M. 

N. 

O. 

A. 

B. 

C. 


A. 

B. 

b. 

C. 



4 M ' 


MESSBB. DE DA BDE, S1WAE3?, AND DOEWTS BBSEABCSM 
Tabdb m. (ccmtianed). 


1864. 

I May 13. 


14. 


of Stttt- 
pifitore. 


ISS’Sll 


133*536 


16 . 


4742 

4743 

4744 

4745 

4746 

4747 

4748 

4749 

4750 

4751 

4752 

4753 

4754 

4755 

4756 

4757 

4758 

4759 

4760 i 134*482 

4761 ; 

4762 

4763 

4764 1 

4765 

4766 

4767 

4768 

4769 

4770 

4771 

4772 

4773 

4774 

4775 

4776 

4777. 

4778 

4779 

4780 

4781 

4782 

4783 

4784 

4785 

4786 

4787 

4788 

4789 

4790 

4791 

4792 

4793 

4794 

4795 

4796 

4797 


mof 

G-rowiD. 
&e Kefw 
Catalogue. 


134*490 


135*487 


l>}stanoe 

froiBl 

Ceatre. 


561 

561 

561 

S6l 

560 

560 

560 

560 

561 
561 
561 
561 
561 
561 
561 

561 

561 

561 

560 

560 

560 

560 

560 

561 
561 
561 
561 
561 
561 
561 
561 
561 
561 
561 
561 
560 
560 
560 
560 

560 

561 
561 
561 
561 

561 

561 

561 

561 

561 

561 

561 

561 

560 

560 

560 

560 


iLogle of 
Poalaon. 


0*744 
0*763 
0*751 
0*784 
0*709 
0*692 
0*733 
0*745 
0*497 
0*502 
0*513 
0*550 
0*541 
0*533 
0*570 : 

0*571 

0*585 
0*587 
0*800 
0-802 
0*763 
0*767 
0-782 
0*314 
0*321 
0*316 
0*320 
0*333 
0*339 
0*401 
i 0*387 
! 0*410 
i 0*412 
i 0*417 
I 0*405 
j 0*801 
j 0*804 
I 0*765 
i 0*769 
0*783 
0*312 

0*319 

0*315 

0*319 

0*332 

0*336 

0*400 

0-.385 

0*408 

0*410 

0*416 

0-404 

0-942 

0*938 

0*910 

0*915 


from Node. 


Hdlio- 

gt&phiml 

liODgitttde. 




57 44 

34 

112 56 

40 

113 14 

58 3 

57 

111 19 

56 8 

34 

110 23 

55 12 

31 

200 32 

! 130 48 

22 

198 51 

129 7 

53 

i 201 17 

! 131 33 

57 

i 198 34 

i 128 50 

12 

i 131 15 

j 61 31 


Heb©- 


BpoL 


91 19 

90 54 

91 33 
89 5 
89 10 
88 12 - 
87 29 

86 44 

87 17 

271 15 

272 12 

286 48 

287 26 
286 31 

94 11 

94 54 
93 29 

95 59 

96 17 

92 31 

91 10 

93 0 

94 46 

93 18 

92 54 

94 26 

271 28 

272 24 
287 13 
287 34 
286 50 

94 42 

94 51 

93 26 

96 4 

96 28 

92 15 

91 1 

93 24 

95 14 

93 2 

92 55 

94 28 
274 26 
273 8 

276 59 

277 41 


125 1 

125 46 ! 

130 41 ! 

124 37 ' 

132 3 ! 

129 56 : 

127 22 ' 

128 10 
128 14 

212 13 i 

214 35 

213 28 ' 

210 20 

215 46 : 

143 44 

145 2 

146 8 

140 38 

137 20 

138 32 

142 41 

141 52 

143 18 

139 1 
141 15 
137 33 
212 18 
214 36 
213 34 

210 16 
216 0 

143 55 

144 58 
146 24 

140 42 

137 26 

138 45 

142 52 

141 56 

143 22 

139 16 

140 45 
137 48 

227 39 
223 47 

228 28 

226 3 


55 17 

56 2 

60 57 

54 53 

62 19 
60 12 

57 38 

58 26 
68 30 

129 4 

131 26 

130 19 

127 11 

132 37 
60 35 


— 7 23 

— 8 38 

- 6 39 

- 6 1 
+ 17 24 
+ 17 23 
+ 16 39 

+ 15 13 
- 6 26 

— 6 30 

— 7 38 

— 6 12 

— 7 40 
_ 7 41 

— 8 9 

~ 7 57 

~ 7 38 

— 8 14 

+ 17 28 

+ 17 20 
+ 18 53 
+ 16 37 
+ 15 48 

— 6 22 


A. 

B 

C. 

D. 

E. 


A. 

B. 

C. 

a. 

b. 

D. 


61 53 ; 

- 6 46 , 

E. : 

62 59 

— 7 45 ! 

F. 

57 29 i 

— 7 58 

d. 

54 11 ' 

— 8 35 ; 

e. 

55 23 ; 

— 6 18 : 

i \ i 

59 32 ' 

- 6 14 ; 

G. - 

58 43 

- 7 33 

g* ’ 

60 9 

; _ 7 50 ‘ 

H. 

55 52 

1 - 7 44 ' 

h. ■ 

58 6 

i _ 6 30 ; 

K. 

54 24 

: - 6 22 i 

k. . 

129 2 

+ 17 30 1 

A. ; 

131 20 

; +17 25 ; 

s- ^ 

130 18 

! +19 4 j 

: C. i 

127 0 

i +16 44 i 

; a. i 

132 44 

; +15 43 

1 h. 

60 39 

' - 6 29 

i D. 

61 42 

; - 6 47 

i E. ; 

63 8 

i - 7 48 

1 F. ; 


57 26 

54 10 

55 29 

59 36 

58 40 

60 6 

56 0 

57 59 

54 32 

130 15 
126 23 

131 4 
128 39 


— 83 

— 8 31 
~ 6 17 

— 6 10 

- 7 25 

- 7 54 

- 7 42 

- 6 26 

- 6 17 

+ 17 24 
+ 16 30 
+ 18 21 
+ 17 36 


f. 

G. 

g* 

H, 
h. 
K. 
k. 

M. 

N. 

m. 







44i 


TabIiE III. {c^ntlutted}. 


JMe, 

No. 

of Saa* 
pfcture. 

J Ho. of 
Chopin 
the Kew 
C^ialE^ue. 

1864. 
May 16. 

4798 

135*487 

561 


Ikmgitude 
^Pom Node . 


H«Ho- 

g»s^hi^ 

I^Jngitttde. 


OS ^ 


4800 

4801 
480^ 

4808 

4804 

4805 

4806 

4807 

4808 

4809 

4810 

4811 
48lg 

4813 

4814 135*523 

4815 

4816 
‘ 4817 

4818 

4819 

4820 

4821 

4822 

4823 

4824 i 
I 4825 

! 4826 

4827 

4828 

4829 

4830 

4831 

4832 I I 

4833 ! 

4834 136*507 i 

4835 

4836 ; 

4837 ; 

4838 I 

4839 I 

4840 I 

4841 I 

4842 I 

4843 1 

4844 

4845 

4846 

4847 

4848 

4849 

4850 

4851 

4852 

4853 


0*199 
0*202 
0*204 
0*211 
0*223 
0*240 
0*244 
0*251 
0*239 
j 0*265 
! 0*258 
= 0*264 
j 0*382 
I 0*389 
; 0*412 
*= i 0*434 
i 0*944 
j 0*939 
j 0*908 
i 0*916 
; 0*196 
I 0*199 
I 0*200 

i 0*208 
! 0*219 
i 0*236 
! 0-241 
I 0*247 
; 0*238 
; 0*262 
I 0*255 
; 0*36 1 
I 0*380 
: 0*385 
I 0*410 
i 0*431 : 

I 0*995 : 

j 0*172 j 
j 0*176 j 
i o*i«l i 
I 0*194 i 
I 0*195 i 
1 0*202 I 

! 0*224 i 
! 0*219 * 
j 0*238 j 
I 0*224 I 
0*241 I 
0*237 I 
0*245 
0*243 
0*273 
0*278 
0*301 
0*312 
0*324 


153 17 

159 32 

62 8 

~ i IB 


154 6 

156 49 

! 59 25 

- 6 46 

Q. 

155 62 

155 10 

57 46 

- 8 34 

R. 

140 53 

153 14 

55 50 

~ 8 53 

S. 

138 39 

155 35 

58 11 

— 8 29 


129 46 

152 58 

55 34 

- 7 47 

F* 

O- 

1 126 16 

151 46 

54 22 

- 7 13 


122 24 

159 22 

61 58 

- 6 48 

s* 

120 26 

158 23 

60 59 

- 7 0 

T. 

118 29 

157 23 

59 59 

- 8 25 

*1 1 

120 50 

155 54 

58 30 

- 6 27 

t. 

117 33 

155 30 

58 6 

- 6 14 

t \ 

37 46 i 

144 29 1 

47 5 

+ 15 23 

A , 

39 24 ; 

141 36 1 

44 12 

+ 15 16 

B. 

40 25 ' 

140 31 

43 7 

+ 17 48 

a. 

41 0 

139 46 

42 24 

+ 16 54 

b. 

273 54 ‘ 

228 28 

130 33 

+ 17 22 

M. 

273 41 i 

224 10 

126 15 

+ 16 36 

N. 

277 4 

228 47 

ISO 52 

+ 18 18 


276 38 

226 35 i 

128 40 

+ 17 35 

m ! 

154 19 

160 2 i 

62 7 

- 6 14 1 

p- ! 

154 42 

157 55 j 

60 0 

— 6 43 

Q 1 

157 3 

1 55 35 j 

57 40 

- 8 32 1 

u. i 


141 12 
139 6 
128 44 
125 28 
123 1 

119 38 
117 25 
121 44 ! 

117 20 : 
36 44 ! 

39 29 i 

40 27 I 

41 58 ; 

267 47 i 
171 33 1 

175 18 ; 

183 46 ; 

177 12 i 
179 19 ; 

184 52 j 

185 45 i 

191 25 i 
188 13 i 
195 9 

195 6 

196 58 
194 54 

197 39 

358 2 

359 27 
7 11 

7 48 

8 39 


' 153 39 

156 12 
153 36 
152 15 
159 57 
158 50 

157 45 

156 22 
156 5 

145 5 

142 15 
141 9 

140 20 
240 14 

172 8 
175 23 

169 44 
171 52 

168 50 

170 8 

169 57 

173 18 
173 11 

168 41 

169 14 

170 49 

168 38 
167 49 

158 9 

159 12 
157 33 
155 46 
154 49 


^ — — t J { J_ 

i-oup No. 562 was visible on the loth, but partially hidden by the wire 
not determinable. 

MUCCCLXX. § . 


j -fl5 25 
I 4-15 17 
j 417 52 
j 416 55 
j 417 36 
I ~ 7 28 
I - 6 46 
! - 6 28 

- 6 58 , 

- 7 n i 

- 8 23 

- 7 33 

- 7 36 

- 8 14 

- 8 57 

- 7 7 

- 7 16 

- 6 46 

- 8 4 

415 14 

416 1 

416 50 

417 27 

417 61 


of the telescope, hence positions 



441 MESSES. BE LA EBB, WSWABI, A»B LOHWT*S B3WEAECHBS 


Table IH. {contlnoed). 


0ate. 

He. 

erf Ssca-. 

Ho. erf 
Chpo^4a 

Catalogae. 

2>ist»Q(» 

from 

CWtre. 

4agle of 
Foaitioit. 

XfOBgifoxlo 

feom 

BE4i€K 

gr^W«»l 

Holio- 

gaa^hirtl 

lisrfitude. 

BfiOt 

1864, 










May 17. 

4854 

136*567 

562 

5*336 

11 16 

154 51 

4I 58 

4-17 21 

Q* 


4855 


562 

5*325 

10 14 

156 15 

44 22 

+ 16 56 

p. 


4856 


562 

0*326 

12 20 

167 4 

45 11 

+ 15 23 

q. 


4857 

1^*526 

560 

0*996 

267 28 

240 31 

128 29 

+ 17 29 

N. 


4858 


561 

i 0*173 

175 2 

172 14 

60 12 

~ 7 34 

A, 

1 

48S«> 


561 

1 0176 

175 47 

175 27 

63 25 

1 6 50 

B. 

! 

486© 


S6l 

j 0*180 

184 19 

169 52 

57 50 

1 — 6 29 

C. 


486 1 


561 

' 5*196 

177 0 

171 15 

59 8 

i - 6 55 

D. 

! 

4862 


561 

1 0*197 

178 53 

168 48 

06 46 

- 7 10 

a. 

i 

4863 


561 

0*203 

184 40 

170 39 

m 17 

8 28 

b. 


4864 


561 

0'225 

185 36 

170 19 

58 17 

- 7 39 

c. 

1 

4865 


561 

0*221 

191 12 

173 43 

61 41 

- 7 28 

d. 


4866 


561 

0*240 

188 31 

173 50 

61 48 

~ 8 10 

F. 

1 

4867 


561 

0*223 

195 42 

168 8 

56 6 

- 8 59 

f. 


4868 


561 

0*240 

195 50 

369 33 

57 31 

7 8 

G. 

i 

4869 

i 

561 

0*236 

197 4 

170 39 

58 37 

I 7 17 

g* 

{ 

4876 


561 

0*246 

194 59 

168 42 

56 40 

~ 6 44 

H. 


4871 


661 

0*244 

198 14 

167 9 

55 7 

* - 8 11 

h. 


4872 


562 

0*271 

358 31 

158 29 

46 27 

+ 15 17 

K. 


4873 


562 

0*275 

359 46 

159 26 

47 24 

+ 15 54 

fc. 

1 

4874 


562 

0*302 

6 53 

157 21 

45 19 

+ 16 44 

0 , 


4875 


562 

0*310 

6 49 

155 37 

43 15 

+ 17 25 

0. 


4876 


562 

0*322 

8 31 

154 18 

42 16 

+ 17 55 

P. 


4877 


562 

0*335 

11 45 

154 32 

42 30 

+ 17 20 

Q. 

1 

j 

4878 


562 

0*326 

10 54 

356 43 

44 41 

+ 16 51 

P* 

t 

4879 


562 

0*325 

12 23 

157 38 

45 36 

+ 15 25 

q* 1 

18. ; 

4880 

137*479 

i 561 

0*320 ] 

304 47 1 

386 14 

60 35 

— 7 55 

A. 1 

! i 4881 


i 561 i 

0*322 1 

305 36 I 

184 1 

58 22 

^ 

: B. ! 


4882 


j 561 1 

0*3.34 

307 20 ; 

188 3 

62 22 

- 6 21 

c. i 


4883 


1 561 

0*333 

308 15 ! 

187 5 

61 26 

- 8 39 

D. 1 


4884 


^ 561 1 

0*298 

309 2 

185 27 

59 48 

- 7 28 

E. 


4885 


561 i 

0*297 

310 11 

180 43 

55 4 

- 9 18 

a. i 


4886 

1 

562 i 

0*282 

312 20 : 

186 33 

60 54 

~ 7 33 

b. i 


4887 

! 

561 i 

0*291 

314 23 j 

180 32 

54 53 

~ 6 25 

c. 1 


4888 

, 561 ! 

0*294 

315 25 ; 

181 5 

55 26 

- 6 8 

d. 1 


4889 

! 061 ; 

0*305 

317 51 ; 

382 25 

56 46 

- 6 33 i 

e- i 


4896 

; 561 

0*303 

324 37 1 

183 43 

58 4 

- 5 14 1 

f. f 


4891 

661 i 

0*277 

326 56 ! 

185 5 

59 26 

- 7 28 j 

F. i 


4892 

i 561 ; 

0*279 

324 5 1 

181 28 

55 49 

- 8 46 1 

G. 


4893 

i 561 i 

0*265 

325 28 

185 59 

60 20 

- 7 25 

li. 


4894 

. 561 , 

0-266 

328 39 

186 49 

61 10 

- 7 34 

g. 


4895 


562 j 

0*324 

229 33 

173 35 

47 56 

+ 14 49 

M. 


4896 


562 j 

0*328 

225 12 

171 41 

46 2 

+ 15 51 

N. 


4897 


062 f 

0*327 

223 10 

170 47 

45 8 

+ 15 12 

0. 


4898 

i 

562 j 

0*349 

222 49 

171 8 

45 29 

+ 16 28 

m. 


4899 


562 f 

0*356 

221 11 

167 40 

42 1 

+ 14 34 

11. 


4900 


562 j 

0*374 

220 51 

368 53 

43 3 4 

+ 18 33 

0* 


4901 


562 1 

0*381 

221 43 

169 51 

44 12 

+ 17 48 



4902 


562 

0*394 

219 37 

171 58 

46 19 

+ 17 3 

N«. 


4903 

! 

562 

0*364 

218 19 

173 22 

47 43 

+ 16 67 

O®. 


4904 

j 

562 

0*402 

218 29 

369 17 

43 38 

+ 15 46 

m*. ^ 


4905 


562 

0*398 

217 39 

167 48 

42 9 

+ 14 22 

n\ 


4906 


562 

0*417 

217 16 

168 15 

42 36 

+ 15 33 

0^. 


4907 


562 

5*424 

216 48 

168 35 

42 51 

+ 35 35 

s. 


4968 


562 

5*433 

215 19 

170 5 

44 21 

+ 15 19 

a. 


4909 


562 

5*431 

215 30 

172 48 

47 9 

+ 14 58 

E. 


It 



mmm. m 


Tabuj III. (cmtiana^. 


3 «^. 

m . 

^S«o- 

Ho. of 
Qjroroin 

Bistaaee 

from 

Angle of 

Ijongifa^ 


HeHo- 




pwtef®. 

the Ke«r 
CMal(^e. 

Ctentre. 

Position. 

from Hodb* 

Xx>^tade. 

Latitmie. 


1864. 




! 






Msy 18, 

491# 

137*494 

561 

1 0-321 

304° id 

18^ 34 

6« 41 

— 7 69 



491 1 

56l 

! 0-324 

306 53 

i 184 14 

58 21 

~ 7 16 

B. 


4912 i 

561 

1 0*336 

307 52 

i 188 39 

62 46 

6 19 

C. 


4918 ; 

561 

1 0*334 

308 15 

1 187 49 

61 56 

- 8 30 

B. 

i 

4914 ! 

561 

1 0-301 

309 49 

i 185 48 

59 55 

— 7 25 

E. 


4913 i 

561 

0-300 

310 24 

i 181 15 

55 22 

— 9 32 

a. 


4916 1 

661 

0-285 

3)2 25 

! 186 14 

60 21 

~ 7 34 

b. 

i 

4917 ! 

561 

0-294 

314 50 

! 180 32 

54 39 

— 6 28 

e. 


491 8 ' 

561 

0-297 

315 28 

1 181 21 

55 28 

- 6 17 

d . 


4919 ' 

56 1 

0-307 

318 11 

j 182 11 

56 18 

~ 6 32 

e. 


4920 


561 

0-305 

324 34 

j 184 26 

58 33 

- 6 16 

f. 


492} 

: 561 

0-280 

326 3 

1 183 7 

59 14 

- 7 24 

F- 


4922 

j 361 

0-282 

324 20 

i 181 19 

55 26 

- 8 41 

G. 


4923 

j 56 1 

0-266 

325 37 

! 186 20 

60 27 

- 7 32 

H. 


4924 

661 

0-268 

328 27 

! 187 39 

61 46 

~ 7 30 

g. 


4925 

562 

0-326 

229 15 

j 173 49 

47 56 

+ 14 40 

M. 


4926 : 

562 

0*330 

225 44 

! 172 27 

46 34 

+ 15 56 

N. 


4927 . 

562 

0-331 

223 36 

1 171 23 

45 30 

+ 15 7 

0. 


4928 ! 

562 

0-353 

223 25 

i 170 53 

45 0 

+ 16 22 

m. 


4929 ‘ 

562 

0-360 

221 12 

i 168 31 

42 38 

+ 14 47 

D. 


4930 

662 

0-375 

220 54 

! 169 15 

43 22 

+ 18 28 

0, 


4931 

562 

0*382 

221 14 

1 170 0 

44 7 

+ 17 47 

M®. 


4932 

562 

0*397 

219 15 

172 21 

46 28 

+ 17 10 

N®. 


4933 

562 

0-368 

218 27 

173 18 

47 25 

+ 16 59 

O", 


4934 , 

062 

0-403 

218 57 

169 25 

43 32 

+ 15 50 

m‘. 

! 49:^5 

562 

0-405 

217 48 

168 49 

42 56 

+ 14 16 


\ 4938 

562 

0-419 

217 18 

168 29 

1 42 36 

+ 15 32 

; 

I 4937 ' 

562 

0-427 

216 51 

167 57 i 

! 42 4 

+ 15 33 

S. 1 

i 4938 ‘ 

562 

0-435 

215 53 

169 53 1 

44 0 

+ 15 26 


1 4939 

362 

0-436 

215 13 

172 54 1 

47 1 

+ 14 52 

R. i 

19. 

4940 

] 38-494 

56 1 

0 472 

276 16 

200 58 1 

60 55 

- 7 54 

s. i 


4941 

56 1 

0*464 

278 57 

202 1 3 j 

62 10 

- 8 56 

P. 


4942 , 

561 

0-456 

277 3 

199 59 I 

59 56 

- 5 32 

Q. 


4943 

561 

0-450 

291 19 

195 7 1 

55 4 

- 5 8 

R. 


4944 ; 

561 

0-417 

288 31 

203 34 : 

63 31 

- 8 6 

S, ' 


4945 ' 

56 1 

0-423 

285 24 

194 40 j 

54 37 

- 7 53 

p. 1 


4946 ‘ 

561 

0-395 

i 289 22 

200 47 i 

60 44 

- 6 24 

q- 


4947 

561 

0-385 

1 294 12 

201 52 1 

61 49 

- 6 7 

r. 


4948 

562 

0-551 

1 231 47 

188 53 

48 50 

+ 15 27 

A. 


4949 


562 

0*536 

1 231 44 

186 31 

46 28 

+ 17 56 

B. 


4950 

1 

562 

0*530 

! 230 33 

184 34 

44 31 

+ 14 16 

C. 


4951 


562 

0*519 

228 6 

185 35 

45 32 

+ 18 46 

D. 


4932 j : 

562 

0-511 

229 18 

183 18 

43 15 

+ 16 11 

a. 


4933 1 i 

562 

0-499 

227 7 

186 38 

46 36 

+ 14 20 

h . 


4934 ! > 

562 ' 

0*494 

228 39 

182 49 

42 46 

+ 13 32 

c. 


4955 i 1 

562 

0-495 

227 40 

182 14 

42 11 

+ 14 1 

d. 


4936 ; ; 

562 

0-486 

227 16 

184 40 

44 37 

+ 15 21 

E. j 


4937 

' 562 

0-482 

227 55 

185 28 

45 25 

+ 13 26 

e. 


4958 

! 563 

0-961 

58 28 

85 57 

305 57 

+ 6 33 

X. 


4939 

563 

0-965 

60 30 

88 12 

308 12 

+ 7 52 

Y. 


4960 

563 

0*973 

62 20 

90 6 

310 6 

+ 8 28 

X. 


4961 

! 563 

0-980 

64 4 

94 20 

314 20 

+ 9 39 

V. i 


4962 

138-509 . 

561 I 

0-475 

276 17 

200 31 

60 15 

- 7 53 

1. 1 


4963 

i 561 

0-466 

278 41 

202 43 

62 27 

- 9 2 

p. 1 


4964 

1 561 

0-460 

277 21 

199 26 

69 10 

- 5 40 

a 1 

1 

4963 

j 561 

0-453 

291 14 

195 28 

55 12 

^55 

R. i 
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Catalogue. 
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from 
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May 19. 

4966 

138*509 

561 

0*419 


4967 


561 

0*427 


4968 


561 

0*400 


4969 


561 

0*387 


4970 


562 

0*552 


4971 


562 

0*537 


4972 


662 

0*536 


4973 


562 

0*524 


4974 


562 

0*513 


4975 


562 

0*504 


4976 


662 

0*497 


4977 


562 

0*499 


4978 


562 

0*488 


4979 


562 

0*486 


4980 


563 

0*959 


4981 


563 

0*964 


4982 


563 

0*972 


4983 


563 

0*980 

20. 

4984 

139*480 

561 

0*712 


4985 


561 

0*718 


4986 


561 

0*754 


4987 


561 

0*733 


4988 


561 

0*788 


4989 


561 

0*762 


4990 


561 

0*769 


4991 


561 

0*793 


4992 i 


562 

0*564 


4993 i 


562 

0*570 


1 4994 1 


562 

i 0*624 


1 4995 i 


562 

i 0*655 


4996 


562 

1 0*682 


1 4997 


563 

i 0-830 


4998 


563 

1 0*862 


4999 


563 

1 0*889 


5000 

i 

563 

j 0-902 


5001 

> 564 

0-422 


5002 


564 

0-416 


5003 

1 

564 

0*391 


5004 

1 139-493 

! 561 

0*715 


5005 

j 

1 561 

0*721 


5006 

! 

1 

! 561 

0*756 


5007 


i 561 

0*736 


5008 


561 

0*791 


5009 


561 

0*765 


5010 


561 

! 0*772 


5011 


56 1 

0*795 

1 

6012 


562 

0*566 

1 

5013 


562 

0*571 

1 

5014 


562 

0*625 

1 

5015 

1 

562 

0*658 

i 

5016 


562 

0*685 

1 

5017 

1 

563 

0*828 

i 

I 5018 5 

563 

0*859 

5019 

j 

563 

0*887 

5020 


563 

0*900 

j 5021 

1 

564 

0*425 


Angle of 
Pf^ition. 


g88 59 
285 30 
289 57 
294 33 
231 57 
231 11 
230 4 

228 6 
229 54 

227 33 

228 25 
227 20 

227 5 

228 12 
58 39 
60 32 
62 50 
64 25 

237 37 

238 26 
238 29 
236 19 

236 18 

237 6 
235 45 
235 54 
274 19 
277 49 
280 33 
282 23 
282 29 


Ixnigitade 
fpom Kode. 


203 22 
194 45 
200 26 

201 38 
189 28 
187 10 

184 40 

185 27 
183 45 

186 51 

183 2 

183 3 

184 24 

185 56 

85 48 
88 12 
90 1 

94 44 

213 54 

214 41 

213 i 

214 34 
213 16 
210 48 

208 13 

209 36 

200 3 

203 56 

202 20 
199 54 
202 59 


H^o- 

graplncri 

^ngitode. 


63 4 
54 29 
60 10 
61 22 
49 1^ 
46 54 

44 24 

45 11 

43 29 
^ 35 
42 46 
42 47 

44 8 

45 40 
305 32 
307 56 
309 45 
314 28 

59 52 

60 39 
58 69 
60 32 
69 14 
66 46 

54 11 

55 34 

46 3 
49 54 
48 18 
45 52 
48 57 


87 1 


58 

45 

104 

5 

310 

3 

59 

40 

102 

36 

308 

34 

63 

57 i 

101 

20 

307 

18 

67 

46 , 

100 

45 

306 

43 

305 

4 : 

178 

10 

24 

8 

306 

28 ' 

179 

28 

25 

26 

308 

13 ; 

180 

16 

26 

14 

237 

57 ! 

213 

46 

59 

32 

238 

40 

214 

37 

60 

23 

238 

26 : 

212 

50 

58 

36 

236 

43 i 

214 

34 : 

60 

20 

236 

12 

214 

11 

59 

57 

237 

27 = 

210 

30 , 

56 

16 

235 

28 i 

208 

15 ' 

54 

1 

235 

29 : 

209 

33 

55 

19 

274 

29 i 

200 

26 1 

46 

12 

277 

2 i 

203 

40 I 

49 

26 

280 

39 I 

203 

12 : 

48 

58 

282 

47 ; 

200 

9 

45 

55 

282 

43 i 

203 

22 

; 49 

8 

58 

39 i 

104 

51 

i 310 

37 

59 

57 i 

102 

33 

; 308 

19 

63 

51 

101 

20 

307 

6 

67 

57 

101 

2 

; 306 

48 

305 

18 

178 

47 

1 24 

33 


H«Hn- 

graphical 

latitude. 


-87 

- 7 33 

- 6 29 

- 6 16 
+ 15 22 
+ 18 2 
+ 14 20 
+ 18 41 
+ 16 16 
+ 14 16 
+ 13 35 
+ 13 56 ' 
+ 15 20 
+ 13 18 
+ 6 32 
+ 87 
+ 8 34 
+ 9 26 

- 7 3 

- 8 42 
~ 5 23 

- 6 39 

- 8 18 

- 7 26 
- 6 11 
~ 5 51 
+ 14 5 

+ 15 19 
+ 14 35 
+ 16 22 
+ l6 9 
+ 15 6 

+ 13 5 

+ 14 50 
+ 13 49 
+ 18 25 
+ 19 14 
+ 18 36 
“79 
~ 8 40 

- 5 26 

- 6 40 
8 22 

- 7 25 

- 6 16 

- 5 54 
+ 14 2 

+ 15 22 
+ 14 26 
+ 16 24 

i +l6 10 
i +15 5 

1 +13 5 
1 +14 55 
{ +13 46 

I +18 20 


Spst. 


p. 

q. 

r. 

A. 

B. 
€. 

D. 

a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

E. 

e. 
X 
Y. 

X. 

y- 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 


d. 

M. 

N. 
(). 


P. 

Q. 

R. 

P- 

S. 


A. 

B. 
C- 
D. 


d. 

M. 

K. 

O. 


P. 

Q. 
B. 

p. 
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m. 

Mean Time 
of San- 
pictuTO. 

No. of 
Gi*ow in 
the Kew 
Oatale^e. 

Distance 

from 

Centre. 

Angle of 
Position. 

liongitude 
from Node. 

Helio- 

graphical 

Dongitude. 

Helio 

graphical 

Xiatitude. 

Spot. 

1864. 










May 

&022 

139'493 

564 

0-417 

30^ 11 

179 34 

25 20 

+ 19 15 

s. 


5623 


564 

0-395 

308 24 

180 26 

26 12 

+ 18 46 


24. 

5624 

143-602 

564 

0*888 

: 269 59 

238 3 

25 32 

+ 19 26 

m. 


5625 


564 

0*889 

• 271 20 

237 20 

24 49 

+ 17 32 

B. 


5026 


564 

! 0*902 

1 270 25 

239 39 

27 8 

+ 18 50 

0. 


5027 

143*661 

564 

0*892 

1 269 57 

239 1 

25 40 

+ 19 33 

m. 


5028 


564 

0-895 

1 271 2 

238 34 

25 13 

+ 17 42 

n. 


5029 


564 

0-908 

; 270 49 

240 16 

26 55 

+ 18 54. 

0. 

27. 

5030 

146-462 

565 

0-420 

i 262 25 

199 17 

306 12 

+ 79 

A. 


5031 


565 

0-444 

260 33 

198 29 

305 24 

8- 6 26 

B. 

# 

5032 


565 

0-454 

259 40 

195 S6 

302 31 

+ 8 40 

C. 


5033 


565 

0-468 

259 17 

193 40 

300 35 

+ 8 12 

a. 


5034 


565 

0-473 

257 4 

192 1 

298 56 

+ 9 31 

h . 


5635 


566 

0*964 

47 19 

91 19 

198 14 

+ 21 25 

a 


5036 


566 

0*966 

48 31 

90 7 

197 2 

+22 38 

s. 


5037 

146-509 

565 

0*424 

263 3 

199 43 

i 305 58 

+ 7 12 

A. 


5038 


565 

0-446 

260 17 

199 24 

305 39 

+ 6 31 

B. 


5039 


565 

0-457 

259 58 

196 15 

302 30 

+ 8 34 

a 


5040 


565 

0-470 

258 32 

194 34 

300 49 

+ 8 11 

a. 


5041 


565 

0*475 

257 42 

192 59 

299 14 

+ 9 42 

b. 


5042 


566 

0*962 

47 26 

91 51 

198 16 

+ 21 20 

a 


5043 


566 

0-965 

48 21 

90 56 

197 11 

+22 27 

s. 

28. 

5044 

147-455 

565 

0-622 

268 46 

211 10 

304 0 

+ 8 36 

P. 


5045 


565 

0*582 

270 42 

212 44 

305 34 

+ 7 42 

Q. 


5046 

i 565 

0-571 

266 52 

210 32 

303 22 

+ 8 11 

11. 


5047 

i 566 

0-872 

53 45 

106 19 

199 9 

+ 21 19 

S. 


5048 

566 

: 0-884 

54 34 

1 105 57 

I 198 47 

i +20 39 

s. 


5049 


567 

; 0-512 

i 281 52 

1 203 48 

i 296 38 

I +18 26 

M. 


5050 ! 

567 

' 0-521 

! 283 6 

! 206 14 

' 299 4 

! +17 13 

i N. 


5051 i 

567 

0*565 

: 283 32 

1 208 2 

i 300 52 

i +16 67 

! 0. 


5052 

147-496 

565 

0*625 

267 13 

1 211 57 

1 304 12 

i + 8 30 

1 P. 

i 

5053 

565 

0-584 

: 270 9 

i 213 13 

1 305 28 

1 + 7 45 

1 Q. 


5054 i 

565 

0-574 

■ 266 34 

I 211 7 

1 303 22 

; + 8 12 

: K. 


5055 i 

566 

0-870 

: 53 9 i 

1 107 3 

' 199 18 

1 +21 20 , 

: s. 


5056 1 

566 

0-882 

54 40 

106 30 1 

1 198 45 

i +20 44 ! 

s. 


5057 • 

567 

0-515 

282 6 1 

i 204 25 

; 296 40 

; +18 37 ; 

M. 


5058 


567 

0*525 i 

283 57 1 

207 0 

299 15 

I +17 16 ; 

N. 


5059 


067 

0-568 i 

282 10 ! 

208 42 ! 

300 57 

■ +17 4 ; 

0. 

30. 

5060 

149-664 

567 

0-877 i 

267 40 

237 57 ' 

299 27 

+ 18 22 ! 

B. 


5061 1 

567 

0-894 i 

269 10 

239 5 i 

300 35 

+ 17 16 1 

b. 


5062 


S66 

0-609 • 

33 26 

135 32 i 

197 2 1 

+ 21 54 i 

D. 


5063 


566 

0-611 i 

34 1 

137 34 ; 

199 4 

i-20 39 ! 

d. 


5064 


568 

0-972 i 

58 11 

95 43 1 

157 13 

+ 8 53 ! 

A. 


5065 


568 1 

0-983 ! 

61 36 

94 1 1 1 

155 41 

+ 7 39 1 

a. 


5066 


568 i 

0-986 

64 58 

96 21 

157 51 

+ 5 27 ; 

a^ 


5067 


569 1 

0*954 

87 43 

102 51 

164 21 

-18 20 

C. 


5068 


569 i 

0*959 

88 19 

100 12 

161 42 

— 19 4 

c. 


5069 


570 1 

0-992 

86 12 

89 19 

150 49 

-16 46 

E, 


5070 


570 1 

0-994 

85 13 

90 38 

152 8 

-17 31 

e. 


5071 

149-672 

567 1 

0-880 

268 10 

238 30 

299 53 

+ 18 25 

B. 


5072 


567 

0*897 

269 21 

239 21 

300 44 

+ 17 22 

b. 


5073 


566 

0 608 

32 28 

135 50 

197 13 

+ 22 6 

D. 


5074 


566 

0-608 

34 12 

137 55 

199 18 

+ 20 44 ! 

d. 


5075 


568 

0-970 

58 41 

95 46 

157 9 

+ 8 46 

A. 


5076 


568 

0-981 

60 59 

94 30 

155 53 

+ 7 85 

a. 


5077 


568 

0-984 

65 10 

96 29 

157 52 

+ 5 22 

a’. 


T 
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Ho. 

ffieMi'Eme 
of Sa.n» 
picture. 

Ho. of 
Grozin 
tibe Kew 
Catalogue. 

]>i8tance 

Orom 

Centre. 

1864. 





May m . ' 

5078 

149'67SI 

560 

0*952 


5079 


569 

0-955 


5080 


670 

0-990 


5081 


570 

0-989 


5083 

154-464 

566 

0*641 

Jane 4. j 

5083 


566 

0*645 


5084 i 

568 

0-287 


5085 1 

568 

0-291 


5086 : 

568 

0-314 


5087 


568 

0-308 


5088 


568 

0-312 


5089 


568 

0-375 


5090 


568 

0-324 


5091 


568 

0*338 


5092 


568 

0*310 


5093 


568 

0-39?. 


5094 


568 

0*384 


5095 

1 568 

0-365 


5096 

568 

0-366 


5097 

568 

0-402 


5098 

■ 568 

0*385 


5099 

1 568 

0-424 


5100 

i 568 

0-436 


5101 

56B 

0-421 


5102 

568 

0*419 

' 

5103 

! 568 

0*433 


5104 

' 569 

0-224 

1 

5105 


569 

0*236 


5106 


! 569 

i 0-237 


5107 


i 569 

0-254 


5108 


569 

0-258 


5109 

! 569 

0-263 

• 5110 

1 570 

0-333 


5111 

: 570 

0 336 

t 

5112 

I 570 

0-371 

i 

5113 

570 

0-385 

t 

5114 

i 570 

0-360 

1 

5115 

' 570 

0-370 

! 

5116 

, 570 

0-394 


5117 

i 570 

0-398 


5118 

1 i 570 

0-408 


5119 

! '570 

0-410 


5120 

i ’ 571 

0-594 


5121 

i ' 571 

0-596 


5122 

i : 571 

0*635 

i 

5123 

1 1 571 

0-642 

1 

5124 

: 154-520 

566 

0-644 

1 

5125 

566 

0-649 

i 

5126 

568 

0-285 


6127 ' 

568 

0-288 


5128 : 

568 

0-312 


5129 

i 568 

0*305 

! 

f 5130 

' 568 

0-308 

1 1 5131 

; 1 568 

0*310 

1 5133 

i 568 

0-321 

1 ' 5133 

! 568 

0-335 


Angle of 
Position. 

Ixjngitude 
ficom Ho<te. 

HeKo- 

grapMwd 

Longitade. 

Heiio- 

%at. 

87 33 

• 

103 11 

164 34 

~ll 15 

.1 

C. 1 

88 15 

100 40 

162 3 

-18 58 

C. i 

86 10 

89 31 

150 54 

-16 40 

E. 

85 9 

91 2 

152 25 

-17 31 

e. 1 

302 55 

213 50 j 

207 15 

+ 22 6 

A. 

302 31 

214 56 i 

208 21 

+ 20 14 

B. i 

32 26 

17b 50 

164 15 

+ 10 25 

M. ! 

32 16 

169 19 i 

162 44 

+ 8 39 

N. i 

35 36 

170 20 

163 45 

+ 8 18 

0. 

34 20 

155 43 ; 

149 8 

+ 7 19 

P. ; 

45 29 

156 44 

150 9 

+ 7 27* 

m. 1 

45 47 

158 47 

162 12 

+ 98 

D. : 

35 54 

164 28 

157 53 

+ 10 13 

0. i 

53 33 

166 4h 

160 13 

+ 13 18 

p. 

50 33 

163 8 

156 33 

+ 11 26 

a. ' ' 

49 1 

154 32 

147 57 

+ 10 5 

b. - 

56 58 

158 17 

151 42 

+ 10 42 

Q. = 

37 41 

167 43 

161 8 

+ 11 6 

Q‘. 

36 31 

165 47 

159 12 

+ 12 45 

R. 

36 17 

159 22 : 

152 47 

+ 10 2 ‘ 

S. 

59 56 

159 42 

153 7 

+ 12 12 

T. 

58 27 

154 26 

147 51 

+ 11 35 

r. 

54 22 

153 58 

147 23 

+ 9 47 

<i. 

52 56 

153 34 

146 59 

+ 8 19 

t. 

57 9 

154 18 

147 43 

+ 12 25 

u. 

58 15 

155 19 

148 44 

+ 12 53 

V. 

168 48 

178 20 

171 45 

- 11 5 : 

C. 

: 164 46 

176 29 ; 

169 54 

-11 50 i 

I). 

1 157 5S 

169 22 

162 47 

— 12 37 1 

E. 

; 159 3 

172 4 

165 29 

-11 27 ! 

F. 

j 155 18 

1 174 43 

168 8 

-13 35 ' 

G. 

153 42 

1 168 21 

161 46 

-13 53 

; c. 

i 128 12 

1 165 30 

158 55 

— ! 2 55 

j d. 

: 126 27 

1 164 31 

157 56 

— 15 55 

1 e. 

' 119 21 

i 158 19 

151 44 

-16 28 

; f. 

' 119 16 

' 157 28 

150 53 

-14 43 

! ?- 

j 122 54 . 

i 155 13 

148 38 

-13 34 

i H. 

i 125 43 

■ 156 54 

150 19 

-14 29 

1 h. 

; 116 45 

; 157 39 : 

151 4 

-15 42 

h‘. 

i 115 53 

; 158 37 , 

152 2 

-12 40 

K. 

116 11 

! 156 .21 i 

149 46 

-10 13 

i k'. 

j 117 15 

155 36 i 

149 1 

— 10 35 

1 *• 

51 2 

142 51 i 

136 16 

4.16 12 

j S. 

: 52 8 

137 27 i 

130 52 

4-15 56 

1 8 

i 52 28 

140 28 ■ 

! 133 53 

+ 17 26 

i X. 

i 54 9 

142 5 i 

i 135 30 

4-17 45 

i X. 

! 303 31 

214 17 

! 206 54 

+ 22 13 

A. 

i 302 44 

215 28 

i 208 6 

+ 20 13 

B. 

! 32 10 

171 23 

164 0 

+ 10 31 

M. 

31 54 

169 54 

162 31 

+ 8 34 

N. 

35 55 

170 41 

163 18 

+ 8 16 

0 . 

34 8 

156 24 

149 1 

+ 7 14 

P. 

45 50 

157 29 

150 6 

+ 7 21 

in. 

45 41 

159 33 

152 10 

+ 97 

n. 

36 3 

164 37 

157 14 

+ 10 12 

0. 

53 25 

166 59 

149 36 

+ 13 13 

P* 



OS soiiAjt mtsrcsi. 

Tabu III. fcontiaoed). 


Mi 


186t 

Jttwe 4. 


jMeaR^imej 
of Sua- 
picrtaim. 


6 .: 


5134 

5135 

5136 

5137 

5138 
51 3t 
5145 

5141 

5142 

5143 

5144 

5145 

5146 

5147 

5148 

5149 

5150 

5151 

5152 

5153 

5154 

5155 

5156 

5157 

5158 

5159 

5160 

5161 

5162 

5163 

5164 

5165 

5166 

5167 

5168 

5169 

5170 

5171 

5172 

5173 

5174 

5175 

5176 

5177 

5178 

5179 

5180 
6181 I 

5182 i 

5183 

5184 

5185 
6186 
6187 

5188 

5189 


154*520 


Ko. of 
0ro^ ia 
fee Bdem 
Cataiogae. 


l^istanoe 

firom 

Ceatre. 


Ia6‘545 


568 

568 

568 

668 

568 

568 

068 

568 

568 

568 

568 

568 

569 
569 
569 
569 

569 

570 

570 

570 

570 

570 

570 

570 

570 

570 

570 

571 
571 
571 
571 
566 
566 
568 
568 
568 
568 
568 
568 
568 
568 
568 
068 
568 
568 
568 
568 
568 

568 

569 
569 

569 
5C9 

570 
570 
570 


0*307 

0*388 

0*380 

0*362 

0*362 

0*40! 

0*380 

0*420 

0*430 

0*417 

0*415 

0*430 

0*221 

0 235 

0*232 

0*250 

0*255 

0*331 

0*330 

0*367 

0*379 

0*354 

0*365 

0*388 

0*396 

0*399 

0*4o6 

0*591 

0*592 

0*630 
0*640 
0*880 
0*884 : 

0*374 


Angle of 
P<»ition. 


Ztongifede 
from Node. 


50 17 
49 15 
57 13 

57 35 
36 44 
35 08 
60 5 

58 16 
54 43 
53 12 
56 50 
58 17 

169 7 

164 50 
158 21 
158 47 
155 19 
127 56 
126 51 
119 30 
119 14 
123 6 
125 50 
116 52 

116 9 

116 18 

117 24 

51 8 

52 15 
52 34 
54 31 

x’81 47 
282 2 
285 19 


163 29 
155 10 

158 28 
168 21 
160 59 

159 50 
159 57 
154 37 
154 18 

153 46 

154 56 

155 27 
178 39 
176 45 
169 40 
172 18 
175 12 

165 52 

164 39 
158 29 
157 59 

155 41 
157 28 

157 57 

158 46 

156 40 

156 43 
142 53 
137 48 
140 46 
142 27 
243 25 
245 0 

194 39 


207 19 

208 54 
158 33 


+ 21 47 

+ 20 31 

+ 94 


0*365 

! 286 

26 

198 

29 

162 

23 

+ 10 

46 

B. 

0*357 

■ 286 

37 

191 

35 

1 55 

29 

+ 11 

13 

C. 

0*328 

! 287 

18 

186 

51 

150 

45 

+ 11 

43 

D. i 

0*310 

1 290 

6 

192 

46 

156 

40 

+ 10 

26 

a. j 

0*343 

: 289 

45 

195 

3 

158 

57 

+ 9 

28 

b. i 

0*302 

: 291 

49 

185 

34 

149 

28 

+ 12 

27 

c. ! 

0*301 

1 292 

43 

188 

33 

152 

27 

+ 12 

4 

d. i 

0*297 

i 292 

47 

188 

24 

152 

18 

+ 11 

46 

E. 1 

0*282 

i 298 

39 

189 

6 

153 

0 

+ 11 

10 

F. 

0*275 

! 295 

39 

185 

31 

i 149 

25 

+ 9 

10 

G. 

0-251 

1 299 

57 

191 

59 i 

155 

53 

+ 11 

33 

H, 

0*248 

j 300 

51 

194 

38 i 

158 

32 

+ 10 

2 

e. 

0-265 

300 

19 

194 

8 

158 

2 

+ 11 

54 

f. 

0*262 

301 

52 

189 

49 

163 

43 

+11 

52 

g. 

0*245 

! 302 

26 

188 

57 

152 

51 

+ 10 

18 

h. 

0-471 

i 226 

10 

205 

43 

169 

37 

-13 

57 

X. 

0-454 

: 224 

30 

204 

27 

168 

21 

-12 

3 

X. 

0-462 

223 

2 

203 

69 

107 

53 

— 11 

18 

Y. 

0*460 

221 

43 

205 

58 

169 

47 

-13 

33 

7* 

0*310 

200 

39 

192 

6 

156 

0 

— 15 

43 

w. 

0*272 

194 

38 

190 

9 

154 

3 

-16 

51 

w. 

0-220 

i 

189 

26 

184 

48 

148 

42 

-13 

14 

V. 


M. 

N. 


Helie- 

Melie- 



lamtadA 

15I 

6' 

+ 11 34 

0. 

147 

47 

+ 10 1 

b. 

151 

5 

+ 10 50 

Q. 

160 

58 

+ 11 11 

Q*. 

158 

36 

+ 12 44 

R. 

152 

27 

+ 10 6 

S, 

152 

34 

+ 12 6 

T, 

147 

14 

+ 11 40 

r. 

146 

55 

+ 9 51 

8. 

146 

23 

+ 8 28 

t. 

147 

33 

+ 12 34 

il. 

J48 

4 

+ 13 1 

V. 

171 

16 

~1I 16 

c. 

169 

22 

-11 54 

D. 

162 

17 

-12 28 

E. 

164 

55 

-11 22 

F. i 

167 

49 

-13 31 

G. ! 

168 

29 

-13 3 

d. 

157 

16 

-16 7 

e. i 

151 

6 

-16 24 

1 

150 

36 

-14 41 

g- * 

148 

18 

-13 36 

H. . 

150 

5 

-14 34 

h, ■ 

3 50 

34 

-35 40 

h’. 

151 

23 

-12 43 

K. 

149 

37 

-10 19 


149 

20 

-10 41 

1. 

135 

30 

+ 16 18 

S. 

130 

25 

+ 16 4 

S. 

133 

23 

+ 17 25 

X. 

135 

4 

+ 17 41 

X. 



i>ni«aBH dB la BtfB, S3WABT, ABB LOEWT’S BESEAHOHBS 
Table HI. {oontintied). 


|M^n 'Tune] 
oi Sun- 
pietam 


im , 
June 6. 


5100 I 156*545 
6101 i 
510g 


j 157*521 


3So.of 

Gro^^in 

Catalogue. 


Distance 

from 

Centre. 


I 157*540 


570 

571 
571 
541 
571 
571 ; 
571 j 
571 ! 

571 ! 

572 1 

572 1 

572 

572 

566 

566 

568 

568 

568 

568 

568 

568 

568 

568 

568 

568 

568 

568 

569 
569 
569 

569 

570 
57O 

570 

571 
57I 
571 
57I 
671 
571 

571 
54I 

572 
572 

; 572 

572 
566 
566 
568 
568 
568 
568 
568 
568 
568 
568 


Angle of 
PtMitdon. 


0*231 

0*320 

0*325 

0*331 

0*351 

0*361 

0*345 

0*347 

0*363 

0*750 

0*746 

0*822 

0*820 

0*963 

0*965 

0*522 

0*517 

0*519 

0*505 

0*487 

0*491 

0*413 

0*426 

0*438 

0*457 

0*501 

0*412 

0*644 

0*642 

0*636 

0*631 

0*384 

0*371 

0*361 

0*274 

0*281 

0*282 

0*295 

0*301 
0*305 
0*317 
, 0*328 
0*584 
0*579 
0*632 
> 0*628 
: 0*966 
, 0*968 
0*525 
0*520 
0*524 
0*508 
0*489 
: 0*493 
, 0*416 
! 0*429 


I^ongitude 
from Node. 


185 53 

6 41 
11 43 I 

7 4 ■ 

8 58 I 

8 19 1 
17 39 i 

19 65 I 
22 58 j 

94 31 I 

95 6 ! 

93 21 : 

92 13 1 

281 49 : 

280 14 ; 

275 0 i 

277 17 : 

276 48 1 

281 54 

279 11 

282 13 

278 28 

279 12 

283 43 
281 37 

277 48 
283 30 
236 57 
232 18 
234 11 
231 27 

222 14 

223 50 

224 5 
328 9 

331 46 

336 3 

332 31 
334 35 

345 45 

346 58 

! 349 34 

104 30 
103 54 
101 58 
99 58 
282 56 
280 26 
274 0 

277 38 
276 9 
282 48 

278 44 

282 39 

279 49 

278 39 


Hdio- 

grapHcnl 

fijngitude. 


18^ 29 

172 45 
169 21 
170 48 i 
166 32 ! 
165 34 I 

164 11 1 

165 29 . 

164 12 I 

137 11 1 

138 54 

132 19 ■ 

131 52 
258 47 i 
258 46 . 

207 11 
196 17 

194 4 
199 31 
198 45 
206 1 

195 53 

205 6 

208 48 

207 20 

202 50 
210 25 
220 9 
216 14 

215 48 

216 36 

206 56 

201 29 
200 10 
179 33 
182 4 

: 184 56 

; 186 35 

i 180 0 

; 185 22 

i 185 27 
‘ 184 41 

; 150 42 

; 152 24 

! 147 15 

, 145 17 

i 258 21 
I 259 5 
I 207 48 
! 196 46 

1 195 8 

{ 199 52 

199 66 

I 206 14 
j 195 27 
205 27 


160 23 
136 39 

133 15 

134 42 
130 26 
129 28 

128 5 

129 23 
128 6 

101 5 

102 48 
96 13 
95 46 

208 50 

208 49 

157 14 
146 20 

144 7 
149 34 
148 48 

156 4 

145 56 

155 9 

158 51 

157 23 
152 53 

: 160 28 


Helm- 

fflraphiml 


-ll 35 
4-17 20 

417 2 
416 21 

415 11 

416 19 

417 31 

415 29 
41s 32 
-17 24 
-17 9 
-18 20 
-18 29 
420 27 
422 8 

4 9 50 

410 15 

412 26 

411 55 

412 51 
4 9 27 
4 9 18 

410 16 

411 44 
411 34 
411 42 
411 44 




P. 

Q. 
K. 

S. 

P- 


T. 

t*. 


B. 

C. 

D. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

E. 
E‘. 
P 
F‘. 


170 

12 

-13 i 

51 ; 

G. 

166 

17 

-10 : 

20 j 

G'. 

165 

51 

-1*2 

18 ! 

P* 

166 

39 

*^12 

4 : 

g* 

156 

59 

-16 

3 ; 

H. 

151 

32 

— 15 

21 

h. 

150 

13 t 

-15 

39 

hK 

129 

36 ‘ 

-t-15 

36 

S. 

132 

7 ■■ 

417 

38 

s. 

134 

59 i 

+ 17 

59 


136 

38 

416 

35 

T. 

130 

3 : 

415 

7 

+. 

135 

25 1 

+ 17 

3 

i’. 

135 

30 ; 

+ 16 

45 

t". 

134 

44 i 

1 +16 

58 

u. 

100 

55 

i -17 

25 

W. 

102 

27 

: -17 

30 

w. 

97 

18 

1 

34 

V. 

95 

20 

j -19 

44 

V. 

208 

8 

i +20 

25 

A. 

208 

52 

; +22 

15 

a. 

157 

35 

! + 9 

48 

B. 

146 

33 

I +10 

17 

c. 

144 

55 

1 +12 

16 

D. 

149 

39 

1 +12 

4 

b. 

148 

43 

1 +13 

4 

c. 

156 

1 

i + 9 

30 

d. 

145 

14 

+ 9 

21 

E. 

15S 

: 14 

+10 

15 

E' 



OK PHYSKB. 


m 


Table IIL (continiied). 



Ho. . 

Mean Time 
of San- 
pieture. 

Ho. of 
Oronp in 
the Lew 
Catalc^ue. 

Bistanoe 

from 

Centre. 

Angle of 
Position. 

Longitude 
from Node. 

Helio- 

grapMml 

Longitude. 

1 Helio- 
1 Latitude. 

Spot, 

1864 










June 7 

5246 

157'540 

568 

0*441 

284 44 

208 57 

158 44 

+ 11 50 

F. 


5247 

j 

568 

0*460 

281 40 

207 39 

157 26 

+ 11 42 

F. 

j 

5248 

1 

568 

0'505 

277 36 

203 56 

153 43 

+ 11 44 

e. 


5249 


568 

0*417 

283 49 

210 42 

160 29 

+ 11 45 

f. 


5250 

1 

569 

0*650 

237 58 

220 48 

170 35 

— 13 56 

G, 


5251 


569 

0*645 

232 33 

216 36 

166 23 

— 10 14 

G*. 

' 

5252 

i 

569 

0*640 

234 55 

216 52 

166 39 

— 12 23 

g* 


5253 


569 

0*633 

231 9 

217 1 

166 48 

— 11 54 



5254 

i 

570 

0*385 

222 33 

206 22 

156 9 

-16 8 

H- 


5255 


570 

0*373 

224 41 

201 54 

151 41 

-15 17 

b. 


5256 

! 

570 

0*362 

223 6 

200 48 

150 35 

-15 44 

h‘. 

; 5257 


571 

0*275 

328 28 

180 9 

129 56 

+ 15 41 

S. 

i 5258 


571 

0*282 

331 25 

182 40 

132 27 

+ 17 33 

s. 

; 5259 


571 

0*281 

337 56 

184 20 

134 7 

+ 18 10 

s'. 

5260 


571 

0*294 

331 48 

186 26 

136 13 

+ 16 36 

T. 

! 5261 


571 

0*299 

333 13 

180 55 

! 130 42 

+ 14 59 

t. 

5262 


571 i 

0*306 

344 13 

185 35 

135 18 

+ 17 5 

k'. 

5263 


571 

0*318 

345 15 

186 8 

135 55 

+ 16 49 

t". 

. 5264 

1 

571 ; 

0*330 

349 18 

185 4 

134 51 

+ 17 S 

u. ' 

i 5265 


572 j 

0*580 

105 43 

150 19 

100 6 

-17 33 

w. : 

6266 


572 

0*575 

103 17 

152 46 

102 33 

-17 32 

w. ; 

5267 


572 j 

0*627 

102 47 

147 24 

Vr 11 

-18 39 

V. ! 

5268 

1 

572 1 

0*622 

99 7 

146 1 

95 48 

-19 41 

V. 

8. 

5269 

158'548 

568 1' 

0*691 

268 4 

221 18 

156 47 

+ 10 44 

A. 

5270 


568 i 

0*6»3 

269 38 

212 48 

148 17 

+ 9 18 

B, 

5271 


068 ! 

0*675 

272 49 

214 15 

149 44 

+ 10 18 

C. 


5272 


568 , 

0*688 

1 271 43 

214 6 i 

149 35 1 

+ 10 46 

D. 


5273 

: i 

568 

0*674 

273 9 

218 48 ! 

154 17 i 

+ II 47 

E. 

5274 

i 

068 1 

0*688 

274 48 

211 39 : 

147 8 ! 

; -f 11 4 

F. 

! 5275 

1 

568 

0*672 

275 26 

218 40 : 

154 9 1 

+ 12 32 

a. 


5276 


568 ; 

0*610 

275 54 

223 59 ! 

159 28 1 

+ 10 27 

b. 


5277 


568 ; 

0*625 

277 35 

224 47 i 

160 16 i 

+ 12 57 

c. 1 


5278 


568 ' 

0*636 

277 35 

220 2 * 

155 31 1 

+ 12 34 

d. j 


5279 


568 

0*651 

277 57 

212 59 

148 28 I 

+ 11 34 

e. ' 


5280 


568 . 

0*605 

278 11 

213 35 

149 4 1 

+ 10 50 

f. 


5281 


569 

0*812 

2.37 21 

232 26 

167 55 I 

— 13 25 

G. 


5282 

1 

569 

0*810 

237 34 

233 9 

168 38 i 

-11 45 

GK 


5283 


569 

0*807 

236 9 

234 47 

170 16 1 

-12 17 

S- 


5284 


569 

0 804 ! 

235 57 

233 50 

169 19 

-12 59 

s'- ' 


5285 


570 

0*550 j 

232 10 

217 10 

152 39 

-16 17 

H. : 


5286 


570 ; 

0*544 i 

231 36 

220 16 

155 45 

-15 49 

b. 1 


5287 

1 

571 ' 

0*415 ! 

297 4 

198 30 

133 59 

+ 17 55 

M. : 


5288 


571 : 

0*406 

298 50 

194 27 

129 56 , 

+ 16 36 

N. 


5289 


571 ; 

0*392 j 

300 44 

198 50 i 

134 19 ' 

+ 18 29 

0. 


5290 


571 : 

0*378 ! 

302 6 

199 44 1 

135 13 j 

+ 14 39 

m. 

{ 

5291 

i ! 

571 1 

0*388 i 

304 28 

200 43 1 

136 12 ! 

+ 15 42 

n. 

i 

5292 


571 

0*361 j 

307 42 

199 37 ! 

135 6 j 

+ 16 21 

0. 


5203 


571 

0*355 

306 51 

199 47 1 

135 16 

+ 17 51 

P. 


5294 


571 ' 

0*341 

308 6 

195 9 

130 38 

+ 17 45 

p. 


5295 

j ; 

572 : 

0*415 

116 3.i 

165 43 : 

101 12 

-17 35 

Q. 


5296 

1 ' 

572 1 

0*417 

117 53 

166 45 1 

102 14 

-17 18 

QK 


5297 


572 : 

0*488 

109 47 

160 49 i 

96 18 

-19 54 

q . 


5298 


572 ; 

0*483 

109 17 

162 21 i 

97 50 

-18 42 

< l '- 


5299 

138‘610 : 

568 1 

0*688 

268 5 

221 39 1 

156 16 

+ 10 40 

A. 


5300 


568 ; 

0*679 ! 

269 32 

213 48 ! 

148 25 

+ 9 23 

B. 


5301 

i 

568 * 1 

0*670 i 

272 24 

215 11 1 

149 48 

+ 10 15 

C. 


MDCCCLXX. 3 Q 



4^4 


MESSm DE EA ETJE^ SfEWABI, AHB LOEWT^S BESIAEOHES 
Table III. (coatmued). 


Date. 

a 

No, 

lean Time 
of Sun- 
picture. 

No. of 
0ro^ in 
theKew 
Oatelogue. 

Distance 

from 

Centre. 

1^. 






June 8. 

5302 

158-610 


568 

0-685 


6303 



568 

0-672 


5304 ! 


568 

0-684 


5305 j 



568 

0*668 


5306 ’ 



s68 

0-605 


5307 1 



568 

0-622 


5308 i 



568 

0-631 


5309 i 



568 

0-645 


5310 ! 



568 

0-601 


5311 

i 

569 

0-807 


5312 


569 

0-805 


5313 

! 

569 

0-806 


5314 

i 

569 

0-800 

; 1 5315 ! 

j 

570 

0-545 

! 5316 i 

1 

570 

0-541 

i i i 

i 

571 

0-411 

* i 5318 

j 

571 

0*402 

1 5319 ' 

J 

571 

0-387 

1 i 6320 1 

j 

571 

0*375 

! 5321 1 

! 

571 

0*383 

i i 5322 1 

i 

571 

0*356 

j 1 5323 

* 


571 

0*350 


i 

571 

0*346 

1 5325 i 


, 

572 

0*411 


5326 I 



572 

0*415 

' 

5327 1 


i 

572 

0-483 


5328 


\ 

572 

0-479 

10. 

5329 

160*492 


568 

0-942 


5330 


1 

568 

0*930 


5331 


' 

568 

0-927 


5332 


568 

i 0-925 

' 5333 


568 

! 0906 

5334 


568 

i 0-901 

5335 


568 

i 0-909 

; 5336 


568 

i 0*898 

; 5337 


569 

; 0-971 

; 5338 


571 

1 0-680 

1 5339 

j 

571 

i 0*665 

; 5340 

i 

571 

l 0-614 

‘ 5341 

! 

571 

i 0-592 

j 5342 

1 ' 

572 

' 0*294 

, 5343 


572 

I 0*299 

1 5344 

j 

572 

0-308 

5345 

i 

572 

0-299 

! 5346 

j 

572 

0*307 

! 5347 


573 

0*946 

1 5348 

160*503 

! 568 

0*945 

j 5349 

1 

1 568 

0-933 

, 5350 


[ 568 

i 0-929 

; 5351 


i 568 

0-926 

: 5352 


i 568 

1 0*908 

1 5353 


1 568 

i 0-905 

j 5354 


1 568 

0*911 

1 5355 


1 568 

0*902 

- 5356 


i 569 

0*975 

: 5357 


i 571 

0-683 


An^le of 
Position, 


272 44 

273 12 

274 40 

275 44 

276 32 

276 47 

277 52 

277 12 

278 24 

237 0 
2.37 37 
236 56 
235 39 
232 48 
231 9 

298 41 
297 35 

300 56 

301 25 
304 7 

307 13 
306 42 

308 22 
116 49 
118 22 
109 58 
108 52 
266 18 
267 14 

267 51 
269 43 

268 0 

268 25 

269 16 

270 6 
243 42 
278 6 
282 2 
286 12 
287 39 

184 32 

185 44 

186 50 
170 38 
172 53 

58 54 

266 51 

267 42 

267 17 
269 41 

268 48 

268 17 

269 4 

270 14 
243 16 
278 51 


Longitude 
from Node. 


225 

219 
212 

220 
224 

226 
220 

213 

214 
233 

233 
236 

234 

217 

221 

198 

194 

199 
201 
202 

200 
200 

195 

166 

167 
161 
163 

251 
246 

252 
250 
250 
248 


242 

261 

224 
221 

225 

226 
194 
193 

189 

190 
188 
115 

252 
246 

253 

251 
250 
248 

252 
242 

260 

224 


17 

35 

49 
22 
23 
20 
40 
34 
53 

9 

34 

18 

32 

56 

4 

29 

51 

48 

19 

11 

36 

56 

45 

50 

49 

33 
26 

46 
26 
42 
14 
45 

9 

39 

28 

4 

34 
23 
59 

36 
30 

37 

32 

33 


33 

6 

26 

4 

9 

48 

55 

34 
46 
20 

'55 


Helio 

gmpbieal 

longitude. 

Helio- 

grapbical 

Latitude. 

Spot. 

149 54 

+ 10 SO 

D. 

154 12 

+ 11 49 

E. 

147 26 

+ 11 8 

F. 

154 59 

+ 12 35 

a. 

159 0 

+ 10 29 

b. 

160 ,57 

+ 12 52 

c. 

155 17 

+ 12 31 

d. 

148 11 

+ 11 37 

e. 

149 30 

+ 10 54 

f. 

167 46 

-13 26 

G. 

I 168 11 

-11 40 

G’. 

! 170 55 

-12 17 

g* 

1 169 9 

-13 4 


1 152 33 

-16 16 

H. 

1 155 41 

-15 41 

h. 

1 133 6 

1 +17 50 

M. 

5 129 28 

i +16 31 

K. 

i 134 25 

i +18 22 

0. 

! 135 56 

+ 14 33 

m. 

1 136 48 

; +15 44 

n. 

: 135 13 

i +16 20 

0. 

i 135 33 

i 4- 1 7 46 

P. 

. 130 22 

1 +17 46 

p. 

: 101 27 

! —17 42 

Q. 

' 102 26 

: -17 13 

Q\ 

; 96 10 

( -18 0 

q* 

i 98 3 

; -18 37 


: 159 41 

i + 1 1 33 

> 1 . 

1 154 21 

; +12 57 

X. 

1 160 .37 

; +12 40 

0 . 

: 158 9 

' +10 28 

p. 

i 158 40 

i +11 40 

Ul. 

, 156 4 

: +12 53 

n. 

160 34 

: +12 23 

0 . 

. 150 23 

, +11 5 

p. 

* 168 59 

i —13 4 

X. 

; 132 29 

; +16 42 

G. 

129 18 

+ 15 5 

G‘. 

? 133 54 

+ 14 47 

g* 

, 134 31 

+ 18 17 


1 102 25 

-17 11 

Y. 

i 101 32 

— 18 6 

Y". 

97 27 

— 18 54 

t, 


98 28 

-19 12 

y * 


96 50 
23 28 

159 51 
154 11 

160 49 

158 54 
158 33 
156 40 
160 19 
150 31 
168 5 

132 40 


+ 16 43 
-fll 36 
+ 12 50 
+ 12 46 
+ 10 27 

+ 11 42 
+ 12 SO 
+ 12 18 
+ 11 10 
-13 11 


W. 

M. 

N. 

O. 

P. 


X. 

G. 
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Bate. 


im 
June 10. 


11 . 


i 


13. 


i 


u . 
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Tabli III. (contiiiued). 


ITo. 


5.358 

5359 

5360 

5361 

5362 
536.3 

5364 

5365 

5366 

5367 

5368 

5369 

5370 

5371 

5372 

5373 

5374 

5375 

5376 

5377 

5378 

5379 

5380 

5381 

5382 

5383 

5384 

5385 
5.386 

5387 

5388 

5389 

5390 

5391 

5392 

5393 

5394 
539.5 
5.396 
5397 
5.398 

5399 

5400 

5401 

5402 

5403 

5404 

5405 

5406 

5407 

5408 

5409 

5410 

5411 

5412 

5413 


[Mean Time] 
of Sim- 
picture. 


160*503 


No. of 
Bronp in 
tibe 

Catalogue. | 


from 

Centre. 


161*468 


■ 161*491 


571 

571 

571 

572 
572 
572 
572 

572 

573 
568 
568 
568 
568 
572 

572 

573 
573 
573 
573 
568 
,568 
568 


0*670 

0*617 

0*595 

0*297 

0*303 

0*311 

0*302 

0*308 

0*944 

0*984 

0*992 

0*990 

0*962 

0*402 

0*408 

0*884 

0*880 

0*875 

0*862 

0*988 

0*993 

0*991 

0*406 


219 20 


572 

0*413 

1 220 30 

573 

? 0*880 

56 29 

: 573 

0*876 

57 52 

573 

' 0*871 

56 17 

1 - 573 

! 0*857 

58 16 

1 163*644 ; 572 

0*781 

237 25 

' ; 572 

0*786 

238 18 1 

' , 573 

0*472 

45 38 1 

, 573 

0-486 

46 23 1 

573 

0*493 

46 28 I 

573 

; 0*502 

49 24 

573 

i 0-517 

50 25 

573 

0*510 ; 

48 29 ! 

i 573 

: 0*534 ; 

51 15 

. 5/3 

: 0*541 , 

52 38 j 

5/4 

0*222 ■ 

.331 37 i 

i 574 

1 0--226 i 

337 17 j 

574 

i 0*231 1 

345 33 

1 574 

; 0*237 I 

346 47 

i 574 

i 0*242 i 

348 40 

' I 574 

j 0*225 ; 

355 12 

, : 574 

0*240 I 

1 21 

! ! 574 

1 0*245 j 

.359 14 

1 164*589 i 572 

i 0*892 j 

241 18 

: 572 

; 0*895 i 

242 10 

573 

; 0*308 ! 

25 17 

! , 573- 

! 0*353 i 

27 29 

! : 573 

1 0*377 i 

33 3 ! 

i 573 

0*392 i 

36 56 1 

1 ! 

0*402 t 

38 13 1 

'■ * 574 ; 

0*341 1 

295 19 j 


0*333 ! 

296 25 i 

i ; 574 I 

0*328 i 

299 18 ! 


208 13 
205 19 
131 23 
130 4 
126 21 
127 52 

235 36 

236 28 
163 31 
160 14 
162 59 


101 58 
99 4 

25 8 
23 49 
20 6 
21 37 
98 49 
9.9 41 

26 44 
23 27 
26 12 


-17 25 
-17 40 
-fl6 12 
+ 15 31 
+ 17 0 
+ 14 46 
-18 28 
-17 34 
+ H 9 
+ 16 29 
+ 17 19 


Angle of 
Position. 

longitude 
from Node. 

Helio- 

graphical 

Loz^tude. 

HeHo- 

grapMoal 

Jjatitudfe 

282 

26 

221 

29 

129 

14 

+ 15 

7 

286 

226 

9 

133 

54 

+ 14 

48 

287 

4 

227 

5 

134 

50 

+ 18 

12 

184 

10 

195 

14 

102 

59 

-17 

21 

185 

40 

193 

44 

101 

29 

-18 

9 

186 

3 

189 

21 

97 

6 

-18 

55 

170 

11 

191 

4 

98 

49 

-19 

15 

172 

16 

188 

38 

96 

23 

-18 

50 

58 

40 

1 15 

27 

23 

12 

+ 16 

48 

269 

9 

265 

36 

159 

40 

+ 11 

56 

270 

1 

266 

43 

160 

47 

+ 12 

19 

270 

50 

262 

37 

156 

41 

+ 10 

7 

269 

59 

258 

22 

152 

26 

+ 11 

21 

219 

47 

207 

33 

101 

37 

-17 

8 

220 

10 

204 

43 

98 

47 

~17 

33 

56 

44 

131 

44 

25 

48 

+ 16 

16 

57 

37 

129 

22 

23 

26 

+ 15 

20 

57 

47 

126 

2 

20 

6 

+ 16 

52 

58 

24 

127 

45 

21 

49 

+ 14 

40 

269 

1 

265 

44 

159 

29 

+ 12 

5 

270 

32 

265 

53 

1^9 

38 

+ 12 

17 

271 

6 

262 

40 ! 

156 

25 

+ 10 

9 


Spot 


g* 

g^* 

y. 

Y«. 

3^1. 

r» 

2 . 

W. 

A. 

B . 

a. 

b. 

C. 

c . 

D . 

E. 

d. ; 

e. 

A. 1 

B. I 


B. 

C. 

D. 


158 

4 

j 21 

17 

: +17 

50 

1 b. 

157 

37 

20 

50 

1 +H 

37 

i c. 

159 

41 

i 22 

54 

! +15 

16 

d. 

156 

26 

1 

39 

! +16 

11 

E. 

156 

13 

19 

26 

■ +18 

40 

e. 

193 

18 

56 

31 

I +12 

14 

E. 

192 

9 

55 

22 

! +12 

21 

G. 

190 

20 

53 

33 

1 +12 

40 

H. 

191 

54 

55 

7 

! +12 

46 

f. 

188 

51 

1 59 

4 

! +13 

19 

g. 

189 

40 

! 52 

53 

; +14 

11 

h. 

187 

28 

1 50 

41 

. +13 

14 

K. 

186 

48 1 

! 50 

1 

i +14 

25 

k. 

249 

32 1 

99 

20 

. ^17 

19 

M. 

249 

23 

99 

11 

! -18 

46 

m. 

175 

39 ! 

25 

27 

j +14 

18 

A. 

170 

29 1 

20 

17 

1 +17 

31 

B. 

174 

27 j 

24 

15 1 

1 +16 

57 

C. 

174 

11 j 

23 

59 

+ 15 

19 

a. 

171 

50 

21 

38 

+ 15 

59 

b. 

205 

45 

55 

33 

+ 12 

7 

D. 

202 

32 

52 

20 

+ 14 

28 

d. 

204 

32 

54 

20 

+ 13 

32 

E. 


3q2 


.a* WO? 
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Tablb ni. (contiaiied). 


1864. 
Juoe 14. 
15. 


[Mlean Timej 
of Sun- 
pictiire. 


i 


i 


! 


16. 


17. 


5414 

5415 

5416 

5417 

5418 

5419 

5420 

5421 

5422 

5423 

5424 

5425 

5426 

5427 

5428 

5429 

5430 

5431 

5432 

5433 

5434 i 

5435 I 

5436 j 

5437 

5438 

5439 

5440 

5441 

5442 

5443 

5444 I 

5445 I 

5446 1 

5447 i 

; 5448 1 

5449 ; 

5450 I 
j 5451 

i 5452 
; 5453 

i 5454 
5455 
I 5456 

5457 

5458 

5459 

5460 

5461 

5462 

5463 

5464 

5465 
’ 5466 
! 5467 
1 5468 
1 5469 


164*589 

165*711 


Ho. of 
G-roup ia 
the Kew 
Catalogue. 


Distance 

from 

Centre. 


166*501 


166*534 ! 


167*580 


574 
572 

572 i 

573 ! 
573 ! 

573 ; 

574 i 
574 ‘ 
574 : 
574 i 
574 

574 : 

675 

575 ’ 
575 ! 
573 

573 ' 

573 i 

574 I 

574 , 

574 j 
574 ! 

674 ' 

574 

575 
575 
575 
575 
575 
573 

573 
673 

574 
574 
574 
574 
574 

574 

575 

675 

I 575 
: 575 
i 575 
573 
573 
573 
573 
573 

573 

574 
574 
574 
574 
574 

574 

575 

! 


Angle of 
Position. 


0*299 
0*965 ; 

0*970 i 
0*296 : 

0*298 ! 
0*283 ; 

0*523 ; 

0*517 i 
0-504 
0*502 1 

0*465 ; 

0*468 ‘ 

0*965 
0*966 
0*988 ^ 
0*366 
0*371 ; 
0*382 
0*670 
0*662 i 
0*624 
0*638 
0*61 1 
0*583 i 
I 0*912 ; 
1 0*917 ; 
0*918 i 
0*954 ; 

0*959 ’ 
0*370 
0*374 

0*385 

0*672 
0*666 
0*630 
0*641 
0*6 15 
0*588 

0*910 

0*913 

0*912 
0*950 
0*955 
0*588 
1 0*602 
i 0*624 
1 0*520 
1 0*509 
i 0*497 
0*855 
0*843 
0*849 
0*812 
0*800 
0*792 
0*790 


Jjongitttde 
from Node. 


301 37 
244 17 
243 25 
331 49 
337 50 
340 35 

279 12 

280 2 

282 15 

283 34 
286 47 
285 57 

65 0 

66 53 
64 49 

308 12 

309 33 
311 58 

277 58 

278 20 

278 21 

279 21 

282 19 

283 9 
67 24 
66 45 
66 0 
65 54 
65 6 

I 308 57 
; 309 27 
; 310 44 

277 19 

i 279 32 
i 278 25 

I 279 42 

; 282 39 

; 282 50 

i 67 44 

; 67 12 

66 16 
i 65 47 
I 64 30 

I 281 49 

I 281 48 
I 283 15 

; 293 20 
j 294 10 
295 10 
1 274 33 
! 272 15 

i 274 28 

I 273 51 
' 276 14 
278 13 
€3 35 



! 


204 53 
265 36 
264 24 
190 7 
192 5 

188 12 
220 44 
222 26 

217 28 I 

218 52 1 

218 55 1 

219 16 ! 

314 44 ; 

113 17 
108 14 ; 

203 9 ; 

200 3 ! 

201 0 i 
232 51 j 

228 50 j 

232 17 ; 

233 22 i 
233 12 

229 34 i 

125 4 i 

123 29 ' 

126 12 ; 

118 35 I 

117 *■’8 

203 4G 

199 55 

200 58 
232 57 

228 49 

232 3i 

234 9 

233 20 
230 10 

125 3 
123 53 

126 3 

119 46 
118 3 

217 8 

214 59 

218 15 
213 51 
213 14 
212 53 
248 57 

243 12 

244 18 

248 36 
247 34 
246 8 

137 53 


Heii«- 

graphical 

listitude. 


Spot. 


54 41 
99 

98 17 

24 0 I 

25 58 1 

22 5 ! 

54 37 i 
56 19 ! 

51 21 i 

52 45 ! 

52 48 . 

52 9 ; 

308 37 i 
307 1 1 i 
302 7 , 

25 50 ' 

22 44 i 

23 41 

55 32 

51 31 

54 58 : 

56 3 : 

55 53 ; 

52 15 i 

307 45 ; 
306 10 ; 

30H 53 ; 

301 16 

300 39 
25 58 

22 7 

23 10 

55 9 

51 1 

54 43 

56 21 

55 32 

52 22 
307 13 

i 306 5 

I 308 15 
301 58 
300 15 

24 31 
22 22 

25 38 
21 14 
20 37 
20 16 
56 20 

50 35 

51 37 
55 59 
54 57 
63 31 

305 16 


+ 14 19 

— 17 14 

— 18 55 
+ 17 33 
+ 16 41 

+ 16 19 

+ 12 31 
+ 14 5 

+ 13 28 
+ 12 34 
+ 14 17 
+ 14 0 

+ 14 29 . 
+ 12 10 
+ 12 0 
+ 16 43 ; 
+ 15 15 
+ 17 33 . 
+ 13 14 i 
+ 14 5 

+14 17 ; 

+ 13 57 i 
+ 13 20 ; 

I +12 41 : 

: 4-14 58 : 

; +13 40 ; 

; +12 3 ; 

' +12 24 ; 

+ 12 19 ’ 

1 +16 44 ; 
' +15 19 
i +17 37 ; 

+ 13 11 ! 
! +14 9 

! +14 29 

; +14 2 

1 +13 23 
! +12 45 
I +14 50 
+ 13 41 
+ 12 14 
I +12 26 
i +12 21 
j +17 37 
I +15 38 
i +17 34 
I +15 36 
1 +16 44 
+ 16 49 

+ 13 45 
+ 14 18 
+ 13 29 
+ 14 41 
+ 14 19 
+ 14 23 
+ 13 35 


e. i 

X, i 

I I 

B. 

C. [ 

D. I 

d. 1 

E. j 

e. I 

F. 1 

f. j 
M. ! 
m. 
m‘. 
P. 

A- 

B. 

C. 

a. 

b. 

c. 

M. 

yv . 

tn. 

n. 

o. 

; p. 

: ?. 

! A. 

B. 

c. 


M. 

IVP. 


A. 

B. 

C. 


D- 

E. 

F. 

d. 

e. 

t 

G. 
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Tabik II I, (continued). 



Mean Time 
Ho. of SuQ- 

pifiture. 

Ho. of 
Qi-oop in 
tiie Ke-w 
Catalogue 

Distenoe 

from 

Centre. 

Angle of 
Position. 

Longitude 
from Hode. 

Helio- 

graphioal 

ILfongitade. 

Heiio- 

grapMeal 

Latitude. 

Spot 

1864. 










June 1 

r. 

5470 167*580 

575 

0*795 

64 46 

139 42 

307 5 

+ l-f'64 

G®. 


5471 

575 

0*814 

63 59 

140 55 

308 18 

4-13 61 

s'* 


5472 

575 

0*845 

62 37 

134 43 

302 6 

4-13 59 

g^* 


5473 

575 

0*862 

62 15 

133 45 

301 8 

4-12 21 


I 1 

3. 

5474 168*477 

573 

0*746 

278 0 

230 38 

25 17 

4-17 33 

B * 

A. 


5475 

573 

0*742 

278 28 

228 10 

22 49 

4-15 20 

a. 


5476 

574 

0*934 

273 37 

260 5 

54 44 

4-13 1 

M. 


5477 i 

574 

0*930 

274 50 

256 2 

50 41 

4-13 24 



5478 1 

574 

0*886 

275 31 

256 55 

51 34 

4-13 51 

m. 


5479 ! 

574 

0*890 

275 44 

260 37 

55 16 

4-14 29 

s 

n. i 


5480 ! 

574 

0*892 

276 48 

258 11 

52 50 

4-13 45 

0. ! 


5481 

575 

0*633 

62 39 

148 50 

303 29 

-j-12 36 

p, i 


5482 i 

575 

0*648 

62 17 

147 58 

302 37 

+ 14 38 

p®. 


5483 ! 

575 

0*650 

61 33 

155 0 

309 39 

+ 14 3 



5484 i 

575 

0*710 

60 12 

152 49 

307 28 

+ 12 12 

r* 


5485 

575 

j 0*666 

60 28 

146 44 

301 23 

+ 12 39 

Jr • 

Q. 


5486 

575 

1 0*689 

61 12 

146 30 

300 59 

+ 13 20 

Q. 


5487 1 

575 

: 0*724 

63 30 

146 32 

301 11 

+ 14 34 

*1 


. 

5488 ! 170*499 

575 

j 0*310 

38 35 

183 53 

309 51 

+ 11 40 

mT 


5489 ' 

575 

i 0*322 

39 20 

182 2 

308 0 

+ 12 12 

N. 


5490 ; 

575 

1 0*324 

39 17 

180 11 

306 9 

+ 12 52 

0. 


5491 

575 

! 0*348 

40 20 

179 8 

i 305 6 

+ 12 27 

m* 


5492 1 

575 

0*371 

40 44 

179 11 

305 9 

+ 13 14 

n. 


5493 j 

575 

0*390 

42 33 

178 40 

304 38 

+ 14 5 

0 . 

i 

5494 1 

575 

0*384 

41 26 

177 11 

303 9 

+ 18 6 

P. 

! 

5495 : 

575 

0*394 

43 42 

176 4 

302 2 

+ 14 51 

D. 


• ^ 

5496 171-467 

575 

: 0*210 

355 38 

188 13 

300 28 

1 +12 43 

M. 


5497 1 j 

575 

, 0*247 

356 51 

395 0 

307 15 

j +12 38 



5498 ; 

575 

1 0*252 


194 22 

306 37 

' +13 21 

N. 

1 

5499 j j 

575 

i 0*281 

3 27 

196 1 

308 16 

j +13 4 

a. 


5500 1 

575 

j 0*279 

6 9 

190 40 

302 55 

; -4-14 27 

b. 

1 

5501 ■171*511 ! 

575 

i 0*208 

355 26 

' 188 54 

300 31 : 

; +12 38 

M. 


5502 1 ; 

575 i 

0*244 

356 9 

195 17 1 

306 54 ] 

+12 44 1 

1 M®. 


5503 1 

575 ; 

0*248 

0 52 

194 53 

306 30 ■ 

+ 13 15 1 

N. 


5504 

575 I 

0*276 

3 18 

197 4 

308 41 , 

+ 13 10 1 

a. 


5505 

575 

0*271 

5 37 

191 32 

303 9 ; 

+ 14 34 

b. 

23 


5506 173*60; ' 

575 ! 

0*354 

276 38 i 

216 4 

297 57 i 

4- 9 58 ! 

A. 


5507 i i 

575 i 

0*362 

277 54 

218 0 

299 53 ! 

+ 8 8 1 

B. 


5508 ; 

575 ; 

0*384 

281 28 

217 22 

299 15 j 

+ 7 37 i 

C. 


5509 : 

575 1 

0*385 

280 20 

224 23 

306 16 i 

+ 6 41 I 

a. 


5510 i i 

575 ' 

0*402 

285 35 

225 29 

307 22 ; 

+ 10 29 

b. 


5511 j 

575 j 

0*474 

286 17 

227 41 

309 34 I 

+ 11 8 

C. 


5512 i 

575 1 

0*490 

288 48 

226 36 

308 29 j 

+ 12 50 

D. 


5513 1 

575 1 

0*455 

284 16 

228 43 

310 36 I 

+ 12 24 

d. 


5514 1 

575 i 

0*493 

289 36 

227 24 

309 17 i 

+ 12 17 


2^, 


5515 1 174*539 

575 1 

0*515 

278 12 

233 1 i 

301 41 1 

+ 10 59 

M. 


5516 i 

575 1 

0*537 

289 3 

230 24 

299 4 ( 

+ 6 26 

N. 

\ 

5517 

575 1 

0*526 

286 39 

237 39 

306 19 

+ 6 40 

0. 


5518 i 

575 

0*588 

282 15 

239 43 

308 23 

+ 8 45 

m. 



5519 ' 

575 

0*602 

279 38 

242 9 

310 49 

+ 11 30 

n. 



5520 ! 

575 

0*594 

283 28 

238 45 

307 25 

+ 12 25 

0 , i 



5521 : 

575 

0*641 

280 44 

234 33 

303 13 

4- 9 44 

m®. i 



5522 

575 

0*636 

284 9 

238 58 

307 38 

+ 12 37 

n®. 



5523 

575 

0*658 

286 56 

238 26 

307 6 

4-11 49 

0 ®. 



5524 174*549 

575 

0*520 

277 54 

233 40 

302 12 

+ 11 4 

M. 




5525 

575 

0*539 

288 43 

230 32 

299 4 

+ 6 27 

N. 





MESSBS. DE LA EUB, SLBWAEOD, AOT LOEWY’S E^EAMMS 
Table HI* (continued). 


3>ate. 

m . 

Mean Time 
of Sun- 
pietore. 

Ho. of 
Group in 
the Kew 
Catalogue. 

Distance 

from 

Centre. 

Angle of 
Position. 

Longitude 
fmm Kode. 

1804. 
July 9. 

5638 

189-492 

579 

0-171 

51 23 

201 15 

5639 


579 

0-194 

54 16 

199 56 


5640 i 

579 

0-221 

66 34 

198 48 


5641 : 

581 

0*398 

77 42 

191 39 


5642 

581 

0-405 

77 0 

190 59 


5643 

581 

0-464 

78 69 

188 42 


5644 

581 

0-481 

78 0 - 

188 23 

1 5645 : 

581 

0-495 

76 5 

185 7 

5646 1 

581 

0*502 

76 42 

185 58 

5647 . 

582 

0-971 

73 21 

138 54 

i 5648 

582 

0*976 

74 41 

132 10 

! 5649 , 

582 

0*988 

75 8 

135 48 

1 5650 i 

582 

0*992 

76 38 

130 3 

i 5651 

189*518 

578 

0*520 

233 30 

239 17 


579 

0*152 

50 7 

203 34 

i 5653 I 

579 

0-169 

51 47 

201 48 

5654 

579 ! 

0-190 

64 27 

200 10 

; 5655 

.*179 i 

0*217 

56 11 

198 59 

5656 

581 

0-395 

77 16 

191 44 


5657 

581 

0*402 

77 58 

191 22 


5658 , 

581 

0*461 

78 22 

188 49 

: 5659 

581 

0-479 

78 26 

188 17 

; 5660 

581 

0-492 

76 7 

185 31 

5661 ; 

581 

0-499 

76 20 

186 11 

5662 ; 

582 

0*966 

73 34 

139 2 


5663 ; 

582 

0*975 

74 2 

132 24 

: 

5664 

1 582 

0-984 

1 74 34 ! 

1 136 0 


5665 ; 

682 

; 0-989 

75 31 

1 130 14 

11. 

5666 

191*499 

578 

i 0-830 

254 39 

! 266 25 


5667 

579 

1 0*299 

301 46 

j 229 40 


5668 

579 

1 0-304 

302 31 

i 228 2 


5669 

579 

! 0*317 

S 305 20 

j 231 35 


5670 

i 579 

i 0-311 

! 306 55 

! 229 57 


5671 

1 579 

j 0-325 

1 304 6 

j 229 28 


5672 

1 579 

1 0*328 

j 308 42 

j 229 16 


6673 . . 

1 581 

; 0-194 

i 300 S 

j 213 29 


5674 

' 581 

i 0*190 

307 10 

1 219 26 


5675 

581 

i 0-146 

1 326 39 

} 218 26 


5676 

681 

0-123 

i 331 4 

i 216 20 


5677 

i 581 

0*106 

j 354 29 

1 214 49 


5678 

; 581 

0-090 

i 2 2 

‘ 217 26 


5679 

1 582 

0-799 

i 75 13 

i 164 44 


5680 

1 582 

0-821 

76 51 

i 163 0 


5681 i 

; 582 

0-852 

77 29 

: 161 21 


5682 i 

: 582 

0-855 

i 76 58 

' 159 29 

5683 ! 

582 

0-869 

! 77 47 

i 167 13 

5684 i 

; 682 

0-876 

i 79 18 

■ 165 26 

i 5685 

1 191*516 

i 678 

0-832 

; 253 26 

267 8 

! 5686 

579 

0-302 

1 300 54 

229 49 

; # 5687 ! 

579 

0-308 

1 301 28 

228 56 

, : 5688 ! 

579 

0-320 

305 24 

231 52 

5689 ; 

579 

0-316 

306 46 

230 45 

! ,5690 i 

579 

0*330 

i 304 26 

229 25 

; ' 5691 i 

579 

0-333 

308 14 

229 28 

j ! 5692 ; 

581 

0-197 

j 300 47 

215 20 

1 i 5698 I 

581 

0-193 

1 307 10 

219 40 


HeHo- 

gmpModl 

Longitade. 


57 49 

56 30 

55 22 
48 13 
47 33 
45 16 

44 57 

41 41 

42 32 
355 28 

348 44 

352 22 
346 37 

95 29 
59 46 

58 0 

56 22 

55 11 
47 56 
47 34 

45 1 

45 29 

41 43 

42 23 
355 3 4 

349 36 

353 12 

346 26 

94 31 

57 46 

56 8 

59 41 

58 3 

57 34 

57 22 

43 35 
47 32 

46 32 
43 36 

42 55 
45 32 

352 50 

351 6 

349 27 

347 35 
355 19 

353 32 

95 0 

57 41 

56 48 

59 44 

58 37 

57 17 
57 so 

43 12 

47 32 


Selio- 

gmpMcal 

Latatade. 


4 - 8 57 

-f 8 19 

4-10 13 
+ 6 32 
-f 6 13 
4- 5 1 

4- 6 39 
4- 7 20 
4- 8 33 
4- 9 34 
4-10 2 
4- 8 20 
4- 8 39 
-16 4 
4- 9 29 
4- 8 53 

4- 8 16 
4-10 11 
4- 6 28 
4- 6 18 
-h 5 9 
4- 6 44 

29 
28 
37 
54 
22 


4- 8 
4- 9 
-f 9 
-f 8 
i- 8 43 
-15 32 
4- 8 39 
4- 8 46 
4-10 47 

4- 9 35 
4-10 7 
4- 8 58 
4 - 5 
4- 7 
4 - 6 
4 - € 

4- 7 
4 - 5 
4- 9 
4-10 20 
4- 8 55 

4-8 9 
4- 9 16 
4- 9 57 
-15 28 
4- 8 43 
4- 8 41 
4-10 49 
4- 9 40 
4- 9 59 
4- 8 47 

4 - 5 22 
4. 7 50 


S|>ot. 


f. 

G. 

g* 

H. 

h. 

A. 

B. 

b. 

C. 

c. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

d. 

e. 

f. 

G. 

g- 

H. 

h. 

M, 

A. 

B. 

C. 


D. 

E. 

F. 

d. 

e. 

f. 

P. 

Q. 

R. 

p. 

q- 

r. 

M. 

A. 

B. 

C. 


D. 

E. 


a. per 



461 


on B<mm physics. 
TabIjE III. (continued). 


i 1864. 
iJoiy 11. 


Time 
of S«n- 
pioture. 


13J 


5094 I 191*516 

5095 

5096 

5097 

5098 

5099 : 

5700 ; 

5701 

5702 

5703 

5704 = 193*027 
i 5705 

1 5700 

j 5707 
{ 5708 

! 5709 
1 5710 I 

I 5711 : 

I 5713 I 
I 5713 i 

5714 

5715 
5710 

5717 ‘ 

5718 194*521 

5719 

5730 

5731 j 

5733 , 

5723 

5734 

5735 i 

5720 : 

5727 i 

5738 I 

5739 

5730 i 

5731 I 

5732 I 

5733 I 

5734 

5735 I 195*500 

5736 I 

5737 } 

5738 ! 

5739 ' ; 

5740 I ; 

5741 j 

5743 i 

5743 

5744 ! 

5745 I , 

5740 

5747 

5748 

5749 



Ajo^e of 


longitude , 
from Jfode. j 


581 
581 
581 

581 

582 
• 583 

: 583 

i 582 
' 582 

' 582 

579 

579 

579 

581 

581 

581 

583 

582 
582 

582 

583 
582 
582 
582 

579 

579 

579 

581 

581 

581 

582 

582 

583 
582 
582 

582 

583 
583 
583 
583 
583 

579 

579 

579 

581 

581 

582 
582 ' 

582 ' 

582 : 

583 i 

583 I 
583 1 

583 ; 

583 I 
583 : 


0*148 
0*120 
0*111 
0*096 
•790 
0*816 
i 0*848 
• 0*853 
0*805 
0*873 
0*071 
. 0*089 
0 098 
0*033 
0*617 
0*493 

0*393 
0*437 
0*439 
. 0*474 
0*502 
0*491 
0*546 
0*552 
0*825 
0*817 
0-803 
0*784 
0*709 

0*637 

0*323 
0*256 
0*241 
0*373 i 
0*305 ' 

0*284 - 

0*311 i 

0*357 ! 

0*389 i 
0*394 
0*404 • 

0*932 , 

0*945 
0*950 * 

0*899 ; 

0*771 
0*229 
0*215 
0*196 
0*174 
0*196 
0*209 
0*238 
0*242 

0*247 

0*251 


331 38 

3.35 59 

350 32 
2 46 

75 31 

76 51 

77 53 
76 21 
76 12 
79 2 

283 12 

285 38 

286 28 
' 278 19 
1 277 24 

281 1 
! 61 48 

63 27 
05 50 
02 8 
09 34 
67 5 * 

08 58 

71 21 

285 59 
285 38 
287 30 
281 4 j 

280 57 ! 

280 6 i 

37 32 I 
39 15 ! 
44 13 : 

47 35 

49 21 i 

51 38 : 
58 7 ' 

58 56 

61 47 

63 23 ! 

65 13 i 
281 46 : 

283 24 : 

284 32 I 

278 22 i 

277 56 


219 5 

215 22 
215 7 

217 38 

164 14 
163 52 
161 49 
159 58 
167 32 

165 22 

259 9 
257 29 

260 40 
248 32 

I 249 22 
j 249 49 
i 196 33 

I 197 57 

; 195 44 
; 188 57 
1 189 26 
i 187 24 
j 190 5 

i 186 57 
j 270 29 

j 272 30 ; 

271 57 I 
262 24 I 

260 30 I 

261 58 ' 

210 58 I 

210 10 ! 

207 14 ! 

208 15 : 

208 42 ! 
207 7 I 
202 21 I 

202 18 I 
199 44 ! 

198 56 i 
197 41 i 

283 52 : 

284 54 I 

285 43 : 

274 18 i 


46 57 
43 14 
42 59 

45 30 

352 6 
351 44 
349 41 
347 50 
355 24 

353 14 

57 3 
55 23 

58 34 

46 26 

47 16 

47 43 

354 28 

355 52 
353 39 

346 52 

347 21 

345 19 

348 0 
344 52 

55 43 
57 44 

57 11 

47 38 
45 44 

47 12 

356 12 ; 
355 24 • 

352 28 , 

353 29 

353 56 
352 21 *1 
347 35 ! 

347 32 i 
344 58 i 
344 10 ! 

342 55 ! 

55 8 I 

56 10 , 

56 59 ! 

45 34 i 


Helio- I i 

empMcaJ I %> 0 t. I 

latitude. 1 ' 


MDCCCLXX. 


’ 332 47 

j 223 59 

355 15 

+ 10 22 

! 337 11 

j 224 56 

356 12 

+ 10 2 

i 345 20 

! 220 27 

351 43 

+ 11 20 

1 351 .34 

220 51 

352 7 

+ 9 46 

! 14 22 

216 11 

347 27 

+ 79 

i 18 11 

215 37 

: 346 53 1 

+ 8 41 

1 25 28 

213 1 

344 17 1 

+ 9 40 

: 27 16 

210 58 

342 14 1 

+ 9 54 

1 32 55 

213 44 

345 0 1 

+ 10 9 

35 48 

213 37 i 

344 S3 i 

+ 8 48 


3 E 


M. 



4ft- 


MBssBs. BE m mB 'mmrn i^bam^ 

Tabus HI. (continti^}. 


' 1864 . 

July l 6 . 


1 


19. 


30 . 


i 


5750 
6751 

5752 

5753 

5754 

5755 

5756 

5757 

5758 

5759 

5760 

5761 

5762 

5763 

5764 

5765 

5766 

5767 

5768 

5769 

5770 

5771 

5772 

5773 

5774 

5775 

5776 

5777 

5778 

5779 

5780 

5781 

5782 

5783 
5784 * 

i 5785 
: 5786 

25 . : 5787 

26 - ; 5/88 
5789 

I 5790 
; 5791 
; 5792 
j 5793 
i 5794 
j 5795 
27 .! 5796 
: 5797 

s 5798 

5799 

5800 

5801 

5802 
.^803 

5804 

5805 


21 . 


23 . 


[Mesa Timej 
of i&iH- 
picfcure. 


196*499 


Jfo. of 
Gro^ in. 
tiie Kew 
Catalogue. 


I 199*623 j 


579 

579 

581 

582 
582 
582 
582 

582 

583 
583 
583 
583 
583 
583 
583 
582 
582 


Distance 

from 

Cenlatn. 


Angle of 
Poaltioa. 


I liongitude 
I from J^ode. 


0-982 

0*994 

0*970 

0*311 ; 

0*348 j 

0*375 1 

0-392 

0-407 

0*286 

0*251 

0*269 

0*222 

0*251 

0*219 

0*216 

0*807 

0*841 

0*852 


285 49 

286 55 

281 5 

297 17 

299 37 
304 13 
303 21 
308 7 

311 38 
317 36 

324 21 
314 34 

325 25 

328 42 

329 22 

287 15 

288 47 
288 57 


299 35 
298 45 
289 9 

237 35 
239 9 

238 3 

235 9 

234 28 

227 27 
229 21 

228 0 
224 12 
224 59 
223 53 
227 36 
276 31 

279 40 

280 30 


■ 

582 

0*866 i 

289 

14 

283 

59 

1 : 

583 

0*705 ^ 

288 

9 

269 

51 

j 

583 

0*724 1 

289 

26 i 

272 

19 

! 

583 

0*754 

290 43 ; 

272 

2 

1 

583 

0*769 j 

288 

42 ! 

272 

20 

1 

583 

0*771 j 

290 

19 

268 

15 

1200*503 i 

582 

0*902 

289 

11 ^ 

293 

29 

t 

582 

0*946 

290 

53 ■ 

295 

3 

i 

582 

0*956 

291 

43 

295 

27 

1 

583 

0*894 

288 

55 

283 

46 

i 

583 

0*887 

290 

42 

282 

.)0 

1 

583 

0*881 

290 

42 

283 

49 

; £ 01-534 

583 

0*991 

287 

54 

299 

33 

583 

0*985 

289 

10 

298 

42 


585 

0*394 

130 

0 

206 

33 


584 

0*922 

111 

16 

158 

3 

: 203-603 

581 

0*411 

236 

18 

240 

20 

* 

585 

0-387 

229 

50 

235 

37 

\ 

584 

0-694 

126 

20 

188 

5 

205*606 

Ko spot visible. 





i 206*497 

585 a 

0*372 

301 

21 

i 247 

28 


684 a 

0-384 

227 

14 

1 237 

39 


584 a 

0-376 

198 

37 

1 235 

27 

i 

584 a 

: 0-389 

191 

46 

; 233 

19 

1 206*591 

585 a 

0-376 

i 301 

52 

i 248 

42 


584 a 

: 0-379 

i 227 

38 

1 239 

24 

1 

584 a 

0*370 

: 197 

50 

I 237 

6 


584 a 

: 0*382 

! 191 

2 

234 

40 

1 207*641 

j 08 

0*591 

293 33 

263 

16 

1 

1 585 a 

0 * 5/2 

294 

4 

265 

30 

1 

585 a 

; 0*554 

295 28 

262 

6 

I 

584 a 

i 0*423 

225 

47 

251 

39 


584 a 

0 * 4.54 

227 

16 

252 

33 


584 a 

: 0*467 

229 21 

254 

43 

! 207*651 

j 585 a 

: 0*594 

293 46 

263 

3 


i 585 a 

; 0 * 5/6 

294 

29 

265 

23 

• 

585 a 

! 0*560 

295 

7 

262 

41 

1 

584 a 

1 0-427 

225 

8 

251 

10 


Helio- 

grapMcal 

Xongitade. 

Helio- 

grapliiml 

la,titude. 

5^ 

46 

+ 

8 

18 

55 

56 

+ 

8 

5 

46 

20 

i + 

6 

56 

354 

46 

' +10 

30 

356 

20 

1 +11 

52 

355 

14 

j + 

9 

32 

352 

20 

1 + 

9 

15 

351 

39 

1 + 

9 

1 

344 

38 

1 + 

8 

40 

346 

32 

} + 

9 

35 

34. > 

11 


8 

6 

341 

23 

! + 

9 

41 

342 

10 

1 + 

9 

13 

341 

4 

1 +: 

10 

55 

344 

47 

; + 

8 

20 

349 

43 

: + 

8 

57 

352 

32 

+ 

9 

55 

353 

22 


9 

58 

35 6 

51 

. + 

10 

31 

342 

43 

; + 

11 

11 

345 

11 

; 4- 

8 

45 

344 

4 

, + 

9 

52 

345 

12 

, + 

8 

55 

; 341 

7 

' + 

10 

46 

1 353 

53 

: 

9 

33 

355 

27 

! + 

8 

2 

i 356 

21 

; + 

10 

13 

! 344 

10 

i -f 

11 

52 

343 

14 

! + 

9 

55 


344 13 

345 27 
344 36 
252 27 
203 57 
256 45 


222 50 
213 1 

210 59 

208 41 
222 44 
213 26 

211 8 
208 42 
222 24 
224 38 

221 14 

210 47 

211 41 
213 51 

222 3 
224 23 
221 41 
210 10 


■f 11 

-17 

-19 
-18 
+ 11 
-17 
-19 
-18 
+ 11 
+ 10 
+ 11 
-17 

-17 

-19 
+ 11 
+ 10 
+ 11 
— 18 


Spot. 


A. 


S. 

o. 

p. 


p* 

9 * 

A. 

B. 

b. 
i C. 

I 1>. 
i H. 

' c. 

i d. 

i S. 


+ 10 9 
+ 82 
+ 10 54 
-11 27 
-19 45 
-11 46 
- 9 27 
-20 43 


B. 

C. 
A. 


A. 

B. 

C. 

b. 

A. 

B. 

C. 
b. 







5850 

5851 

5852 

5853 

5854 

5855 

5856 

5857 

5858 i 

5859 ! 

5860 I 

5861 


592 

592 

592 

589 

589 

589 

589 

588 

588 

591 

591 

500 


1 Bato. 

Ho. 

Mean ITinai 

of Sua- 
pietnte. 

Ho. of 
Groap in 
the Kew 
C^talogne. 

j 1804. 




! July 27. 

5806 

207*651 

584a 


5807 


S84a 

29. 

5808 

209*509 

585a 


5809 


584a i 

Aug. 1. 

5810 

212*505 

586 


5811 


586 1 


5812 


586 j 


5813 


586 1 

* 

5814 


587 1 


5815 


587 i 


5816 j 


587 : 


5817 1 

1 

587 


5818 1 


587 ? 

2* * 

5819 1 

213*678 

586 : 

1 

5820 ! 

i 

586 

! 

5821 : 


586 ; 


5822 : 

i 

587 ’ 


5823 


587 


5824 


587 , 


5825 

1 

587 

4.1 

5826 i 

?15*6l6 ! 

586 

j 

5827 ' 


586 


5828 ! 

; 

586 

! 

5829 i 

) 

586 1 

i 

5830 ! 


587 ■ 1 


5831 


587 ■ 1 


5832 ; 


587 ' 1 


5833 : 

j 

587 i 

5. ; 

5834 : 2 

16*505 ! 

586 ( 


5835 


586 ( 


5836 


586 ( 


5837 


586 1 


5838 


5s7 e 


5839 


587 0 


5840 


589 € 

6. 

5841 ; 217*530 

586 0 


5842 ■ 


586 0 

; 

5843 


587 0 

j 

5844 


589 0 


5845 


589 0 

I 

5846 


590 0 

I 

5847 ■ 


590 0 

8.: 

5848 >219*605 ; 

587 0 

I 

5849 , 

i 

587 0- 


Tabi^e IIL (contmaed). 


from 

Centre, 


0*459 
0*470 
0*888 
0*711 
0*376 
0*361 
0*347 
0*321 
0*884 
0*886 
0*912 
0*929 
0*943 
0*394 
0*370 
0*357 
0*741 
0*792 
0*810 
0*817 
0*699 
0*6b2 , 

0*644 
0*624 


0*494 

0*487 

0*483 

0*611 

0*599 

0*575 

0*564 

0*674 

0*678 

0*855 

0*859 

0*764 


Angle of 


227 42 

229 32 
291 30 
250 28 
171 21 
179 0 

I 182 59 
i 185 18 
i 85 57 
I 86 57 

I 92 55 
’ 98 36 

; 94 56 

230 38 
228 11 
224 13 

88 8 
86 9 

93 34 

94 58 

258 11 
256 38 
253 13 
251 41 

78 38 
81 15 
84 28 

93 48 
263 23 
262 29 

259 11 
259 16 

94 25 
94 39 

113 29 
267 30 : 

266 22 ; 
58 40 
117 20 
1 1 7 35 

94 29 : 

95 41 i 

286 27 : 

287 6 i 

239 26 
237 51 
237 22 
132 35 ! 

130 16 i 
128 42 ! 

127 12 
126 44 
125 48 
122 58 
115 30 

96 2 


from 3fode. 


252 30 
254 33 
291 13 
279 0 
236 53 

231 33 

232 0 
229 32 

167 34 

168 PS 
165 56 
167 0 

169 31 

252 2 


Helio- 

g^hieA 


' 209 3 
! 289 15 
: 286 30 
i 287 7 
288 22 
; 225 8 

223 49 
223 13 
302 35 
300 58 
239 22 
185 37 
182 51 
164 5 

160 37 
268 22 
266 41 
263 28 
263 48 
26l 13 

214 36 

215 50 
212 8 
210 24 
205 56 
208 22 
186 34 
185 24 
196 32 


211 30 
213 33 
223 51 
211 38 
127 1 

121 41 

122 8 
119 40 

57 42 

58 34 

56 4 

57 8 

59 39 
125 32 


Helio- 


^g^al j Spot. 


-17 6 
-19 33 
4-11 9 
-18 32 
-19 34 
— 15 35 
-17 33 
-14 9 

4- 8 34 
■f 7 46 
+ 3 30 
-f- 2 57 
+ 0 17 


e- i 

A. I 

B. 1 

A. f 

B. I 

a. 

b. I 

C. I 

D. j 

E- I 


251 

15 

124 45 

— 18 4 

a. 

b. 

249 

19 

122 49 

-19 43 


1»3 

49 

57 19 

f 6 27 

A. 

185 

59 

59 29 

+ 5 14 

B. 

185 

1 

58 31 

+ 6 52 

C. 

183 

11 

56 41 

+ 1.26 

D. 

276 

15 

122 16 

i -12 37 ! 

M. 

275 

17 

121 18 

: -11 20 1 

N. 

273 

48 

fl9 49 

-11 14 

in. 

270 

51 

116 52 

-10 11 ' 


215 

40 

61 41 j 

+ 8 44 ■ 

S* 

213 

12 

59 13 ! 

+ 711; 

T. 


57 55 

55 4 
: 122 39 

119 54 

120 31 

121 46 

58 32 

57 13 

56 36 
121 27 
119 50 

58 14 
4 29 
1 43 

342 57 
339 29 

57 48 

56 7 

52 54 

53 14 
50 38 

4 2 

5 l6 
1 34 

359 50 
355 22 
357 48 
336 0 

334 50 
345 58 


4- 1 36 

- 0 35 
-12 18 

— 10 2 

— 11 31 
-11 26 
4- 7 31 
+ 84 
-18 39 
-11 47 
-11 2 
-}- 6 43 
-19 31 

— 18 38 
+ 5 13 
+ 4 28 
+ 8 58 
+ 8 28 

— 12 3 

— 12 44 
-13 15 
-l6 53 

— 21 46 
-19 44 
-19 7 
-17 54 
-l6 12 
-18 7 ; 

— 19 38 i 
+ 4 31 i 


t. 

A. 

a. 

B. 

b. 

C. 

c. 

S. 

M. 

m. 

O. 

P. 

p. 

A. 

B. 

A. 

a. 

M. 

N. 

O. 

B. 

C. 

b. : 


T. 

t. 

P. 


3m2 



4€4 


mmsBs. BB LA BTO mmm % abb wbwt’s bi^baect© 


Ti^tE lU. {continue^)* 


1 Date. 

Uo. 

!4eanTiBie 
of Sun- 
pictere. 

No, of 
Group is 
the Kew 
Catalogue. 

Distasoe 

from 

Centre. 

Angle of 
Position. 

' 1804. 




1 

o # 

i Aug. 8. 

5862 

2] 9-605 

590 

0-777 1 

95 S 


5863 


590 

0*793 i 

90 1 


5864 


590 

0-782 I 

89 9 


5865 j i 

590 

0-819 i 

92 49 


6866 I 

590 

0-821 j 

89 44 

10. 

5867 

221-482 i 

587 

0-795 1 

287 54 


t5866 i 

1 592 

0-782 

262 2 


5869 * 

1 592 

0*765 

261 54 

! 

5870 

; 592 

0-754 

259 39 } 


5871 ! 

: 592 

0-748 

258 58 ! 


5872 


592 

0-711 

256 35 > 

! 

6873 


592 

0*708 

256 22 j 


5874 

1 

593 

0-208 i 

305 29 ■ 


5875 

i 

589 

0-302 j 

1 82 20 1 


5876 


589 

0*327 j 

178 18 : 


5877 


589 

0-354 j 

175 28 ; 


5878 


589 

0-395 

170 50 ; 

1 

5879 


589 

0*383 

171 17 j 


5880 

■ 589 

0-408 

165 41 , 

1 

5881 

1 588 

0*375 

158 41 , 

i 

5882 

1 588 

0-381 

157 2 ! 


5883 

! 591 

0-552 

135 45 1 

1 

5884 

! 591 

0-558 

136 5 , 


5885 

; 591 

0-567 

1.38 19 ; 

i 

5886 

j 591 

0-561 

139 29 

1 

5887 

591 

0-588 

136 47 , 

5888 

' 591 

0-596 i 

131 8 , 

i 5889 


591 

0*633 1 

129 17 ' 

. 

5890 

t 591 

0-647 ! 

126 40 


5891 


590 

0*412 ; 

: 89 50 i 

i 

6892 


590 

0-433 

f 90 39 , 


5893 


590 

0*431 

92 0 , 


5894 


590 

0-482 ' 

94 37 . 

; 

5895 1 

590 

0-495 

93 35 I 


5896 1 

590 

0-529 

91 35 ; 


5897 i 

590 

0-.554 

88 12 i 


5898 i 

590 

0*567 

86 35 \ 

11. 

5899 

; 222*466 

592 

0*874 

262 36 1 


5900 

1 

592 

0-902 

265 8 i 


5901 

1 

592 

0*923 

i 266 15 i 


5902 

1 592 

0-925 

1 266 26 1 


5903 

1 688 

0-302 

1 191 13 : 


5904 


688 

0-323 

1 192 57 ; 


5905 


588 

0-338 

i 195 7 


5906 


688 

0*357 

1 196 37 


5907 


589 

0-315 

i 208 58 


5908 


589 

0-.339 

1 210 20 


5909 


589 

0*342 

217 5 


5910 


589 

0*387 

223 5 


5911 


589 

0*366 

214 20 


5912 


589 

0*387 

225 34 

i 

5913 


589 

0*392 

226 52 

1 * 

5914 


589 

0*399 

225 ■ 0 


5915 


590 

0*215 

73 33 


5916 


590 

0*264 

76 57 

I 

5917 

* 

690 

0-242 

77 43 


Xongitude 
from Ko<3©. 


192 12 
190 59 
ia9 24 

188 15 

189 32 
296 32 
290 6 
289 40 
288 41 

285 29 

286 10 

284 0 

25:i 43 
242 38 
241 43 

236 1 

237 

238 21 

235 5 

233 29 
233 28 

218 31 

215 21 

216 2 

213 51 
212 56 
211 42 

211 35 

209 38 
221 5 

220 35 

219 42 
218 44 
217 ^1 
215 57 

214 56 

212 11 
298 55 
303 44 
300 48 
302 19 

246 24 

247 56 
1 245 17 

247 34 
252 59 

248 47 

255 32 
250 29 

254 47 

256 56 

257 22 

255 12 
233 7 
235 52 
230 38 


Helio- 

graphieal 

Ix)ng^tude. 

HeHo- 

graphic^ 

latitade. 

SjpcA. 

341 38 

+ ^ 7 

Q- 

340 25 

+ 4 33 

E. 

.338 50 

+ 4 68 

P* 

337 41 

+ 1 31 

q. 

338 58 

tin! 

r. 

59 21 

-f 9 0 i 

A®. 

52 55 

— 12 26 

A. 

52 29 

-13 19 

B. 

51 30 

— 13 55 

e. 

48 18 

— 12 5 

a. 

48 59 

-14 61 

b. 

46 59 

-11 19 

c. 

16 32 

+ 7 58 

M. 

5 27 

-16 42 

D. 

4 32 

-18 29 

E. 

358 50 

-19 26 

d. 

0 5 

-17 21 

e. 

I 10 

-20 1) 

T. 

357 54 

-21 50 

t. 

356 18 

-17 46 

1*. 

356 17 

-18 21 

*’• 

.341 20 

— 16 57 

Q. 

338*10 

-18 54 

E. 

338 31 

-19 48 

vS. 

.336 40 

-20 40 

9* 

335 45 

-22 5 

r. 

334 31 

; -22 47 

1 S, 

334 24 

: “22 27 

1 

332 47 

1 ~ 23 27 

\ 

.343 54 

: -f 1 40 

‘ K. 

343 24 

+ 3 28 

! L. 

342 31 

1 + 4 57 

. k. 

341 33 

! + 6 27 

1. 

340 10 

; 4- 4 25 

> w. 

338 46 

‘+75 

i w*. 

337 45 

: + 1 26 

1 

335 0 

■ -f 2 44 

1 

47 46 

. -12 54 

i 

52 25 

' -13 40 

1 B. 

49 39 

j -12 22 

j a. 

51 10 

; -12 39 

' b. 

1 355 15 

i -17 58 

: <-'• 

. .356 47 

; -18 37 

i c. 

i 354 8 

; ~16 58 

D. 

: 356 25 

-17 44 

d. 

1 50 

! -21 6 

E. 

i .357 38 

; -18 12 

e». 

I 4 23 

; -17 55 


; 359 20 

; -20 22 

e'9 

1 3 38 

1 ~16 28 

F. 

' 5 47 

1 -18 24 

f. 

i 6 13 

-18 17 

G. 

i ■* 3 

-18 17 

g- 

I 341 58 

1 + 2 34 

H. 

1 344 43 

+ 4 41 

L. 

i 339 29 

{ + 4 50 

h. 



OH m%m vmmm, 

Table III. (continued). 


4m 


Bate. 


Mem Time 
of Stin- 
pieture- 

Ho. of 
iu 

die Kew 
Catalogue. 

Distsnee 

frtfm 

Centre. 

Angle of 
Position. 

1804. 






Aug. 11. 

5918 

222*466 

590 

0*341 

79 31 ' 


5919 1 


590 

0*306 

84 1 


5920 1 


590 

0*361 

87 6 


5921 j 


590 

0*299 

79 31 

. 

5922 


590 

0*376 I 

88 36 

I 

5923 i 

Knoj 


591 ! 

0*337 

149 59 


59£5 

5926 

5927 

5928 

5929 

5930 

5931 

5932 
i 5933 

J. : 5934 

I 5935 
5936 
i 5937 
I 5938 
1 5939 
I 5940 
j 5941 
; 5942 

i 5943 
i 5944 
! 5945 

; 5946 
i 5947 
1 5948 
i 5949 
i 5950 
1 5951 

? 5952 
i 5953 
I 5954 
' 5955 

i 5956 I 
i 5957 I 
I 5958 
I 5959 1 
! 5960 

5961 

5962 

5963 

5964 

5965 

5966 

5967 

5968 

5969 

5970 

5971 

5972 

5973 


= 223*586 


224-629 


591 

591 

591 

591 

591 

591 

591 

591 

591 
593 

592 
592 

588 

588 

588 

589 
589 
589 
589 
589 
589 

589 

590 
590 
590 

590 

591 


Longitude 
from 2iode. 


! 0*412 
? 0*389 
; 0*477 
I 0*451 
i 0*502 
; 0*489 
, 0*495 
0-508 
0*446 
' 0*991 
i 0*964 
I 0*384 
I 0*417 
I 0*142 
: 0*465 
0*476 
0-497 
0*508 
0-481 
0*469 
0*512 
0*102 
0*129 
0-157 
0*166 
0*276 


141 43 
143 15 

149 10 

145 28 

146 13 

151 5 

H8 30 

153 27 

154 33 

297 26 
271 2 

268 42 
241 45 
239 9 
237 4 

244 52 
246 24 
251 50 
248 41 
255 19 
253 37 
257 58 
335 27 
341 29 
26 25 
37 48 

221 37 


229 52 
235 5 

233 49 

232 31 

233 23 
226 1 
229 28 

234 17 

235 49 

232 48 

, 230 10 

234 5 

233 54 
232 35 

234 25 
268 12 
314 22 
316 38 
262 43 

261 1 

262 27 

269 12 

266 44 

270 5 

271 14 

271 26 

265 28 
268 10 

251 39 

248 33 

252 29 

249 41 
245 53 


Helio- 

grapliK^ 

longitude. 


591 

0*294 

! 219 42 

247 55 

591 

0-312 

202 21 

246 44 

591 

0*38/ 

' 1 89 06 

248 50 

591 

, 0*353 

; 184 19 

247 11 

591 

0*360 

195 42 

244 28 

591 

, 0*394 

i 186 53 

245 16 

591 

! 0*401 

i 177 26 

249 19 

393 

: 0*623 

j 295 33 

; 283 19 

588 

0*531 

1 257 14 

278 42 1 

588 

0*572 

1 255 37 

i 273 37 j 

588 

i 0*591 

I 251 6 

i 275 6 

588 

0*608 

j 249 12 

: 4 ! 

589 

! 0*627 

1 255 3 

j 280 55 

589 

1 0*634 

1 261 3 

: 282 44 

589 

i 0*688 i 

1 259 26 

1 283 30 

589 

1 0*676 

257 31 

i 280 13 

589 

i 0*652 

260 2f 

! 285 38 

589 

; 0*679 

262 22 

287 16 

589 

! 0*693 

264 8 

286 48 

591 

f 0-384 

198 31 

260 5 

591 1 

! 0-395 

199 42 

261 4 j 

591 ! 

0-401 

207 26 

262 7 ! 

591 

0*402 

213 36 

261 10 1 

i 


338 43 
; 343 56 
i 342 40 
i 341 22 
; 342 14 
334 52 

338 19 

343 8 

344 40 

341 39 

339 1 

342 56 

342 45 
341 26 

343 16 
17 3 

47 20 

49 36 
355 41 
353 59 
355 25 
2 10 
359 42 

3 3 

4 12 
4 24 

358 26 
1 8 

344 37 

341 31 

345 27 

342 39 

338 5 1 

340 53 

339 42 

341 48 

340 9 

337 26 , 

338 1 4 

342 17 I 
16 17 

356 52 ! 

351 47 ; 
353 16 i 
355 14 

359 3 : 

0 54 I 

1 40 , 
358 23 i 

3 48 
5 26 

4 58 

338 15 

339 14 

340 17 

339 20 


He6o- 

gra^ic^ 

Latitude. 


-f 4 44 

4- 2 27 

4- 5 31 
4- 1 42 
+ 4 26 
-21 53 
-22 8 

— 23 33 
; -21 20 
! -19 59 

, -20 36 
: -20 41 

! -21 27 

; —21 14 

— 21 30 
-{- 8 28 

: -12 10 

; -12 13 

-16 21 
-I7 50 
-17 7 
-20 37 
— 18 56 
-21 15 
— 17 2 
-18 22 
-18 9 

-19 17 

+ 5 45 
+ 43 I 
+ 4 2 i 
+ 2 13 j 
-19 4 1 

-19 54 ' 
-20 12 ; 
-21 17 
-21 6 ■ 
-18 41 
-18 40 ! 
-20 14 ! 
+ 8 17 j 
-16 35 I 
-16 56 ' 
-17 24 ■ 
-17 41 1 
-18 17 } 
-20 2 
-19 53 
-20 24 
-20 38 
-20 55 
-20 55 
-18 30 
-19 40 
-18 14 
-18 22 


O. 

P. 

Q. 

R. 

S. 
o. 
P* 

q* 

T. 

M. 

N. 


A. 


3 «> a.p t^ppcrcr psfs ^ ^ p g 



MISSES. DB LA MTE^ AHB LOBW'f’S 

Tabli hi. (coRtmmed). 


19. 


20. 


21 

25. 

26. 

30. 


i 5988 

5989 

5990 
; 5991 
' 5992 
i 5993 
: 5994 

5995 

5996 

5997 
; 5998 

5999 
. 6000 
6001 
6002 

6003 

6004 
. 6005 

6006 

6007 

6008 
■ 6009 

6010 
j 6011 
6012 

6013 

6014 

6015 

6016 

6017 

6018 

6019 

6020 
6021 
6022 

6023 

6024 

6025 

6026 

6027 

6028 
6029 


; 229*518 

230- 524 

231- 496 


232*472 

236*476 

237*546 

241*524 


590 

590 

590 

590 

590 

591 

591 

591 

591 

591 

591 

591 

591 

588 

588 

588 

589 
589 
589 
589 
589 

589 
593 

593 

590 

590 

591 
595 
595 

,595 

595 

595 

595 

595 

595 



So. 

Mean Tim© 
<rf Son* 
pieture. 

So. of 
Group in 
til© Eew 
Catalogue. 

Bietamce 

from 

Centre. 

1864. 





1 Aag.lS. 

5974 

224*629 

591 

0*411 


5975 


591 

0*418 


5976 


591 

0*433 


5977 


591 

! 0*422 


1 5978 


1 591 

0*429 


1 5979 


: 591 

i 0*439 ■ 


1 5980 


590 

0*305 


1 5981 


: 590 

0*331 


1 598*2 


590 

0-267 


! 5983 


590 

0*347 


i 5984 


590 

0-357 


1 5985 

i 

: 593 

0*762 

IS. 

i 5986 

' 226*476 

i 590 

0-653 


1 5987 


! 590 

0*661 


Am^b of 
Pt^ition. 


LoBgitode 
from Kode. 


0-679 
0*694 
0*576 
0*602 I 
0*609 ^ 
0*604 i 
0-612 
0-637 
0*655 
0*645 
0-666 
0*755 

0*762 

0-834 

0*846 

0*851 

0*874 

0*882 

0*909 

0*889 

0*895 

0*911 

0*948 

0*957 

0*988 

0-991 

0-962 

0*129 

0-P33 

0*205 

0*131 

0*217 

0*414 
0*355 
; 0*42» 


No spo't visible. 


596 

596 

596 

596 


0*193 

0*185 

0*l67 

0*156 


223 36 

229 26 

226 42 
231 31 
228 8 
234 26 
292 45 

297 46 
335 35 

298 38 
306 35 
309 25 

295 32 

296 8 

297 29 

298 50 
302 12 
308 41 

306 16 
252 11 
262 26 
260 41 
259 57 
258 40 
264 23 

276 10 

275 34 
269 51 
269 9 

271 54 
267 11 

269 42 

270 58 

272 34 

273 31 

273 47 

307 31 

308 28 

296 53 

297 47 
269 28 

79 0 
81 0 

304 15 
311 38 

305 13 
294 40 

290 21 

291 55 


312 8 
324 59 
331 40 
355 24 


fijugitede. 


259 4 

260 30 
264 20 
262 45 

262 45 

263 12 
259 14 
259 5 

261 26 
263 9 

262 44 
298 25 

290 19 

290 29 

289 33 
292 25 

291 36 
291 22 

288 47 

285 31 
288 21 

289 16 

284 49 
287 27 

286 5 

285 21 

286 6 

303 5 

304 48 
298 7 

307 10 

308 7 
306 49 

309 4 

314 36 
313 4 

325 42 
324 34 
332 14 
334 35 
330 9 

243 6 

' 241 .53 

256 3 

254 55 
' 258 18 

■ 273 12 
' 272 47 
. 269 21 


269 48 

266 22 

267 22 

268 46 


337 U 

338 40 
342 30 
340 55 
340 55 


KeMo- 

gra^iml 

Latitifide. 


S|kot. 


~il 17 

-21 14 
-21 15 

-20 57 
-20 25 


341 

22 

-21 

38 

e. 

337 

24 

+ 4 49 

J:* 

337 

15 

+ 5 

20 

G. 

339 36 

+ 4 

5 

H. 

341 

19 

+ 3 

2 

f. 

340 

54 

+ 4 

22 

^ J?* 

16 

35 

+ 8 

5 

1 T. 

342 

17 

+ 4 

48 

1 A. 

342 27 

+ 5 

32 

■ B. 

341 

31 

+ 5 

31 

! c. 

344 

23 

+ 4 

24 

j D. 

343 

34 

+ 3 

36 

1 il. 

343 

20 

+ 4 

9 

i b. 

340 

45 

4* 4 

14 

! c. 

337 

29 

-18 37 

: E. 

340 

19 

-21 

18 

i F. 

341 

14 

-21 

9 

G. 

336 

47 

-20 

10 

t?. 

339 

25 

-19 32 

: i \ 

338 

3 

-20 

50 

g* 

3:17 

19 

; -20 

19 

H. 

338 

4 

' —20 

41 

, h. 

355 

3 

i -17 

42 

M. 

356 

46 

-18 

47 

1 

350 

5 

— 18 

57 

! in. 

359 

8 

-19 

11 


0 

5 

— 18 

58 

0. 

358 

47 

— 20 

39 

i 

1 

2 

: -18 

28 

! P’ 

6 

34 

; -1939 

i 

5 

2 

-19 

28 

: 9* 

17 

40 

-f 7 

14 

; T. 


16 32 
341 4 
343 25 
338 59 
251 56 
250 43 
264 53 
263 45 

267 8 
282 2 
281 37 
278 11 


108 20 

104 54 

105 54 

107 18 


+ 8 10 
5 23 
4- 4 42 

-19 16 

+ 3 35 
+ 27 
+ 3 13 
+ 5 40 
+ 4 3 

+ 3 53 


4 1 
2 58 


B. 

C. 


A. 


+ 5 13 
+ 5 7 
+ 5 39 
+ 7 56 


A. 

B. 

C. 


d 



ml 


cm mms, mimm: 

Table III, (contimed). 


Aug. 30. 6030 

6031 

6032 

6033 

Sept, 1. 6034 

I 6035 

6036 

i 6037 

603S 
3- 6039 

! 6040 
! 6041 

; ! 6042 

I 6043 
[ 6044 
5. ! 6045 
: 6046 

j j 6047 

; I 6048 

; 6049 

15. ‘ €0.50 

I 6051 

i 6052 

I 6053 

! 6054 

6055 
; 6056 

< ! 6057 

' $058 

■ 6059 ; 

17., 60G0 
6o6l 

j 6062 , 

; €063 : 

19. 6064 ; 

6065 

6066 

6067 

20. 6o€8 

I 6069 ; 

; 6070 
: 6071 

21. . 6072 ■ 

; 6073 i 

22. j 6074 ; 

23. : 6075 ' 

24. ! 6076 ^ 

j 6077 , 

27. ; €078 I ; 

! 6079 i 
6080 , 

I €081 
i €082 : 

28. ! 6083 : 5 


Kme ^ 
of Sun- wroapm 
Ptotum the Kew 
Catalogue, 


596 

I 596 

; 597 

j 597 

I 596 

^ 596 

596 

597 
, 597 

j 596 
! 596 

597 
’ 597 
599 

, 599 

: 597 
: 597 
597 
599 
. 599 
; 600 
’ 600 : 

601 : 
601 i 
601 ; 
601 ; 
601 
601 

601 i 

GOl ■ 
601 « ! 
6oi^/ : 

602 , 
602 - 
601,7 
€01,/ 
602 : 
€02 

601a i 

60Ia : 

602 

602 

602 

602 

602 ; 

No spot 
602a i 
€04 ‘ 

603 I 
603 j 

603 ; 

604 j 

604 j 
603 < 

603 ; 

604 ; 


; 264-482 ! 
; 265-490 ; 
266-524 

269-490 ! 


Angle of 
Position. 

Longitude 

I from Kodte. 

EMlo- 

gmphieal 

Longitude. 

Helio- 

^ 26 

263 52 

lol 24 

+ ^ 13 

8 23 

262 46 

101 18 1 

+ 7 43 

135 28 ! 

217 45 

56 17 ! 

—21 3 

134 26 : 

216 46 

55 18 i 

— 22 33 

304 24 

296 40 

107 40 ; 

+ 7 43 

306 29 , 

294 32 

105 32 ' 

+ 76 


+ 7 27 
-22 21 
-22 2 
-f 5 47 
+ 57 
—20 4 

-21 13 

+ 6 59 

+ 7 55 
-19 30 

-20 27 

-20 35 

+ 7 29 
+ 7 56 
+ 54 
+ 6 30 

- 9 39 

- 7 40 

- 8 15 

- 7 28 

- 9 21 
-11 46 

- 10 4 

- 10 26 

— 7 34 

— 8 48 

— 5 10 

— 5 32 
-82 


282 

45 

298 

37 

227 

35 

- 8 

55 

JX . 

' a*'. 

121 

54 

258 

33 

187 

31 

— 5 

20 

= BN 

' 1 22 

9 

256 

18 ' 

185 

16 

- 6 

43 

' b®. 

' 284 

7 

312 

12 : 

227 

58 

- 8 

8 

’ S. 

285 

12 

312 

33 

228 

19 

- 7 

11 

8. 

- 132 

8 

271 

52 

187 

38 

— 5 

18 

T. 

: 130 

7 

270 

21 

1 »6 

7 

— 0 

49 

t. 

; 192 

33 

285 

33 

187 

44 

~ 5 

52 

M. i 

195 

38 

286 

50 

189 

1 

- 6 

4 

in. ! 

' 281 

46 

299 

29 ; 

186 

33 

- 5 

45 

A. ! 

! 2/6 

21 i 

343 

11 

191 

17 , 

- 8 

43 

i A. ! 

1 124 

22 * 

227 

45 ; 

75 

51 

-15 

55 j 

1 B. i 

! 249 

34 i 

303 

48 ' 

119 

50 

- 12 

24 

I A. i 

; 245 

^6 ; 

301 

32 ’ 

117 

34 

-12 

47 

a* j 

• 241 

58 ; 

301 

1 

117 

3 

-13 

14 

‘ a*, i 

i 139 

7 

259 

17 : 

75 

19 

-16 

22 

1 B. 1 

139 

1 

259 

46 : 

75 

48 . 

-15 

59 

; b. ; 

267 

9 ; 

318 

49 ! 

118 

14 , 

-12 

11 

I M. ' 

269 

22 i 

319 

39 ' 

119 

4 : 

-12 

52 

1 ttj. 1 

166 

58 j 

276 

14 1 

i 

75 

39 1 

— 14 

23 

i A. ! 
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IMe. 

3 fo. 

Mea® Tim* 
of Sun- 
piefcure. 

. So. of 
tlroapin 
the Kew 
Catalogue. 

1864 . 




Oct. 24 . 

6142 

296*538 

610 


6143 ( 


610 


6144 1 


610 


6145 1 


610 


i 6146 i 

i 

611 


6147 1 

1 

611 


6148 i 


612 


6149 ! 


612 i 

1 

1 

6150 


613 i 


OH 

TikBiJs HI. (continued). 


28. 


31. 


<>151 

€1o2 

6153 

6154 

6 155 

6156 

6157 

6158 

6159 

6160 

6j6i 

6162 

6163 

6164 

6165 

6166 

6167 

6168 

6169 

6170 


j 300-493 


distance 

from 

Centre, 


303-549 ; 


613 

613 

613 

613 

611 

611 

612 

612 

612 

612 

612 

612 

612 

612 

614 

614 

614 

614 

612 


0-398 

0-421 

0-457 

0-497 

0-505 

0-509 

0-622 

0-629 

0-484 

0-495 

0-505 

0-517 

0-519 

0-497 

0-502 

0-437 

0-440 

0-402 j 

0-393 I 

0-423 1 
0-389 i 
0-436 I 
0-388 ; 
0-822 ! 
0-854 1 

0-841 ' 

0-867 i 
0-947 ; 


Angle of Longitude 
Position. from 2Code. 


239 10 

264 36 

261 7 

265 10 

142 20 

143 5 
137 25 
136 39 

85 48 

88 39 

85 23 
87 34 

89 22 

264 17 

265 47 

258 24 
249 29 
253 7 

247 29 
230 47 
251 57 
249 14 
249 26 

109 22 
108 30 
109 26 i 
107 31 I 
281 35 


I Nov. 3 . 


4. 


6172 

6173 

6174 
61; 
6176 
617: 
6178 

1 6179 
6180 
6181 
6182 

6183 

6184 

6185 

6186 

6187 

6188 

6189 

6190 
€191 
6392 

6193 

6194 

619s 

6196 

6197 


^OCCLXX 


, 

; 614 

! 0-254 

102 37 

1 

1 614 

! 0-267 

: 104 23 


’ 614 

: 0-289 

j 106 42 



i 614 

i 0-302 

i 107 43 



1 614 

i 0-307 

1 106 0 



614 

i 0-341 

i 106 42 



614 

! 0-357 

108 26 



! 614 

' 0-374 

, 107 6 



1 614 

; 0-365 

107 22 



i 614 

‘ 0-383 

1 09 55 



1 615 

■ 0-963 

106 55 

i 

1 615 

1 0-965 

107 46 

1 

: 616 

1 0-989 

104 8 

j 306-465 

1 614 

* 0-441 

301 10 

( 

614 

. 0*396 

299 55 

1 

j 

614 

i 0-354 ; 

303 23 


i 614 

1 0-337 ' 

306 0 

I 

615 

0-571 

104 33 

! 

615 

0-579 : 

105 9 

' 

615 

0-587 ! 

105 53 

} 

615 

0-602 

104 4 


616 

0-846 i 

103 20 

j 

616 

0-857 ■ 

104 50 

1 

616 

0-855 ■ 

104 43 


616 

0*888 : 

105 22 

1 

616 

0-895 1 

106 23 ■ 

j 307*500 

614 

0-643 j 

299 23 

1 

614 

0-659 i 

300 37 


342 2 
339 31 
338 52 
335 7 

290 43 

288 29 

278 27 

277 2 

287 30 

288 49 

289 49 

285 11 
283 43 
346 15 
346 08 
337 46 
336 5 

333 17 

335 59 

335 46 

334 45 

333 49 

334 55 
261 21 
264 58 
2C2 51 

266 7 

17 14 
311 12 
310 14 
309 16 
307 26 
307 4 
306 0 

304 23 

303 7 

304 23 

303 6 

246 48 


Heltp. 

graphical 

Longitude. 

Helio- 
^aphieal 
JUdafcude. j 

134 25 

~I0 52 

131 54 

~ 9 27 

131 IS 

-11 3 

127 30 

-12 47 

83 6 

—16 57 

80 52 

-16 37 

70 50 

-17 30 

69 25 

-17 15 

79 53 

+ 8 17 

81 12 

-f 8 29 

82 12 

+ 9 51 

77 34 

4- 7 24 

76 6 

+ 62 

82 31 

-14 10 

83 14 

-15 8 

74 2 

-13 57 

72 21 

-12 48 

69 33 

-13 12 

72 15 j 

-16 17 

72 2 t 

-16 51 

71 1 

— 17 21 

70 5 

-18 48 

71 11 

-17 35 

357 37 

4- 4 17 

1 14 

4- 3 43 

359 7 

4- 3 38 

2 23 

— 1 31 

70 9 

~16 38 

4 7 

4- 3 29 

3 9 

4- 2 49 

2 11 

4- 0 57 




A. 

B. 
a. 
fa. 

C. 
e. 

D. 

d. 

E. 

F. 

O. 

M. 

m. 

a j 

T. j 

s. I 

t. i 

P. ! 

p- : 

Q. 

I • 

p. ! 

r». : 



248 13 

. 286 57 

4- 3 38 

1 t:’ 

223 56 

: 262 40 

4- 6 19 

H. 

6 36 

I 3 58 

4- 3 49 

M. 

4 14 

! 1 36 

4- 4 37 


0 24 

i 357 46 

4- 4 49 

A. 

358 38 

1 356 0 

4-2 8 

a. 

287 37 

i 284 59 

-f 4 17 

B. 1 

287 57 

285 19 

4- 4 56 

b. 1 

288 22 

285 44 

4- 3 55 

C- ; 

286 24 

1 283 46 

+ 4 33 

e. i 

267 12 

264 34 

4- 5 15 

D. 1 

268 48 

266 10 

4-6 1 

E. i 

265 35 

262 57 

-i- 6 11 

d. 1 

263 50 

261 12 

4-4 9 

e. ' 

267 35 

264 57 

4- 5 58 

e». 1 

21 13 

3 35 

4- 3 36 

A. 

20 13 

2 55 

4- 2 29 

B. ; 


3 s 



47 « 


messes, de la ect, sTEWAsr. AS» imwTB Mimmmsm 


Tasim hi. (cMitittued). 


1864 

Nov, ^ 


a Timej 

Uo. I of Sun- 
pietupe. 


JTo. of 
Group in 
the Kew 
Catalogue. 


14 . 


18. 


6198 ! 3©7*5O0 
€199 I 
6^90 1 
6f©l 1 
6f0f ! 

€203 i 
6204 ; 

$205 ! 

€206 ‘ 

6207 ; 

6208 i 

6209 I 

6210 ; 

62H ; 317*476 ! 

€212 
6213 


6214 
1 6215 

j 6216 

. 6217 
6218 

6219 

6220 
6221 
€222 
6223 
€224 

6225 

6226 

6227 


321*496 


325*462 


614 

614 

615 
615 
615 
615 

615 

616 
616 
616 
616 
616 
616 
616 

617 

618 
618 
618 
618 
618 
6 19 

619 

620 

620 
618 
Gl8 
618 

619 

620 

621 


Piatance 
from . 
Cmiaw. 


0-667 

0*695 

0-387 

0*389 

0-405 

0-419 

0*424 

0-682 

0-661 

0*699 

0*719 

0-744 

0-763 

0-994 

0-224 

0*897 

0-221 

0-239 

0-228 

0-244 

0*292 

0*298 

0*677 

0-713 

0-824 

0-801 

0-799 

0*304 

0-337 

0-417 


of 

Position. 


29. 


299 45 
302 6 
101 7 

101 17 
98 41 
98 42 
97 28 

102 36 
102 0 
104 50 
104 22 

103 59 

104 23 
287 46 


Pongitado 
from Node. 


19 56 
16 20 

304 44 

303 46 

304 44 

301 1 

301 43 
284 48 
283 53 
281 20 
279 23 
278 55 
277 48 

61 53 


6228 


621 

0*395 

6229 


621 

0-359 

6230 


621 

0-328 

62-31 


621 

0*312 

6232 

328*514 

621 

0-872 

6233 


621 

0-865 

6234 


621 

0-849 

1 6235 


! 621 

0-826 

t 6236 

622 

0-482 

i 6237 

i 622 

0*495 

j 6238 

’ 622 

0*505 

; 6239 

j 622 

0-571 

i 6240 

1 €22 

0*536 

! 6241 

; 622 

0-584 

6242 

! ; 623 

0*789 

6243 

i ' 623 

i 0*805 

6244 

! 623 

{ 0-806 

6245 

! ' 623 

1 0*794 

6246 

1 ' 624 

{ 0*853 

6247 

i : 624 

0*861 

. 1 6248 

332-528 

i 622 

0-502 

6249 

i ! 622 

0*487 

6250 

; «’.22 

0*489 

6251 

( ; 622 

0*453 

* 6252 

1 : 622 

0-414 

1 €253 

1 1 622 

0*396 


Helio- 

grapbi^ 

I^ngitud®. 


Helio- 

grapbioal 

Idititude. 


222 7 

343 35 

123 8 

284 7 

201 51 

343 27 

199 23 

342 46 

194 32 

340 18 

193 18 

340 55 

172 1 

334 26 

171 42 

335 8 

86 46 

300 46 

91 1 

296 22 

274 44 

38 41 

273 6 

40 33 

271 3 

40 6 

3.58 43 

31 55 

339 1 

350 48 1 

247 31 

i 6 57 ! 

246 30 

j 4 21 i 

239 28 

j 4 12 I 

j 242 19 

1 6 38 1 

I 238 16 

j 358 32 i 

1 269 35 

1 43 0 j 

i 2G7 33 

i 46 28 1 

1 268 20 

i 48 30 1 

j 269 50 

1 48 13 i 

81 33 

; 317 47 1 

1 84 24 

; 321 40 

i 86 22 

i 323 46 

! 87 32 

1 318 37 

79 42 

j 317 54 

80 46 

1 317 13 

89 1 

300 12 

90 4 

; 299 30 

91 4 

j 298 48 

89 39 

1 298 57 


94 7 

95 19 

305 13 
311 21 
309 24 
318 27 
324 47 
322 2 


292 3 

288 42 
23 39 
22 54 
18 2 
19 52 
21 41 
15 54 


2 38 

359 2 

297 26 
286 28 
287 26 

283 43 

284 25 

267 30 
266 35 
264 2 

262 5 
261 37 
260 30 

263 5 
184 47 

125 19 
127 37 

126 56 

124 28 

125 5 

118 36 

119 18 

84 56 
80 32 

125 11 

127 3 

126 36 
118 25 

78 43 
94 52 

92 16 

92 7 
94 33 

86 27 

87 37 

91 5 

93 7 

92 50 

2 24 
6 17 
8 23 

3 14 
2 31 

I 50 

344 49 
344 7 

343 25 
343 34 
336 40 
333 19 

II 20 
10 35 

5 43 
7 33 
9 22 
3 35 


4 17 

2 29 

3 46 


. 42 
5 
5 

20 

55 

S2 

46 

37 

4 

33 

9 

9 


Sffofc. 


4 

3 

4 

4 
7 
6 

5 

6 

3 

5 

6 

9 

-10 33 
-11 12 
-12 31 
— 10 22 
-10 23 
— 13 6 

-14 13 
^.l2 20 
+ 9 32 
-10 12 
-11 17 

-11 37 

-14 38 
-f 16 0 

-14 56 
-12 36 

— 11 31 

-11 49 

— 12 21 

-10 36 
_ll 45 
-11 58 
-11 6 
4-14 9 

+ 12 22 
+ 16 51 
+ 11 58 
+ 12 14 
+ 12 34 
+ 13 4 

+ 11 43 
+ 12 38 

+ 12 57 

+ 9 51 
+ 11 41 
+ 9 33 
+ 9 39 
+ 10 45 
+ 12 43 
+ 14 15 
+ 12 38 


su 

b. 

F* 

6 

G. 

P. 

M. 

i», 

N. 

D. 

O. 
o. 

A. 
a. 
a**, 

A* 

B. 

a 

D. 


ri. 

B. 

b. 

M. 

N. 

D. 

E. 

d. 

e. 

6 

A. 

C. 

D. 


E 

F 

G 

I 

S. 

s. 

A 

B 

C 


or » 
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Taulb III. ((XJDtiniied}. 


18M. 

No^. f9. 


IMjeaQ Kmel 
<rSmi- 

piefcure. 


3B2'528 


Dec, 1 , 


334*454 


m$4 

6255 

6256 

6257 

6258 

6259 

6260 
I 6261 
1 6262 
: 6263 
I 6264 
i 6265 

6266 

6267 

G2iiS 
62(59 
€270 

6271 

6272 

6273 ! 

6274 i 

6275 i 

6276 : 

6277 I 

6278 j 

6279 I 

6280 i 

6281 ! 

6282 ; 

6283 ? 

€284 ; 

€285 ! 

6286 j 

6287 I 

6288 I 

6289 i 335*504 

6290 

6291 ! 

6292 

6293 ; 

6294 i 

6295 . 

6296 : i 

6297 , 

6298 ; , 

6299 < 

6300 ' j 

6301 ! 

6302 I ! 

6303 

6304 

6305 

6306 

6307 

6308 

6309 


Ho. of 
Grottp in 
Ote Kew 
Catalogue. 


from 

CSentre. 


338*468 


622 
622 
I 622 
I 623 
i 623 
; 623 

I 624 

f 624 

i 624 
■ 624 

624 

' 625 

625 

625 

626 
622 

i 622 

I 622 

I 622 
622 
622 
622 
622 

622 
622 

623 

623 

624 
624 

624 

624 

624 

625 

625 

626 
622 
622 
622 
622 
622 
622 

622 I 

623 ; 

623 i 

624 ; 

624 ' 

624 • 

624 ! 

625 I 

625 I 

626 I 

623 I 

624 I 
624 ! 

624 I 

625 


0*409 
0*428 
I 0*387 
I 0*247 
i 0*244 
1 0*259 
: 0*192 
; 0*216 
I 0*215 
! 0*229 
; 0*238 
^ 0*933 

j 0*928 

! 0*944 
; 0-953 
: 0*802 
I 0*811 
, 0*826 
; 0*833 
' 0*845 
j 0*714 
i 0*756 
I 0*744 
i 0-779 
I 0*783 
0*506 
I 0*517 
j 0*421 
i 0*426 
I 0*444 
i 0*439 
I 0*449 
; 0*683 
I 0*681 i 
i 0*71 1 
! 0*867 ' 
0*911 i 
0*888 ' 
0*922 
0*936 , 

0*940 
0*948 
0*704 
0*698 . 
0-633 ‘ 

0*616 
0*595 

0*588 

0*487 

0*491 

0*502 - 

0*984 i 
0*979 : 
0*972 ; 
0*966 I 
0*287 1 


Angie of Longitude 
Position. fromHode. 


320 3^ 
319 13 
319 10 

j 2 18 

i 5 48 
‘ 6 28 
i 21 9 

i 25 43 

; 26 28 

1 35 58 

' 37 40 

: 89 29 

! 93 20 

! 94 4 

: 1 oG 55 
j 301 16 
; 300 26 

I 298 55 
! 299 44 

i 298 16 

301 2 

302 15 
I 302 42 

304 6 

305 50 

308 11 

309 44 
313 13 

310 7 

311 20 

308 1 

306 5 
89 49 
89 3 

108 26 

303 15 ■ 

299 18 j 

301 52 ! 

298 0 ! 

302 14 

297 53 ■ 

297 59 : 

304 29 , 

305 44 ' 

304 32 i 

305 55 ; 

304 25 
301 55 

84 47 

85 13 

109 0 
296 12 

294 59 

295 37* 

294 6 

321 31 


15 45 
14 38 
12 32 
357 10 
356 57 
356 19 
349 58 
348 51 
346 13 

346 32 

347 58 

285 22 

286 45 

285 6 

284 30 

47 5 

43 48 
47 53 
45 1 

43 22 
41 54 
39 54 
45 55 

44 41 
44 12 
24 5 
23 44 

15 10 

16 6 
12 57 

14 57 

15 16 
314 10 
313 29 
312 49 

60 34 

57 45 
59 6 j 

54 35 . 

57 41 : 

55 57 1 

59 9 
37 so i 
39 13 1 
26 55 , 

30 45 ‘ 

29 57 j 
SI 10 I 

328 43 j 
327 16 I 
327 53 I 
81 14 i 

71 41 ! 

73 28 i 

72 9 

11 17 


Halio- I BCdio- 
graphii^ | graphicai 
longitude. Latitude. 


! 


3 26 

2 19 

0 13 
344 51 
343 38 
I 344 0 

I 337 39 

' 336 32 

I 333 54 
: 334 13 

! 335 39 

I 273 3 
' 274 26 
I 272 47 

j 272 II 
I 7 28 

4 11 
j 8 16 
I 5 24 
I 3 45 

I 2 17 
! 0 17 

j 6 18 

5 4 
I 4 35 

i 344 28 
j 344 7 

' 335 33 

j 336 29 
333 20 
335 20 
335 39 
274 33 
273 52 

273 12 

6 3 

3 14 

4 35 

0 4 

3 10 I 

1 26 ! 

4 38 ; 

343 19 i 

344 42 ! 

332 24 I 
336 14 j 

335 26 I 

336 39 I 

274 12 i 

272 45 ! 

273 22 j 

344 40 I 

335 7 

336 54 
335 35 

274 43 


3s2 


+ 12 22 
+ 16 46 
+ 14 8 

+ 11 5 
+12 12 
+ 23 48 
+ 9 49 
+ 11 24 
+ 11 3 

+ 10 42 
+ 12 35 
+ 7 22 
+ 8 38 

+ 7 17 
— 4 49 
+ 11 58 
+ 14 41 
+ 12 51 
+ 10 24 
+ 16 57 
+ 11 10 
+ 11 25 
+ 11 26 
+ 12 38 
+ 11 18 
+ 12 20 
+ 11 13 ; 
+ 10 27 
I +11 22 
I +12 13 
1 +32 59 
+ 10 2 
+ 7 S6 
+ 8 42 
- 5 28 
+ 14 49 
+ 15 15 
+ 12 26 

+ 12 27 
+ 11 1 
+ 11 18 
+ 12 1 
+ 11 52 
d-13 14 
+ 9 36 
+ 10 19 
+ 11 20 
+ 11 51 
+ 86 
+ 8 57 

-53 
+ 12 19 

i-10 18 

+ 12 57 

+ 11 d6 
+ 8% 


^et. 


B . 

d . 

di 

M, 

K. 


T. 

t. 

q. 

Q. 

K. 

r. 

P. 

S. 

8 . 

T. 

t. 

9* 


P* 

P'* 

A. 

A®. 

B. 

b. 

C. 

c. 

d. 

M. 

N. i 

O. i 

B-' i 

a 


d. 

E. 


T. 

t. 

X. 

X. 

y* 

A. 

B. 

C. 

b. 

D. 



4ti 


DB lA BOB, SSEWAIO:, ABU iOBWT’S BBSEABCKBS 
Tablb m. (continued). 


1864. 

0ee. 5. 


>Mm& Timel 
of Sttn- 
pactore. 




of 

Group in 
the Kew 

Catalogue. 


338*468 


341-584 


19. 


SO. 


€310 
6311 

6315 
€313 ti 

€314 1 342-608 

€315 1 

6316 j 

6317 . i 352-504 

6318 1. 

6319 i 

6320 

6321 

6322 

6323 

6324 ; 353*500 

6325 
€326 

6327 

6328 

6329 

6330 

6331 

6332 

6333 

6334 

6335 

6336 

6337 

6338 
9.! 6339 

1 6340 

J3,i 6341 22-514 

! 6342 i 

! 6343 i 

I 6344 ; 

1 6345 ! 

I 6346 I 
j 6347 
: 6348 

i 6349 
I 6350 
, €351 

6352 

6353 

6354 

6355 

6356 

6357 

6358 

6359 

6360 

6361 

Feb. 2. 6362 

6363 
* 6364 
1 6365 


I86r>. 

Jan. 4. 


7-1 


3*535 


6-602 


8-479 


BistaiK® 

from 

Centre. 


32*532 


627 

627 

627 

627 
627a 
627a 

628 
€29 
629 
629 
€29 
629 
629 
€29 
629 
629 
629 
629 
629 

629 

630 

631 

632 

633 
633 
633 
633 

633 

634 

633 

634 
637 
637 
637 

637 

638 
638 
638 
638 

638 

639 
639 

639 

640 
640 

640 

641 

641 

642 
642 

642 

643 
€43 
643a 
645 
€45 


Angle of 
Position. 


0*712 

0-723 

0-246 

0-249 

0*417 

0-412 

0-921 

0-879 

0 - 8.')4 

0-860 

0-799 

0-814 

0-833 

0-798 

0-954 

0-955 

0-936 

0-928 

0-922 

0-926 

0-846 

0-987 

0-934 

0*412 
0*476 
0-483 
0*508 
I 0-424 
0-759 
! 0-744 
i 0-429 
I 0-864 
0-853 
I 0-769 
I 0-778 
I 0-308 
i 0-292 
0-281 
0-239 
0-224 
0-149 
0-202 
0-187 
0*185 
0*180 
0*172 
0*607 
0*611 
0*695 
0-784 
0-806 
0-946 
0*988 
0*743 
0-566 
[ 0*561 


liongitucle 
from Node. 


114 42 
113 8 

161 32 

161 12 

279 22 

278 34 
113 13 
273 48 

267 59 

268 9 

269 18 

268 29 

267 54 

269 8 
260 16 

269 3 

270 32 

267 14 

268 23 

271 10 
76 11 
83 24 

266 49 , 

60 47 I 

61 36 ! 

61 0 

62 25 
283 21 

99 20 

276 53 
115 24 
239 50 
238 17 
238 56 
237 11 
249 27 
244 43 
i 240 J6 

242 1 

243 53 
182 16 
165 54 
164 26 
351 30 

2 2 
4 9 

82 44 

83 52 

103 8 

104 26 

105 15 
78 0 

274 9 
259 45 
214 54 
210 34 


HeHp- 

graphiisd 

Longitude. 


311 41 
310 36 
355 38 
354 13 
23 30 
22 53 
300 48 
66 51 
68 10 
66 12 
69 1 

69 25 

70 12 
70 55 

81 15 
83 45 

82 50 

82 13 
79 51 

83 59 
283 14 
295 53 
101 15 

8 57 
6 29 

3 35 
0 9 
50 38 
346 28 
82 55 

12 49 

104 58 

105 43 

95 6 

96 13 

65 1 

58 8 

62 48 

63 24 
57 1 
49 54 

45 2 

46 11 

48 6 

46 5 

46 55 
11 53 
11 21 

6 46 
1 13 
0 1 
339 41 
124 22 
107 53 
84 14 
82 59 


215 7 

213 58 

214 52 
213 27 
268 13 
227 36 
145 31 

131 11 

132 30 

130 32 

133 21 

133 45 

134 32 

135 15 

131 28 
133 58 

133 3 I 

1 32 26 I 
130 4 I 

134 12 
333 27 

347 6 
298 12 
205 54 
202 26 

200 32 

197 6 

204 10 
140 0 

209 45 
139 39 

32 43 

33 28 

22 51 

23 58 
352 46 
345 53 

350 33 

351 9 
344 46 
337 39 

332 47 

333 56 
335 51 

333 50 

334 40 

299 38 
299 6 

294 31 
288 58 
287 46 
267 26 
270 1 

253 32 
229 53 
228 38 


-11 45 

- 12 7 
-11 30 
-11 32 

- 4 47 

- 3 59 
-36 

- 7 38 


5 

5 

4 

6 
6 
6 

5 
5 
4 


A. 


A. 


34 

42 
3 

43 
5 

31 
40 
50 
38 
6 28 

— 4 56 
_ 4 28 
+ 18 15 

+ 16 1 

- 2 21 

+ 11 34 
+ 12 55 
+ 12 14 
+ 13 1 

+ 10 44 

— 12 24 

+ 10 4 

-12 43 
-21 27 

— 22 49 

— 18 IG 
-19 30 

— 3 34 

— 4 36 

— 4 23 

— 5 1 

— 5 12 

— 6 35 

— 7 57 

— 7 38 

+ 10 48 
+ 9 25 
+ 11 5 

+ 2 51 
+ 2 42 
-11 18 
-13 4 
-14 23 
+ 6 17 
+ 6 12 
+ 2 27 
-25 10 
-24 55 


A. 

B. 
€. 
D. 


A. 

B. 


d. 

M. 

N. 

A. 


il. 

M, 

N. 
jsr'. 
K«. 

P. 

Q- 

P- 

9* 

A. 

B. 

C. 


M. 
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Table III. (continued). 



M&. 

Mean Tim. 
of Snn- 
piebttM. 

Ifo.of 

<3-mup in 

the Kew 
Catalogue 

iMistaitce 

&om 

Centre. 

Angle of 
Position. 

Ixjogitode 
ft-om 2fode. 

HeEo- 

graphi^l 

I^ngitttdB. 

Heiio- 

gi»phieai 

Latitude. 

Spot. 

im 










Feb. t. 

6366 

32*532 

645 

0-498 

21! 36 

79 14 

224 53 

-2I 50 

D. 


6367 


645 

0*536 

205 24 

80 12 

225 52 

-23 44 

E. 


6368 


645 

0-540 

203 21 

74 45 

220 24 

-24 32 

b. 


636$ 


645 

0-511 

202 46 

75 28 

221 7 

-25 30 



637it 


645 

0-482 

207 18 

73 11 

218 50 

-25 48 

d. 


6371 


645 

0-474 

! 202 23 

74 22 

220 1 

-23 44 



6372 


644 

0-164 

: 271 1 

66 58 

212 37 

+ 2 56 

1 


6373 


644 

0-162 

' 269 5 

66 16 

211 55 

-j- 3 33 


1 

1 

6374 


646 

0-402 

. IG2 48 

55 16 

201 55 

— 32 91 

G i 

1 

6375 


646 

0-395 

159 29 

53 31 

199 10 

! -21 52 


9. 

6376 

39*504 

644 

0*907 

1 271 34 

165 57 

212 42 

! -f- 3 19 

M. 

1 

6377 


644 

! 0-885 

273 10 

165 36 

212 

i + 4 7 


i 

6378 


647a 

; 0-282 

6 29 

63 6 

109 51 

1 +16 47 

P. 

1 

6379 


648 

1 0-3(>8 

34 23 

52 15 

99 0 

! +15 28 

R. 


6380 


648 

1 0-375 

! 37 56 

50 29 

97 14 

1 +17 37 

r. 

{ 

6381 


649 

I 0-264 

' 141 11 

52 38 

99 23 

i -11 57 

S. ‘ 

1 

6382 


! 649 

* 0-265 

139 54 

51 18 

98 3 

1 -12 44 

T. 1 


6383 


1 649 

! 0-272 

1 135 39 

51 57 

98 42 

-12 41 

s. i 

1 

6384 


1 €49 

1 0-287 

; 132 20 

49 3 

95 48 

-10 15 

t. 1 

i 

6385 . 

! 45-605 

} 647 

! 0-436 

! 287 14 

93 49 

54 2 

-1-14 41 

A. I 

i 

6386 ; 

i 647 

: u-459 

: 285 51 

97 39 

57 52 

+ 15 24 

a. 1 

j 

6387 1 

647 

f 0-491 

i 283 4 ! 

101 10 

61 23 

1 +16 25 

B. 

1 

6388 ! 

! 647 

0*512 

1 283 4 i 

104 8 

64 21 

+ 13 17 

b, ^ 


6389 j 

j 649 

i 0-398 

: 218 29 ! 

89 40 

49 53 

-13 5 

C. ! 


6390 i 

649 

1 0-382 

; 212 34 i 

90 5 

50 18 

-14 41 

c. 

i 

6391 j 

649 

j 0*428 

' 217 3 , 

87 14 

47 27 

— 12 20 

d. 

! 17. 

6392 

47-514 

i 647 

i 0-902 

264 29 j 

135 45 

68 53 

i +13 22 i 

M. : 

' 

6393 ; 

1 649 

; 0*865 

; 231 38 ! 

130 19 

63 27 

1 -15 3 ^ 

A. 

1 

6394 ' 

! 649 

i 0*863 

230 18 S 

129 47 

62 55 

: -15 27 ^ 

a. 

j 25. 

6395 

.55 -4 34 

1 650 

i 0*908 

236 30 i 

144 33 

325 21 

1-97 

A. 


6396 

: 651 

! 0*264 

' 249 59 ] 

97 1 1 I 

277 59 

j + 3 49 ] 

B. 

28. 

6397 

58*507 

65 If/ 

i 0*811 

■ 243 19 1 

138 5 1 

275 18 

+ 0 28 

i E 


6398 


65 lo 

0*822 

244 59 i 

140 31 1 

277 44 

; - 3 43 

p. 


6399 


65 If/ 

0-846 

' 245 31 ! 

141 19 ! 

278 32 

1 - 7 25 

A. 


6400 


65 If/ 

0*854 

247 54 1 

142 7 ! 

279 20 

i - 5 17 1 

a. 


6401 


652 

0*5b3 

: 277 29 i 

120 46 i 

257 59 1 

+ 14 22 i 

M. 


6402 


652 

0*575 

i 276 46 j 

121 16 1 

258 29 ; 

+ 13 53 j 

m. 


6403 


652 

0*508 

283 0 j 

115 7 ; 

252 20 i 

+ 16 52 ^ 

N. • 


6404 


652 

0*514 

■ 284 50 I 

114 13 1 

251 26 ; 

+ 16 9 1 

n. 


6405 


653 

i 0*887 

; 52 35 1 

26 55 i 

164 8 ! 

+ 13 42 

0. 


6406 


653 

0*9o6 

51 58 j 

24 28 j 

161 51 ; 

+ 12 57 

0. 

Mar. 1 . 

6407 

59*546 

651f/ 

0**l00 

! 243 33 1 

157 19 

279 47 1 

- 3 53 

M. I 


6408 


65 If/ 

0*889 

' 244 27 i 

155 19 

277 47 i 

- 4 56 

«i. i 


6409 


652 

0*754 

i 268 29 i 

133 23 [ 

255 51 i 

+ 13 30 

N. • 


6410 


652 

0-749 

i 269 34 j 

133 48 i 

256 16 1 

+ 13 54 

u. 



6411 


652 

0*673 

. 271 56 j 

131 19 

252 47 ! 

+ 13 39 

0. 



6412 ! 


652 

0-670 

1 271 37 

133 57 

256 25 

+ 14 24 

0. 



6413 


653 

0*871 

' 55 48 

42 54 

165 22 

+ 12 26 

P. 



6414 


653 

0*904 

54 0 

40 53 

163 21 

+ 13 11 

p. 


3. 

6415 

61*616 

652 

0*972 

259 45 

161 16 

254 22 

+ 12 3 

A. 



6416 


652 

0*914 

262 19 

162 52 

255 58 

+ 13 26 

a. 



6417 


653 

0*508 

43 3 

61 29 

154 35 

+ 12 46 

M. 



6418 


€53 

0*519 

43 43 

60 50 

153 56 

+ 12 54 + 

HI. 



^419 


653 

0*522 

45 9 

61 46 

154 52 

+ 15 13 

N. 



6420 


653 

0*597 

46 27 

53 14 

146 20 

+ 16 46 

Q. 


8. 

6421 

66*465 

653 

0*624 

265 53 

133 17 

157 37 

+ 12 ft 

s. 
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MBSSBS, BE BA- MUM, AHB BOEW% Mmsmmm- 


^ TABia HI. (contiatied). 


Data 

TSa . . 

of Sun- 
pietore. 

Ko. of 
G-roap ia 
tlie Kew 
[^talogae. 

Di^nce 

from 

Cejitre. 

Angle of 
Position. 

Xongitud© 
from Kode. 

Mio- 

gmphi^ 

lijagitade. 

grapbioal 

Latitade. 

Spot. 

1M5. 
Mar. 8. 

6422 

66*465 

653 

0%22 

26^ 42 

I.3I 31 

15^ 20 

4.1I 52 

1 


6423 


654 

0-417 1 

319 34 

97 9 

121 29 

-f22 64 

T. 

9. 

6424 

67*450 

653 

0-788 i 

258 21 

146 3 

156 0 

4*12 27 

A, 


6425 

653 

0*785 ■ 

257 17 

147 47 

137 43 

4-12 2 

a. 


6426 


654 

0-517 ; 

289 12 

1 15 58 

125 53 


B. 


6427 


654 

0-489 i 

287 35 

116 40 

126 37 

4-20 38 

b. 


6428 


654 

0-492 

287 59 

116 41 

126 38 

4-20 47 

b^ 


6429 


655 

0-467 

59 25 

68 5 

78 2 

4- 7 16 

C. 


€430 

67*479 

653 

0-791 

259 3 

146 18 

155 38 i 

4-12 29 

A. 


6431 

653 

0-789 

256 55 

148 9 

157 29 I 

4-12 16 

a. 


6432 


654 

0-519 

288 42 

116 48 

126 8 i 

4-18 62 

B, 


6433 


654 

0-492 

288 16 

117 20 

126 40 1 

4-20 41 

b. 


6434 


654 

0-495 

287 30 

117 19 

126 39 

-f20 53 

b\ 


6435 


655ff 

0*464 

59 11 

68 27 

77 47 ; 

-f 7 14 

C. 

13. 

6436 

71*444 ; 

655 

0-246 : 

309 24 

104 20 

58 2 1 

4-13 22 

A. 

6437 i 

i 

655 

0-253 

317 27 

101 21 

55 3 1 

4-14 56 

B. 

I 

6438 

j 

655 

0-255 

324 38 

99 47 

53 29 i 

4-13 21 

C. 


6439 

j 

655 

0-261 

339 41 

97 34 

51 18 ; 

-f 15 1 

a. 


6440 

i 

655 

0-264 

342 46 

95 7 

48 21 s 

4-16 38 

b. 

i 

6441 


656 

0-638 

254 53 

135 8 

88 22 1 

+ 7 27 

D. 

! 

6442 

i 

656 

0*645 

252 4 

135 35 

89 17 1 

4-6 2 

c. 


6443 


656 

0*657 

252 34 

136 59 

90 41 ; 

4- 7 42 

d. 


6444 


657 

0-299 

250 13 

117 39 

71 21 : 

4. 1 16 

1 \ 


6445 


657 

0-338 

247 11 

115 22 

69 4 

4- 2 21 

P- ! 




657 

0-272 

242 22 

113 18 

67 0 

— 0 33 

M. j 


6447 


657 

0-211 

245 47 

HO 43 

64 25 , 

— 1 13 

m. ' 


6448 


657 

0-198 

241 41 

1 09 23 

63 5 

4- 1 11 

Hi®. ! 

1 17. 

6449 

75*630 

656 

0-933 

248 8 1 

193 40 j 

88 0 1 

4. 7 44 

A. j 

6450 

656 

0-9i>7 

247 41 

194 50 ! 

89 10 i 

4-74 

a. 1 

1 

6451 


655 

0-744 

259 46 

162 46 

57 6 ; 

*414 13 

B, ! 

i 

6452 

t 

655 

0-740 

258 16 

158 26 

52 46 ; 

+ 14 3 

l>. : 

1 

6453 

1 

655 

0-662 

259 36 

161 8 

55 28 i 

+ 13 39 

c. 1 


6454 


655 

0-625 

260 9 

160 28 

54 48 ; 

+ 15 26 

c. 

; 20. 

6455 

78-490 1 

655 

0-894 

1 253 38 

203 45 

57 30 * 

+ 14 49 

A. 

1 

6456 

635 

0-886 i 

i 254 29 

202 8 

55 53 . 

+ 13 12 

a. 


6457 

78-510. 

655 

0-897 

253 4 

204 20 

57 48 , 

+ 14 43 

A. 


6458 


655 

0*^90 

254 37 

202 14 

55 42 ' 

+ 13 1 / 

a. 

‘ 21. 

€459 

79-486 

655 

0*972 

251 30 

218 11 

57 49 

+ 14 4 

iVl. 


6460 

79-636 

655 

0-9»0 

250 56 

220 22 

57 52 j 

+ 14 0 

M. 

: 22. 

6461 

80-493 

658 

0*371 

39 25 

88 7 

273 28 ; 

+ 10 22 

A. 


6462 

658 

0-370 

43 58 

86 19 

271 40 i 

+ 11 13 

B. 


6463 


1 658 

1 0*393 

40 34 

86 59 

272 20 t 

+ 12 30 

c. 


6464 


1 658 

0-387 

41 23 

88 27 

273 48 : 

+ 11 53 

a. 


6465 


1 658 

0-404 

45 0 

89 42 

275 3 1 

+ 9 57 

a®. 


! 6466 


* 659 

0*555 

62 33 

74 52 

260 13 i 

+ 3 48 

D. i 


i 6467 


i 659 

0-560 

63 2 

72 32 

257 53 : 

+ 3 38 

E. i 


i 6468 


! 659 

0-672 

65 8 

72 47 

258 8 1 

+ 3 42 

F. 1 


i 6469 


i 659 

0*675 

65 25 

66 7 

251 28 : 

: + 4 28 

b. j 


} 6470 


j 659 

0-679 

66 58 

67 48 

253 9 

1 + 3 19 

1 


! 6471 


i 659 

0-748 

66 34 

66 39 

252 0 

I + 2 8 

d. j 


i 6472 

i 

659 

0-750 

67 44 

60 7 

245 28 

! + 2 21 

e. 


1 6473 

1 

659 

0*772 

64 47 

59 38 

244 69 

+ 25 

i'. 

G, 

, « 

6474 


659 

0*783 

63 31 

61 15 

246 36 

+ 2 68 


1 6475 


659 

0*781 

65 48 

62 3 

247 24 

+ 2 13 



1 6476 


660 

0*733 

58 3 

57 18 

242 39 

+ 10 12 

M. 


1 6477 


660 

0-762 

58 32 

58 48 

244 9 

+ 10 29 

m. 



Etete. 

No. 

Mma Tim 
of Btm- 
piotere. 

^ Ho, of 
C:wnp in 
fee Mew 
Catalogue. 

18il5. 




Mar. 22. 

6478 

80-493 

660 


6479 


660 


6480 


661 


6481 


661 


6482 


661 


6483 


661 

j 

6484 


661 


6485 


661 

23. 

I 6486 

81*479 

662 


' 6487 


662 

24. 

6488 

82-476 

662 


6489 


662 


6490 

82-518 

662 


6491 


662 

27. 

6492 

85-607 

663 


6493 


! 663 


6494 ! 


663 


6495 1 


663 


6496 j 


663 

1 

6497 


663 

1 

6498 


663 

! 

] 

6499 ! 


663 1 


6500 1 


663 i 


6501 

85-624 

663 ! 

1 

6502 ; 


663 


m mmm FMrnim 

Table HL (continaad). 


m 


BisUmce 

from 

Centre. 


28. 


I fio{)4 

6505 
I 6506 

6507 
I 6508 
; 6509 
i 6510 
; 6511 
! 6512 
' 6513 

6514 

65 1 5 

6516 
! 6517 
! 6518 

6519 

6520 

6521 

6522 

6523 

6524 

6525 

6526 


86*482 


86-588 


Angle of 
Position- 


Ijongitud® 
from H«ie. 

1 Metlio- 
1 graphical 

1 Longitude. 

HeKo- 

l®Htude. 

■Spot. 

55 

1 

240 

22 

-f 1 20 

A®. 

56 

37 

241 

58 

+ 85 

a*. 

77 

41 

263 

2 

-13 52 

F. 

77 

06 

263 

17 

-13 13 

i}. i 

78 

45 

264 

6 

-14 12 

r* 1 
Q. f 

78 

27 

263 

48 

-15 27 

a. ' 

78 

23 

263 

44 

-20 41 

li. 1 

79 

8 

264 

29 

-21 25 

r. 1 

49 

24 

220 

46 

+ 9 52 

S. 

1 

42 

219 

4 

+ 9 48 

8. 1 

f 63 

j /' • 

54 

221 

7 

+ 9 20 

M. { 

61 

2 

218 

15 

+ 10 5 

m. 1 

1 64 

53 

221 

30 

+ 9 28 

M, ; 

[ 61 
65 

34 

35 

218 

178 

11 

24 

+ 10 2 
+ 19 57 

m. ' 
A. 

62 

44 

175 

33 

+ 20 2 

B. 

64 

21 

177 

10 

-f 16 50 

C. 

62 

29 

175 

18 

+ 17 46 

D. 

62 

10 

174 

59 

+ 17 52 

a. 

60 

26 

173 

15 

+ 18 57 

b. 

61 

3 

173 

52 

+ 19 33 

c. 

59 

28 

172 

17 

+ 19 26 

d. 

59 

17 

172 

6 

+ 19 15 

e. 

66 

8 

178 

42 

+ 20 3 

A. 

62 

49 

175 

23 

+ 19 S3 

B. 

64 

27 ! 

177 

1 

+ 17 0 

C. 

63 

4 1 

175 

38 

+ 17 44 

D. [ 

61 

41 

174 

15 j 

+ 18 5 

a. j 

60 

59 I 

173 

33 ; 

+ 19 6 

b. 1 

61 

20 ! 

173 

54 ‘ 

+ 19 30 

c. ! 

59 

26 i 

172 

0 1 

+ 19 21 

d. ; 

59 

16 i 

171 

50 j 

+ 19 19 

e. 

71 . 

39 i 

172 

3 1 

+ 19 16 

M. ' 

76 , 

53 j 

177 

1 

+ 20 38 

N. j 

77 ■ 

48 1 

178 

12 

+ 18 43 

0. : 

77 ; 

12 j 

177 36 f 

+ 17 38 

m. ! 

76 30 

176 54 1 

+ 16 21 

ri. 1 

71 21 i 

171 45 

+ 18 8 

0. i 

71 33 i 

171 57 ; 

4-17 28 

p. 

71 36 ; 

172 

0 j 

+ 19 7 

r 1 

O. : 

72 58 f 

171 5 

1 

^ 1 

+ 19 12 

Sf. 1 

78 36 j 

177 30 i 

+ 20 24 1 

N. [ 
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MBSSBS. DB lA BTIB, SSBWABT, AJffi I^EWnfS SESEABCEBS 
TABtB III. (continue). 


Date. 

& 

Ko. 

leanTfane 

of Son- 
picture. 

Ho- of 
Group in 
the Kew 
;;Jataiogue. 

Distenoe 

from 

Centre. 

Angle of 
position. 

liOjagitode 

from 

Hdio- 

grapMeal 

Ijongitude. 

Hdlio- 

^pfaieai 

Latitude, 

%Qt 

1865. 
Mar. 30. 

1 

' 31. 

i 

1 

jApr. 1. 

i 

! 

3. 

i 

1 

4. 

i 6. 

i 

8. 

10 

11 

6334 

6335 

6536 

6537 

6538 

6539 

6540 
€541 
6542 
€543 

6544 

6545 

€546 

6547 

6548 

6549 

6550 

6551 

6552 

6553 

6554 

6555 

6556 

6557 

6558 

6559 

6560 

6561 

6562 

6563 

6564 

6565 

6566 

6567 

6568 

6569 

6570 

6571 

6572 

6573 

6574 

6575 

6576 

6577 

6578 

6579 

6580 

6581 

6582 
. 6583 

6584 

6585 
. 6586 

6587 

6588 
. €589 

88*462 

88*478 

89*479 

89*490 

90*445 ! 

92*448 

92-469 

93*524 

93*535 

95*449 

95*475 

97*446 

99-487 

100*495 

663 

663 

663 

663 

663 

663 

663 

663 

663 

663 

663 

663 

663 

663 

663 

663 

663 ' 
663 

663 

663 

663 

663 

663 

663 

663 

663 

663 

1 663 

663 
663 
663 
663 
663 
663 
663 
663 
663 
663 
663 

663 

663 

663 

663 

663 

663 

663 

663 

663 

663 

664 
664 
664 
664 

664 

665 

664 

0*452 

0*457 

0*383 

0*388 

0-.380 

0*414 

0-425 

0*377 

0*393 

0*407 

0*450 

0*455 

0*375 

0*379 

0*370 

0*363 

0*350 

0*351 

0*361 

0-346 

0*377 

0*382 

0-374 

0*365 

0-354 

0*356 

0-362 

0-350 

0*452 

0-449 

0-399 

0-424 

0-430 

0*387 

0-381 

0*738 

0-740 

0-692 

0*741 

0-745 

0*695 

0*875 

0*873 

0-877 

0*876 

0-988 

0-991 

0*990 

0*993 

0*528 

0*520 

0-479 

0*833 

0*835 

0*961 

0'922 

12 42 

14 26 

359 55 

3 58 

1 15 
369 56 

1 49 

6 22 

5 39 

8 47 

12 48 

14 57 
325 14 

327 59 

340 55 

328 26 
330 13 
336 42 

339 16 
346 39 

325 56 
328 46 

341 28 
328 56 
330 13 
336 31 
339 n 
346 40 

290 57 
294 37 
292 22 

301 34 
299 51 
305 34 
} 304 34 

i 268 26 
269 37 

267 2 

269 20 
269 20 

267 56 
262 41 

261 35 

262 6 
261 57 

255 21 
254 15 

256 24 
254 15 

281 42 

282 35 

289 33 
261 24 
261 5 

46 29 
258 26 

99 25 

99 19 

107 32 

106 49 : 
103 47 

100 29 

102 0 

103 34 

100 13 

99 59 

98 44 

99 27 
119 44 

121 5 

117 39 

116 8 

115 3.3 

114 55 
113 46 

113 43 
119 27 
121 13 

117 32 

116 29 

115 44 

114 21 

113 18 j 
113 20 ! 

1 135 36 

1 132 56 
132 16 
; 133 3 

1 129 25 

127 39 
127 45 
161 31 
j 162 27 
159 58 

1 ]6l 52 

[ 162 40 
i 160 13 

177 6 

178 6 

177 20 

178 8 

205 52 

206 18 
206 43 

206 37 

152 1 

153 24 

150 4 

182 49 
182 7 

1 58 44 

} 196 32 

1 

171 44 

171 38 

179 37 

178 54 

175 52 

172 34 

174 5 

175 39 

172 18 

172 4 

170 49 

171 32 

177 37 

178 58 

175 32 

174 1 

173 26 

172 48 

171 39 

171 36 

177 H 

178 57 

375 16 

174 33 

173 28 

172 5 

171 2 

; 171 4 

1 179 47 

j 177 7 

176 27 

177 14 

173 36 
171 50 
171 56 

177 17 

178 13 
175 44 

177 21 

178 9 
175 42 

177 57 

178 37 

177 58 

178 46 

179 5 

179 31 
179 33 

179 27 

96 54 
98 17 
94 57 
98 45 
98 3 
334 40 
98 10 

+ 1^ 32 
+ 17 50 
4-20 55 

+ 20 59 

+20 45 
+ 19 50 
+ 18 20 
+ 18 10 
+ 17 24 
4-17 15 
+ 17 0 
+ 18 4 

+ 18 29 
+ 17 47 
+ 16 8 
+ 20 43 
+ 21 42 
+ 16 5 

+ 17 3 

+ 18 25 
+ 18 25 
+ 17 49 
+ 16 18 
+ 20 44 
+ 21 50 
+ 16 0 
+ 17 6 
+ 18 40 ^ 
+ 20 34 
+ 18 43 
+ 17 10 
+ 16 34 
+ 19 37 
+ 19 18 
+ 18 14 
+ 18 33 
+ 18 5 

+ 19 6 
+ 18 36 
+ 18 2 
+ 18 54 
+ 18 26 
+ 17 54 
j +18 29 
+ 17 52 

j +18 20 

} +17 55 
[ +18 31 
+ 17 59 
+ 17 8 
+ 18 34 

+ 20 15 

4-19 11 

+20 27 
+ 18 27 
+ 19 37 

e. 

f. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 
a. 
h , 

c. 

d. 

e. 

f. 

M. 

N. -* 

O. 

P. 

m . 

n. 

0. 

Si. 

N. 

O. 

P. 

m, 

n. 

0. 

P* 

8. 

T. 

u. ; 

s. i 

t. 1 

u. ; 

V. ’ 

A. . 

a®. 

B. : 

A. ! 
a«. i 

B. i 
M, 

IB. 

M. 

IB. 

A. 

a. 

A. 

a. 

S. 

s. 

t. 

S. 

s. 

t. 

a. 



Bate. 

Mo. 

of 8«n- 

^^0. of 

Catelogue. 

166S. 
AfM-. 11. 

6590 

100*495 

665 

6591 

100*510 

664 


6592 

I 

j 

665 

12, 

6593 

101*654 

665 

13. 

6594 

102*464 j 

665 


6595 


666 

1 

6596 

i 

666 

20. j 

6597 1 109*522 j 

667 


IU. 


4f? 


6598 
! 6599 
j 6600 
i 6601 
660g 

6603 

6604 

6605 

6606 
6607 

. 6608 
6609 
} 6610 
6611 
, 6612 
21. 6613 

6614 

6615 

6616 

6617 

6618 
I 6619 

6620 
i 6621 

I 6622 

€623 
6624 
; 6625 

I 6626 

I 6627 
6628 , 
; 6629 I 
i 6630 
; 6631 i 
i 6632 i 
: 6633 i 


109*535 


110*467 


110*489 


24. 

i 6635 

1 113*616 i 


1 6636 

; 25. 

6637 

i 114*496 ; 

f 


1 6638 

26. 

1 6639 


1 6640 

1115*495 

1 : 

j 

! 6641 


i 6642 

! 

27. j 

1 6643 

i 

1 6644 

j 116*504 ; 


6645 

i 


i 667 
* 667 

667 

668 
668 
668 
668 
667 
667 
667 

667 

668 
668 
668 
668 
667 
667 
667 
667 

667 

668 
668 
668 
668 
669 
669 
667 
667 
667 
667 

667 

668 
668 
668 
668 
669 

669 
667 j 

670 
670 
670 
670 
670 
670 
670 
670 
670 
670 


Diatmoe 

fmm 

Centre. 


0*875 
0*925 
0*871 
0*702 
0*568 
0-892 
0*881 
0*583 
0*576 
0-569 
0-555 
0*264 
0*265 
0*277 
0-287 
0*585 

0-577 

: 0*570 
; 0*556 
! 0*265 
; 0*267 
I 0*279 
: 0*288 
I 0*728 
: 0*710 
' 0*712 
0*693 
0*690 

0*284 
0*295 
0*306 
0-309 ' 
■ 0-895 , 

0*883 : 

0-731 I 
0*714 ■ 

0-716 j 
0*697 i 
0*692 : 

0*285 

0*297 

0*308 
0*311 
0*897 
0*885 
0*992 
0*687 
0*517 
0*533 
0*548 
0*392 i 

0*385 

0*399 
0*407 
0*262 
0*275 


Angle of 
Position. 


44 17 

258 0 

45 14 
39 7 
31 58 

234 59 
233 13 

276 57 

277 48 

276 0 

279 51 
i 348 10 
1 849 8 

349 42 

350 10 

i 276 44 
, 277 42 

277 34 

278 15 
I 348 8 

; 349 6 
j 349 16 
I 350 47 j 
f 269 57 i 

271 55 j 

269 23 • 

272 58 i 
272 22 j 
299 20 ! 
301 15 j 

303 32 I 

304 33 

264 31 ! 

266 28 i 
269 9 i 

271 29 ; 

269 55 i 

272 42 ' 
272 54 
299 16 
301 42 

303 1 

304 48 
264 16 

266 7 

258 7 
41 3 

35 36 

37 31 

38 31 

21 27 
19 20 

15 37 
11 28 
342 24 
341 6 


73 24 

196 2 

74 31 

1 89 24 

i 101 32 
I 196 45 
I 194 37 

^ 170 17 

169 16 

168 58 

166 24 

133 4 

133 43 

132 58 

134 28 

370 27 

169 46 
169 25 

167 26 

133 48 

134 6 
133 17 

135 25 
182 11 
384 21 

182 47 

182 14 
ISO 28 
144 59 

146 38 
148 34 

147 6 
198 9 
196 22 
182 37 
184 42 
182 8 
182 9 



: 180 19 

1 300 12 

! +17 55 

! u. 

I 145 27 

i 265 20 

-f 14 5 

; A. 

: 146 34 

; 266 27 

-f-14 27 

! 

1 1 48 33 

■ 268 26 

= +14 17 

1 a. J 

1 147 41 

1 267 34 

• +15 32 

b. 

i 198 46 

' 318 39 

1 +13 39 

1 a 

196 18 

316 11 

+ 14 40 

c. 

; 227 48 

303 19 

+ 15 3 

A. 

1 04 42 

180 13 

+ 13 34 

a. 

JI6 42 

179 44 

+ 15 9 

M. i 

■ 118 14 ; 

181 16 j 

+ 16 26 

m. 

1 115 12 1 

178 14 

+ 16 9 

n. 

i 128 47 : 

177 39 ; 

+ 13 55 

A. , 

132 53 1 

181 45 1 

+ 14 29 

a. ! 

129 46 ; 

178 38 1 

+ 16 50 

B. ; 

129 31 

178 23 1 

+ 17 36 

b. 1 

144 27 ! 

179 0 1 

+ 14 56 

a. f 

142 33 

177 5 ; 

+ 14 6 

b. I 


3t 





m 


MBSSBS. jm M. EOT, 

TjmM UL (comtinued). 


im. 

Apr, 27. 


j May 


jM^ !Kme| 
of Son- 
picture. 


No. of 
Grozin 
the Kew 
Oatdogue. 


3. 


1 


121‘608 


122-501 


124*538 


€646 jn€*504 

6647 

6648 1 

6649 j 

6650 * 

6651 ' 

6652 

6653 
6664 

6655 

6656 

6657 

6658 

6659 

6660 
6661 
6662 

6663 

6664 

6665 

6666 
6667 
€668 

6669 

6670 

6671 

6673 
I 6673 

6674 
1 6675 

6. ; 6676 | 125-669 

6677 i 

6678 i 

6679 I 

6680 ! 

6681 j 

6682 1 

6683 

6684 

6685 

6686 , 127-491 
: 6687 I 

. 6688 I 

1 6689 1 

9. 6690 i 128-591 

' 6691 i 
. 6693 ; 

: 6693 
; 6694 
' 6695 

6696 

6697 

6698 

12*. 6699 h 31 *651 

6700 1 

6701 i 


1 


8. : 


! 


I 


llktenoe 

from 

Centre. 


€70 

671 

671 

671 

671 
674 

672 

672 

673 
673 
673 
673 
673 

672 

673 
673 
673 
673 
673 
673 
673 

673 

673 

673 

673 

675 

675 

675 

675 

676 
673 
673 
675 
675 
675 
675 
675 
675 

675 

676 
675 
675 

675 

676 
675 

675 

675 
! 676 
I 676 

1 677 

i 677 
j 677 
! 677 

; 678 

i 678 
678 


Angle of 
PtMtttion. 


Longitude 
from Node. 


0-281 

0-223 

0-227 

0-231 

0-240 

0-800 

0-654 

0-657 

0-663 

0-577 
0*600 
0*584 
0-612 
0*488 
I 0*431 
0*454 

0*472 

0*438 
0*487 
0-217 
0-231 
0*240 
0*307 
0*287 
0*343 
0-887 
0-890 
0-892 
0-877 
0-981 
0-407 
0-423 
0-658 
0-693 
0-714 
0-701 
0*688 
0-669 
0-732 
0-857 
0*292 
0*316 
0*348 
0*517 
0-054 
0*089 
0-112 
0*293 
0*295 

0*672 
0*695 
0*702 
0*708 

0*491 

0-470 
0-463 


1 


339 22 

137 46 

142 42 
139 13 

143 27 
262 51 

77 37 
77 18 , 
79 16 j 

37 21 I 

40 41 

38 40 

41 5 I 

82 5 i 

24 25 

37 21 

30 22 
29 15 

38 35 
175 36 
292 56 
299 17 
311 57 
309 55 
314 37 

71 57 

72 37 

73 0 

69 31 
7l 18 

271 19 

272 6 
66 10 
€8 17 

70 18 

71 42 
73 43 

72 43 
69 44 

; 70 37 

S 74 54 
; 76 20 

! 76 21 

i 69 12 
I 168 37 
! 159 23 

I 154 24 
i 77 24 
i 77 10 
i 43 48 
32 49 
48 18 
54 7 
251 6 

250 7 
246 24 


142 48 
138 54 
137 14 

135 47 

136 28 
206 35 

111 37 

112 22 
no 17 

117 14 

118 31 
120 38 

119 37 

122 48 
132 8 

129 48 
131 51 
126 33 
124 31 
153 11 

162 19 

159 3 

158 1 

160 41 
156 43 

93 44 
92 33 
89 0 
96 0 
83 7 
172 33 
176 13 
no 30 
106 25 
106 28 
no 18 
109 16 
in 15 
112 18 
! 98 44 

135 60 
137 49 
1 132 52 

j 124 31 
i 152 10 
; 150 55 

148 37 
140 35 
139 57 
115 50 
112 14 
109 1 
108 54 
184 5 

183 41 
182 42 


Helio- 

gWkpluOftl 

Longitude. 

HeRo- 

latitude. 


177 21 

1 +16 23 

e* 

173 27 

- 8 9 

A* 

171 47 

- 8 29 

a 

170 20 

8 14 

c. 

171 1 

- 7 59 

0. 

168 44 

+ 12 17 j 

I d. 

73 26 

_ 7 31 i 

P. 

74 31 

i - 7 48 

M. 


72 26 

79 23 

80 40 i 

82 47 j 

81 46 

72 17 ] 

81 37 

79 17 
81 20 

76 2 
74 0 

73 47 

82 55 

79 39 
78 37 

81 17 

77 19 

14 20 

13 9 
10 0 
16 36 

3 43 
77 6 

80 46 

15 3 

10 58 

11 1 

14 51 

13 49 

15 48 

16 51 
3 17 

14 33 
16 32 
11 35 

3 14 

15 16 

14 1 

n 43 

3 41 
3 3 
338 56 
335 20 
332 7 

332 0 

3 47 
3 23 
2 24 


4-14 8 

+ 15 0 

+ 16 51 
+ 14 15 

-72 
+ 17 19 

+ 15 59 
+ 16 42 
+ 16 35 
+ 14 32 
- 8 12 
+ 13 29 
+ 13 18 
+ 15 18 
+ 15 58 
+ 16 3 

~ 4 50 

- 5 56 

- 5 46 

- 5 15 
+ 1 13 
-4-15 16 
-1-16 33 


6 

56 
.59 
41 
8 
17 

- 5 35 
-07 
~ 4 42 

- 5 18 

- 5 36 
+ 0 43 

- 3 30 

- 5 15 

- 5 17 

- 0 24 
+ 0 20 
+ 17 16 
+ 16 48 
+ 15 55 
+ 14 29 
-20 

- 3 18 
- 4 25 


in, 

a 

8 . 

T. 

t. 

A- 

B. 

C. 

b. 

c. 

d. 
M. 

P. 

Q. 

R. 

p. 

q- 


t. 

A. 

B. 

A. 

a. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

b. 


B. 

b. 
€. 
D. 

c. 
d- 
A. 
A". 









No.- 

M^n Time 
of Snu- 



pieture. 

im. 



May i®* 

6702 

131*651 

6703 

6704 
6705* 


1 

6706 



Table III (continued). 


m 


€707 

! 67 OB 

i 6709 

13.' 6710 


No. of 
Oroup 


OiSal<^e. 


Bistanoe 

from 

Centre. 


! 13^*660 


1»J 


19. 


22. 


: 1 37*3£}^ 


laS'oO.i 


t HI -003 

i 1 4i'6r»5 i 1 
! 143-3 1.3 ! / 
j 144*482 ! 

i 

! 145*489 


146*462 


678 
678 
678 
678 

678 
678 

679 
679 
678 
678 
678 
678 
678 
678 
678 
678 

678 

679 
679 
679 
679 

679 

680 
680 
680 
680 
680 
680 
680 
680 
681 
681 
681 
681 
681 
681 

No spojis visible. | 
682 
683 
682 
682 
682 
683 
683 
682 


0*420 
0-444 
0*476 
0*483 
0*487 
0*424 
0*273 
0*259 
0*663 
I 0*612 
1 0*604 i 
0*657 ; 
0*660 j 
: 0*639 i 

0*623 I 

, 0*636 ; 
0*598 I 
0*408 ; 

! 0*427 I 
! 0*420 j 
0*419 ^ 
0*431 , 

0*864 
0*831 

i 0*822 i 
! 0*855 ' 

0*820 i 

0*942 ’ 

0*937 
0*921 
0*62s» 
0*612 
0*579 

0-562 ' 

0960 ' 
0*991 : 

I 
I 
I 

0*982 i 
0*988 
0*941 : 

0*043 ' 

0*957 j 
0*944 

0*942 f 
0*843 I 


An^ of 
Ptaition. 


240 40 
242 39 
242 40 

248 24 

249 39 
239 55 
281 56 
283 48 
244 52 

239 45 
242 37 

240 20 

241 26 

241 1 

240 53 

241 53 
239 26 

265 20 

266 12 

266 29 

265 1 

267 18 
269 50 

267 57 

268 17 

269 45 

267 0 

266 28 
263 48 
265 17 

260 34 

261 49 

260 9 

261 52 

255 12 

256 20 


80 56 

61 47 
82 21 

81 4 
83 25 

62 47 
62 26 
81 9 


Lon^fttiJe 
from Node. 


179 36 
181 16 
178 39 

183 4 
183 14 

178 54 
170 14 

169 19 

198 35 

196 15 

197 51 

198 3 

194 16 

194 56 

195 22 

195 43 

193 59 

183 39 

182 29 

180 40 

179 22 

181 2 
229 28 

227 48 

227 10 
226 29 
226 56 


Helio- 

g^apbical 

Longitude. 

BWio- 

girapWeal 

L^tode. 

Spot. 

359 18 

- 4 4 

a®. 

0 58 

- 4 0 

B. 

358 21 

- 6 40 

1 b. 

2 46 

- 5 47 

a 

2 56 

- 7 14 

c. 

j 358 36 

- 8 53 

c*. 

; 349 56 

+ 6 56 

X. 

349 1 

+ 73 

X. 

3 58 1 

- 5 45 

A. 

1 38 i 

- 5 46 

B. 

3 14 1 

— 5 56 

C. 1 

3 26 1 

- 6 3 

D. 

359 39 i 

- 6 12 ! 

E. j 

0 19 i 

- 5 34 J 

a. ? 


0 45 

1 6 
359 22 
349 2 

347 52 
346 3 

344 45 
346 25 
325 49 
324 9 

323 31 

322 50 

323 17 


- 7 

- 8 54 

- 8 35 
-f 5 33 
+ 5 26 
+ 6 22 
+ 7 27 
4- 7 13 
-flO 16 
+ 11 13 
+ 11 9 
+ 10 9 
+ 


47 j b. 


d. 

F. 

G. 

e. 

f. 
g* 

A. 

B. 


87 35 

90 57 

100 51 
100 32 

102 29 

105 10 

103 47 

118 57 


082 

' 0*848 

82 17 

' 115 54 

: 682 

0-859 

82 56 

! 117 40 

682 

0*937 

81 11 

HI 17 

1 683 

0*842 

59 24 

118 44 

683 

0*846 

60 38 

117 28 

148*647 1 682 

0*490 

91 39 

144 55 

; 682 

0*497 

90 51 

j 148 28 

! 682 

0*523 

90 4 

1 146 55 

682 

0*506 

91 0 

1 144 32 

682 

0*519 

91 18 

: 145 52 


85 17 

88 39 

84 16 
83 57 

85 54 
88 35 

87 12 

88 34 
85 31 

87 17 
80 54 

88 21 

87 5 
83 32 
87 5 

85 32 

83 9 

84 29 


- 9 59 
+ 10 24 

-10 59 

-10 54 
-11 44 
+ 9 51 
+ 10 69 

- 9 54 
-II 23 
-10 13 
-11 8 
+ 10 13 
+ 9 35 

- 10 3 

-11 6 

- 9 20 
-11 26 
-10 55 


P. 

Q. 
P. 

p. 

q. 

R. 

r. 

A. 

a. 

B. 

b. 

C. 

c. 
M. 


240 

2 

: 322 

31 

i +10 59 

' M. 

242 

0 

324 

29 

i +11 2 

' N. ' 

241 

38 

f 324 

7 

I +11 33 

0. i 

202 

52 

285 

21 

j + 9 36 . 

A. 1 

201 

10 

283 

39 

’ + 8 35 

a. 1 

199 

34 

2»2 

3 

1 + 8 16 ; 

B. ! 

197 

53 i 

2s0 

23 

+ 7 37 

b. 1 

242 

6 : 

282 

3 

1+86 

M, ; 

240 

46 ! 

2s0 

43 

1 + 7 50 : 

m. ! 


3t2 



m 


messes. DB la. bob, MBWT*S 

TJsMdi HL (cdm^aed). 


186 &. 
May f9. 


30 . 


31 . 


jMe«iTi«>ej 
ctf Sto- 


6760 

6761 
676e 
676a 

6764 

6765 

6766 
6767 
€768 

6769 

6770 

6771 

6772 

6773 
i 6774 
i 6775 

June 5. 1 6776 
i 6777 
6778 
i 6779 
; 6780 
; 6781 
! 6782 
! 6783 

; 6784 

6. 1 6785 
‘ 6786 
1 6787 
> 6788 

7.1 6789 
6790 

; 6791 
! 6792 

6793 

6794 

8.1 6795 
I 6796 
i 6797 
i 6798 
1 6799 
I 6800 
; 6801 
1 6802 

9. i 6803 
t €804 
! 6805 

6806 


No. of 
0row 4a 

Catalog. 


148*647 

149*510 i 

, i 

‘ I 

j 

i ; 

i 150*683 


155*478 


156*533 


682 

683 

683 

682 

€82 

682 

682 

682 

683 

683 

€82 

682 

682 

682 

683 

683 

684 
6S4 
€82 
682 
682 
682 
682 
682 
684 
684 
684 
682 
682 
686 
686 
686 

686 
686 
686 
i 686 
686 
687 
686 


from 

Centre. 


0*533 
0*488 
0*491 
0*337 i 
0*347 > 
0*371 ! 
0*359 i 
0*388 I 
0*323 j 
0*330 i 
0*192 1 


An gle oi 

Bosition. 


93 30 

54 53 

55 0 
104 32 
101 37 
104 25 
106 51 
104 27 

41 35 

41 10 
169 59 


Siongitn^o 
tsosa No&. 


H^o- 


147 10 
150 59 
149 36 
160 0 
160 46 

159 29 
157 14 
157 30 
161 54 

160 42 
1/4 22 
175 56 


0*206 i 

169 7 ! 

173 20 

0*213 i 

16/ 53 1 

172 51 

0*187 

347 5 

1/8 25 

0*192 

346 9 

177 26 

0*953 

77 52 

107 23 

0*950 

78 22 

105 19 

0*895 

241 36 

173 12 

0*906 

244 34 

241 39 

0^904 

, 242 25 

: 239 54 

0*917 

, 246 32 

243 22 

0*922 

244 19 

1 245 14 

0*924 

247 49 

. 243 37 

0*109 

139 49 

i 176 50 

0*129 

131 8 

j 173 39 

0*157 

124 55 

; 1 72 26 




85 47 
89 36 
88 13 

86 24 

87 10 
85 53 
83 38 

83 54 
88 18 1 

87 6 1 

84 7 I 

85 41 I 

83 5 ; 

82 36 j 

88 lo J 
87 11 5 

17 € i 

15 4 i 

14 56 i 

83 23 
81 38 ; 

85 6 : 

86 58 I 

85 21 ' 

18 34 I 

16 23 
14 10 
85 50 
80 53 

295 43 

300 47 
297 31 

301 44 

300 36 
295 69 

17 41 

18 43 

293 3 
299 18 

295 61 

296 35 

294 4 
; 299 49 

294 22 

17 29 

294 9 

299 45 

293 18 

298 56 

295 43 

18 41 
301 39 

294 4 

300 37 

299 3 
294 22 


— 10 58 
-flO 7 
-f 8 19 

$ 34 
-11 41 
-10 40 
-11 38 
-H 46 
+ 9 45 
+ 98 

— 9 23 
-10 42 

- 9 7 
-10 38 
+ 10 21 
+ 9 22 

— 5 14 
_ 3 16 

- 4 8 

-10 40 

- 9 53 
-11 13 

— 10 5 

- 11 10 

- 3 19 

- 5 37 

- 4 34 

- 10 51 
-11 35 

i + 3 12 

5 45 

6 40 
4 27 

3 41 
+ 5 57 

7 41 
7 14 
6 14 

39 

+ 6 47 

+ 5 20 

4 54 


+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 


! + 


B. 

b. 

A. 

a. 

B. 

b. 

C. 

c. 

M. 

m. 

P. 

p. 

Q. 

It, 


S. 

s. 

t. 

A. 

a. 

M. 

in. 

A. 

B. 

a. 

b. 

C. 

c. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

d. 


+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

i + 

I + 

u 

i + 


g* 

H. 

A. 

B. 


4 63 

4 7 

5 36 
4 54 

6 22 


p ? ^3 



mmsm * ■; “ , 

TkmM HI. (caafciaaei). 


mi- 


Bib. 


of Sttft- 
^tfoe. 

1804. 
Jme 12. 

mi 4 

162-515 

m 

^16 

6817 

6818 

163*476 

14.1 

6819 

6820 
6821 
6822 
6823 

164-519 

1 

16, 

6824 
6 m 5 ! 

6826 j 

6827 1 

€828 i 

166-648 1 

23.; 

6829 173-513 ! 

Jaly 3. ; 

6830 : 

183-515 

4., 

6831 1 

184-546 

5. ! 

6832 i 

185-640 

7-i 

6833 i 


1 

10.1 

6834 i 

6835 ; 

6836 1 

187-521 j 

190-512 ; 

11. , 

6837 ‘ 

6838 1 

6839 i 

6840 i 

6841 

i 

1 

t 

191-644 ! 

12. 

6842 1 ' 

6843 h 92*694 ^ 


6844 ; 

6845 ; 

6846 

1 


Ka of 
i3hp0wp in 
meKew 
Cntalc^jue. 


J4.; 6847 :i94'544i 
6848 ’ 

15. 6849 

20. 6850 

6851 
^ 6852 
6853 

26. 6854 
€855 

27. ’ 68.56 

6857 

28. 6858 
, 6859 

6860 
6861 

29. 6862 
, 6863 

6864 
i 6865 
f 6866 
i 6867 

6868 j 

6869 


I 195-569 i 
; 200*458 i 


; 206-522 

! 

207-506 ; 

I ! 

1208-545 

i ' 


I 209*624 


686 

686 

686 

688 

686 

686 

686 

686 

686 

686 

686 

686 

686 

686 


Diataaoe 

from 

Centre. 


0*223 

0*189 

0-242 

0-167 

0-295 

0*299 

0*407 

0-359 

0-443 

0-612 

0-599 

0-547 

0-572 

0-511 


No spots visible. 
689 i 0-968 
No spofs visible. 


690 

690 

690 

691 
691 

690 

691 
691 

691 

692 
690 
692 

690 

691 

691 

692 
690 
692 

692 

693 
693 
693 

693 

694 
694 
694 
694 
694 
694 
694 
694 
694 
694 

694 

695 
695 

695 

696 
696 


0*982 
! 0-921 
I 0*643 
i 0-497 
i 0-533 
‘ 0*137 
' 0-197 
0-212 
0*240 
0-792 
0-302 
0-576 
0*498 
0-627 
0*658 
0*404 
0*814 
0-190 
0*357 
0*346 
0-377 
0*406 
0-419 
0-430 
0 491 
0-238 
0*243 
0-098 
01 32 
0-119 
0-144 
0-386 ; 

0-395 I 
0-402 ! 
0-238 I 
0-243 ! 

0-280 i 

0-283 i 
0*349 ’ 


Angle of 
iWtioD. 


330 51 
317 29 
295 11 
154 25 
282 18 
275 31 
278 40 
280 44 
271 16 
269 19 

267 36 
269 24 

268 7 
269 44 

95 49 


88 53 
93 14 
I 97 14 
. 83 0 

78 16 

I 168 1 

; 281 47 

i 288 0 
292 36 

101 17 

249 3 
104 12 
: 263 58 

282 46 
282 32 
117 40 
267 3 
207 24 
246 10 
: 149 56 
145 2 

142 30 
139 59 

85 29 

86 51 
76 32 

75 45 

358 2 

0 4 

3 21 

4 39 
291 57 
296 59 
299 2 

71 43 

71 48 

72 3 
106 57 

97 3 


Lon^tude 

fromMo^. 


191 24 

191 21, 

190 40 

184 59 

206 19 

209 58 

207 33 

210 48 
212 21 

220 51 
225 31 

221 22 
222 13 

227 45 

124 44 

128 54 
145 24 
171 31 
186 32 

185 5 
214 29 

228 7 
227 29 

224 45 
165 28 
231 44 

180 29 
245 58 

258 54 

259 30 

197 6 
271 39 , 

221 32 : 

237 34 : 
213 24 : 

208 26 
207 35 
205 56 : 

201 42 f 
203 16 
217 13 
215 27 . 

232 39 i 
229 23 
231 42 
228 56 

246 53 

247 52 

244 0 

220 23 

219 37 

217 32 
216 32 
212 11 


Z«tito4et 


293 19 

293 16 

292 35 
286 54 

294 36 

298 15 

295 50 

299 5 

300 38 
294 20 
299 0 

294 51 

295 42 

301 14 

70 39 

278 19 

279 18 

278 44 

293 45 

292 18 

279 17 

292 55 

292 17 
289 33 
230 16 

280 28 

229 13 
279 49 

292 45 

293 21 

230 57 
279 15 

229 8 

230 38 
137 7 
132 9 
131 18 

129 39 

39 24 

40 58 

40 58 

39 12 , 

41 39 
38 23 i 


! - 


4 44 

7 IS 
7 SS 

3 29 

5 21 

6 4 

7 37 
7 10 
7 33 
7 58 

6 39 

5 16 

7 50 
7 18 

4 52 

5 40 

6 6 

6 45 

3 8 

4 50 

5 5.5 

3 16 

4 38 

6 45 

7 16 
6 8 

6 24 

5 0 

4 40 

5 38 

7 48 

— 6 3 

— 7 22 I 

— 7 48 ; 
-16 24 

— 17 23 
-16 28 
-17 49 

+ 5 44 
■r 5 27 




+ 


4 25 

5 30 
4 53 

20 


р. i 
% 

r. 1 

& j 

A. ! 

a, [ 

B. I 

b. ! 

с. 

M. 

A. 

B. 

b. i 

M. I 

S. i 
S«. 

, 

A. I 

a. i 
M. ; 
A, ■ 

a. 

a 

b. I 

A. I 
a. ! 

M. 

A. i 

a. 

B. 

A. 
a. 

B. 

M. 

K. 




40 42 

+ 5 34 

a. > 

37 56 

j + 7 30 

b. ; 

40 25 

J + 7 37 

A. 

41 34 

1 + 7 22 

a. 

37 42^ 

1 -f 8 36 i 

a\ ’ 

14 5 

1 4 - 5 47 

B. 1 

13 1*9 

1+57 

b. i 

11 14 

+ 7 44 

b». 1 

10 14 i 

1 - 3 58 

c. I 

5 53 1 

1 - 1 18 

€. i 



48a‘ 3CESSHS. de la HttiB, SJWTABT, AH» LOEV^S EBSEAHCfflBte 


Tabu 111. (contiatted). 


Date. 

Ko.^ 

Mean Time 
■of Sna- 
piAtre. 

No. of 
Group in 
the Keiir 
G^alogue. 

Di3taa<^ 

from 

Ceafttre. 

An^le of 
Position. 

Longitade 
fn>2n Node. 

KeHo- 

graphical 

l^ngitede. 

Helio- 

gmpM^ 

Spat. 

im 


214*516 

605 









M. 

Attg. 3. 

687« 

0*779 

279 9 

290 

12 

14 

31 

+ 5 

15 

6871 


605 

0*785 

279 23 

289 24 

13 

43 

+ 7 

3 

m. 


6872 


695 

0-799 

282 33 

285 

56 

10 

15 

4. 6 34 

N. 


6873 


695 

0*802 

280 29 

287 

18 

11 

37 

+ 4 

6 

n. 


6874 


696 

0-789 

273 31 

284 

2 

8 

21 

- 4 

34 

A. 


6875 


696 

0*749 

272 19 

286 

22 

10 

41 

- 3 

26 



68/6 


696 

0*824 

273 35 

284 

53 

9 

12 

4- 0 

3 

b. 


6877 


697 

0*766 

290 57 

304 

38 

28 57 

+ 11 

18 

B. 


6878 


697 

0*777 

293 4 

300 

57 

25 

16 

+ U 

47 

C. 


6879 


697 

0*823 

294 13 

298 

18 

22 

37 

+ 14 

29 

D. 


6880 


697 

0*792 

297 29 

297 

8 

21 

27 

+ 15 

30 

E. 


6881 


697 

0*849 

296 6 

294 

24 

18 

43 

+ 13 

51 

b. 


6882 


697 

0*855 

292 34 

295 

44 

20 

3 

+ 14 

20 

c. 


6883 


697 

0*861 

291 22 

295 

59 

20 

18 

+ 12 

21 

d. 


6884 


698 

0*846 

95 36 

175 

33 

259 

52 

+ 5 

17 

P. 

7. 

6885 

218 572 

698 

0*102 

88 17 

235 

4 

261 

51 

+ 6 

25 

M. 

6886 


698 

0*147 

85 46 

230 

47 

257 

34 

+ 3 

40 

N. 


€887 


698 

0*129 

87 54 

231 

29 

258 

16 

+ 3 

33 

0. 


6888 


698 

0*187 

83 25 

234 

37 

261 

24 

+ 4 

9 

ai. 


6889 


698 

0*206 

79 35 

229 

13 

266 

0 

+ 6 

/ 

n. 

1 

6890 


699 

0*595 

117 55 

205 

15 

232 

2 

- 8 

55 

u. 


6801 


699 

0*613 

115 21 

205 

11 

231 

58 

9 

40 

P* 

i 

6892 


700 

0*990 

90 57 

158 

49 

1 85 

36 

+ 5 

4 

a 


6893 ; 


700 

0*087 

91 27 

156 

13 

183 

0 

+ 5 

14 

q. 

9. 

6894 

220*439 

698 

0*358 

290 22 

259 

6 

259 

24 

+ 3 

30 

A* 


6895 


698 

0*347 

294 43 

261 

11 

261 

29 

+ 3 

17 

a. 

1 

6896 ; 


699 

0*282 

146 19 

231 

28 

231 

46 

- 9 

51 

B. 


6897 i 


700 

0*820 

92 35 

185 

20 

185 

3» 

+ 6 

41 

<^'* 

i ; 

6898 I 


700 

0-867 

91 6 

186 

30 

186 

58 

4- 7 

44 

c. 

! 10.' 

6899 ( 

221*606 

699 

0-223 

205 32 

248 

31 

232 

16 

_ 9 46 

A"'. 


6900 f 


700 

0*614 

91 4 

201 

65 

185 

40 

+ 5 

22 

B. 


6901 j 


700 

0-682 

92 7 

203 

27 

187 

12 

+ 5 

20 

b. , 


6902 ‘ 


700 

0-679 

91 5 

202 

1 

185 

46 

+ 6 

14 

: b". ' 

; 12.! 

6903 

223*429 

700 

0*288 

85 23 

1 229 

37 i 

187 

30 

+ 5 

49 

^ M. : 


6904 


1 700 

0*310 

83 55 

1 227 

13 ' 

185 

6 

+ 6 

49 

, N. 


6905 


700 

0*331 

81 22 

1 226 

45 

184 

38 

+ 7 

50 

[ ta. 

14, 

6906 

225*495 

700 

0*106 

310 39 

254 

42 

183 

16 

4- 7 

28 

1 M". 


6907 


1 700 

0-240 

329 21 I 

2.56 34 

185 

8 

+ 6 30 

1 ; 


6908 


i 701 

0*972 

115 26 1 

170 

49 

99 

23 

-21 

69 

A. ■ 

1 16. 

6909 

. 227*490 

701 

0-S32 

123 52 

196 30 

96 47 

-20 

12 

' A«. , 


6910 


701 

0*851 

121 41 

197 

32 

97 

49 

-20 

51 

; a. 

17.1 

€911 

1 228*485 

701 

0*640 

129 11 

212 

54 

99 

4 

-21 

62 

! A. 

6912 

701 

1 0*708 

126 25 

212 

18 

98 28 

-21 

35 

a. 


6913 

I 

5 702 

! 0*990 

117 51 

173 

41 

59 

51 

-19 

15 

B- 


6914 

I 

i 702 

0*981 

116 40 

174 

22 

60 

32 

— 22 

33 

b. ; 


6915 


i 702 

0-964 

115 59 

174 

S3 

€1 

3 

-21 

7 

C. ! 

^ 18. 

691 6 

: 229*472 

i 701 

0*512 

139 19 

227 

31 

99 

41 

-21 

31 

A. i 


6917 

I 

701 

0*569 

135 11 

222 

17 

94 27 

-21 

31 

a. ; 


6918 


702 

0-870 

121 0 

i 193 

17 

! 65 27 

-20 53 

B. 1 


6919 

1 

702 

0*902 

119 53 

1 189 

14 

i 

24 

-21 

35 

b. 


6920 


702 

0*921 

117 25 

1 186 

2 

58 

12 

-20 36 

c. 

' 21. 

6921 

i 232*667 

703 

0*859 

99 39 

1 192 53 

1 19 44 

! 4 

5 

D. 


6922 

1 

703 

0:876 

94 28 

190 

33 

i 17 24 

+ 3 23 

ci« 

; 

6923 

f 

703 

0*897 

96 7 

193 

13 

1 20 

4 

+ 3 40 

e. 


6924 


703 

0*891 

95 10 

191 

9 

1 18 

0 

+ 4 

50 

F. 


i 6925 


703 

0*906 

96 9 

193 

52 

1 20 

43 

+ 4 56 

f. 



«*sr scffiiAB iwmts, 

Tabie III. (cemtinued). 


Itale. M&. ■ 



Nfewi Time 
of San* 

[ piokire. 

1865. j 


Attf. 21, 6926 1 

232-667 

22. 6927 ’ 

233-626 


Di^anee 

from of 

Centre. I*o«ition. 


Lmigitude 
from Nt^e. 


HeMo^ 

grapbieal 

J&JBgitode. 


' 60i9 

; 6930 

! 6931 

i 6932 

6933 
24. 6934 

i 6935 

i 6936 

! 6937 

1 6938 

j 6039 

1 6940 

I 6941 

; 6942 

' 6943 

! 26, 6944 

i 6945 

i 6946 

' 6947 

' I 6948 

6949 

; 6950 

! I 69S1 

; 6959 

6953 ' 

! I 6954 i 

; 6955 I 

29. 1 6956 ' 

; 6957 i 

' I 6958 ' 

i 6959 I 

* 6960 
! 6961 I 

6962 I 
' 6963 I 

! 6964 i 
6965 ‘ 
30. ’ 6966 
! 6967 ; 

6968 

6969 : 

- 6970 , 

. 6971 , 

: i 6972 

■ ,, i 6973 

1 . G974 , 


0-4.35 

j 95 

33 

j 233 

56 

19 

1 

0-470 

1 98 

36 

i 235 

12 

20 

17 

0-087 

j 328 

17 

1 263 

47 

21 

26 

0-091 

i 334 

42 

264 

50 

22 

29 

0-0s8 

355 

56 

! 258 

56 

16 

35 

0-102 

347 

59 

262 

31 

20 

10 

0-154 

359 

26 

256 

59 

14 

38 

0-133 

13 

4 

257 

7 

14 

46 

0-141 

1 

54 

255 

3 

12 

42 

0-150 

47 

20 

261 

36 

19 

15 

0-160 : 

50 

40 : 

259 

57 : 

17 

36 

0-123 ! 

26 

19 i 

256 

35 1 

14 

14 

0-129 ‘ 

9 

48 i 

257 

0 1 

14 

39 1 

0-162 , 

55 

23 j 

255 

33 , 

13 

12 I 

0-707 : 

299 

47 ■ 

297 

55 , 

14 

43 

0-692 

295 

34 : 

299 

25 , 

16 

13 

0-695 

294 

2 

304 

53 = 

21 

41 t 

0 6] I ! 

293 

13 ' 

303 

44 

20 

32 1 

0-649 j 

293 

4 I 

30 f 

13 

18 

1 


704 

0-460 

109 26 

^ 234 

53 

■ 704 

0-491 

109 32 

233 

18 

i 703 

0-970 

297 15 

344 

47 

i 703 

0-972 

299 21 

341 

5 

i 704 

0*008 

125 31 

263 

33 

, 704 

0-012 

184 26 ’ 

266 

23 

i 704 

0-088 

237 20 ; 

265 

0 

■ 704 

0-037 

146 10 ■ 

264 

47 

i 704 

0-059 

239 14 

266 

19 

704 

0-097 

269 25 

268 

9 


17 31 

; 14 35 

I 300 21 
i 297 4 

; 298 34 

16 37 

19 34 
21 5 

299 35 

300 4 

301 36 

296 59 

295 24 

18 19 

14 37 

297 5 
299 55 

298 32 
29s 19 

299 51 
301 41 


+ 3 38 
-f 5 27 
•h 6 4 
+ 4 10 
+ 7 43 
-f 6 40 
"f- 8 15 
-f 3 21 
+ 4 23 
+ 46 
+ 5 10 
+ 6 16 
+ 8 58 
+ 7 30 
+ 65 

+ 5 11 
+ 4 10 
+ 3 35 
+ 4 27 
+ 32 
+ 33 
+ 4 15 
+ 3 1 

+ 6 52 
+ 5 27 
+ 4 40 
+ 4 20 
+ 5 51 
+ 8 38 
+ 7 49 
+ 40 
+ 5 46 
+ 6 15 
+ 8 40 f 

+ 5 47 : 

+ 5 32 ' 
+ 5 54 j 

- 2 19 I 

~ 3 33 j 
~ 3 29 j 
+ 7 10 I 
+ 3 35 I 
+ 5 49 j 
~ 3 19 I 

- 2 17 1 

- 1 42 I 





- MMiS, - WW’S’S . 

IPa^- in. (<»3^w^)* 


} im 

I Sepi. %. 


@98^ 


8 . 

9. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

18. 

19. 

m * 


mt 

^88 

€980 

6990 

6991 

6993 

6994 

6995 

6996 

6997 

6998 

6999 
7600 
7001 
7009 

7003 

7004 

7005 

7006 

7007 

7008 

7009 

7010 
7011 
7012 
7613 

7014 

7015 
7036 

7017 

7018 

7019 

7020 

7021 

7022 

7023 

7024 

7025 

7026 

7027 

7028 

7029 

7030 

7031 

7032 

7033 

7034 

7035 

7036 

7037 


^Saa- 

pietorB. 

So. of 

a® Saw 
C^^ogao. 

fiam 

Cents©. 

An^ of 
BoRttion. 

from Sod©. 



244*431 

704 

0*318 

281 

20 

279 

1 

m 

0 

- 2 

m 

704 

0*307 

282 

10 

277 

51 

297 

50 

_ I 

17 


704 

0*270 

285 

19 

279 

9 

299 

8 

~ 3 

3t 


704 

0*260 

287 

3 

276 

29 

296 

28 

4- 0 

19 


704 

0*232 

289 

2 

278 

51 

298 

50 

— 1 

16 

246*436 

704 

0*606 

289 

2 

309 

11 

300 

44 

~ 3 

43 

704 

0*684 

288 

1 

306 

29 

298 

2 

3 



704 

0*641 

287 

14 

305 

48 

297 

21 

4* 1 

35 


704 

0*690 

287 

17 

307 

56 

299 

29 

— 2 

5 

247*650 

704 

0*838 

291 

17 

325 

32 

299 

52 

- 3 

32 

704 

0*870 

291 

41 

326 

5© 

301 

10 

™. 1 

35 


704 

0*864 

294 

36 

324 

17 

298 

37 

♦ _ 3 

13 


704 

0*852 

292 

50 

323 

12 

297 

32 

— 2 

X 1 


704 

0*840 

293 

50 

325 

11 

299 

31 

— 3 

38 


704 

0*872 

295 

14 

322 

29 

296 

49 

~ 1 

7 

248*636 

704 

0*961 

294 

44 

340 

51 

301 

12 

— 3 

17 

704 

0*940 

295 

11 

339 

43 

300 

4 

+ 0 

56 


704 

0*956 

295 

11 

340 

5 

300 

26 

— 1 

4 


704 

0*939 

297 

17 

338 

23 

298 

44 

~ 1 

33 

249*656 

704 

0*989 

294 

20 

353 

17 

299 

9 

^ 3 

7 

704 

0*993 

296 

50 

356 

25 

301 

17 

- 3 

9 

250-476 

251*444 

1 No spo' 

8 visible. 





74 

43 

-17 

13 

255*454 

^ 705 

0*962 

125 

9 

211 

5 

705 

0*973 

127 

4 

213 

21 

76 

59 

-18 

11 

256*461 

705 

0*824 

126 

39 

226 

31 

75 

52 

-16 

3 

705 

0*833 

124 

16 

223 

23 

72 

44 

-18 

44 

1257*466 } 

j ! 

705 

0*710 

137 

35 

239 

27 

74 

32 

-19 

36 

705 

0*764 

138 

40 

237 

44 

72 

49 

-18 

17 

1258*448 1 

i i 

705 

0*622 

148 

31 

249 

49 

70 

59 

-17 

54 

705 

0*631 

147 

42 

254 

41 


51 

j -17 

46 


705 

0*688 

146 

37 i 

251 

52 

! 73 

2 

1 -19 

49 

1 i 

705 

0*699 

146 

51 

253 

11 

i 74 

2i 

1 -18 

40 

1260*513 i 

705 

0*311 

211 

2 

283 

39 

i 75 

32 

-16 

5 

705 * 

0*363 

399 

31 

1 279 

34 

I 71 

27 

1 -19 

39 


706 

0*712 

276 

26 

1 324 

59 

i 116 

52 

• - 8 

28 


706 

0*708 

274 

1 

323 

21 

! 116 

14 

i - 8 

49 


706 

0*664 

1 277 

10 

320 

17 

> 1X2 

10 

] — 7 

37 

261*518 1 

i 

705 

0*320 

! 251 

26 

298 

53 

i 76 

30 

, -16 

12 

706 

0*850 

277 

41 

337 

45 

; 115 

22 

i 2 

4 


706 

; 0*860 

277 

58 

336 

24 

! 114 

1 

i - 7 

59 


706 

0*866 

278 

59 

335 

45 

s 113 

22 

1 - 8 

52 


706 

j 0*843 

277 

26 

334 

54 

i 112 

31 

i - 7 

5 


706 

i 0*838 

289 

58 

^ 338 

35 

116 

12 

‘ " i 

54 

j 262*474 

! 705 

; 0*522 

259 

11 

; 310 

23 

1 74 

26 

! .-16 

26 

i 706 

I 0*902 

277 

36 

' 350 

49 

i 114 

62 

{ - 7 

7 


706 

i 0*940 

277 

59 

352 

21 

i 116 

24 

t “ ! 

49 

1 

; 706 

: 0*952 

279 

2 

348 

12 

! 112 

15 


15 


! 706 

1 0*919 

278 

19 

351 

40 

1 115 

43 

1 - 7 

56 

! 

706 

i 0*948 

i 279 

38 

351 

2 

! 115 

5 

! - 9 

46 

j 264*608 

707 

0*970 

104 

25 

210 

19 

1 305 

38 

i + 2 

38 

707 

0*975 

109 

0 

209 

35 

i 304 

54 

; — J 

43 

j 

707 

0*976 

107 

17 

207 

37 

302 

56 

1 4 - 2 

2 

1 

707 

0*983 

111 

9 

211 

35 

i 306 

54 

! — 2 

X 

! 265*442 

707 

0*901 

107 

19 

222 

29 

i 304 

27 

1 + 2 

53 

: 707 

6*912 

108 

5 

219 

. 44 

301 

42 

1 -2 

^ 49 


q. 

A. 

B. 


y pyp^Tf >35? Ft* 3 fo>? > ^ ^ ? S 



Sept.‘f3- 


f5. 


Ho. 


27.. 


7838 

7039 

7040 

7041 

7042 

7043 

7044 
7043 
7046 

I 7047 

26. 1 7048 

i 7049 
! 7030 

I 7051 

7032 

7033 
7054 
7053 

7056 

7057 
-7058 

7059 
70G0 

7061 

7062 

7063 

7064 

7065 

7066 

7067 

7068 

7069 

7070 

7071 

7072 

7073 

7074 
7073 
7076 

i 7077 
i 7078 
1 7079 
i 7080 
30. 7081 

7083 
7083 

Oct. gj 7084 
I 7083 
I 7086 
^ ; 7087 


Tabuj m. (ccmtiiitted). 


48B 


Me«tt Time 

I - ~ in 

the Kew 
Catolc^ue. 


of Sua- 
pictuje. 


365*443 

367-517 

; 268*471 


369*536 


38.' 


370*490 


4.1 

«•! 

6 .! 

7.f 


7088 

7089 

7090 

7091 
7093 
7093 


373*419 

374*451 

375*469 

376*605 

377*501 

378*478 

379-434 


707 

707 

707 

707 

707 

707 

707 

707 

707 

707 

707 

707 

707 

707 

707 

707 

707 

707 

707 

707 

707 

707 

707 

707 

707 

707 

707 

707 

707 

707 

707 

707 

707 

708 

708 
708 
707 
707 
707 
707 

709 

709 

710 
707 
707 

711 
707 
707 
713 
707 

712 
707 
712 I 

712 I 

713 
713 


from 

Centre, 


0*914 

! 0959 

; 0*966 
1 0*569 
; 0*573 
; 0*644 
: 0*606 
I 0*657 
; 0*593 
i 0*680 
I 0*397 
! 0*399 

i 0*450 
0-441 

0*472 
0*480 
0*490 
0*457 
I 0*460 
0*437 
( 0*406 
! 0*499 
I 0*136 

! 0159 
I 0*353 
0*372 
i 0*190 
0*281 
0*336 
0*302 
0*379 
0*381 
0*388 
0*881 
0*890 
0*897 
0*043 
0*057 

0*069 

0-103 

0*353 

0*354 

0*961 
0*468 
0*473 
! 0*431 
0*809 
0*814 
0*975 
0*910 
0*895 
0*988 
0*738 
0*556 
0*405 
0*188 


Angle of 
Position. 




111 23 

112 34 
112 11 

108 57 

109 14 

114 52 
112 36 
JO9 15 
108 32 

115 31 
104 20 

112 43 

110 0 
106 54 

114 18 

115 14 

115 31 
106 4 
108 18 

113 9 

114 21 

116 39 
91 35 

104 37 
97 49 
103 35 
117 51 
130 38 
99 36 
100 40 
122 41 

115 46 

122 48 
283 0 

283 50 

284 22 

268 36 
194 39 
165 9 

121 38 
348 39 
250 43 
104 37 

398 39 

399 4 

284 48 
301 31 
301 48 
208 30 
303 37 
111 57 
303 6 

111 15 
111 44 
110 47 
115 37 


Ifoagifcode 
from Node. 


223 13 

223 19 

224 1 

252 54 

253 30 

254 37 

250 9 

251 17 

252 7 
252 35 

267 31 

266 29 

265 43 

261 28 

268 10 

262 47 

266 20 

267 36 

268 18 
266 29 
265 32 
267 15 
284 20 

282 32 
281 51 
280 31 

283 37 
280 9 
279 4 
276 34 
275 9 
377 21 

275 49 

350 32 

351 39 
349 45 

291 13 
290 24 
289 29 
287 22 

300 47 

301 33 

219 37 
315 25 

317 2 

317 i5 

345 44 

346 1 

220 58 
0 52 

235 2 

16 4 
251 4I 

263 16 
278 3^ 
291 9 


Hdio- 

gmphieal 

Ijongitede. 


305 II 

306 17 
305 59 

305 26 

306 2 

307 9 

302 41 

303 49 

304 39 




I 49 

- 1 27 
4* 2 19 

- 2 39 

- 3 31 
4 1 35 
4- 0 27 
+ 04 

- 2 5 




305 7 

’ — 2 47 

s. 

306 39 

; — 2 39 

H. 

305 37 

! - 3 17 

N. 

304 50 

4 0 33 

0. 

300 36 

. + 1 56 

P. 

307 18 

' + 2 41 

TB. 

301 55 

; 4 3 34 

n. 

305 28 

! - 3 50 

0. 

306 44 

i -- 2 2 

P* 

307 26 

! + 2 47 

Q. 

305 37 

■' + 2 24 

R. 

304 40 

— 2 32 

q. 

306 23 

, + 3 1 

r. 

308 13 

j 4 3 44 

A. 

306 25 

{ 4- 2 20 

B. 

305 44 

4 2 12 

C. 

304 24 

! + 2 18 

a. 

307 30 

j 4- 1 39 

h. 

304 2 

* 4 1 59 

c. 

1 302 57 

i - 0 10 

D. 

300 37 

1 — 1 1 6 

d. 

299 2 

1 - 1 55 

E. 

301 14 

: ~ 2 54 

<=*• 

299 42 

! - 2 35 

f. 

14 35 

j — 4 41 

S. 1 

15 32 

- 5 57 

T. 

13 38 

I — 5 30 

s. 

301 34 

; + I 9 

1 *^* 1 

300 45 

~ 0 53 

i a. j 

299 50 

! + I 11 

B. I 

297 43 

1 - 3 34 

b. j 

311 8 , 

- 9 29 

C. 1 

311 54 I 

-11 53 1 

c. j 

229 58 

+ 47 

D. 

298 35 

- I 46 

a. 

300 2 

+ 0 18 

b. 

300 15 

- 4 56 

X. 

299 54 

4 1 10 

a*** 

300 11 

+ 1 59 

h\ 

175 8 

~ 0 31 

A. 

300 36 

+ 1 11 

a. 

174 46 

+ 0 47 

fi. 

299 37 

+ 1 27 

B. 

175 14 

- 1 59 

e. 

174 11 

- 1 0 

A. 

175 35 

— 0 42 


! 174 38 

•f 0 16 

A. 1 


y fipyrf p 



Tamm Hi. (otsa^i^i)* 


1865. 

Oet. 7^ 

m . 


H. 


m . . 


of Saji* 


13. 


17. 


24. 

27. 

28. 
Nov. % 


7 m 

rm 

7 m 

7 m 7 

7 mB 

7 m 

71«0 

7101 

riot 

7103 

7104 

7105 

7106 

7107 

7108 

7109 

7110 

7111 

7112 

7113 

7114 

7115 

7116 

7117 

7118 

7119 

7120 

7121 

7122 

7123 

7124 

7125 

7126 

7127 

7128 

7129 

7130 

7131 

7132 

7133 

7134 

7135 

7136 

7137 

7138 

7139 

7140 

7141 

7142 

7143 

7144 

7145 

7146 

7147 

7148 

7149 


279*434 

282*488 


283*532 


Ko. of 
Cktologo©. 


284*514 j 


285*512 


289*635 


296*459 1 
299*501 ' 
300*429 
305*535 
306*487 
307*464 I 
i 

311*604 


713 

713 

713 

713 

713 

713 

713 

713 

713 

713 

713 

713 

713 

713 

713 

713 

713 

713 

713 

713 

713 

713 

713 

713 

713 

714 
714 
713 
713 
713 
713 
713 
713 
713 
713 

713 

714 
714 
713 
713 
713 

713 

714 


frcm 


0-994 

0*715 

0*728 

0*751 

0*794 

0*813 

0*553 

0*594 

0*638 

0*559 

0*641 

0*662 

0-581 

0*612 

0*633 

0*641 

0*584 

0-672 

0*422 

0*471 

0*515 

0*450 

0*462 

0*491 

0*527 

0*841 

0*860 

0*338 

0*342 

0*354 

0*388 

0*372 

0*391 

0*436 

0*414 

0*444 

0*650 

0*691 

I 0*805 
0*832 
0*827 
0*848 
0*349 


Angle «f 
Bontion. 


No spots visible. 


715 

715 

715 

715 

715 

715 

716 
716 
716 


0*983 

0*940 

0*942 

0*962 

0*347 

0*354 

0*371 

0*631 

0*555 


feoitt Noiie. 


130 52 
140 52 
135 30 
138 11 
134 43 
133 52 
151 47 

149 54 

150 57 
145 51 
147 49 
149 45 
147 6 
147 21 
145 46 

145 3 

146 19 
144 21 

168 19 

160 42 
159 33 

161 55 

156 56 
158 44 
154 6 
123 6 

122 58 

199 37 

196 25 

193 6 

190 3 

187 44 
181 55 

185 35 

1 86 53 
178 29 

125 3 

126 58 
275 44 
273 50 
275 67 
272 6 
268 36 


126 35 

127 53 
126 13 
126 53 
152 38 
154 59 

22 40 
8 40 
10 10 


215 44 
259 S3 

257 22 

256 0 

258 16 

257 33 
277 32 

274 1 
271 55 

275 39 

271 32 
270 28 
268 29 
274 23 

274 57 

275 7 
266 49 

272 17 

289 36 

286 15 

284 7 
284 58 
289 49 

287 23 
287 25 
286 1 
287 6 
305 38 
304 23 
301 I 

300 38 

301 32 
300 58 
297 10 
299 2 
296 41 
265 38 
262 13 

0 23 

358 37 
2 8 

359 44 
326 17 


®dSo- 


99 13 

100 3 
97 32 
^ 10 

98 26 
97 43 
102 54 

99 23 
97 17 

101 1 

96 54 
95 50 
93 51 
99 45 

100 19 

100 29 
92 11 

97 39 

101 2 

97 41 

95 33 

96 24 

101 15 

98 49 
98 51 

97 27 

98 32 

102 55 
101 40 

98 18 

97 55 

98 49 

98 15 

94 27 

96 39 

95 58 
62 55 
59 30 

99 U 

97 5 

100 56 

98 32 

65 5 




fpe*. 


-18 12 
-17 14 
-20 54 
-21 53 
-17 m 

-IS 15 
-.20 43 

-19 59 

-19 41 
-18 7 

—37 IS 
-21 59 ^ 

-IS 34 

-17 17 
-17 8 
-19 22 
-20 19 

-21 54 
-18 6 
-19 9 
-20 49 
—21 19 

-20 30 
-17 40 
-17 1 
-18 48 
-17 33 

-18 49 
-19 19 

-19 45 
-17 11 
-18 20 
—20 18 
-21 21 
-20 47 

-23 26 

— 7 10 

— 7 20 
-18 53 

-20 27 

-19 54 
-22 48 
- 6 2 


246 

3 

105 

49 

-13 

4 

259 

38 

105 

32 

-12 

9 

259 

0 

104 

54 

-13 

7 

258 

56 

104 

50 

-12 

46 

317 

23 

104 

34 

-12 

52 

318 

7 

105 

18 

-13 

59 

329 

3 

116 

14 

+ 23 

35 

334 

69 

122 

10 

+34 

5 

335 

46 

122 

67 

.j-36 

4 


B, 

C. 

B. 

o. 

d. 

M. 

N. 

BEU 

R. 

P. I 

a. 

q. 

S. 

s. 

T. 

t. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 
a* 

b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 
M. 


A. 


B. 

b. 

C. 

c. 

D. 

d. 

S. 

T. 

t. 


A. 

A. 

a. 

b. 

B. 

b. 

C. 

c. 

D. 



-m mi^ mmmm. 48 ? 


TASUi TEL 



Mm 

fd San- 

Ko.<rf 

m 

llevr 

OsbabguC. 

frooa 

Ceaiaw, 

Position. 

liongttaOo 
from Sode. 

grspbdtad 



~ im. 










Meir. 3» 

71 S® 

311^4 

716 

0-598 

8 50 

337 27 

114 38 

+38^1 

d. 

Id. 

71 SI 

313*455 

715 

0-353 

235 51 

345 8 

106 3 

-14 SO 

M. 

; 

71 S2 


715 

0-360 

240 8 

344 46 

105 41 

-14 S9 

m . 

j 

7U$ 


717 

0-544 

100 8 

303 9 

64 4 

4-12 34 

N. 


71S4 


717 

0-657 

99 22 

301 59 

62 54 

+ 13 42 

It. 

13. 

71 S5 

316*503 

715 

0-831 

274 42 

26 32 

104 13 

-12 14 

O. 

1 

7IS6 


718 

0-946 

117 S3 

265 23 

343 4 

— 4 49 

s . 

i 

7157 


718 

0-969 

116 37 

267 11 

344 52 

— 4 28 

s. 

; IS. 

7158 

318-448 

715 

0-979 

277 24 

55 32 

105 38 

-13 44 

A. 


7159 


718 

0-665 

121 47 

298 38 

348 44 

- 5 13 

c. 


7160 


718 

0-731 

119 17 

295 54 

346 0 

— 4 28 

c. 


7161 


718 

0*701 

120 30 

294 26 

344 32 

— 4 11 

c*. 


7162 


718 

0-754 

118 28 

292 20 

342 26 

— 4 19 

c^. 

22. 

7163 

325-471 

719 

0-951 

94 30 

276 14 

226 43 

+ 12 49 

A. 

; 

7164 


719 

0-956 

95 7 

272 8 

222 37 

+ 13 17 

a. 


7165 


719 

0-974 

96 0 

272 68 

223 27 

+ 13 43 

b. 

23. 

7166 

326-522 

719 

0-851 

93 31 

283 67 

219 31 

+ 12 54 

a. 


7167 


719 

0-867 

94 0 

287 23 

222 57 

+ 14 21 

b. 


7168 


719 

0-895 

93 25 

288 49 

224 23 

+ 13 58 

c. 


7169 


719 

0-902 

95 20 

290 3 

226 37 

+ 12 23 

d. 

24. 

7170 

327*479 

719 

0-705 

88 25 

304 1 

226 1 

+ 14 30 

M. 


7171 


719 

0-711 

89 54 

299 0 

221 0 

+ 13 49 

m. 


7172 


719 

0-784 

91 45 

302 47 

224 47 

+ 14 36 

N. 


7173 


719 

0*796 

92 31 

297 34 

219 34 

+ 12 34 

n. 

Dec. 2. 

7174 

335-475 

719 

0*892 

297 6 

55 58 

224 33 

+ 13 9 

B. 


7175 


719 

0-889 

298 40 

56 32 

225 7 

+ 14 47 

b. 


7176 


720 

0*290 

341 1 

6 51 

176 26 

+ 15 7 

S. 


7177 


721 

0-869 

119 48 

297 29 

106 4 

-12 20 

6. 

13, 

7178 

346-462 

1 







i 14. 

1 7179 

347*460 

V No spots visible. 






19. 

7180 

1 352-543 

j 

I 






30. 

\ 7181 

363-609 

724* 

0-704 

112 12 

340 38 

110 9 

— 14 28 

A. 


1 7182 

! 

724 

0-752 

111 54 

338 21 

107 52 

— 13 43 

B. 


[ 7183 


724 

0-741 

1 112 15 

338 43 

108 14 

— 14 9 

a. 

i 1866, I 

i 7184 


724 

0-766 

1 113 51 

33r 29 

107 0 

— 15 21 

b. 

Jan. 1, j 

1 7185 

1 0-462 

724 

0-366 

1 129 6 

8 26 

m 40 

— 13 18 

M. 


7186 


724 

0-411 

125 4 

7 4 

110 18 

—13 53 

m. 


7187 


724 

0-394 

i 127 54 

5 37 

108 51 

-14 16 

N. 


7188 1 


724 

0-429 

124 32 

3 59 

107 13 

-13 66 

n. 


7189 


725 

0-30,3 

103 42 

9 29 

112 43 

_ 4 54 

P. 

! 

7190 


723 

0*309 

102 29 

9 15 

112 29 

— 4 27 

Q. 

1 

7191 


725 

0*398 

102 52 

3 7 

106 21 

- 3 17 

P- 


7192 


725 

0-406 

99 1 

4 58 1 

! 108 12 

- 3 49 

q. 

! 3. 

7193 

2*450 

724 

0-288 

216 33 

30 22 1 

105 24 

— 13 34 

A. 


7194 


724 

0-294 

213 56 

32 18 I 

107 20 

— 14 23 

a. 

i 

7195 


724 

0*305 

209 33 

33 28 1 

108 30 

-13 24 

a}. 


7196 


725 

0-184 

245 29 

37 14 

112 16 

— 4 55 

B. 


7197 


725 

0-172 

234 46 

36 0 

111 2 

- 3 3 

C. 


7198 


725 

0-169 

240 52 

31 37 

106 39 

— 3 24 

b. 

i 

7199 


725 

0-151 

228 49 

32 49 

107 51 

— 2 44 

e. 

1 

7200 


726 

0-973 

77 25 

315 42 

30 44 

+ 12 51 

D. 

1 

7201 

3-534 

724 

0-455 

238 24 

46 41 

106 21 

-13 48 

A. 

] 

7202 


724 

0*460 

239 15 

48 33 

108 13 

— 14 16 

a. 

1 

7203 


725 

0-402 

260 25 

53 16 

112 50 

— 4 21 

B. 

1 

7204 


725 

0-409 

262 24 

58 0 

107 40 

- 3 11 

c. 


7205 


72s 

0-336 

259 38 

59 0 

108 40 

— 3 33 

d. 


* C^roaps 722 aasi 723 w«pb ¥imbk on the 20<h Dumber, but the limb of the Sun-pietum iras so ill-<h£ned 
ftat the deteaniiiutioa twf th^ heliographic pcmtion was rendered imp<^ble. 
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Table III; (coatiimed}. 


1 Date. 


iC^n ^ime 
of iSan- 
pietee. 

Uo. of 

in 

Kew 

Cfttelogue. 

Dietenee 

from 

Centeei. 

ef 

Docation. 

Lonptude 
from Hoie. 

HeKo- 

gmpWaal 

Helio* 

Spot. 

18^. 
Jm* 4. 

f 

7»86 1 

3534 

726 

0*894 

75 7 

33I 9 

30 49 

+ 1I 39 

b. 

7. 

7S97 

6-583 

724 

0*9:7 

251 8 

90 56 

107 fl 

—13 27 

M. 


72t8 


724 

0*911 

252 23 

92 7 

108 32 

— 14 14 

BI. 


7t«9 i 


725 

0*913 

263 33 

92 59 

109 ^4 

- 3 19 

H. 


7fl« 1 


726 

0*404 

51 19 

12 46 

29 11 

+ 12 29 

?• 

a 

7211 1 

7*501 

724 

0*972 

251 31 

103 18 

106 41 

— 13 33 

S. 

t 

7212 1 


724 

0*976 I 

251 50 

105 30 

108 53 

-14 9 

T. 


7213 i 


725 

0*970 j 

262 27 

107 13 

110 36 

— 3 47 { 



7214 ! 


726 

0*274 1 

26 39 

25 51 

29 14 

+ 13 6 j 

t. 


721 S ; 


727 

0*985 5 

78 53 

313 54 

317 17 

+ 14 68 

A. : 

9. 

7216 1 

8*459 

727 

0*948 ^ 

76 38 

325 41 

315 29 

+ 13 4 

M. 


721 7* i 


727 [ 

0*942 1 

77 57 

326 56 

316 44 

+ 12 26 

m. 

f 

7218 ; 


727 

0*959 : 

77 2 

322 39 

312 27 

+ 13 27 

n. 

j 

723 9 ' 

i 

727 

0*963 i 

79 7 

324 0 

313 48 

+ 13 54 

<K 

la. { 

7220 ; 

14*504 1 

727 i 

o*«5l ; 

300 38 1 

54 26 

318 29 

+ 15 18 

M, 

} 

7221 

1 

727 i 

0*340 : 

301 52 ! 

52 9 

316 12 

+14 19 ; 

m. 


7222 ' 

i 

727 

0*333 

302 13 I 

51 29 

315 32 

+ 13 41 1 

n. 

1 

7223 


727 ' 

0*327 

303 20 

52 35 

316 38 

+ 14 21 

o. 

I 

^24 ■ 

i 

727 i 

0*318 I 

301 H 

51 17 

315 20 

+ 14 49 ! 

H. 


7225 1 

; 

727 ; 

0*310 i 

308 4 

49 15 

313 18 

+ 13 33 

b. 

j 

7226 i 

1 

727 ’ 

0*270 : 

304 32 

49 39 

313 42 

+ 13 2 

c. 


7227 . 


727 : 

0246 1 

309 16 

48 39 

312 42 

+ 12 37 

ti. 


7228 


728 i 

0*948 ’ 

90 25 

332 17 

236 20 

— 6 5 

D. 

j 

7229 ‘ 

1 

728 i 

0-950 , 

91 40 

330 29 

234 32 

- 5 28 

E. 


7220 ; 

1 

728 1 

0*980 

92 39 

335 29 

239 32 

— 6 21 

f. 

j 

7231 i 

i 

728 

0*972 , 

91 13 

332 21 

236 24 

— 5 58 

?• 

1 ; 

7232 i 

1 

728 

0*987 i 

93 27 

333 39 

s 237 42 

j — 6 9 j 

h. 

1 19.; 

7233 ! 

18*496 I 

727 ! 

0*954 ! 

271 52 

109 9 

; 316 35 

, +12 42 1 

A. 

I ; 

7234 i 

1 

727 ! 

0*958 I 

273 41 j 

105 37 

1 313 3 

: +14 27 i 

e. 

i 

7235 = 

! 

728 j 

0*274 ! 

94 4 

30 16 

1 2-37 42 

1 — 6 55 , 

f >J* 


7236 i 

* 

728 : 

0*282 i 

92 54 

29 27 

1 236 53 

j — 6 22 ■ 

j m. 


7237 

i 

728 > 

0*295 ! 

91 50 

29 41 

237 7 

i — 5 24 ; 

, n. 


7238 ; 

i 

728 ; 

0*31 1 i 

90 59 

I 28 17 

£35 43 

1 — 6 11 

0 . 


7239 1 

1 

728 , ' 

0*324 ' 

91 50 

! 27 18 

£34 44 

; — 6 54 



7240 1 

1 

728 ’ 

0*380 

90 20 

! 22 59 

230 25 

S — 5 22 

1 t 


: 7241 j 

1 

729 1 

0*444 j 

94 15 

1 20 15 

227 41 

1-94 

b. 

i 

^ 7242 i 

1 

729 1 

0*461 1 

92 41 

! 19 10 

226 36 

! — 8 27 

s. 

1 

7243 

1 ! 

729 i 

1 0*455 1 

! 93 20 

i 19 1 

226 27 

j - 9 48 

T. 

1 

7244 ] 


729 

1 0*453 

93 16 

! 17 4 

224 30 

j — 8 15 

t. 

i 

7245 1 


729 

0*469 

91 22 

1 16 57 

£24 23 

! — 7 56 

V, 


7246 

22*510 ^ 

1 728 

- 0*620 

252 8 

1 87 4 

237 34 

1 — 6 33 

M. 

1 

7247 


! 728 

0*611 

251 34 

1 82 58 

233 28 

1 — 6 16 

m* 


1 7248 


i 729 

0*446 

250 17 

! 74 52 

I gag og 

1 — 8 59 

K. 

; 24. 

1 7249 

23*494 

1 728 

0*783 

251 36 

i 100 8 

j 236 40 

j — 5 36 

B. 

! 

7250 


1 728 

0*768 

250 15 

1 94 8 

; 230 40 

J — 6 16 

b. 

i 29. 

7251 

1 £8*502 

730 

0*508 

51 13 

25 21 

1 90 51 

I +14 51 

S, 

1 

7252 


730 

0*564 

54 7 

23 16 

1 88 46 

+ 13 19 


j 

7263^ 

1 

730 

0*572 

54 11 

21 8 

1 86 38 

+ 13 7 

f. 

t 

7254 

■ 

731 

0*802 

86 19 

1 n 

1 66 41 

— 6 27 

a* 

! 

7255 

j 

731 

0*807 

87 58 

1 16 

j 66 46 

- 7 39 

b. 


7256 


731 

0*839 

89 15 

358 2 

1 63 32 

— 7 39 

c. 


' 7257 


731 

0*848 

89 30 

358 37 

! 64 7 

— 8 16 

(b 

Feb. 5, 

. 7258 

35*505 

731 

0*612 

237 19 

99 13 

^ 65 23 

- 7 59 

A* 

1 

7259 


731 

0600 

237 19 

98 24 

64 34 

- 7 54 

a* 

1 

7260 


731 

0*594 

239 29 

96 28 

f 62 38 

— 6 45 

ab 

1 

7261 


732 

0*943 

64 48 

354 37 

: 320 47 

+ 14 36 

B. 
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Tmm III. 


IMxk, 


M^Q^l%D 3 e 

etfSttB- 

fioter©. 

Ho. of 

Osteli^ae. 

DiManee 

fy<fm 

Ceafere. 

Angle of 
Position. 

Iioagitade 
from Hode. 

Sblio* 

gmpWcal 

Ifen^tode. 

ffdEb-' 

Spot. ; 

im. 


' 








Feb. 5. 

7m% 

35-505 

732 

0*946 

65 19 

35^ 46 

322 56 

+ 1I IS 

b. 


7S63 


732 

0-938 

65 25 

356 56 

323 6 

+ 13 4» 

b*. 

6. 

7264 

36*478 

731 

0-788 

243 16 

112 3 

64 26 

- 7 42 

C. 


7265 


732 

0-937 

59 6 

11 33 

323 56 

+ 13 11 

D. 


7266 


732 

0-932 

59 41 

! 12 4 

324 27 

+ 14 14 

d. 

8. 

7267 

; 38-485 

731 

0-976 

243 12 

I 141 26 

65 20 

- 6 54 

s. r 


7268 

i 

732 

0*465 

41 29 

j 38 40 

322 34 

+ 14 17 

a. ) 


7269 

1 

732 

0-471 

42 7 

38 21 

.322 15 

+ 14 13 

b. : 

: 

72/0 


732 

0-483 

! 43 2 

i 37 10 

321 4 

+ 13 22 

c, \ 

" 

7271 

1 

732 

0o40 

f 45 06 

I 32 50 

316 44 

+ 13 23 

d. : 

1 10. 

7272 

40-480 

732 

0*277 

i 338 10 

; 67 16 

! 322 62 

+ 14 12 

B. ; 

; 1 727S 

i 

i 732 

0*279 

‘ 341 23 

j 68 27 

; 324 3 

+ J4 13 

b. : 

' 7274 

, 

i 732 

0-297 

.335 42 

; 69 49 

1 325 25 

+ 16 10 

hK J 

i f 7275 


1 733 

0-743 

: 271 9 

! 114 37 

10 13 

+ 14 7 

a 1 

7^76 


i 733 

0-708 

274 6 

i 113 33 

9 9 

+ 15 57 

c- : 

1 7277 


733 

0-694 

275 8 

j 132 37 

8 13 

+ 16 10 

eK : 

; 7278 


734 

0-995 

61 17 

1 348 24 

' 244 0 

+ 20 26 

D. 1 

13. 

7279 

43*494 

732 

0*690 

271 8 

1 110 38 

323 29 

+ 13 46 

A. ; 


7280 


; 732 

0*694 

271 52 

i 111 38 

i 324 29 

+ 14 28 

a. i 


7281 


734 

0*699 

49 0 

i 31 38 

244 29 

+ 19 57 

B. i 


728:^ 


735 

0*892 

56 36 

j 7 39 

! 220 30 

+ 15 31 

C. i 


7283 


735 

0-916 

57 18 

358 36 

211 27 

+ 18 32 

D. 1 


7284 


735 

0*917 

59 14 

2 42 

215 33 

+ 19 40 

E. ; 


7285 


735 

0*955 

58 21 

0 44 

213 35 

+ 16 59 

e. 


728 i 


735 

0*961 

58 42 

3 55 

' 216 46 

+ 16 16 

d. 


7287 


735 

0*963 

60 21 

5 39 

218 30 

+ 17 8 

e. 

18. 

72»« 

' 48-423 

! 734 

1 0*512 

: 84 40 

I 101 56 

244 52 

: +19 19 

1 M. - 

1 ' 7289 


j 735 

1 0*310 

i 31 1 43 

80 23 

; 223 19 

1 +16 13 

! A. : 

; 

7290 


1 735 

; 0*315 

: .317 30 

I 79 48 

222 44 

' +14 5 

! B. ' 

■ 

7291 


! 735 

1 0*320 

! 334 45 

; 75 44 

' 218 40 

+ 14 23 

j C, , 

’ 

7292 


; 735 

1 0*321 

i 346 48 

' 76 16 

: 219 12 

+ 13 50 

! D. 

■ 

7293 


> 735 

1 0*323 

1 355 47 

1 70 24 

213 20 

+ 13 2 

1 ■ 


7294 


; 735 

i 0*305 

^ 319 11 

1 73 13 

214 9 

+ 15 22 

a ' 

;' 

7295 


; 735 

! 0*299 

i S5I 46 

i 72 49 

i 215 45 

+ 16 34 

! ' 


7296 


; 735 1 

0*272 < 

346 17 

1 72 16 

j 215 12 

+ 18 8 

1 c, , 


7297 


; 735 i 

i 0*281 j 

345 52 

69 13 

j 212 9 

+ 19 56 1 

1 d. : 


7298 


1 735 1 

0*283 i 

358 13 

68 58 

i 211 54 

+ 18 13 ' 

e. 

1 

7299 


735 

0*260 1 

358 46 

; 68 6 

' 211 2 

+ 17 18 

L ' 

1 39. 

7300 

? 49-537 i 

734 ’ 

0*694 j 

272 50 

' 118 3 

‘ 245 i 1 

+ 19 14 

D. 


7301 

j i 

i 735 j 

0-456 1 

283 44 

95 41 

1 222 49 

+ 14 26 

S. : 


7302 


735 I 

0-432 i 

291 12 

91 52 . 

219 0 

+ 15 40 

T, : 


7303 

i 

735 ; 

0-410 j 

295 40 

91 3 

218 11 

+ 16 6 

U. i 


7304 


73.5 

0*419 

315 33 i 

90 21 i 

217 29 

+ 18 52 

s. i 


7305 


735 1 

0*371 

312 34 

85 27 ; 

212 35 

+ 19 28 

t. j 

i j 780b 


735 1 

0-384 

317 4 

84 30 ! 

211 38 

+ 19 43 

u. i 


7307 


735 1 

0-349 

288 23 

86 17 ! 

213 25 

+ 14 12 

V. ! 

1 1 

7308 

; i 

735 i 

0*361 

292 17 

86 49 1 

213 57 

+ 15 55 

m : 

1 ; 

7309 

I 

735 1 

0*359 

317 21 

87 4 ' 

214 12 

+ 15 18 

«i. i 


7310 


735 I 

0*344 

314 37 

88 1 1 ; 

215 19 

+ 16 17 

N. j 


7311 

f 

735 

0*390 

316 5 

84 53 ' 

212 1 ; 

+ 16 16 

ti. i 


7312 


735 

0-345 

318 45 

84 37 ' 

21 1 45 , 

+ 16 50 

0. i 

m 

7313 

1 50*591 

734 

0*853 

266 3 

132 31 1 

244 42 1 

+ 20 44 

B% \ 


7314 


735 

0-648 

273 6 

110 20 i 

222 31 ; 

+ 15 32 

8. ; 


7315 


735 

0-650 

28 1 28 

104 48 1 

216 59 j 

+ 16 48 

s. : 


7316 


735 

0-639 

277 31 

102 56 ! 

215 7 ! 

+ 16 12 

1 \ i 


7317 


735 

0*591 

275 22 

105 oi ; 

217 42 j 

+ 17 56 j 

t- I 


! 
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III. {cmfiaued). 


I 

1 J>ate. 

Ho. 

BfeanlSsBK! 
of 8o»* 

Ho. of 
OhmapM 
the Kow 
Onfa^ogue. 

frona 

CteitJe. 

Angle of 
Boeiticm. 

Z4ongitu4e 

fpcm 


HoKo* 


im 












m. 

7»18 

5#591 

735 

0^588 

275 39 

98 

51 

211 

2 

-t-ll 44 

a. 


731$ 


735 

0-550 

279 38 

99 

56 

212 

7 

+ 15 38 

h. 

■ 

7m 


735 

©-S40 

280 10 

10© 

3 

212 

14 

+ 14 m 



fMi 


735 

0*609 

278 31 

101 

1 

213 

12 

+ 14 37 

It. 


73tf 


735 

0*601 

278 41 

104 

42 

216 

53 

+ 13 24 

e. 


7323 


735 

0*528 

282 55 

106 

1 

218 

12 

+ 14 1 

f. 


7324 


735 

0*466 

283 53 

99 

8 

211 

19 

+ 13 28 

M. 


732a 


735 

0*471 

284 33 

101 

58 

2U 

9 

+ 14 17 

m. 


7326 


735 

0*510 

284 37 

107 

33 

219 

44 

+ 24 27 

N. 


7327 


735 

0*519 

285 0 

108 

57 

221 

8 

+ 15 20 

n. 

fi. 

7328 

51 ‘541 

734 

0*946 

263 33 

147 

2 

245 

45 

+ 19 0 

A . 


7329 


735 

0*800 

266 18 

124 

14 

222 

57 

+ 18 59 

B. 


7330 


735 

0*790 

268 9 

120 

13 

218 

56 

+ 13 SI 

C. 


7331 


735 

0*672 

272 12 

120 

54 

219 

37 

+ 14 14 

D. 


7332 


735 

0*755 

270 40 

124 

48 

223 

31 

+ 15 19 

b. 


7333 


735 

0*709 

274 44 

113 

28 

212 

11 

+ 15 55 

e. 


7334 


735 

0*684 

269 5 

116 

53 

215 

36 

+ 14 8 

<1. 


7335 


735 

0*645 

275 13 

117 

48 

216 

31 

+ 13 57 


23. 

7336 

53*632 

735 

0*971 

258 3 

153 

23 

222 

26 

+ 15 32 

M. 


7337 


735 

0*951 

261 34 

150 

9 

219 

12 

+ 18 24 

III. 


7338 


735 

0*917 

259 7 

149 

19 

218 

22 

+ 17 54 

N. 


73^ 


735 

0*936 

260 10 

150 

46 

219 

49 

+ 16 16 

n. 


7340 


735 

0*944 

260 48 

151 

50 

220 

53 

+ 14 28 

0. 


7341 


735 

0*909 

263 2 

144 

20 

213 

23 

+ 14 48 

P. 

24. 

7342 

S4‘486 

735 

0*977 

257 46 

159 

53 

216 

49 

+ 17 44 

A«. 


7343 


735 

0*980 

259 32 

162 

21 

219 

17 

+ 14 3 

a*. 

f 26. 

7344 

56*482 

736 

0*608 1 

74 28 

48 

24 

77 

1 

5 14 

1 s. 


7345 


736 

0*623 

74 10 

44 

38 

73 

15 

_ 4 3» 

1 s* 

1 

7346 


736 

0*647 

72 16 

43 

5 

71 

42 

_ 5 58 

t. 

jMar. 2. 

7347 

60*471 

737 

0*747 

44 56 

41 

14 

13 

16 

+ 16 55 

B. 


7348 


737 

0*751 

45 12 

40 

56 

12 

58 

+ 16 13 

b. 

■ 6. 

7349 

64*650 

738 

0*692 

44 69 

52 

41 

325 

27 

: +19 48 

M. 

! 7. 

7350 

65*458 

738 

0*556 

36 27 

62 

58 

324 

16 

I +18 17 

: 

; 8. 

7351 

66*497 

738 

0*398 

21 11 

77 

27 1 

324 

1 

+ 19 3 

MK 

1 12. 

7352 

70*479 

738 

0*636 

269 41 

135 

26 i 

325 

31 

^ +19 26 

\ 


7353 


739 

0*892 

48 3 

38 

24 1 

228 

29 1 

1 +15 38 

1 a. 

i 

1 7354 


739 

0*895 

49 21 

39 


229 

52 j 

+ 15 55 

; b. 


1 7355 


739 

0*901 

51 33 

i 36 

8 

226 

13 

1 +14 13 

f c. 

14. 

7356 

72*413 

738 

0*903 

258 43 

162 

48 ! 

325 

27 

+ 19 36 



7357 


739 ^ 

0*577 

37 24 

66 

31 

229 

10 

+ 16 51 

a'. 


7358 


739 

0*579 

38 43 

65 

26 

228 

5 

+ 15 44 

b^ 


7359 


739 

0*619 

40 45 

63 

45 

226 

24 

+ 14 18 

e‘. 

22. 

7360 

80*497 

739 

0*570 

276 44 

177 

42 

225 

41 1 

+ 14 18 

M. 


7361 


740 

0*788 ! 

44 22 

65 

20 

113 

19 1 

+ 16 57 

a. 


7362 


740 1 

0*793 

45 16 

63 

1 

111 

0 t 

+ 15 54 

b. 


7363 


740 

0*809 

46 9 

63 

28 

111 

27 

+ 17 43 

! c. 

23. 

7364 

1 81*502 

739 

0*705 

269 13 

192 

56 

1 226 

40 

+ 14 41 

1 N. 

1 

7365 


740 

0*556 

33 6 

: 81 

32 

1 115 

16 

+ 17 47 

1 A. 


7366 


740 

0*580 

38 38 

79 

1 

112 

45 

+ 16 35 

-&« 

i 

7367 


740 

0*612 

36 55 

82 

48 

116 

32 

+ 18 36 

B. 

i 

7368 


740 

0*564 

33 17 

81 

8 

1 114 

52 

+ 19 24 

1 b. - 


7369 


740 

0*620 

39 35 

78 

0 

! m 

44 

i +19 9 

0 . 

i 24. 

7370 

' 82*443 ; 

739 

0*841 

^1 2 

206 

7 

! 226 

31 

! +15 49 

D . 


7371 


739 

0*843 1 

261 28 

207 

3 

[ 227 

27 

+ 15 21 

d. 


7372 


740 

0*396 

23 37 

94 

43 

i 115 

7 

+ 17 9 

E. 


7373 


740 

0*408 

24 20 

91 

50 

! 112 

14 

[ +17 43 

e. 





Htt. 

Mean 
of Btm- 
prtai®. 

Ho. of 
Oman ia 
the Mmr 
Ce^f^ne. 

im. 




Mar. 24. 

■7374 

82*443 

740 


7375 


740 


7376 


740 


7377 


740 


7378 


741 


7379 


741 

27. 

7380 

85 534 j 

740 


7381 

j 

740 


7382 


740 t 


7383 

j 

740 j 


7384 { 

! 

740 1 




mi 


Bistaaee | 

feom 


39 . 


7386 

7387 

7388 

7389 

7390 


87*418 j 


i i 7391 

1 

j 741 

’ 7392 

1 

j 741 

7393 


1 741 

! 30. 7394 

88*476 

f 741 

: Apr. 3. 7395 

92*498 

742 

I i 7396 


742 

1 j 7397 


742 

1 S. : 7398 

94*499 

742 

1 7399 


742 

■ 1 7400 


742 

1 . 1 7401 


j 742 

0. 1 7402 ■ 

95*476 

1 742 

! ; 7403 


f 743 

’ 1 7 404 


' 743 

; 1 7405 

i 

j 

743 

12. 1 7406 

101-487 ! 

744 

j 7407 

1 

744 

! 7408 


744 

1 7409 


744 



Angie of 
Position. 


93 39 

89 39 

90 41 

93 27 
75 5 

77 0 

139 53 

137 35 
137 8 
134 3 

134 56 
133 1 

131 33 
117 52 
116 40 
112 17 
144 47 

140 45 
139 46 
143 47 
137 25 

87 27 
86 45 
86 42 

115 48 

116 0 
114 17 
114 53 
129 54 

91 17 
90 44 

88 17 

97 12 
99 8 

98 32 
97 54 
65 48 
68 19 

126 22 

125 49 
95 10 
93 41 
93 24 

126 57 
325 53 
136 40 
125 18 

150 59 

151 42 

152 58 
167 23 
169 7 
l66 5 
267 59 
165 46 
379 38 
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Apr. fO. 

7430 

109-463 

745 

0-726 

270 45 

180 

37 

177 

44 

4-18 

52 

A. 


7431 


745 

0-733 

269 39 

181 

5 

178 

12 

419 

51 

b. 

fl. 

7432 

110-468 

745 

0-866 

264 12 

19s 

3 

177 

55 

418 

17 

M. 


7433 


745 

0-871 

266 06 

193 

51 

176 

43 

420 

20 

m. 

g3. 

7434 

112*434 

746 

0*714 

51 16 

96 

27 

51 

26 

410 

IS 

A. 


7435 


746 

0*729 

53 5 

95 

55 

50 

54 

4 8 

3 

B. 


7436 


746 

0*751 

53 29 

93 

14 

48 

13 

4 9 

59 

ft. 


7437 


746 

0*765 

53 30 

92 

40 

47 

39* 

410 

5 

b. 

m . 

7438 

113*460 

746, 

0-506 

49 38 

109 

9 

49 

35 

410 

19 

M. 


7439 


746 

0-554 

50 37 

106 

46 

47 

12 

■f 9 

43 

HI. 


7440 


746 

0-560 

52 32 

109 

59 

50 

25 

4 9 

32 

n. 


7441 


746 

0-519 

51 28 

110 

50 

51 

16 

4 8 

6 

K 


7442 


746 

0*537 

51 41 

no 

48 

51 

14 

41© 

16 

P- 


7443 


746 

0*561 

52 14 

107 

43 

48 

9 

4l0 

29 

P^. 


7444 

114*482 

746 

0-300 

37 22 

125 

31 

51 

27 

4 8 

34 

A. 


7445 


746 

0*317 

39 41 

124 

25 

50 

21 

4- 9 

20 

a. 


7446 


746 

0-333 

.'8 18 

J23 

10 

49 

6 

4 9 

43 

b. 


7447 


746 

0-336 

39 13 

124 

48 

50 

44 

4 9 

4 

B. 


7448 


746 

0-387 

40 55 

120 

31 

46 

27 

4IO 

48 

b. 

26. 

7449 

115-466 

746 

0 146 

.341 0 

140 

53 

52 

50 

4IO 

42 

S. 


7450 


746 

0*179 

346 26 

139 

57 

51 

54 

410 

29 

£. 

j 

7451 


746 

0*l€l 

355 9 

138 

29 

50 

26 

41J 

0 

T 


7452 


746 

0-155 

350 58 

138 

58 

50 

55 

4U 

32 

t. 


7453 


746 

0-184 

357 47 

136 

48 

48 

45 

4 8 

21 

V. 

27.1 

7454 i 

116-478 

746 

0*192 

284 8 

158 

36 

56 

13 

4 9 

18 

A. ! 

} 

7455 : 


746 

0*226 

281 1 

159 

23 

57 

0 

4I0 

55 

a. ; 


7456 j 


746 

0-294 

279 3 1 

152 

37 

50 

14 

4II 

45 

b. 

i 

7457 



0*271 

273 25 ! 

155 

14 

52 

51 

4 »o 

32 

c. 

1 

1 

7458 ! 

1 

746 j 

0-305 

275 39 5 

158 

29 

56 

6 

4i0 

26 

B 


7459 } 

j 

746 i 

0-250 

281 23 i 

151 

8 

48 

45 

4 9 

9 

C. 


7460 ; 


746 i 

0-246 ; 

277 46 i 

150 

24 

48 

1 ' 

4 9 

30 ; 

e. : 


7461 

j 

746 1 

0-317 ! 

272 20 ' 

150 

47 

48 

24 

4 9 

57 J 

f. 

30.; 

7462 

119*449 ! 

746 } 

0-814 i 

254 4 { 

195 

21 

50 

50 ; 

410 

12 

G. 

May 2. : 

7463 1 121*660 j 


i 









3. 1 

7464 i 122*504 1 

1 




i 






4. 1 

7465 

123*442 

>iVi) spo 

ts visible. 

j 


! 


1 




s. i 

7466 

124-441 

1 




i 


i 




7. 

7467 

126-487 

J 


j 


i 






8. 

7468 j 

127*443 

748 

0-492 ' 

67 49 1 

126 

28 

228 

33 i 

4 3 

57 

^ A. i 


7469 


748 

0-507 j 

69 57 1 

125 

9 

227 

14 1 

4 3 

9 

a. 

9. 

7470 

128*504 

748 

0-263 j 

69 41 ; 

142 

52 

229 

54 

4 3 

20 

: A«. 


7471 


748 

0-299 i 

68 33 

141 

39 

228 

41 

1 4 4 

6 

; • 


7472 


748 

0*301 1 

69 34 

139 

4 

226 

6 

-f 4 

36 

B. ; 


7473 


749 

0*466 • 

74 0 

129 

9 

216 

11 

4 1 

21 

; b. ■ 


7474 


749 

0-528 

1 73 14 

126 

8 

1 213 

10 

4 2 

37 

b“. 1 


747s 


749 

0*534 j 

1 72 6 

i 125 

41 

212 

43 

4 2 

57 


10. 

7476 

129-458 

748 

0*008 i 

1 41 10 

154 

46 

228 

16 

4 3 

11 

A. 


7477 


748 

0-052 

1 56 10 

151 

4 

224 

34 

4 ^ 

40 

ft. ! 


7478 


749 

0*156 

84 50 

143 

8 

216 

38 

1 

12 

B. 1 


7479 


749 

0*174 

80 40 

140 

58 

214 

28 

- 2 

44 



7480 


749 

0*254 

79 8 

338 

18 

211 

48 

- 2 

16 

B. ! 


7481 


749 ; 

0*226 

77 36 

141 

35 

215 

5 

4 0 

30 

b. j 


7482 


749 

0-279 

79 38 

137 

31 

211 

1 

4 1 

53 

e. 1 


7483 


749 

0*298 

72 57 

136 

55 

210 

25 ' 

4 2 

0 

t i 

11. 

7484 

130*524 

749 

0-079 

179 37 

158 

47 

217 

10 

- 2 

25 

A. 


7485 


749 

0-092 

180 25 

154 

4 ’ 

212 

27 

— 1 

17 

B. 
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May 11* 

7489 

130*524 

749 

0*155 

13^ 49 

157 38 

21I 1 

+ f 54 

C. 


7487 


749 

0*110 

97 16 

154 35 

212 58 

~ 2 17 

a. 


7488 


749 

0*129 

155 10 

152 30 

210 53 

g 4 

b* 

' 

7489 


749 

0*164 

95 29 

151 28 

209 51 

- 2 58 

e. 


7490 


749 

0*175 

126 48 

150 40 

209 3 

— 4 50 

a 


7491 


749 

0*172 

92 39 

150 32 

208 55 

- 3 1 

s» 

12. 

7492 

131*470 

749 

0*305 

231 55 

174 18 

219 16 

_ 3 55 

M. 


; 7493 


749 

0*287 

223 24 

171 23 

216 21 

— 2 34 

N. 


1 7494 


749 

0*195 

218 50 

169 11 

214 9 

— 2 15 

0. 


I 7495 


S 749 

0*214 

226 3 

173 22 

218 20 

4- 0 42 

P. 


' 7496 


749 

0*257 

209 48 

169 54 

214 62 

— 2 13 

m. 


* 7497 


1 749 

0*176 

210 8 

168 30 

213 28 

- 3 9 

n. 


7498 


749 

0*150 

230 53 

167 34 

212 32 

~ 3 10 

0. 


7499 


749 

0*211 

225 53 

170 50 

215 48 

— 3 51 

P* 


7500 


749 

0*146 

209 39 

166 29 

211 27 

— 4 44 

q- 

15. 

7501 

134*602 

749 

0*873 

244 27 

213 32 

214 4 

~ 3 8 

S. 


7502 


749 

0*870 

243 44 

215 56 

216 28 

— 22 

». 


’ 7503 


749 

0-810 

240 54 

210 36 

211 8 

4- 1 53 

T. 


I 7504 


749 

0*812 

241 34 

212 42 

213 14 

4- 0 27 

t 

16. 

7505 

135*618 

749 

0*904 

240 51 

i 227 37 

! 213 44 

- 3 16 

A. 


7506 


749 

0*923 

238 26 

’ 230 38 

! 216 45 

- 2 53 

a. 

17 

7507 

0 

1 

749 

0*972 

241 7 

j 241 28 

! 215 30 

- 2 56 

A®. 


7508 


750 

0*922 

81 56 

1 100 19 

I 74 21 

- 7 2 

B. 


7509 


750 

0*950 

81 40 

99 16 

73 18 

- 7 50 

b. 

18 

7510 

137*490 

750 

0*805 

81 42 

1 115 26 

1 75 0 

- 7 18 

A. 


7511 


750 

0*817 

82 7 

1 114 26 

74 0 

- 8 44 

a. 


7512 


750 

0*829 

81 16 

, 114 23 

73 57 

- 7 9 

b. 

19. 

7513 

138*480 

750 

i 0*603 

8.5 31 

1 128 46 

74 18 

- 7 2 

m. 


7514 


750 

' 0*617 

85 47 

1 127 4 

72 36 

- 7 35 

m. 

£1 

7515 

1 40*474 

750 

- 0*298 

121 6 

1 157 57 

75 12 

- 7 57 

N, i 


7516 


' 750 

* 0*305 

116 0 

1 155 42 

82 67 

— 8 24 

n. 


7517 


751 

[ 0*901 

56 25 

108 16 

25 31 1 

4-14 16 

0. j 

22 

7518 

141*504 

1 751 

0*756 

54 16 

j 121 35 

24 13 

4-15 3 

s. ! 

23 

7519 

142*552 

1 751 

0*584 

49 21 

1 137 40 

25 26 

4-14 42 

s\ , 

25 

7520 

144*461 

, 751 

0*296 

12 56 

1 164 37 

25 19 

4-15 18 

1 A 

26. 

7521 

145*540 

751 

1 0*264 ; 

314 54 

j 179 29 

24 52 

4-14 38 

1 A®. ; 

28.* 

7522 

147*464 

! 751 

j 0*555 

275 11 

206 12 

25 18 

4-14 34 i 

a®. 

2% 

j 7523 

148-514 

1 751 

1 0*713 

271 8 

222 24 

25 37 

4-14 24 j 

! 

30. 

1 7524 

149*520 

! 751 

1 0*879 

267 5 

236 52 

25 48 

4-14 47 1 

M. 

June 1. 

' 7525 

151*464 

! 752 

0*964 

77 54 

103 1 i 

224 23 j 

- 4 39 

A. 


' 7526 


752 

0*970 

78 43 

100 57 1 

222 19 , 

_ 3 41 

a. 

2. 

7527 

152-511 

752 

0*860 

78 15 

118 57 i 

225 28 i 

_ 4 26 

A. 


* 7528 


752 

0*875 

79 56 

115 48 1 

222 19 ! 

~ 3 47 

a. 


7529 


752 

0 880 

82 29 

116 42 

223 13 , 

- 4 34 

B. 


7530 


752 

0*869 

80 37 

114 57 

221 28 ' 

- 4 30 

b. 


f 7531 


752 

0*881 

83 51 

116 12 

222 43 { 

— 4 57 

c. 

6. 

1 7532 

156*497 

752 

0*138 

116 14 

175 49 

225 47 1 

— 3 55 

M. 


i 7533 


752 

0*145 

112 2 

174 8 

224 6 

- 3 11 

m. 


7534 


752 

0*187 

114 21 

173 30 

223 28 

— 4 33 

N. 


7535 


752 

0*162 

115 18 

172 28 

221 26 

— 3 44 

n. 


7536 


752 

0*159 

113 9 

174 46 

224 44 

- 4 4 

0 . 


7537 


752 

0197 

111 43 

172 29 

222 27 

- 4 22 

0 . 

24. 

7538 

174*520 

755 

0*923 

254 22 

258 53 

53 5 

- 8 12 

A. 


7539 


755 

0*890 

254 12 

256 58 

51 10 i 

~10 28 

B. 


7540 


755 

0*012 

252 54 

252 28 

46 40 , 

-10 25 i 

C. 


7541 

j 

755 

0*878 

253 29 

255 54 

50 6 

-10 26 i 

J 

a. 


3x 
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‘24. 

7S42 

174*329 

755 

0*889 

25,3 

31 

257 

17 

51 

29 

— 

11 

57 

h. 

; 


7343 


755 

0-895 

254 

23 

254 

40 

48 

52 

— 

9 

34 

c. 



7344 


755 

0'875 

232 

29 

250 

9 

44 

21 

— 

If 

43 

d. 


26. 

734S 

176*486 

755 

0*951 

255 

56 

275 

45 

42 

11 

— 

10 

38 

A®. 



7346 


755 

0*976 

256 

32 

279 

52 

46 

18 


10 

n 

M«. 



7M7 


755 

0*980 

257 

24 

277 

44 

44 

10 

-11 

6 

m 



. 7348 


755 

0*958 

255 

30 

280 

37 

47 

3 

~ 

9 

14 

u. 



7549 


755 

0*982 

257 

19 

281 

42 

48 

8 

— 

12 

39 

K 


27. 

7550 

177*504 

753 

0*998 

255 

3 

289 

49 

41 

49 

— 

12 

14 

A. 


7551 


755 

0*997 

256 

54 

289 

20 

41 

20 

— 

10 

48 

a. 


28. 

7552 

178*493 

756 

0*716 

74 

22 

154 

44 

252 

42 

■f 

6 

50 

A. 



7553 


756 

0-733 

73 

12 

155 

3 

253 

1 

+ 

7 

30 

a. 



7554 


756 

0*749 

73 

20 

155 

29 

253 

27 

+ 

6 

40 

h. 



7555 


757 

0-958 

93 

58 

130 

16 

228 

14 

~ 

6 

20 

c. 



7556 


757 

0*957 

92 

16 

129 

8 

227 

6 

— 

7 

8 

c.’ 


30. 

7557 

180*496 

756 

0*348 

61 

50 

184 

37 

254 

31 

4" 

6 

9 

D. 



7558 


756 

0*387 

65 

39 

182 

56 

232 

30 

+ 

5 

7 

d. ■ 



7559 1 


756 

0*363 

64 

12 

183 

2 

252 

36 

H- 

6 

55 

E. ; 



7560 ' 


756 

0*392 

67 

25 

180 

15 

249 

49 

+ 

7 

47 

e. 



7661 ' 


757 

0*702 

97 

51 

160 

35 

230 

9 

__ 

6 

59 

G. 



7562 ! 


757 

0*734 

96 

43 

159 

41 

229 

15 

— 

6 

6 

S* 



7563 : 


757 

0*769 

95 

14 

157 

18 

226 

52 

— 

7 

17 

H. 



7564 ; 


757 

0*805 

94 

47 

152 

50 

222 

24 


7 

59 

li. i 

July 

2. 

7565 

182*515 

736 

0*157 

314 

26 

211 

19 

252 

14 

+ 

8 

50 

M. 



7566 ; 


757 

0*375 

113 

23 

186 

48 

227 

43 


7 

31 

a. 



7567 i 


757 

0-399 

112 

27 

185 

54 

226 

49 

— 

7 

45 

b. 


i 

7568 ; 


757 

0*408 

112 

47 

183 

36 

224 

31 

— 

8 

39 

c. 


4.1 

7569 i 

184*518 

756 

0*540 

278 

18 

240 

37 

253 

8 

+ 

8 

31 

K. 


1 

7370 ! 


757 

0*239 

221 

48 

213 

9 

227 

40 

— 

7 

4 

a. 



7571 I 

j 

757 

0*196 

216 

23 

214 

34 

227 

3 

— 

7 

57 

a“. 


5. 

7572 ; 

185*305 

757 

0*395 

250 

18 

227 

12 ; 

225 

43 

— 

8 

28 ’ 

B. 


t 

7573 1 


757 

0*390 

249 

21 

224 

35 1 

223 

6 

— 

7 

44 I 

6 . 


6.1 

7574 

186*494 

757 

0*594 

234 

58 

241 

47 ! 

226 

16 

— 

7 

43 1 

A. 


7. 

7575 I 

187-489 

757 

0*734 

260 

1 

256 


226 

27 

— 

7 

14 ; 

a. 


9. 

7576 i 

189*505 

757 

0*964 

263 

17 

285 

18 1 

227 

4 

— 

7 

39 i 

M. 


10 . 

7577 i 

190*476 

757 

0*999 

264 

38 

299 

0 I 

227 

0 

— 

7 

54 1 

M'-\ , 


12 . 

7578 1 

192*496 

758 

0*946 

99 

29 

158 

15 

57 

36 

-10 

22 

A. 


13. 

7579 1 

193*497 

758 

0-837 

104 

37 

173 

40 

58 

49 

— 

9 

58 

A”. , 


16. 

7580 

196*473 

758 

0-354 ! 

126 

14 

205 

17 

48 

13 

~ 

9 

56 

1 a. 1 


19. 

7581 

199*632 

758 

0*634 ! 

261 

42 

260 

14 

58 

21 

-10 

53 

a®, 1 


20. 

i 7582 

200*622 

758 

0*806 ' 

264 

49 

273 

11 

1 

16 

— 

to 

19 

a*, i 


21. 

30. 

7583 

7584 

201*469 

210*466 

j- No spoj 

ts visible- 
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36 ! 

i 

: Aug. 

. 7.1 

7585 

218*471 i 

759 

0*157 

70 

37 i 

233 

40 

? 124 

35 

+ 

4 

A. i 


7586 


759 

0*192 

68 

9 

232 

14 

123 

9 


4 

48 i 

B. : 



7587 


759 

0*236 

65 

25 

228 

2 

118 

57 

■f 

6 

35 

a. 1 



7588 


759 

0*208 

71 

0 

230 

55 

121 

50 

+ 

5 

43 

b. ; 



7589 


759 

0*257 

74 

8 

227 

26 

118 

21 

4 - 

3 

4 

C. 1 



7390 


759 

0*263 

78 

38 

226 

26 

117 

21 

-+■ 

3 

16 

c. 1 


9. 

7591 

1 220*490 

759 

0*361 

291 

2 

261 

9 

123 

25 ^ 

4. 

5 

0 

M. ; 



7392 


759 

0*287 

290 

48 

256 

4 

118 

20 i 

•f 

4 

11 ! 

m. 


10 . 

s 7393 

1 221*538 

. 759 

0*563 

290 

15 

275 

4 

123 

28 


5 

37 

M®. i 



1 7594 ^ 


759 

0*559 

! 289 

45 

274 

25 

121 

49 

4. 

4 

8 

ro“. 1 


11. 

7595 ■ 

i 222*518 

759 

0*714 

! 289 

53 

289 
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XXIL On tM Mmhmmml P&rfimmme of Logical Inference* Mg W* ^Ammimroms 
M*A* {lMi,% Professor of Logic, &€. in Owens College, MamheBier* Cmnmmmat^ ^ 
hg Professor H. B. Koscoe, F.R.8. 

' Beceived October 16, 1869, — Bead January 20, 1870. 

1. It is ^ interaiting subject for reflection that from the earliest times m^hanical assist* 
ance hi^ been r^uired in mental operations. The word calculafi&n at once reminds ns 
of the employment of pebbles for marking units, and it is asserted that the word mpSftm 
is also derived from the like notion of a pebble or material sign*. Even in the time of 
Akistotle the wide extension of the decimal system of numeration had been remarked 
and referred to the use of the fingers in reckoning ; and there can be no doubt that the 
form of the most available arithmetical instrument, the human hand, has reacted upon 
the mind and moulded our numerical system into a form which we should not otherwise 
have selected as the best. 

2. From early times, too, distinct mechanical instruments were devised to facilitate 
computation. The Greeks and Romans habitually employed the abacus or arithmetical 
board, consisting, in its most convenient form, of an oblong frame with a series of cross 
wires, each bearing ten sliding beads. The abacus thus supplied, as it were, an unlimited 
series of fingers, which furnished marks for successive higher units and allowed of the 
representation of any number. The Russians employ the abacus at the present day 
under the name of the shtshoh, and the Chinese have from time immemorial made u^ 
of an almost exactly similar instrument called the schwanj^an, 

3. The introduction into Europe of the Arabic system of numeration caused the 
abacus to be generally superseded by a far more convenient system of written signs; but 
mathematicians are well aware that their science, however much it may advance, always 
requires a corresponding development of material s 5 *mbols for relieving the memory and 
guiding the thoughts. Almost every step accomplished in the progress of the arts and 
sciences has produced some mechanical device for facilitating calculation or representing 
its result. I may mention astronomical clocks, mechanical globes, planetariums, slide 
rules, &c. The ingenious rods known as Napier’s Bones, from the name of their inventor, 
or the Promptuarium Multiplicationis of the same celebrated mathematician f, are curious 
examples of the tendency to the use of material instruments. 

* Professor Be Moeoah- On the word ^AptBpos,"” Proceedings of the Philologieal Society (p. 9). 
t Eahdoh^ses sen. nnmerationis per virgiilas libri dno: enm appendiee de expeditissimo nmltipHcationis 
Promptnorio. Qnihns acemsit et Arithmefieae Locahs liber Unas. Anthore et Inventore Joaxxe Kbpeho, 
M^^bistonii fe. Lngdnni, 1626. 
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C As mtlj m 17^ csaitiiry we iad Itoat mmMmxf w^ m^e ie 
m&aietical calcalatMm. Tke arittoieti^ macWae of Pascai* w^ csoasfeRMtei m 
years 1642-455 aad wm an iatentioa worthy of that great genius. Into the i^coMawtiei 
of the macMae^ snhsi^pen€y proposed or constmeted by the Marqnis of Womc^^^ 
^ SAMum Moblamb, Gs^rsir, Schect^ Bokbif, and others we n«d 

inquire ; but It is worthy of notice that M. Thomas, of Colmm, h^ recentty jEttfflBnfiM> 
tured an arithmetical machine so perfect in constrnclion and so moderate in cost, Aat 
it is frequently employed with profit in mercantile, engineering, and other c^cnlations. 

5. It was reserved for the profound genius of Mr. Babbage to make the gr^tet 
advance in mechanical calculation, by embodying in a machine the principles of the 
c^cnlns of differences. Automatic machinery thus became capable of computing the 
i»ost complicated mathematical tables* ; and in his subsequent design for an Analytiod 
Engine Mr. Babbage has shown that material machinery is capable, in theory at Imst, 
^ riv^ing the labours of the most practised mathematicians in all branches of their 
mieswe. Mind thus seems able to impress some of its highest attributes upon mattm, 
mad to create its own rival in the wheels and levers of an insensible machine. 

6. It is highly remarkable that when we turn to the kindred science of logic we meet 
with no real mechanical aids or de\lces. Logical works abound, it is true, with meta- 
phorical expressions imphing a consciousness that our reasoning powers require such 
assistance, even in the most abstract operations of thought. In or before the 15th 
century the logical works of the greatest logician came to be commonly known as the 
Organon or Instrtiment^ and, for several centuries, logic itself was defined as Ars instru^ 
mentalis dirigens mmtem nmtram in cognitionem omnium intelUgihiliimi. 

When Feancis Bacon exposed the futility of the ancient deductive logic, he still held 
that the mind is helpless without some mechanical rule, and in the second aphorism of 
Ms ‘ Hew Instrument ’ he thus strikingly averts the need ; — 

Nec maims nuda, nec Intellectns sihi permissus^ multum valet; Instrumentis et aus- 
Uiis res perjicitur ; guihus opus esty non minus ad intellectum, guam ad mamm. Afgue 
mt instrmnenta mantis motum aut dent, auf regimf ; if a et Instrumenta mentis, Jiiteh 
lectui aut suggeruni aut cavent, 

7. In all such expressions, however, the word Instrument is used metaphorically to 
denote an invariable formula or rule of words, or system of procedure. Even when 
Batmond Lully put forth his futile scheme of a mechanical syllogistic, the mechanical 
apparatus consisted of nothing but written diagrams. It is rarely indeed that any invention 
is made without some anticipation being sooner or later discovered ; but up to the present 
time I am totally unaware of even a single previous attempt to devise or construct a machine 
wMch should perform the operations of logical infexencef ; and it is only I believe in tibe 
satirical ’UTitings of SwiPf that an allusion to an actual reasoning machine is to be fomid$» 

♦ See Compsnioai to the Almaaaek for 1866, p. 6. f See note at the mi 'd fius pap^*, p. 518. 

t In the recent life of Sir W. Wkmmm, hy PVofeisor Tmtctc, fe givcai m iwseoaat md %are of a 
instrument employed hy Sir W. HAMnrroK in his Ic^cal lectures to the eompartfive eiieteixtand IsMet 



a ^®al logksaJ is tke gas^ ^ ^©4^riii6s whicli th^-ao^- 

#10 bm ir^aalaei sttbsteatit%.as M w^,»oaM^ 

f 0 iBs ago- Had tbe ^^ace of quantity ttos Temfds^ ^laoaaxy 
ih0#y«rf FfTHAOOBAS or Eccjli®^ it is aarteia tlmt we skoald aot ia^e ii0«i of 
#e mtoaetieid macMae of Pabcai*, or tJie differeace-eagiae of Babbao®. -Aad I 
v&ataxe ixi lo<A: mpon the logical machine which I am about to d^cribe » 

3 ^^t md iadicatioa of a profound reform and extension of logiqp,! science accoin|di#M 
mthin the present century by a series of English writers, of whom I may specially jamae 
Jebbmy Bekbham, Oeoege Bextham, Professor De Morgan, Archbishop Thomson, ^ 
W. Hamiltojt, and the late distinguished Fellow of the Boyal Society, Dr. Boole. 
lesnit of their exertions has been to effect a breach in the supremacy of the Artstotefiairi 
logic, and to furnish ns, as I shall hope to show by visible proof, with a system of logimE 
deduction almost infinitely more general and powerful than anything to be foimd m ther 
old writers. The ancient syllogism was incapable of mechanical performance became 
of its extreme incompleteness and crudeness, and it is only when we found our ^stem 
upon the fundamental laws of thought themselves that we arrive at a system of deduc- 
tion which can be embpdied in a machine acting by simple and uniform movements, 

9. To George Boole, even more than to any of the logicians I have named, this great 
advance in logical doctrine is due. In his ‘Mathematical Analysis of Logic’ (1847), 
and in his most remarkable work ‘ Of the Laws of Thought ’ (London, 1854), he first 
put forth the problem of logical science in its complete generality: — Given certain 
logical jpremises or conditions^ to determine the description of any class of objects under 
those conditions. Such was the general problem of which the ancient logic had solved 
but a few isolated cases — the nineteen moods of the syllogism, the sorites, the dilemma, 
the disjunctive syllogism, and a few other forms. Boole showed incontestably that it 
was possible, by the aid of a system of mathematical signs, to deduce the conclusions of 
all these ancient modes of reasoning, and an indefinite number of other conclusions. 
Any conclusion, in short, that it was possible to deduce from any set of premises or 
conditions, however numerous and complicated, could be calculated by his method. 

10* Yet Boole’s achievement was rather to point out the extent of the probl^i 
and the possibility of solving it, than himself to give a clear and final solution. As 
readers of his logical works must be well aware, he shrouded the simplest logical pro- 
ces^s in the mysterious operations of a mathematical calculus. The intricate trains of 
'Symbolic transformations, by which many of the examples in the ‘Laws of Thought’ are 
solved, ©an be follow^ only by highly accompbshed mathematical mindb ; and evm 
^ ^^biamidician would fail to find any demonstrative force in a calculns which fearie^y 
employs unmeaning and incomprehensible symbols, and attributes a signification to 

meami^ of terms j bat it was merely of an illasiarefive character, and does not seem to have teen eapaMe of 
P^^teming^ any meehamcal operations. 
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' '^®i: !>y a of mtorp^tatioa*' ' li ^ wtoij srtB^OBt 

l^cmHar mathematii^ form of &)oi^s metiboi, 43mt if it mem tibiO ixm imm of 1^^ 
d^octioii, ooly weH-tramed ma^ematiciaas could eret compr^oad <2he aoMoa of tko® 
laws of thou^t, oa the habitiml use of which our etisteuc^ as superior heiugs d^ei^ 
11. Havii^ made Boole’s lo^cal works a subject of study for maay years past, I midea* 
Toured to Aow iu my work ou Pure Logic^ that the mysterious mathematiml forms 
of Boole’s logic are altogether superfluous, and that in one point of great importance 
^e employment of aiclusire instead of unexdusive alternatives, he was deeply mis* 
teken. Bejecting the mathematical dress and the erroneous conditions of Ms symbols, 
we aniye at a logiail method of the utmost generality and simplicity. In a later workf 
I have given a more mature and clear view of the principles of this Calculus of Lc^c, 
and of the processes of reasoning in general, and to these 'works I must refer readers 
who may be interested in the speculative or theoretical views of the subject. In die 
present paper my sole purpose is to bring forward a visible and tangible proof that a 
new system of logical deduction has been attained. The logiccil machine which I am 
about to describe is no mere model illustrative of the fixed forms of the syllogism. It 
is an analytical engine of a veiy simple character, which performs a complete analysis of 
any logical problem impressed upon it. By merely reading dopm the premises or data 
of an argument on a key board representing the terms, conjunctions, copula, and stops 
of a sentence, the machine is caused to make such a comparison of those premises that it 
becomes capable of returning any answer which may be logically deduced from them. It 
It is charged, as it were, with a certain amount of information which can be drawn from 
it again in any logical form which may be desired. The actual process of logical deduc- 
tion is thus reduced to a purely mechanical form, and we arrive at a machine ombodymg 
&e ^Laws of Thought,’ which may almost be said to fulfil in a substantial manner the 
vague idea of an organon or instrumental logic which has flitted during many cen- 
turies before the minds of logicians. 

12, As the ordinary views of logic and the doctrine of the syllogism would give little 
or no a^istance in comprehending the action of the machine, I find it necessary to pre- 
face the description of the machine itself with a brief and simple explanation of the 
principles of the indirect method of inference which is embodied in it, avoiding any 
reference to points of abstract or speculative interest which could not be suitably treated 
in the present paper. 

IS. Whatever be the form in which the rules of deductive logic are presented, their 
validity must rest ultimately upon the Three Fundamental Laws of Thought which de- 
velope the nature of Identity and Diversity. These laws are three in number. The 
first appears to give a definition of Identity by asserting that a thing is Hmtical with 

* Pure Logic, or tfie Lo^e of Quali^ apart from Quantity ; 'witb Eemaris on Boole’s System, and on 
relation of Logic and Matkematics. London, 1864 (Stanfoiflj. 

t ®ie Substitution of Similars, the True Principle of Eeasoning ; derived jfrom a Modifieatimi dt 
jDictnm. Lmidon, 1869 (MACMnoiijf). 
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m^eMcfmy or c^pom^ mttnMes; wh&^m: A aad B 
is®y 1^ It is ^r^dn t^at A o^onot be botib, B and not B. TMs law, tbeiij eapclodes from 
1^5 or eron ooni^iTable exist^ce, any combination of opposite attributes. 

The tbM law, commonly known as the Law of Exclude Middle, but which I prefer ^ 
to call by the simpler title of the Law of Duality, asserts that every thiny muM m^r 
po^ss yiwfk ottribute or must not possess it, A must either be B or not B. It 
enables us to predict anterior to all particular experience the alternatives which may he 
jg^serted of any object. When united, these laws give us the all-sufficient means of 
analyzing the results of any assertion : the Law of Duality developes for us the classes 
of objects which may exist ; the Law of Identity allows us to substitute for any name 
or term that which is asserted or known to be identical with it ; while the Law of Con- 
tradiction directs us to exclude any class or alternative which is thus found to involve 
self-contradiction. 

14. To illustrate this by the simplest possible instance, suppose we have given the 
assertion that 

A metal is an element, 

and it is required to arrive at the description of the class of compound or mt-elenmitary 
bodies so far as affected by this assertion. The pro^'-ess of thought is as follows — 

By the Law of Duality I develope the class noMement into two possible parts, those 
which are metal and those which are not metal, thus — 

What is not element is either metal or not~met>al. 

The given premise, however, enables me to assert that what is metal is element; so that 
if I allowed the first of these alternatives to stand there would be a mt-element which 
is yet an element. The law of contradiction directs me to exclude this alternative fi-om 
further consideration, and there remains the inference, commonly known as the contra- 
positive of the premise, that 

What is not element is not metal. 

Though this is a case of the utmost simplicity, the process is capable of repeated appli- 
cation ad infinitum, and logical problems of any degree of complication can thus be 
solved by the direct use of the most fundamental Law s of Thought. 

15. To take an instance involving three instead of two terms, let the premises be — 

Iron is a metal (1) 

Metal is element .... (2) 

We can, by the Law of Duality, develope any of these terms into four possible combi- 
nations. Thus 


Iron is metal, element ; . . 

. («) 

or metal, not-element ; . 

• m 

or not-metal, element ; . 

• (r) 

or not-metal, not-element 

. (i) 



^^ise i^amm w lii^.|iiMi>is m 

(y)’«d |l), wHyb ths kdmms m m^l Smm% 

father fa coiabiimti« {^). It follows tl^ faa laa^ he hy fa 

first altenmti^'{®f) <mly^ tibat it is an dement, ttas fa o«cl»»n rf^e 

syflogiitic mwd Barham. 

li. Ik a®^loyittg this methc«i of infi^nce, it is Bomx found to be ti^ous to write 
at foil lengfe in words the combinatio|is of teims to be considered. It is ameh befac te 
fflteitute fa fa words single letters. A, B, C, fa., which may stand in their pl^ aod 
bear in ^db problem a different meaning, just as s, z in algebm kgaify ^famt 
quantities in different problans, and are really used as brief marks to be snbshifcut^ fa 
tfa fidl descriptions of those quantities. At the same time it is ccmvenient to sub^tate 
far the mrrespondmg negative terms small italic letters, a, c, fa. ; th^ 

if A denote iron, a denotes what is TwtHron. 

B j, 7mtaly ^ w M not-metaL 

C „ element, c „ „ not-element. 

When these general terms are combined side by side, as in A B C, a B C, they denote 
a term or thing combining the properties of the separate terms. Thus ABC denotes 
iron which is metal and €le7n€nt ; aB C denotes 77iefal which is eleiimit hut not iron. 
These letter terms A, B, C, a, b, c, &c. can, in short, he joined together in the manner of 
adjectives and nouns. 

17. I must particularly insist upon the fact, however, that there is nothing peculiar 
or mysterious in fbese letter symb#ls. They have no force or meaning but such as they 
derive from the nouns and adjectives for which they stand as mere abbreviations, 
intended to save the labour of writing, and the w^ant of clearness and conciseness attach- 
ing to a long clause or series of words. In the system put forth by Boole various 
symbols of obscure or even incomprehensible meaning were introduced ; and it was im- 
plied that the inference came from operations different from those of common thought 
and commcm language. I am particularly anxious to prevent the misapprehension fat 
the method of inference embodied in the machine is at all symbolic and dark, or difto 
from what the unaided human mind can perform in simple cases. 

18, Great dearness and brevity are, however, gained by the use of letter terms; fox 
if we take 

A = iron, 

B = metal, 

G = element; 

then fa premiss of the problem considered are rimply 

Iron is n^etal . , , A k B, 

Metd m etemmk • « B k 0. 


. a) 
. ( 2 ) 





1 ‘ibi: 


A B C, , . 


ABe, . . 

■ ■ ■ m 

A^ C, . , . 

■■■ (7) 

Ah e. , . . 

...{*) 


Bat of tJiese {y) and (1) are contradicted by (1) and (J3) by (2), Hence 
A is identical with ABC, 


tMs term, ABC, contains the fall description of A or iron under the wrE^ticB^ 
(1) and (2). 

Similarly, we may obtain the description of the term or class of thicks nat^lenmA^ 
denoted by c. For by the Law of Duality c may be developed into its alternatives or 


possible combinations. 

A Be, O) 

A 5 c, (^ ) 

« B c (?) 

a h c (0) 


Of these (f3) and (?) are contradicted by (2) and (B) by (1 ) ; so that, excluding these con- 
tradictory terms, a I) c alone remains as the description or equivalent of the class c. 
Hence what is noUelentknt^ is always not-nietallic and is also not4ron. 

19. In practising this process of indirect inference upon problems of even moderate 
complexity, it is found to be tedious in consequence of the number of alternatives which 
have to be written and considered time after time. » Modes of abbreviation can, how- 
ever, be readily devised. In the problem already considered it is evident that the same 
combination sometimes occurs over again, as in the cases of (/3) and (^); and if we 
were desirous of deducing all the conclusions which could be drawn from the premises 
we should find the combination (a) occurring in all the separate classes A, A B, B, 
B C, A C. Similarly, the combination ab C occurs in the classes a, 5, ah, aC, h C, 
and it would be an absurd loss of labour to examine again and again whether the same 
combination is or is not contradicted by the premises. It is certain that all the com- 
binations of the terms A, B, C, a, <?, which are possible under the universal conditions 
of thought and existence are but eight in number, as follows : — 


(«) 

ABC 


ABe 

( 7 ) 

Ah C 

(i) 

Ah € 

(*) 

& BC 

(?) 

a Be 

( 1 ) 

a h G 

(0 

a h € 



Ihs df wl^ mm |M%lf ^ 1^ 

^iieMoa imm ^s li^; Bwill eop^af ( 0 % (fi% ($) md (Q^ € 
ff)> (4 (it);, BC will t^^sist of the eombiimtioas ^jaiaMia to m (m) 

md (i) ; md so oa. If we wish, then, to ^ffi&ct a ccnttfdete solnMon cwf a l<^i^ proh^n, 
it will save much labour to make out in the first plac^ the ccmiplete developcteo^ 
^mbimti<m% to examine ^ujh of these in coimexion with toe prmaises, to eEmm^ toe 
imaraQ^bteit combinations, and afterwards to ^lect from toe remainmg consistott mm* 
lanattmis siato as may form any class of which we desire the descripMon. Fertonaang 
to^ in the cam of the premises (1) and (2), we find that of toe e%ht mn* 

nimble cmnbinations only four remain consistent with the premises, viz. : — 


ABC (a) 

« B C fO 

« ^ C ...... (i? ) 

a h G (^ ) 


In this list of combinations the conditions (1) and (2) are, as it were, embodied and 
expressed, so that we at once learn that A according to those conditions consists of 
ABC only ; 

B consists of (a) or (g) 
h „ „ {n) or {6) 

e „ W 

„ » (f), (v) or (^). 

20. It is easily seen that the solution of every problem which involves three terms 
A, B, C will consist in making a similar selection of consistent combinations from the 
same series of eight conceivable combinations. Problems involving four distinct terms 
would similarly require a series of sixteen conceivable combinations, and if five or six 
terms enter, there will be thirty-two or sixty-four of such combinations. These series of 
combinations appear to hold a position in logical science at least as important as that of 
the multiplication table in arithmetic or the coefficients of the binomial theorem in the 
higher parts of mathematics. I propose to call any such complete series of combinarions 
a Logical Ahecedarium, but the number of combinations increases so rapidly with the 
number of separate terms that I have not found it convenient to go beyond the sixty- 
four combinations of the six terms A, B, C, D, E, F and their negatives. 

21. To a person who has once comprehended the extreme significance and utility of 
the Logical Ahecedarium, the whole indirect process of inference becomes reduced to the 
repetition of a few uniform operations of classification, selection, and elimination of con- 
tradictories. Logical deduction becomes, in short, a matter of routine, and the amount 
of labour required the only impediment to toe solution of any qu^tion. I have directed 
much attention, therefore, to reduce the labour required, and have in previous publi- 
cations described devices which partially accomplish tois purpo^. The I^spml Slat^ 
consists of the complete Ahecedarium engraved upon a common writing slate, and merely 



IflhBiBr loai^ oat fiie lie ,e^ ^apw i^ be €ifeidied 

tevmg 8®«« rf eombiiiaaoM ittitttea ready upon sqauate Aeet. p,^ 

jtf irai^ bemg seketed for the solution of any problean, and fte aKsmastent 

eokb«»toi» being stru<* out with the pen as they are diseorered on emmmtimi wr* 

p3^ffias©s» 

^22. A second step towards a mechanical logic was soon seen to be easy and do«-r»hk' 
The feed order of the combinations in the written abecedarium renders it neoes»ry to 
toem separately, and to pick out by repeated acts of mental attenlioa those 
which feU mto any particular class. Considerable labour and risk of mistake thus arise. 
The Lopwl Abacus was devised to avoid these objections, and was constructed by 
the combinations of the abecedarium upon separate moveable sUps of wood, which^ 
then be easily classified, selected and arranged according to the conditions of the wo- 
blem. tte construction and use of this Abacus have, however, been sufficiently described 
both m the ‘ Proceedings of the Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society’ for 3rd 
April, 1866, and more fully in my recently pubUshed work, called ‘ The Substitution 
of Simito,’ which contains a figure ofthe Abacus. I will only remark, therefore, that 
while the logical slate or printed abecedarium is convenient for the private study of 
logical problems, the abacus is peculiarly adapted for the logical class-room. By its 
use the operations of classification and selection, on which Boole’s logic, and in feet any 
logic must be founded, can be represented, and the clearest possible solution of any 
question can be shovm to a class of students, each step in the solution being made 
distinctly apparent. 

23. In proceeding to explain how the process of logical deduction by the use of the 
abecedarium can be reduced to a purely mechanical form, I must first point out that 
certain simple acts of classification are alone required for the purpose. If we take the 
eight conceivable combinations of the terms A, B, C, and compare them with a propo- 
sition of the form 

A is B, 

we find that the combinations fall apart into three distinct groups, which may be thus 
indicated : — 


B 


all s s, and on account of 


Excluded combinations , 


Included combinations consistent 
with premise (1) 

Included combinations inconsistent withf^ 

premia (1) ...... 


f 

Ic 


A 

B 

c 


A 
b 
c 

Mghest group contains those combinations which 
* See Pure Logic, p. 68. 

3 z 


a a 
h h 
C D 





dt- w^ma^ pmmm^ .md - tm^^eu^ 

mimot b© alfecl^ by ^at p©i®W* Tbe -laidifle gmv^ m^am -A-tm&hkmUmm'^ 
dnded m&m ttie mmaing of tbe premise, but wl^sb also sam B^mMmm^m^ mM 
tbarefore eomply with tfae condition expressed in tbe jnremwe. Tbe low^ gmmp mm^ 
mU of A-oomlinations also, but such as are da^angaidied by tike aJ^a^ of jB, md 
are therefore inecmdbtent with the premii^ requiring i^at whete A m, tik«»e B 
be lilteewijBe. 1Mb analysis would evidmitly be mort; dfepiy % ffaiMig 

the eight CMmbinations of the abecedarium in the middle rank, iai®i^ the dB into a 
lt%teE'ia3ik, and then lowerii^ such ¥» as remain in the middle rank mto a ^»k. 

m we only require in the solution of a problem to eliminafce the mm^ 

blnations, we must uuite again the two upper mnks, asd we then haw 

Combinations condstent with 
the premise (1) . . . - 



& €L 4$ 

B B ^ 

C o C 


Combinations inconsistent with the 
mise (1} , 



A 

h 

€ 


24. Supposing we now introduce the second premise, 


B is C, 


( 2 ) 


the operations will be exactly similar, with the exception that certain combinations hare 
already been eliminated from the abecedarium by the first premise. These contradicted 
combinations may or may not be consistent with the second premise, but in any ca^ 
they cannot be readmitted Whatever is inconsistent with any one condition, is to |be 
dimmed inconsistent throughout the problem. Hence the analysis effected by the 
second premise may be thus represented ; — 


Combinations 
consistent ■{ 
with (1). 


Combinations excluded from (2) , 

(A 

Combinations included and 1 ^ 
consistent with (2) *. 1 ^ 


fA 


Combinations inconsistent with (2)< B 
I • [e 


Combinations inconsistent with (1) 

ic 



h 

c 


To effect the above classificatiofl, we first move down to a low^ mnk the combmatooiis 
inconsistent with (1) ; we then raise the h% and out of the remdning B’s lower the 



m Mmcm hmmmmu W. 

Bat m all ear operatLai^ are 4ked;ed ealy iso distiii^msk iixe eoBsiste|it aiid mceamtent 
combinatioiia, we aow join the Mghest to the secoiai xaah, aad the third to the lowest, 
as follows: — 

# TA d 0> a 

Combiaations consistent with (1) and (2) . . J B B h h ^ 

[c c c ' 

r^A A A a 

Combinations inconsistent with (1) or (2), or both . h h B 

[e C c c 

25. The problem is now solved, and it only remains to put any question we may 
desire. Thus if we want the description of the class we may raise out of the con- 
sistent combinations such as aie «’s, and the sole remainmg combination ABC gives 
the description required, agreeably to our former conclusion. To obtain the description 
of B, we unite the consistent combinations again and raise the ^’s ; there will remain two 
combinations ABC and a B 0, showing that B is always C, but that, so far as the con- 
ditions of the problem go, it may or may not be A. 

26. In considering such other kinds of propositions as might occur, we meet the case 
where tu o or more terms are combined together to form the subject or predicate, as in 
the example 

A B is C, 

meaning that whatever combinations contain both A and B, ought also to contain C. 
This case presents no difficulty; and to obtain the included combinations it is only 
necessaiT to raise out of the whole series of combinations the r/s and f>’s, simultaneously 
or successively. The result, in whatever way w’e do it, is as follows : — 

j'A A a a a a 

Excluded combinations ..... . J ^ h B B ^ h 

[c c C c C c 

[A A 

Included combinations , . .<j'B B 

[C c 

We may then remove such of the included combinations, ?. e. A B e only, as may be 
inconsistent with the premise, and proceed as before. 

27. Had the predicate instead of the subject contained two terms as in 

A is B C, 

we should have required to raise the as and then lower the ^’s and the c?’s, in an exactly 
similar manner. 

28. The only further complication to be considered arises from the occurrence of the 
disjunctive conjunction ar in the subject or predicate, as in the case 

A is B or G (or both). 

3z 2 



- trcatijig tibi» cQii^g;^*i, yre lafty takes the mm 5J£al^ 

coj|mvabie combimtioBs tboi^ ^soslalmiig «> m ardet to aefianile tfee 

^SBeliided ctHnbinatioiis. But it is not now su^cieiit amply to lower sucb of tlm intruded 
coaibiiiatioiis as contain and condtsum these Us mfeonsistent with the premise^ Fot 
though these combinations dc) not contain B they may contain C, and may require to be 
admitted as consistent on account of the second alternative of the prt3dicate. While tlie 
ABU are ctsrtainly to be admitted, the Ai&U must be subjected to a new process of selec- 
tion. Now tlte simplest mf)dc of j>reparmg for this new selection is to join tlie ABU to 
the «U or excluded combinations, to move up the A />\s into the place last occupied by 
the As, to lower such of the A^U as do not contain C. The result will then be as 
^ follows: — 

Excluded combinations and included j A A a a a a 

combinations consistent W’itb lbt:I» B B B 

alternative I C c C c C c 


Included cruLibination inconsistent with Istj 
but consistent with 2nd altr'mative . . . | 


Included conibiiiati(m inconsistent with both alter- 
natives 


It is only the lowest rank of combinations, in this case containing tmly A // c, which 
is inconsistent witli the premise as a whvde, and which is therefore t(» he eondeinned as 
contradictory ; and if we join the tw’(» higher ranks we ha^e eflecte<i the requisite anahsis. 

29. It will be apparent that should ilie subj<'Ct of the juemise contain a disjunctive 
conjimction, as in 

A or D is C*. 


a similar serit's of operations would ha\e to be perfmiued. M'e mast not merely raise 
the <zU and treat them as excluded coinbinatioiis, but must return them to undergo a 
new sifting, whereby the <7 BU will be recognized as ineduded in the meaning of the 
subject, and only the c/ //s will be treated as excluded. This analysis effected, the 
remaining operatiruis are exactly as before. 

:S0. The. readf*r will perhaps have remarked that in the case of none of the premisi'S 
eoiisidered has it been requisite to separate the combinations of the abecedarium into 
more than four groups or ranks, and it may be added that all problems involving simple 
logical relations only have been sufficif'iitly represented by the examples used. The 
t;nsk of constructing a mechanical logic is thus rc'duced to that of classifying a series of 
wooden rods representing the coiicei’s-able combinations of the abecedarium into c'ertain 
deffnite grou]>s digtmguished by their positions, and providing such mechanical arrange- 
ments, that wberc’ver a letter term occurs in the subject or predicate of a proposition, 





i^sH «xec^ syfite««ttaoaily the rn^emmU of oombiiiailoiss, 

31, Xi^ prmci^as u^m which the maciune is ba«e^ will no^w he to 

the peadear ; and a» the ccmsfcr&ctioii of the Baacbinc no mt^chanicai diflittilties of 

any ianportance, it only remanis for me to give as clear a description of its cosci|i«t0^ent 
parts and movements as their somewhat perplexing character admits of. 

32. 'Ihe Machine, which has l*een actually timshed, is atiapted to the solution of ajuy 

problems not involving more than four distinct po&ithe terms, indicated by A, B, C, 
with, of course-, their corresponding negati\c5, a, b, c, d The reipiisite t nmlnnations -of 
the abectMiammi are, therefore, sixteen in number 2(L p '104), and «tch eom-hmatioia. 
is represent'd by a pair ot square rods of bayw'ood ( Plate XXX 1 1 tig 1), united by a ehort 
piece of cord and bliing nwi tw(» luiuid liori/;i*iital bais of (d, d, fig>, 2 &. 3). so as to 

balance each other and t(; slide inn ly ami ]k qiendiciiUi U in 'rt o« den collars i, figs. 2, 3, 
A 4 ) closed h} plain u oodm bEtr^ { f*, r h To each lod is Jittai bed a thm piett^ o± ha) wood^ 

uiches long and 1 inch wnL (- 7 , c/, figs 2 ik .‘>1, beanng the letters of the combmatioiv 
rejnctymted Kiieh k ttei occupies a ^pacc of I mch in height, hut is sepaiEiud from the 
adjoining letter b\ a blank sjiace of white paper 1 J mch long Butli at the. fimt imd 
hack of tin marhine are pjtu*‘d four Innizontal slits. If inch .i part, t'xtending the whole 
width of tin' case, and ^ iiieh m height, so placed tli.tt when the n»ds Eire in their normai 
position t'uf li letter shall be ^isibk' fhrr>ugh a slit The inachin'^' thus exhibits on its 
two ^lde^. win n the lods are in a ct ituiu ]> »^ltl()n, the coriihiiiationi of the abwcdojuiijii 
jjs ill fig b ; but shniild dll) (T tb<’ riMp be rinoe^l upwauls or duwmwards tbrai:^h a 

certain liiiuted distance* tin* k tteis vmH 1m comi' uiMsible as <i{ f \f (Plate XXXIII fig. b). 

PArenial]} tke uiiichiin fon=-'sts nt a hann'wciik, s« i n in pTpt'inbcidar sc'ction m 
hg d (</ c),.'ind ni honzonl-'d section in tig 4 ((/,//), wlin b Mnes olL once to sup[>ort and 
rontain the TmjMUir luirt" It is ciowtl .rt the front a. id b.nk by large doofh (A, /c hg 3), 
in the middle panels of wkn L aie pn'iccd the slits n'ndeiiTig tin' left* rs of the al>eredannm 
■\asibk 

of The riMp aio nio\e(j u])\sarib, and the oppo>itc rods nt Au*h pair .ire thus CvLUi^d 
to fall dowuwauls. In a si-rn - oi ioucr H it It \eis t,cn n in '=:t'ctiMn at i /, / (tigs 2, d 1 a). 
I'he'se It vers rt'Vol\< on ]n\ots inscitctl m tht rhnkti pait, and mo\t' in sockets attached 
to the juiier sid*^ - d the fiaic.ew ork Bia-s ai ms (an ju, tigs ik I ! /, t'-ninectt cl by eoppea’ 
TVirefi (;n 7i) with tin kc}s of thf inaehiiie p/, e). •' Inati the k ler- winch aie cau-scd to 
letuni, when the kf \ is n lea-ed, h\ s]tiial bm-s sfmags '•) 

25 d'lic le\crs lominmncate nioti.ai to the loif. l>\ m* aiis of hniss ]uns livt^d m the 
inner side of the H‘ds(t]o 2) A: it ns ujic-n tin pcfuliar anangi'ment (d' these pins 
that the vyIkiIc aition rT tin rmubine dcpfnds, the po^iuon of each nt tin* 272 piu^; iis 
febown. by a dot m fig 1, in whn li arc* also iiiriicatc d the tuiution of each pin and the 
coinbiiidtion irpresentc’d b} cath pair of lods It i- sec'n tliat c cu lain pins art* placc*d 
uuifonal} in all the Euijoining rods, as in tin lows opposite tin' words Fmi.% Conjr/itcfktn, 
Ce^ula. PpU Sfoji. Thet,c mat be calk'd vi)frafwnjitns and must In dii?tjDgiiis]ied from 
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0m 0m tom lli^ dtmMmito, ^4 v»rWm 

^ eon^espond witii t3^ toteis of tke 8i>ecetefeii, Os ^KaaSMi^g %* 1, it will fee 
arent tfeat tfee pies are distaifeuted m a B€^ti¥e manner ; tfeat w to say, it is tfee afeemce 
of a pin in tfee space A, and its presence in tfee space «?, wliicfe constitntes the rod a 
representative of tfee term A. The rods belonging to tfee combination A h C d, for 
instance, feave pins in tfee spaces belonging to tfee letters a, B, e. D. 

36. Tfee key board of tfee instrument is shown in fig. 4, where are seen two sets of 
tom or letter keys, marked A, «, B, C, r, D, d, separated fey a key marked Copula — Ie. 
Tfee letter keys on tfee left belong to the subject of a proposition, those on tfee right to 
tfee predicate, and on either side just beyond tfee letter keys is a Cmjmicthn key, appro- 
priated to tfee disjunctive conjunction ok, according as it occurs in the subject or pre- 
dicate, Tfee last key on tfee right hand is marked Full Sror, and is to be pressed at 
tfee end of c*acfe pioposition, where tfee full stop is properly placed On the extreme 
left, lastly, is a key marked Fixis, wfeiefe is used to terminate one problem and prepare 
tfee maebine for a new* one. 

37. fn order to gam a clear comprehension of tfee action of these keys, we must now 
turn to fig, 2, w here all the levers are showm in position, oni} tliree of them being in- 
serted in fig. 3, and to figs 6-13 (Flatc XXXI V.j, wfeiefe represent, in the full natural 
&ze, tfee relative positions of each kind of lever with regard to tfee pins in every possible 
position of the rods. 

If tfee subject key A be pressed it actuates tfee lever A at the back of the machine; 
and supposing all tfee rods to be in then proper initial positions, it mo\es upwards, as in 
fig. 6, all tfee back a lods tferougli exactly half an inch, the fiont rods connected with them 
of course falling tfeiougfe half an mefe. All tfee a combinations aie thus caused to disap- 
pear from the abccedariiim ; but as tfee A lods feave no pins opposite to tlie A fewer, they 
will remain unmoved, and continue visible. Ifeus tfee pressuie of ilie A key effects the 
aeiectioii of tfee class A of tfee conceivable combinations. Each subject letter kej simi- 
larly acts upon a lever at the back , and should several of them be pressed, either simul- 
taneously oi in succession, the combinations containing tfee correspondmg letters will 
fee selected, 

38. Each predicate letter key is connected wutfe a lever in tfee front of the machine, and 
when pressed the effect is exactly the same as that of a subject key, but in tfee opposite 
direction (fig. 11). If tfee B predicate key be pressc^d it raises through half an inch all 
the front rods which happen to have corresponding pms, and to be in the initial position. 
Tfee back rods will at tfee same time faU, and the combinations containing b will disap- 
pear from the abecedaiium, but m the opposite direction. 

SO. It is now necessary to explam that each rod has four possible positions fully indi- 
cated in tfee figs. G~13. Tfee first of tfedse positions is tfee neutral or initial position, 
m wfeiefe tfee letters are visible in tfee aieceiarimi, and tfee letter pins are opposite 
letter leveis so as to fee acted upon by them. The second position is that into wfeiefe a rod 
IE thrown by a subject key ; tfee third position lies in tfee opposite direction, and is that 
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y^'t^ ^ tlb^M, The «tM©Bily ^samss^m/^ to the i&mr mto 

whioh combinaMoiis were classified ia the previous part of the paper as foEoWit:-^ 

Second Portion* — Combinations extruded from the sph^e of the premia. 

Ptat PositioB*— CoTabin&dons included^ but consistent with tlse premise. 

Third Position — ^Temporary portion of combinations ccmtradicted by the premise: 
aim) temporary position of combinations excluded from some of the aitemativess of a 
disjunctive predicate. 

Fourth Position. — Final position of contradictory or mconsistent combinations. 

40. Let us now follow out the motions produced by impressing the simple proposition 

A is B 

upon the machine, all the rods being at first in the initial or first position. The keys 
to be pressed in succession are— 

First, The subject key, A. 

Second. The copula key. 

Third The predicate key, B. 

Fourth. The fuU-stop key. 

The subject key A has the effect of throwing all the a rods from the first into the 
second position, the back rods rising and the front rods falling I inch 

The copula key will in this case have no effect, for, as seen in fig. 9 (Plate XXXIV.), 
it acts only on rods in the third position, of which there are at present none. 

Tlie predicate key (fig. 11) does not act upon such of the rods (those marked as 
are in the second position, but it acts upon those m the first position, provided they have 
pins opposite the le\er. The effect thus far will be that the a rods art* in the second posi- 
tion, the A b rods in the third, while the A B rods remain undisturbed in tlie first posi- 
tion. An nnah sis lias been effected exactly similar to that ex|)lained above (§ 2o, p 505). 

41. The full-stop key being no)v piessed has a double effect. It acts only on a single 
ie\cr at the front of the machine (figs. 2 & 7), but the front rods all have in the space 
opposite to the lever two pins one inch apart (fig. 1). These pins we may distinguish 
as the a and /3 pins, the tx, pin being the uppermost While a rod is in the first posi- 
tion the lever passes between the pms and has no effect; but if the rod he lowered 
^ inch into the ji(^coiid position, the lever will cause the rod to return to the first posi- 
tion by means of the a pin ; but if the rod be raised into the third position, the f3 pin 
will come into gear, and the rod will be pushed 4 inch further into the fomth podtiou. 
Now in the case we are examining, the AB’s are in the first position and will so remaiii ; 
the a’s are in the second and will return to the first, the A^’s are in the third, and wiH 
therefore proceed onwards to the fourth. The reader will now see that W'e have effected 
the classification of the combinations as required into those consistent with the premise 
A is B, whether they be included or not in the term A, and those contradicted by the 
piemise which have been ejected into the fourth poation. An examination of the 
figures 6~1S will show that only one lever (fig. 8) moved by the Finis key affects rods in 
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42. Amj o^tcar proposUcsi, for iastasise, B is C, msi mow %e impre®^ m tlie la^ 
mad tile ^fec^ joe exactly timilar, except that the Ah «>mMmtioas $ae omt of imt&L ^ 
the The B subject key throws the h's imto . the second, tiie C pr^icate throi^ 

tibe Bo's into the tiiird, and the full stop throws the latter into the fourth, whei^ tii^ Johi 
tite AFs alr^y in that place of exclusion, while the remaind^ all return to the first 
pontion, 

The combinations now visible in the abecedarium will be as follows : — 


A 

A 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

B 

B 

B 

B 

b 

b 

b 

h 

C 

C 

C 

C 

G 

G 

c 

€ 

D 

d 

B 

d 

B 

d 

B 

d 


They correspond exactly to those previously obtained horn the same premises (see § 24), 
except that each combination of A, B, C, a, h, e is repeated with D and d. If we now 
want a description of the term A, we press the subject key A, and all disappear except 

A BCD, ABCd, 

which contain the information that A is always associated with B and with C, but that 
it may appear with B or without D, the conditions of the problem having given us no 
information on this point. The series of consistent combinations is restored at any time 
by the full-stop key, the contradictory ones remaining excluded. 

4S. Any other subject key or succession of subject keys being pressed gives us the 
description of the corresponding terms. Thus the key c gives us two combhmtions, 
15 ^ c D, abed, informing us that the absence of C is always accompanied by the 
absent of A and B. Of h we get the description 

a a a a 
b b h h 
G G c c 
D d D d 

whence we lemi that the absence of B always causes the absence of A, but that C and 
D are indifferentiy absent or present. 

44, We can at any time add a new condition to the problem by pressing the full 
stop to bring the combinations as yet posable into the first position, and then impres* 
mif^g the new condition on the keys as before. Let this condition be 

CisD. 

effect will obviously be to remove such O d combinations as yet renmin into the 
.fi^urth podtion, leaving only five : 
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A m a & a 

B B b h h 

C O C e c 

n B jy B d 

W€ learn that A, B, and 0 are all D ; that B, C, and I> may or may not Im A ; 
that what is not B is not A, not B and not C ; and so on. ’Ihie conditions of this pi:©- 
blem form what would be called a Sorites in the old logic, and we have not only ob^dned 
its conclr^ion A is B, but have performed a complete analysis of its conditions, and the 
inferences which may be drawn from those conditions. 

45. The problem being supposed complete, we press the Finis key, which differs from 
all the others in moving two levers, one of which (fig. 13) is of the ordinary characto 
and returns any rods wMch may happen to be in the second position into the fimt, 
while the other (fig. 8} has a much longer radius, is moved by a cord or flexible wire 

passing over a pulley q and through a perforation r in the flat board which foms the 
lever itself, in this case a lever of the second order. This broad lever sweeps the rods 
from the fourth position as well as any which may be in the third into the first, and 
together with the other lever (fig. 13) it reduces the whole of the rods to the neutral 
position, and renders the machine, as it were, a tabula rasa, upon which an entirely new 
set of conditions may be impressed independently of previous ones. Its office thus is to 
obliterate the effects of former problems. 

46. When several of the letter keys on the subject side only or the predicate side only 
are pressed in succession, the effect is to select the combinations possessing all the letters 
marked on the keys. Thus if the keys A, B, C be pressed there vriU remain in the abece- 
darium only the combinations A B C B and A B C d ; and if the key B be now pressed, 
the latter combination will disappear, and A B C B will alone remain. The effect will 
be exactly the same whatever the order in which the keys are pressed, and if they be 
pressed simultaneously there will be no difference in the result. The machine thus per- 
fectly represents the commutative character of logical symbols which Mr. Boole has 
dwelt upon in pp. 29-30 of the ‘ Laws of Thought.’ What I have called the Law of 
Simplicity of logical symbols, expressed by the formula AA= A*, is also perfectly fulfilled 
in the machine ; for if the same key be pressed two or more times in succession, there 
will be no more effect than when it is pressed once. Thus the succession of keys 
A A C B B A C would have merely the effect of A B C. This applies also to the pre- 
dicate keys, but not of course to an alternation of subject and predicate keys, 

47. To impress upon the machine the condition 

A B is C B, 

or whatever comMnes properties of A amd B combines the prcy^&rties of GB, we strike 
in suc^^ssion the subject keys A and B, the Copula, the predicate keys C and B and 
the Full stop. The subject keys throw into the second position both the a combinations 

* Pure I^e, p. 15. Boojue^s ‘ Laws of p. 31. 
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wbA £he Fb ; the predicate keyi, otit^jf the remainii^ A throw the t/s and #s |gto tie 

^ird petition ; and the foil stop ^mpletes the ^pamtioa of the coa^teat ^d ctmto- 
dictory combinations in the nsuai manner, 

48. It yet remmim for ns to consider a proposition with a dignnetive term in subject, 
predicate, or both members. For such propositions the conjunction keys are reqnMte, 
that adjoining the subject keys (fig. 4) for the subject, and the other for the predicate. 
These keys act in opposition to each other, and each is opposed, again, to its cor^ 
sponding letter keys. Thus while the subject keys act on levers at the back of tiie 
machine (Plate XXXIII. fig. 3), the subject conjunction key acts on the lever r in front, 
while the predicate coajunctioa key t is at the back. These levers are diowa in their full 
mm in figs. 10 & 12, and are seen to differ from all the other levers in having the edge v 
moving on small wire hinges u in such a way that it can exert force upwards but not 
downwards. The lever can thus raise the rods ; but in case it should strike a pin in 
returning, the edge yields and passes the pin without moving the rod. In connexion 
with these levers each rod has two pins (%s. 1 & 2) at a distance of only ^ an inch, and 
the peculiar effect of these pins will be gathered from figs. 10 & 12 (Plate XXXIV.). 
Thus if we press in succession the predicate keys 

A or B, 

the key A will throw the a*s into the third position. The conjunction key will now act 
upon the a pins of the A’s and move them into the second position, and at the same time 
upon the ^ pins of the a’s and return them into the first position. The key B now 
selects from the a’s those which are 5’s, and puts them into the third position ready for 
exclusion by the full stop, which will also join to the a B’s still remaining in the first 
position the A’s which were temporarily put out of the way in the second position. 
Should there be, however, another alternative, as in the term 

A or B or C, 

the conjunction key would be again pressed, which gives the a Fb a new chance by 
returning them to the first, and the key C selects only the a b o’s for exclusion. The 
action would be exactly similar with a fourth alternative, 

49. The subject conjunction key is similar but opposite in action. If the subject key 
A be pressed it throws the a’s into the second position; the conjunction key then acts 
upon tlie a pin of the a’s returning them to the first position, and also upon the j3 pin 
of the A’s, sending them to a temporary seclusion in the third position. The key B 
would now select the a Fs for the second position ; the conjunction key again pressed 
would return them, and add the a B’s to those in the third, and so on. The final result 
would be that those combinations excluded from all the alternatives would be found in 
the second position, while those included in one or more alternatives would he partly in 
the first and partly in the third positions. 

In the progress of a proposition the copula key would now have to be pres^d, and 
when the subject is a disjunctive term its action is e^nliaL It h^ frie effect (%. 9) 
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§6. It must be cmrefally observed that any doubly universal proposition of the fmm 

"all A’s are all B's, 

or, in another form of expression, ^ 

A=:B, 

can only be impressed upon the logical machine in the form of two ordinary proportions; 
thus 

all A’s are B’s, 

and 

all B’s are A’a 

The first of these excludes such As as may be not-B’s ; the second excludes such B’s 
as may be not-A’s. 

If we impress upon the keys of the machine the six propositions expressing the com- 
plete identity of A, B, C, and D, it is obvious that there would remain only the two 
combinations 

A B C D, • 
abed, 

the identity of the positive terms involving the identity also of their negatives. 

The premise 

A or B=:C or D 

would require to be read 

A or B is C or D, 

C or D is A or B. 

61, To give some notion of the degree of facility with which logical problems may 
be solved with the machine, I will adduce the logical problem employed by Boole to 
illusti-ate the powers of his system at p. 118 of the ‘ Laws of Thought.’ 

Suppose that an analysis of the properties of a particular class of substances has led 
to the following general conclusions, viz. : — 

“ 1st. That wherever the properties A and B are combined, either the property C, or 
the property D, is present also ; but they are not jointly present. 

“ 2nd. That wherever the properties B and C are combined, the properties A and D 
are either both present with them, or both absent. 

“ 3rd. That wherever the properties A and B are both absent, the properties C and D 
are both absent also ; and vice versa, where the properties C and D are both absent, A 
and B are both absent also,” 

This somewhat complex problem is solved in Boole’s work by a very difficult mid 
lengthy series of eliminations, developments, and algebmic multiplications. Two or 
three pages are required to indicate the successive stages of the solution, and the details 
of tihe algebraic work would probably occmpy many more pages. Upon the machine 
the problem is worked by the successive pressure of the following keys : — 

4 a2 
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M. Aj B, €op^k, C, J, Conjtinctioii, B, Full stop. 

%nd, B, C, Copula, A, D, Conjunctioii, Ftfll stop. 

SjDd. by Copula, c, dy Full stop. 

* €y dy Copula, a, hy FuU stop. 

win then be found to remain in the abecedafium the foEowing coabiaaticuis : 
ABoB aBCd 

A5 CB aBc B 

Ah C d ah e d 

Ah cB 

<M pr^dng the subject key A, the A combinations printed above in the left-hand 
column win alone remain, and on examining them they yield the same conclusion as 
Boole's equation (p. 120), namely, “ Wherever the property A is present, there either 
C is present and B absent, or C is absent.’* 

Pressing the full-stop key to restore the a combinations, and then the keys hy C, we 
have the two combinations 

A 5 C B, 

Ah Qdy 

from which we read Boole’s conclusion, p. 120, “ Wherever the property C is present, 
and the property B absent, there the property A is present.” In a similar manner the 
other conclusions given by Boole in p. 129 can be drawn from the abecedarium. 

52. It is to be allowed that a certain mental process of interpreting and reducing to 
ample terms the indications of the combinations is required, for which no mechanical 
provision is made in the machine as at present constructed, but an exactly simdar mental 
process is required in the Indirect Process of Inference, as stated in my ‘ Pure Logic,’ 
pp. 44, 45 ; and equivalent processes are necessary in Boole’s mathematical system. The 
machine does not therefore supersede the use of mental agency altogether, but it never- 
theless supersedes it in most important steps of the process. 

53. This mechanical process of inference proceeds by the continual selection and 
classification of the conceivable combinations into three or four groups. It should be 
noticed that in Boole’s system the same groups are indicated by certain quasi-mathe- 
mati<^ symbols as follows : — 

the coefficient % indicates an excluded combination 
„ „ included „ 

„ f „ inconsistent „ 

„ i yy inconsistent „ 

It is exceedingly questionable whether there is any analogy at all between the signi- 
fications of these symbols in mathematics and those which Boole imposed upon them 
in logic. In reality the symbol 1 denotes in Boole’s Ic^c inclusion of a combination 
under a term, and 0 exclusion. Accordingly ^ indicates that the combination is included 
m the subject and not in the predicate, and is therefore inconsistent with the proposition, 
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§4 To ^e reader of tie pre^dimg f^per it will be exMeat that mecianisitt is oipable 
of a^Iaciiig ioT the most part tie action of thought required in the performance of 
lo^cal deduction. HaTing once written down the conditions or premises of an a^umeat 
in a clear and logical form, we have but to press a succession of keys in the order cor- 
responding to the terms, conjunctions, and other parts of the propositions, in order to 
effect a complete analysis of the argument. Mental ^ency is required only in inter- 
preting correctly the grammatical structure of the premises, and in gathering from the 
letters of the abecedarium the purport of the reply. The intermediate process of deduc- 
tion is effected in a material form. The parts of the machine embody the conditions of 
correct thinking ; the rods are just as numerous as the Law of Duality requires in order 
that every conceivable union of qualities may have its representative ; no rod breaks the 
Law of Contradiction by representing at the -same time terms that are necessarily incon- 
sistent ; and it has been pointed out that the peculiar characters of logical symbols 
expressed in the Laws of Simplicity and Commutativeness are also observed in the action 
of the keys and levers. The machine is thus the embodiment of a true symbolic method 
or Calculus. The representative rods must be classified, selected, or rejected by the 
reading of a proposition in a manner exactly answering to that in which a reasoning 
mind should treat its ideas. At every step in the progress of a problem, therefore, the 
abecedarium necessarily indicates the proper condition of a mind exempt from mistake. 

56. I may add a few words to deprecate the notion that I attribute much practical 
utility to this mechanical device. I believe, indeed, that it may he used with much 
advantage in the logical class-room, for which purpose it is more convenient than the 
logical abacus which I have already employed in this manner. The logical machine 
may become a powerful means of instruction at some future time by presenting to a 
body of students a clear and visible analysis of logical problems of ^ny degree of com- 
plexity, and rendering each step of its solution plain. Its employment, however, in this 
way must for the present be restricted, or almost entirely prevented, by the predominance 
of the ancient Aristotelian logic, and the almost puerile character of the current logical 
examples. 

56. The chief importance of the machine is of a purely theoretical kind. It demon- 
strates in a convincing manner the existence of an all-embracing system of Indirect 
Inference, the very existence of which was hardly suspected before the appearance of 
^>ole’s logiod works. I have often deplored the fact that though these works were 
published in the years 1847 and 1854, the current handbooks, and even the most extm- 
rive tr^tises on logic, have remmned wholly unaffected thereby*. It would be possible 

* Brdtaur Bai^s timtise oa < Logic/ whidi has been jafeKsbed since this pajper was written, is an est^pdon. 
hi ft# fert Bart, which treats erf BedncfiTe L<^c, pp, 190-^7, he a description foid xeriew of Boon®’# 
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t0 search the woife of two very ^iffereat but leading thinkers, Mr. J. S. Mtti* and Sir 
W. HamiiiTO]^, without aa^iai^ the name of Br. BooIiB, or the slightest hint of his gr^ 
logical di^overies; and other eminent lo^cians, such as Professor Be Moboih or Arch^ 
bishop Thomson, barely refer to his works in a few appreciative senti^c^s. This uirfoiv 
tunate neglect is partly due to the great novelty of Boole’s views, which prevents them 
fi*om fitting readily into the current logical doctrines. It is partly due also to the obscum, 
difficult, and, in many important points, the mistaken form in which Boole put forth 
his system ; and my object will be fully accomplished should this machine be considered 
to demonstrate the existence and illustrate the nature of a very simple and obvious 
method of Indirect Inference of which Dr. Boole was substantially the di^overm*. 


MatiiemataiMd System ; bait it is sagnificant that he omits the process of mathematical deduction where it is in 
the least complex, and merely quotes Booi-e’s conclusions. Thus we have the anomalous result that in a treatise 
on Irf)gical Deduction, the reader has to look elsewhere for processes which, according to Booi^b, must form the 
very Basis of Deduction. 


Note to § 7. 

It has Been pointed out to me By Mr. White, and has also been noticed in ‘ Nature ’ (March 10th, 1870, 
vol. i. p. 487), that in the year 1851, Mr. Axeked Smee, F.R.S., the Surgeon of the Bank of England, published 
a work called * The Process of Thought adapted to words and language, together with a description of the 
Eelational and Differential Machines ’ (Longmans), which alludes to the mechanical performance of thought. 

After perusing this work, which was unknown to me when writing the paper, it cannot Be doubted that 
Mr. Smee contemplated the representation By mechanism of certain mental processes. His ideas on this subject 
are characterized by much of the ingenuity which he is well known to have displayed in other branches of 
science. But it will be found on examination that his designs have no connexion with mine. His represent 
the mental stat^ or operations of memory and judgment, whereas my machine performs logical inference. Bo 
far as I can ascertain from the obscure descriptions and imperfect drawings given by Mr. Biiee, his Eelational 
Machine is a kind of Mechanical Dictionary, so constructed that if one word be proposed its relations to all other 
words will be mechanicallj exhibited. The Differential Machine was to be emj>loyod for comparing ideas 
and ascertaining their agreement and difference. It might be ronghly likened to a patent lock, the opening of 
which proves the agreement of the tumblers and the key. 

It does not appear, aAio? that the machines were ever constructed, although Mr. Smee made some attempts 
to reduce his deigns to practice. Indeed he almost allows that the Eelational Machine is a purely visionary 
existence when he mentions that it would, if constructed, occupy an area as large as London. — October 10, 1870. 
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XXIII. On the Fossil Mammals of Amtralia . — Part III. Biprotodon austraiis, Owm. 
By Professor Owen. Fli.8. Ac. 


Revived December 10, 1 869, — Bead February 3, 1870. 


Fig 1 


§ 1. Introduction .- — In a letter dated May 8th, 1838, addressed to Sir Thomas Mitchell, 
F.G.S., Survey or-tieneral of Australia, giving results of an examination of a series of 
I'ossil Kemams from caves in " Wellington Valley,’ and published in his ‘ Three Expe- 
ditions mto the Interior of Eastern Australia,’ vol. ii. 8vo, 1838, one of the specimens 
was described as follows . — 

‘•Genus Diprotodon, I apply this name to the genus of Mammalia.^ represented by 
the anterior extremify of tlie right ramus, lower jaw, with a single large procumbent 
incisor (IX.), hg. 1, pi. 31. This is the specimen conjectnied to have belonged to the 
Dugong, but the incisor lesembies the corresponding tooth of the Wombat m its ena- 
melled btructim' and position (see fig. 2, pi 31, and a section of the Wombat’s teeth in 
fig. 7. pL 30) It difiers. however, in the quadrilateral figure of its transverse section, 
in which it corresponds with the inferior incisois of the Hip^opotatnvs To this Dij>ro- 
tvdon, or to some distinct species of equal size, ha\e belonged the fragments of bones of 
extremities marked X, X c;, X ^ ” (p. 3b2) 

I repioduce the ongmal figures (Woodcut, figs. 1 & 1 «) representing the specimen of 
half the natural size, and the section of the 
incisor of the full sizp, on which the genus was 
founded , but winch sjiecimen 1 now know' to 
be that of a j-oung mdicidual. 

Extraoidinary as seemed the magnitude of 
the beast w'hicli this tooth indicated, at a 
period wdien the largest known mammal of 
Australia was a Kangaroo, it gave only half the 
size of the full-growm I>q)rotodoii ausfrahs. 

In Ignorance of this fact 1 was led astray 
by the first evidences (femur and molai teeth) 
of the mature animal which were transmitted to me fiom fresh watei deposits in another 
and remote locality of Australia ; and, for a short time, I believed them to belong to a 
Proboscidian, leferring them, in 1843, on the authority of a drawing of part of a jaw 
and teeth transmitted to me by Sir Thoal^s Mitchell, to the Dmothenan section of 
that order*. 

* Annals and Magazine of Natural History, No. 71, for May 1843. 
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Bat I wm not lo^ m4»r iMs delBsioii, and in 1844 r^is^ gKmnds lar fiie Mlw* 
mg rectifimtion Httving dbQ<^ remyed specimens of portions of low«c jaw 
teetfi identical in stafnefenre witli the fragment figured in my fiir^ comnmniimMon to 
‘ Am^s of Hatural BSstory ’ (p. 9, figs. 2 & B), I find that the reference of tihat pcrfon 
of tooth to the gains JMnothmium was premature and erroneous. The extinct ^ecaes 
to which it belonged does indeed combine molar teeth like those of IHmthmrmm with 
two large incisive tusks in the lower jaw ; but those tusks incline upwards instead of 
downwards, and are idaitical in form and structure with the tusk fipom one of the bone- 
eaves of Wellington Valley, described by me in Sir Thomas Mitchell’s * Three Expedi- 
tions into the Interior of Australia,’ voL ii, 18B8, p. 362, pi. 31, figa 1 dr: 2, as indicative 
of a new genus and species of gigantic mammalian animal, to which I gave the name of 
IMprotodon australis ” ♦. 

Of no extinct animal of which a passing glimpse, as it were, had thus been caught, 
did I ever* feel more eager to acquire fuller knowledge than of this huge Marsupial. 
No chase can equal the excitement of that in which, bit by bit, aM y^r after year, one 
mptures the elements for reconstructing the entire creature of which a single tooth or 
fragment of bone may have initiated the quest ; in the course of which one finally realizes, 
with more or less exactitude, the picture which the laws of correlation had led one to 
fi-mne of an animal which may have passed out of existence long ages agof. 

Appeals to friaadly correspondents in Australia had met, in 1845, with so much success 
as enabled me to give the entire dental formula of the lower jaw, viz. iy 1, c, 0, w, 5; =6: 
and also to indicate a second genus of large herbivorous Marsupial (Nototherium) only 
inferior in size to IH]protodm%. 

Further evidences fell in at longer intervals, and I was occasionally flattered with the 
hope of obtaining an entire skeleton, as by the subjoined extract from my old ally in 
re^arches of Australian Zoology, Dr. Geoege Befnett, F.L.S., of Sydney, New South 
W^es. 

Copy of part of a letter from Geoege Bennett, Esq., F,L.8.y dated Sydney j 
September 18^^, 1863, referring to a skeleton q/' Diprotodon. 

“ . . . . I have some expectation of getting you more of the bones of the JHprotodm ; 
my son George, who is now on a station in Queensland, writes me as follows : — ‘ I have 
been along the bank of a creek called ‘ King’s Creek,’ and searched it very minutely : 
I have found several bones, and also the place where the whole of a skeleton is imbedded 
in the ground. The bones are immense, some of the vertebrse are about 12 or 1 4 inches 
in length. I have now one of the smaller vertebrae, and it measures 6 inches in diameter. 

* Annals and Magazine of Natural History for October 1844. 

t I hazarded the expression, in 1843, of such an ideal picture, as of a heavy terrestrial qnadmped, like the 
Mastodon, with thick and stout extreraiti^ adapted to the support and pr<^ression of a massive finme/’ — ^Anndb 
and Magazine of Natural History, vol. ix. p. 332, 

t “ Eeport on the Extinct Mammals of Anstralia, and on the Geographical Distribution of PEoeene and Fost- 
pEocene Mammals in general,” Eeports of the Briiidi Assomation, 8to, 184S. 
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^^¥^©4 tile bead is hm^ ^lE, aad it was be who daow^ the pl^e, Wh^ 1 wm 

a3ttii vmt m dimjtiofn t fdEEig it out and then few^ it hy to you,' 

^ l^ce I yecdvad Elis aeccnmt,” proceeds Dr. Beotjstt, ** I hare ^ea Mr. W. B. f’^ns, 
Eie owner of Eie staEon, and he intonaed me that he has a Mrge bia^bone, md ^mA 
w^i he vidts toe stotion and has the men at leisure, he will gradually dig oi|t toe 
dkdbton as ^rfect as possible and forward it to me. Mr. T. left on toe Idth of thia 
mosto for the station. I si^gested to him to pre^rve every bone howev^ small, which 
he has promised to do. On my receiving only a few at a time I will immediatdlf trsmsmit 
them to you, as I expect it will take some time to excavate toe whole akeleton, m m^ 
cannot be spared at all times from a large sheep station.” 

I have long (perhaps too long) deferred entering upon the work of the pre^nt mm 
fflunic^tion, hoping to complete the materials for the entire reconstruction of toei^t?- 
fy>dm. But the quick lapse of time, its inevitable effect on mind and bcw^, and toe 
venial impatience of ^he possessors of nondescript bones of the great Marsupial, combhm 
to put an end to delay, and I proceed, therefore, to the description of the parts of tois 
extinct animal at present at my command. 

§ 2. SkulL — It is probable that the specimen in the British Museum (Plate ^OIXV. 
figs. 1, 2, 3), purchased at the sale of a series of Australian Fossils sent to London from 
Sydney by a Mr. Boyd, and stated to have been obtained from the bed of a careek at 
Gowrie, near Drayton, Darling Downs, Queensland*, may be the “ head ” referred to in 
the letter above cited. 

The chief dimensions of this skull are given in the ‘Table of Admeasurements’ of parts 
of the skeleton of IHp^otodcm^ p. 573. 

The skull shows the general marsupial character of that part in its degree of depr^ 
sion or flattening from above downward, in the small proportion devoted to receive the 
brain, and in the large proportion given to the olfactory chamber and preca^nial air- 
sinuses. 

The occipital region (Plate XXXV. fig. 1, s, fig. 3), instead of being vertical, as in 
Mewropus (ib, fig. 5) and most existing Marsupials, slopes forward from the terminal con- 
dyles at an angle of 45° with the basicranial axis. 

The basioccipital (ib. fig. 3, i) forms by a thick border convex vertically, slightly 
concave transversely, the lower part of the rim of the foramen magnum (ib. o) an mch 
in extent, separating in the same degree the lower ends of toe occipital condyles (ib. 2, a). 
These ends may be contributed by the basioccipital element, but the sutures between it 
and the exoojipitals are obliterated. 

* “ AH the above ft^il remams are from King^s Creek, Darling Downs, being the same locahty wbrni-^ the 
^tire of fr[e JD^ctodm waa obtained some ye^rs ago.'^ — W. S. Maci.eat, in * Deport on Donataons to 
^ye Ansfrahan Mnsenm during August, 1857.’ See also Owes, (hi in Proceedings of toe Oeo~ 

le^e^ ^aety of London, March 1858, p. 158. 
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Tbe occipi^ condyles (Plate XXXV. %. S, s), m incli apart below and 2| incbet apwrt 
above, bave ^beir lower exteemity obtuse, about an inch broad, curved inward and forward ; 
they expand aa they asc^d, diverging to a breadth of 2 inches at their upper ends. The 
vertical ccmvexity of each condyle describes a semicircle, the extent of the articular 
surfa<^ foEowing this curve being 6 inches. The outer border is longer than the 
one, so that the upper margin of the condyle rises obliquely from within outward. Tbe 
narrow lower ends of the condyles rise or project more abruptly from tbe intervening 
basiocdpital border of the foramen magnum than in Mmro^m. Each condyle is here 
impressed by a rough surface or shallow notch at its inner surface, indicative of tendinal 
insertion. A low narrow ridge extends from the outer part of the lower end of the 
condyle, forward, and may indicate the lateral extent of the basioccipital at this part. 
The transverse convexity of the condyle is greater, less angular, especially at the lower 
half, than in Macropus. The oblique base or upper end of the condyle projects pro- 
portionally more from the non-articular part of the exoccipital. A similar better defi- 
nition or greater prominence characterizes the outer margin of the condyle ; the inner 
margin forming the sides of the foramen magnum is sharper and better defined than in 
Maeropus : these borders are also less divergent as they rise. The inner, non-articular 
side of the condyle is slightly concave, rough, subtuberculate. The outer border of the 
articular part is sharp, and projects over the inner non-articular side of the condyle. In 
their posterior terminal position and degree of prominence the occipital condyles of 
Diprotodon resemble those in Dmotherinm. 

The foramen magnum (ib. fig. 3, o) is bounded above by the arched obtuse border of 
the exocdpitais, which bones rapidly gain thickness as they extend from the foramen. 
I assume that the exoccipitals met above the foramen, as in many Marsupials ; or, if not 
meeting, had their interspace filled by the superoccipital, as in Phascolarctos : they left 
here no notch, such as one sees in Macropus Bennettii. The upper border of the 
foramen mcgnum is non-emarginate in Macropm major ; but it is relatively of greater 
extent in that Kangaroo, through the greater divergence ,of the condyles, and it is less 
arched or concave transversely than in Diprotodon, Two precondyloid foramina open 
upon each exoccipital, opposite the junction of the lower and middle thirds of the 
condyle, from which the hindmost foramen is distant 9 lines, the next 1 inch 2 lines ; 
each foramen is about 4 lines in diameter. An irregular or tubercular ridge curves over 
the fos^ of the precondyloid foramina, expanding to be lost on the paroccipital. This 
process (ib. figs. 1 & 3, i) is tuberous, thick, and short ; it is not so much produced as 
in Maar&pm. 

The foramen m^num is more emst than in Macropus^ i. e. it expands funnel-wise to 
its outlet, backward, and especially above and below ; it has more the character of a 
short (neural) canal than a foramen, through the antero-posterior extent of its wall er 
rim. It is transver^ly elliptical, 2 inches 5 lines in long, 1 inch 3 lines in short, dia- 
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op^obigs of tbe preeondyloid oanal are in a slight depre^ioa on each side tbe 
XB^nnai^ a little nearer together than the outlets- 

In tbe almost entire skuU tbe upper border of tbe foramen magnum and contiga^s 
part of tbe superoccipital surface are wanting. In tbe part of tbe occipital of another 
skuU that surface is preserved to an extent of 2 ^ inches in advance of the upper border 
of tbe foramen, and for a breadth of 6 inches. This surface slopes forward from the 
foramen and condyles as in tbe entire skull ; it is externally smooth and transversely un- 
dulating, showing a shallow medial concavity between two broad gentle convexities, which 
fall outwardly into concavities bounded by the oblique bases of the condyles. Nearly 
the lower half of the superoccipital surface is preserved in the fragment : the upper half, 
present in the skull, shows a strong medial vertical ridge (Plate XXXV. fig. S, s), and is 
bounded above by the ridge between the superocciptal (3) and parietals (7), continued 
outwardly upon tbe mastoids ( s ). The cranial air-smuses are continued backward into 
the super- and ex-occipitals, not into the basioccipital. On each side the mid-ridge ( » ) 
is a shorter vertical ridge. The mastoid ( s) makes a much less projection than the par- 
occipital ( 4 ) ; it is confluent above with the petrosal, as in other Marsupials ; not pre- 
serving its primitive distinction from that sense-capsule as in tbe Babyroussa*. 

The brain being small in Marsupials, and tbe disproportionate smallness of its case to 
tbe rest of tbe skull increasing, as in other natural groups of mammals, with tbe general 
bulk of the species in such group, this character is a striking one in tbe skull of IHpr<h 
todon. Like its carnivorous contemporary the Thylaeoleo^^ tbe brain-case makes no 
convexity or out-swelling into tbe temporal fossse; tbe inner as well as the outer and hind 
walls of these long and large lateral vacuities are concave, and form parts of a general 
though not uniform excavation. 

Tbe broad aod low triangular superoccipital surface, strongly sloping forward as it 
rises from the condyles, contracts above to its apex, and is continuous there with a 
(sagittal) ridge of the coalesced parietals (ib. fig. 1, 7 ) extending forward to the inter- 
orbital region. There the upper surface of the cranium begins to expand, and to swell 
into a pair of low convexities (ib. fig. 1, u) which roof over the frontal sinuses. The 
outer wall of this pneumatic part of the cranium has been crushed down by posthumous 
pressure or injury in the entire skull. 

The nasals (Plate XXXV. figs. 1 , 2, w), in continuing forward from the frontals the 
upper line of the skull, rise gently toward their terminations, which agaia curve 
downward, giving a rigmoid contour to that part of the cranial profile in a degree pecuMaar 
to Ae present species. The vertical diameter of the facial part of the skull at tbe ter- 

* Owiof, * Anatomy of Vertebrates/ 8vo, voL iL p. 469 ; and ‘ Catalogue of the (kteoiogy, in the Muaenm 
Go&ge of Stu^ons/ 4to, no. 3M5, p. 557. 

t PhiiffliopMeal Transaetiofts, 1866, Plate i. 
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and moiaj alveoli, whence there is a gain both in de^h tuoid bm^th m it 
the anterior tennhiations ; but the uaifonnity of this diameter of the skull alea^ the 
medhd Mne, from the superoccipital forward to the pr^axiEo-n^al part, viewed 
ways or in direct profile, is a remarkable characteristic of IH^otodm, 

The part of the maxillary (Plate XXXV. fig. 1, si) lodging the mote seriM of tee% 
(d S-m S) breaks the lower Hne of the profile, descmiding below it along the middle third 
of the Imigth of the skull. The zygomatic arch is deep, long, but proportionally less om* 
wesi ontwardly, or less expanded, than in Thylacoleo, Its base (ib. figs. 1 & S, s?) seems m 
if continued from the whole side of the occipital plane, contracting mpidly at the up]^r 
border as the arch sweeps outward and forward ; the superoccipital crest being continued 
into the upper border of the arch, and this apparently without break or abrupt rise in 
any part of that border*. The frame of the orifice of the ^‘meatus auditorius'^ (ib. 
fig. 1, sfi) projects downward from the hind part of the lower border of the base of the 
zygoma, indicative of the tympanic. Immediately in front of this descends the postglenoid 
process (a) of the squamosal, and in advance of this is a second downward projection or 
convexity due to the “ eminentia articularis { J), which is here, as in Marsupials, a process 
of the mate (a). From this part the lower border of the zygoma runs forward nearly 
parallel to the upper one, but with a slight concavity, as far as the maxillary element of 
the zygoma, which sends down a strong, moderately long, obtuse, subcompressed masse- 
teric process (ib. av) — a cranial feature which is peculiar to herbivorous Marsupialsf . 

The orbit (ib. fig. 1, r) is a relatively small vertically oval carity, communicating 
widely behind with the temporal fossa (ib. ;)♦ The external nostril (ib. figs, 1 & 2, n) 
is terminal, sub vertical, rather expanded, and divided in great part by an upward exten- 
sion of the medial nasal plate of each premaxillary (ib. figs. 1 & 2,23'), which plates, 
being in close contact, form the lower part of a long “ septum narium ” at the outlet of 
the n^wtal cavity, recalling its condition in the extinct Rhinoceros tichorhinm. There 
is a narrow and short descending ridge at the coadapted medial borders of the nasals, 
which seems to have been continued into the septum by cartilage rather than by bone. 
I have alluded to the analogy which the structure of the external nostrils in Mprotodon 
suggest to those of an extinct Pachyderm, but the truer and closer resemblance is found 
in the Marsupial group. The cavity of the nose is divided by a complete bony septum 
to within one-fourth of the outer opening in Macropus and FhmcolomysX^ advancing, in 
one species of Wombat, as in Notothermm^ nearer to that outlet. 

* Some mutilation of the hind part of this upper border in both zygomata b^ts neserre in definitdj pro- 
nouneing as to ite normal outline. 

t Ibe descending masseteric process in Glyptodonte, Sloths, and Megatb^oids is formed by the midar Iwne 
exdasively. OwBw, ^Anatomy af Vertebrates/ vol. ii p. 40§, figs. 273, 274, 26, a. 

t “On the Osteology of Ike Marmpidm, Zooh^eai Ibansaotions, toI. u. p. B91. Anatomy of 
vol. ii. p. 348. 
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lireolns, or a^re tbe intra^^ea between the last and i^nltiBiate iw^se^ «• 
to th& age of the indiridnal. It becsomes thinn^ as it ri^s and pioje^^ wmd 
tibm «ddaily expands to form ^he fom part of the zygoma and to smid down the pn^ 
This is sl%htly twisted upon it^lf outward and backward, concave on thedim^^ 
a^ in^r surfa^, convex at the opposite surfgu^ ; the fore part of the verti<^ b^ of 
the zygomatic proce^ of the maxillary is smooth and concave* 

The alveolar border of the maxillary contracts and terminates obtusely behind the l^t 
molmr (m B, Hate XXXVIIL fig. 2). It articulates with the palatine, living a hinder 
angular interval into which the lower and fore pait of the pterygoid is wedged. The 
outer part of the concave hind border of the bony palate curves from the pterygoid 
inward and forward to opposite the mid-diviaon of the last molar : the palatines appem' 
to complete, with the maxiUaries, the hind part of the roof of the mouth, without leaving 
a vacuity. 

Portions of the maxillary and palatine of two other individuals are equally without 
indications of any wide postpalatal vacuity opposite the interspace between the last and 
penultimate molars. In advance of this interval the bony palate, due here to the maxil- 
laries exclusively, extends so as to give a breadth of the palate between the penultimate 
molars of 4| inches. 

Anterior to the masseteric process the outer alveolar wall of the maxillary is undulated 
by the vertical prominences, indicative of the large and thick roots of the molar teeth. 
The alveolar border contracts as the teeth advance in position and decrease in size, and 
becomes a ridge anterior to the first molar in place (usually the second of the series (d 4 ) 
in full-sized JDiprotodms). This antalveolar or diastemal ridge (Plate XXXV. %. 1, a?) 
curves upward and inward, approaching its fellow, then arches downward and terminates 
at the back part of the socket of the third incisor, where the maxillo-premaxiliary suture 
begins. At the wider hind part of the interval, between the antalveolar ridges, there 
seems to have opened an anterior or prepalatal canal leading to the fore part of the nasal 
cavity, the orifice being elongate. In advance of this the deep and narrow channel 
between the fore part of the diastemata is entire. Above these ridges, the outer plates 
of the maxillaries swell outward as they ascend to form the lateral walls of the antorbital 
part of the nasal chamber, arching inward again above to join the nasal bones (la). 

The maxillo-nasal suture seems to have a relatively greater extent than in Phasmlm/tf ^ ; 
but owing to the short facial or antorbital part of the skull, as compared with 
it is of much less relative extent than in that genus. The antorbital foramen (ib* figs. 
1 2 , si) is longest vertically. 

l^cb premaxillary (Plate XXXV. %s. 1 & 2, 32 ) is deeply excavated by three alveoli, 
the foremost the longest, largest, and most curved. The inner walls of tbe^ alveoli 
rm as a sfrong vertical crest dividing the lower part of the nasal outlet. The mei- 
%ve alvecjji mc^eed each other from before backward ; and, owing to its supeiior size, 
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{Plate XHXV. fig. 1, g®) ascends from its junction with the maxillarj to join &e 
( 7 s)at the fore part of the orbit, by a very narrow curved ^rip or proem; its mahi body 
is mi^ended in the zygomatic arch, of which it constitutes the anterior half, and the 
hwr^ ^rt, as far as, and induding, the “ eminentia articularis.’^ The suture betw^n 
the M|uamosal and malar elements of the zygoma is almost straight, extending from 
behind the orbit obliquely backward and downward to the glenoid cavity, of which 
articular surface the malar “ eminentia,” here more flattened than usual, contributes the 
fme part, Hiis articulation (ib. fig. 4) is most extended transveirsely to tbe skuU’s axis ; 
its hinder half (ib. ib. 27) is concave from before backward, its fore part (ib. ib, 9®) 
convex, but becomes flattened or a little hollowed on the “ eminentia.” 

The laoymal (ib. fig. 1, rs) is perforated by tbe canal, marsupial-wise, in advance of 
mid external to the orbital cavity. 

§ S. Mandible . — A transversely extended snbconvex condyle (Plate XLII. figs. 8 & 4) 
adapts itself to the cavity offered by the base of the zygoma. The condyle is inches 
in transverse extent, 1 inch 9 lines from before backward ; it is, in that direction, most 
convex. The condyloid process is supported by a three-sided neck quickly contracting 
to 1 inch 9 lines in transverse diameter (ib. fig. 3, n ) ; it is broadest and flattened behind, 
contracted in front to the ridge-like beginning of the “ coronoid ” plate (ib. figs. 2 & 4, r), 
which extends forward near the outer side of the neck. The condyle is more extended 
inward (ib. fig. 4, c) than outward (ib. ib. d) of this advancing vertical coronoid plate. 
The fiat surface at the hack part of the neck is continued into a suddenly expanded 
hinder facet of the ascending ramus, formed by the outward production of the hind 
wall or boundary of the outer depression for the insertion of the temporal muscle, and 
by the inward production (Plate XXXV. fig. 8, e) of the hind wall or boundary of the 
deep inner concavity of the ascending ramus, where opens the large entry (Plate XLII. 
fig. 2, 0 ) of the dental canal. Below this orifice the concavity extends downward through 
the concomitant extension of the inner plate or hind wall to the lower border of the 
horizontal ramus, where it gradually subsides. The hind wall of the outer depression 
of the ascending ramus (Plate XXXV. fig. 1, e) follows the contour of that of the inner 
depresaon, but sooner subsides; the interspace is a continuation of the broad hind 
flattened facet which, as it descends, gets a more outward aspect Beyond the sub- 
sidence of the outer plate it gives the appearance of a bending inward of the angle of 
the jaw (ib. %. 2, d), and that to a degree which is characteristic of Marsupials. The 
outer or crotaphyte depression of the ascending ramus (Plate XXXV. fig. 1,^) gradually 
gains the ordinary level of the outer surface of the horizontal mmus, and does not 
undermine the ascending bmnch to communicate with the inner concavity as in JfoiTO- 
jms. In the shape of the condyle Mprotodm re^mbles Fhmmlm^s^ in wM<di the 
intercommunicating canal is much reduced. 
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om<^4e the last molar (Plate XXXV* %. 1, 3), a distance of an inch intef^ng he- 

tw^^i the aiveolns of this molar and the ccmvexity rising and thinning into €ie pmrt 
of the coronoid plate (/), The alveolar border is continned into an ohtiMe ri^p or 
jpominence, 2 inches behind the last alveolus ; from which prominence the ridge s«h- 
sides and expands, retrograding to form the internal border of the entry of the dental 
canal (ib. d). 

The horizontal ramns gains slightly in depth as it advances from the last to the first 
molar socket (d 3). Two and a'^half inches below this socket, and a little in advance, is 
the vertically elliptic outlet of the dental canal (ib. 32). Below this orifice the mmm 
bulges out into a rather rough tumefaction, then slopes and contracts upward and forward 
to form the socket of the huge procumbent lower incisor (i). From the socket of dB the 
alveolar border sinks and expands into the upper part of the socket of the incisor. The 
under border of the horizontal ramus is smoothly and broadly convex transversely. The 
inner surface sinks sheer from the openings of the molar alveoli, and curves inward 
below the anterior ones to the symphysis (Plate XLI. fig. 2, s, s). The fore part of 
the mandible below the incisive alveoli, expanding to the tuberous outswellings above- 
mentioned, has a broad, subquadrate form, recalling the shape of that part in the 
pqpotamus (Plate XXXY. %. 2, t, t). 

The symphysis (Plates XLI., XLII. fig. 2, s, s)begins behind, at a line dropped verti- 
cally from the front lobe of the third molar (ml); it is 6 inches in length, 4 inches in 
depth in the full-grown animal. It gains in vertical direction more than in length during 
the growth of the mandible, with reference apparently to the provision of a sufficient 
lodgment of the progressively increasing incisive tusk. (Compare Plate XLI. fig. 2, s, s 
with Plate XLII. fig. 2, s, s.) 

The large size of the dental canal exposed by the posterior fiacture of the ramus of 
another mutilated mandible indicates the ample supply of vessels and nerves which 
minister to the growth and nutrition of the incisive tusk ; the depth of the symphysis 
of the jaw corresponds with the tusks, which it helps to support ; contributing to the 
required strength for the operations of those eroding implements, >vith space for the 
deep implantation and for the lodgment of the large persistent matrix of each tusk (Plate 
XLII. fig. 5). The direction of the symphysis is oblique, from below upward and for- 
ward ; its upper margin is nearly straight, its lower one convex ; the rough articular 
surface stands out a very little way from the vertical plane of the inner surface of the 
ramus. 

In comparing the symphysial part of the jaw of Bi^rotodon with that of any other 
lajge quadruped carrying a single incisor in each ramus there are well-marked differences. 
The symphysis in the Sumatran Ehinoceros and in Acerotherium is less deep mid is pro- 
portionately broader ; the great length of that part in the Mmtodm ImgirosMs^ and 
its deffecMon in Bimtherimn more conspicuously differentiate them. In the remark- 
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§ 4. MmtUim , — The daatal formula of JXprotodm is: — <M 
the upper incisors the first or anterior pair (Plate XXXY. figs. 1 & 2, « 1 ; Plate 
XXXVI, figs. 1-fi) are large cur^?ed scalpriform teeth, of which I have not found a^ii- 
cations of cessdion of growth in any specimen. The skull above described and figured 
(Plate XXXV.) has been that of an aged male, judging from the size and degree ofattr^ 
tion of the teeth which are retained ; but the anterior incisors above, like the pair below, 
are continued to the bottom of their deep alveoli without contraction, and with the re- 
tention of a widely open pulp-cavity (Plate XXXVI. fig. 6). It is obvious that the^ 
strong anterior incisors (ib. figs. 1—4) worked with the evergrowing power of the dentes 
scalprarii*’ of the Wombat, the Aye-aye, and the Kodents. 

In the above skull the length of i 1, following the convex curve of the tooth, is 11 
inches; its circumference is 4 inches 9 lines; the breadth of the oblique abraded 
working surface is 1 inch 9 lines ; the longitudinal extent of that surface is 2 inches ; 
but this varies in other specimens. An extent of the tooth of 8 J inches (following the 
outer curve) is lodged in the socket of the premaxillary. 

I made a transverse section of a fragment of the skull of a Di^rotodon, including the 
fore part of the premaxillaries and their scalpriform teeth (Plate XXXVL fig. 6). Such 
section of the tooth {i 1, e. d, e) is irregularly three-sided, with the angles broadly rounded 
o£ The inner side, or that next the fellow tooth, is the narrowest ; the front or ena- 
melled side is the broadest : this side is traversed lengthwise by a wide and shallow mid 
channel ; the opposite side is grooved by a narrower and mther deeper channel, running 
along its outer half ; and the inner more prominent half of this side (the concave one 
laigthwise) also shows a narrow and feeble impression near the mid-line of the tooth, and 
a broader more shallow impression nearer the angle, dmdiDg the hinder firom the inner 
surface. This surface, 1 inch 3 lines across (ih. fig. 2), is generally somewhat convex, 
but wavy through two or three low obtuse longitudinal ridges, with intervening shallow 
channels. A fossil fiugment of a similarly sized tooth yielding such transverse section 
as that shown by this remarkable scalpriform incisor would, according to present expe- 
rience, determine the genus of Mammal to which it had belonged. 

The enamel coating the anterior convex cun^e of the tooth is continued over the majcr 
part of the outer rounded surface, terminating abruptly along a hne (ib. fig. fi, d) 
external to the outer losgitudiiml ridge {e} of tlie posterior surfed. In like nmnattse 

enameJ Is continued orer the rounded angle he-men tiie mdemor md ham: m nm 
dial sides of the incimr^ and temnm^ mt ^ §gt 5, a&er mae* 
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The second npp^ incisor (Plate XXXV. %. 1, e 2 ; Hate XXXIX. ig. 7) is slightly 
hot ia an opposite direction to the first, the anterior longitndiml ontlii]^ beiag 
e^Mttcmve; the degree of this bend seems peater through the ohli(|i^ attrition of the 
tooth from behind downward and forward. The transverse section of this incisor is 
snhdrcular. The length of the exposed part of the tooth is 3 inches ; the ckeumference 
is 8 inches 6 lines ; but this slightly diminishes to the margin of the socket, and mme 
m to the inserted end. The fore-and-aft extent of the alnraded working-surf^ d tte 
tooth (ib. fig. 8) is 1 inch 6 lines. The ienph of the entire tooth does not exceed 4 inches. 

The third npper incisor (Plate XXXV. fig. 1, i 3), of dmOar form, is smaller. The 
length of the exposed is 2 inches 10 Imes ; its circumference is the same ; the tee- 
and-aft extent of the worn surface is 1 inch. This surface runs upon the ^me levd ^ 
that of the second incisor. The crown of Ihe large low^ incisor, beades applying ifes 
trenchant edge against that of the broader front inci^r, scra^d upon both the smaller 
incisive teeth. Probably, by reason of the age of the individual and the extent of tooth 
worn away, original enamelled crown has gone, and both i 2 and i 3 are here repre- 
sented only by their cylindrical cement-covered portion. 

A specimen of a detached second upper incisor is in the same condition : the ena- 
melled crown is vrom away, the root contracts to its implanted end, which shows a small 
remnant of a conical pulp-cavity 8 lines in depth and the same in width, as in fig. 7, 
Plate XXXIX. 

The second and third incisors of iHprotodm were teeth of limited growth, and with 
the enamel confined to and thus defining a crown as in the Kangaroc^ ; whilst the front 
incisor was a scalpriform tooth as in the Wombats, in which the second and thii’d inci- 
sors are not developed. The extinct Diprotodm thus exemplifies an interesting inter- 
mediate or transitional condition of the upper “ dentes primores unknown in any existing 
form of Mmmpialia,. 

hi the upper Jaw of the skull above described (Plate XXXV.) the molar series m im 
pla^ with the exception of the first small tooth (d 3). The other four teeth occupy, on 
4 ^Bh fflde the Jaw, a longitudinal alveolar extent of 7 inches 4 lines. The homologies of 
teeth with those in Maerapm are indicated by the symbols used in my ‘ Anatomy 
d Verfcebmtes,’ voL iii. fig, 296, where the grounds for such use are given, and in %. 1, 
Pkte XXXV. of the present Memoir. Scarc^y a trace of the socket of the first 
im^ (43) remains in the skull; the other molars progres^vely mcrease m si^ to Ihe 
te; (m 3), wMch hm a minor bimdth of the hind lobe thmi in m2. The line of the 
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i»50&iiig snrfee^ of ti^ four molaim de^Mbes a sl%ht doTO'W^s {?tete 

EXXXVIIL ig. 1) ; tbe exteiior Ime is also lightly oobtoji: (ik %. S ) ; tibe mtoior Jto 
is coamTe in a leas de^ee ; the i%iit and left: ^ries are modemtdy ^nwgent anteHorlf, 
The interspace betwe^ the hind Jobes of the last^^mola^ {?n S) is 4 inch® 1 line; teyi^ 
between the front lobes of the molais (d 4) is S inches 1 line ; these dimenmcHis give 
tete breath of the palate between the right and left teeth above ^mboMzed. 

AH tee molars in place have an enameUed mown divided Into two trmis^r^ lob^ 
(Plates XXXVn., XXXVIII, a, h% with accessory ridges (j^ g\ and are m^rted by 
cement-clM contracting roots as in Maaropus. The summits of the temxsverse lobes am 
abraded in ail the molars of the specimens figured ; but least so in tee hind lobe of the 
subject of m 3, fig. 2, Plate XXXVIII. 

The socket of the first small molar (fig. 1, d 3) is partially preserved in the entire skull ; 
it consists of two cavities, the hindmost the largest, the tooth having only two roots. 
In the subject of Plate XXXVII. figs. 1 & 2, the crown of d 4 is ground down nearly to 
the bottom of the cleft (h ) ; the fore-and-aft extent of the grinding-surface is 1 inch 2 
lines ; its transverse extent across the hind lobe is the same. Across tee fore part of tee 
base of the tooth is a low ridge (jf), to the level of which the anterior lobe (a) is almost 
worn. The corresponding ridge at the back part of the tooth is continued along both 
the outer and inner borders (g, g) of so much of the back part of the hind lobe as is not 
ground down ; the whole of the surface projects beyond the level of the worn surface of 
tee foUowittg molar (fig. 1, m). The transverse cleft is deepest at its outer and inner 
ends; a ridge of enamel descends from each of these ends of the anterior lobe, and, 
meeting a corresponding projection of the oppposite lobe, it partially closes the entry 
of the valley. 

The anterior basal ridge is strongly developed in m 1, especially at its inner end ; the 
interspace between it and the anterior lobe widens toward the inner side of the tooth (f). 
The anterior lobe is worn down nearly to the level of the ridge ; the surface describes a 
transvmse irregular ellipse ; that of the posterior lobe is narrower : in both a mid linear 
tract of osteo-dentine (o, o) is exposed. The narrow hind basal ridge (g) is continued 
upon the hind lobe as in 4, and that lobe projects clear beyond the level of the 
grinding-surface of m 2. The antero-posterior and transverse diameters of the working- 
surface of ml are each 1 inch 6 lines. 

The anterior basal ridge (f) is strongly developed in ?n 2, and the antero-posterior 
diameter of the tooth (1 inch 9 lines) rather exceeds the transverse diameter. The front 
lobe (a) is worn dovm to vrithin 5 lines of the basal ridge. The minor degree of abr^on 
of tee hind lobe shows the curve of the grinding-surfe,ce, concave backward, which is lost 
as the tMcker part of the lobe is reached. The hind basal ridge (g) is feebly developed. 

In the Jmt molar (m3) the hmd lobe is markedly less than, the front one, by ite mme 
mpid loss of transverse dimemion : it is rather narrower in tbk Mm at ik base^ m it k 
m fore-and-aft extent, pie last upper molar of Mpratcdm may be ieteimhed 

y 1 s postenoT contraction. In some MTidnak fte himd sar&ce of ^ hW W>e 
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of iyb l&h^ if dW^y §tom tk# cmter mde, and the lote if lower the li^at 
mBf &e Itefel of tfee gfaitof-sa^fooB r^dnag hal^ay toward Hmt of idi© j&ont lobe, 
foi^«id^dl exteat of the b^e of the tooth is 2 iaches ; the tmisverse extott of tibe 
worn MiAce of the hront lobe is 1 ii^ 6 lines ; that of the hind lobe is 1 ineh S lines, 
•^e anterior ridge (fig, 4,/) is continuous with a feeble rising of the enamel^ at the 
outer and the inner borders of the front surface of the anterior lobe. The posterior 
b^^ ridge (Plate XXXVIII. fig. 3,^) is more directly and conspicuouriy continued into 
tim ridge along the inner border of the posterior surface of m 3. ^ 

Wherever sufficient of the lobes remains, tbeir profile, especially the outer one, de- 
scaibes a curve concave forward (Plates XXXVII., XXXVIII. fig. I). The inner and 
anterior angle of each tooth, due to the more prominent part of the front basal ridge, 
projects inward, a few lines beyond the inner surface of the tooth in advance (ib. ib. 
fig. 2). Thus there is not only a zigzag disposition in the vertical but in the transvem 
arrangement of the upper molars, though in the latter it be but slightly marked. The 
enamel is about a line in thickness, and shows strongly the reticulo-punctate or rugous 
surface at the less exposed parts of the crown. 

The upper molars are implanted by fangs which acquire twice the length of the ena- 
melled crown : they are at least three in number, save in the first small and early deci- 
duous tooth (d 3). The base of the anterior division of the tooth bifurcates as it de- 
scends, slightly contracting in the socket, and thus forming two fangs in the same trans- 
verse line. The base of the posterior division, if it bifurcates in any molar, is divided 
later and to a less extent. It gradually contracts, and is longitudinally excavated at the 
side next the other fangs. 

Figure 5, in Plate XXXVIII., gives a view of the two anterior fangs (m, 5^) of the last 
molar ; fig. 6, ib., show^s the single posterior fang (1) of the same tooth. Plate XXXIX. 
fig. 3 shows the sockets and implanted ends of the fangs of the antepenultimate and last 
molar teeth. The outstanding antero-posteriorly compressed zygomatic process of the 
maxillary (n^) is here opposite the bind lobe of m 2. 

In the series of upper molars of Di^rotodon there are varieties as to size, and as to 
order or degree of w^ear, the former variety being more constant. Both are exemplified 
in the specimens figured in Plate XXXVII. figs. 2 & 3. In fig. 3, a portion of the left 
upper Jaw with the last three giinders, m 1 shows both lobes and the anterior ridge worn 
down to a common field of dentine (d) and osteo-dentine (o, o) ; the summits of m 3 are 
partiaEy abraded. In %. 2, in which the last molar (m 3) shows an equal degree of 
abmsion, the antepenultimate molar (m 1) is not worn to the same degree as in %. 3; 
the anterior lobe is ground down near to the ba^l ridge {f)^ but this remains umtouched ; 
the xsdley between Ihe two main lobes is not obliterated. What is still more unusual, 
wh^ the molar has come into use, the second molar (p 4, fig. 2, Plate XXXVII.) 
^e^rv« ite lobes hardly worn down to the bottom of the valley, and the two fcags of 
the molbr (4 3) remain in riieir alveolus. 
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XXXVII.) may hme b^i destaa^ k> be paA©! eat 1af a "i^^«al raeoBi^rj ii 

place m fte Isomer speclmea (m 1, fig. % Plate XXXVIILX ef txmr^ a im nrf 

alxrari<m. Bat tMs is not the ea^. I ha^e ia irain sofoghtfe efiteo^ erf 
in either npper or lower denM series of B^otodm : it rftfers tern Mmm^m ffloA rmaa- 
bto Phemoimm^s in this particalar. All the teeth, like the last thr^ giandm in ti^ 
ty^ Mphyodont dentition, belong to the first set The rariety as to d^ee of attritim 
in moiam of the ^me series is due to some modifiled h^it of mastkatimi : the difierem^ 
in respect of size I ascribe to sex, the smaller grindeis belongh^ te the female, cem- 
eomitantly wi& a general inferiority of bulk, as is seen in Macrepm. The foEowing 
adme^urements exemplify the difference of size in molar teeth, which is probably 
sexual: — 

IMpnOodmi, 

/v_ 

Male. Femalo. 

in. lines. in. lines. 


m S. Antero-posterior diameter 1 10 1 7 

Transverse posterior diameter (base of front lobe) .1 11 1 6 

m i* Antero-posterior diameter 2 3 2 0 

Transverse posterior diameter 2 0 1 7 

m 5, Antero-posterior diameter . 2 4 2 1 

Transverse posterior diameter 2 0 1 7J 

Antero-posterior extent of ?» 3, 4, m 5 . . . . 6 0 5 10 


The forms and proportions in which the four constituents of the molar teeth of l}ipr(h 
todon are combined, are exemplified, in the vertical longitudiiial section of the last three 
upper grinders, in Plate XLII. fig. 1. The enamel {e) gains thickness as it recedes 
to a certain extent from the summits of the lobes, giving more resistance or grinding- 
power as the tooth wears down ; but the maamel thins again at the ba^ of the lobe ; it 
gains a little more thickness as it is reflected, so to speak, over the basal ridges, beyond 
which it extends from three to four lines before thinning off, and ceases upon the body 
of the tooth before its division into fangs. The usual general direction of the dentinal 
tubules is well displayed, as in most fossil teeth. As the dentine becomes exposed and 
abraded, the pulp-cavity is defended by the coai«er calcification of the remaining matrix 
near the held of abrnsion^ and &om 2 to 3 lines of osteo-dentine is interposed between 
that held and the pnlp^cavity. In each lobe of the tooth most worn (m 1) the mvity h 
reduced to a linear trace. In the anterior lobe of m 2 it is more expmtded; and it 
retains width in both lobes of m B, In each teoth the pulp<a?ity has retired a 
linii^ of dark-coloured spar in the course of fc^dlimfron, Hie lament is tibick^ ap<» 
the back part of the hind root (e), whence it extends the hai^ 

Ais partial excess of cementel development assume u 

th such s«jtions as the one descac&ed. ; 

: lowrar indsors (Plates XXXV.i XIi&'33ai,<? Hfirt 
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nearly alra%lit ; the very shght degree in which they deviate &om. that Ihie tends to an 
upward cmv’e (Plate XXXIX. % 4). 

The length is 10 inches, the circunifereiice 5 inches 6 lines. The longitudinal ex- 
tent of the worn surface in those of the skuU (Plate XXXV.) is 3 inches ; its transverse 
breadth is 1 inch 4 linea The transverse section of the entire tooth (Plate XXXIX. 
fig. 6} is oblong; in some it presents an irregular oval with the small end upward. The outer 
side at its lower two-thirds is usually prominent ; the inner side is more even or fiat, in 
some instances feebly convex ; in one specimen very slightly concave along its middle third. 
The outer side is more constantly traversed by a nariower shallow longitudinal channel, 
rather above the middle of that side The enamel (Plate XXXIX. figs, 6, 6, e) is con- 
tinued from the border of this channel round the lower part of the incisor, to about one- 
fifth of the extent of the inner side (ib. e’) : its terminal borders are abrupt on both sides, 
the rather thick cemental covering of the unenamelled part of the circumference 
extending o^er the enamel borders- The surface of the enamel is finely lidged length- 
wise and reticiilo-granulatc ; the minute studs of enamel hemg. however, more conspi- 
cuous than the holes ; although these arc not absent. 

About tsvo-thirds of the tooth is lodged in the socket, which extends backward a little 
beyond the symphysis, but without causing, as in Rodents, a prommence of the inner 
wall of the ramus (Plate XLI. fig 2); in this lespect Jkprotodon resembles Ifaaropus 
and PJiaffoIom^H. Tlie line of the socket forms an ansfle of 147° with the basal line 
of the mandibular ramus. The pulp-cavity (Plate XLIL fig. 5, 2 O is a long cone 
widely open at the base. The pair of tusks run almost parallel, shghlly app 2 oximating 
so as to come into contact at tlieii working ends. 

The form of the lowei incisor, desciibed as it is shown in the most perfect specimen 
of the lower jaw of a full-grown exam})le, is subject to some variety. Being a tooth of 
unlimited giowtii, it increases with the size of the jaw. In young specimens the out- 
sw{ llmg of iJK' outer side, or the contiaction of the upper third of that side, is either not 
apparent 01 not so conspicuous, and the tiansverse section of the incisor vields a full 
oval, as in that of the youm> fiom the IVellmgton V alley Cave (Cut, fig. 1 <?), 

and, slightly modified, m the one of similar age fiom Darhng Downs, Queensland (Plate 

XLT. fig. 1, a) 

But undei all these slight varieties, which I cannot regard as specific, theie pievail the 
same essential characters of stincture, dlspo^itlon of enamel. &c , pointed out in my 
ongmal Memoir as differentiating 'Dqn'otodon from Ilalichore, llippo^otanms, and other 
Mammals with tnsks of similar size. 

A diastema, between three and four inches in extent, rises gently as it recedes Bom the 
incisor (Plate XLI. i), to the first molar {d 3), and more so, as the molar series becomes 
completed and pushed out for use as in Plate XXXV . fig. 1, and Plate XLII. fig. 2. 

Of the first molar tooth (t? 3) I have no specimen. Its existence was indicated by traces 
of its socket in the portion of mandible obtained by Dr. E. C. HoBSOSf, from a gravel- 
3Ss]peditioiis into IntsnoT of Australia,* 8to, 1^8, vol. ii. p. 3^, pi. 31, 1^2. 
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fei m the Mdboiime district,** described in my * iMdogn^e of Fo^ls la 
of the Eoyal Collie of Sargeoas* (4to, 1845), p. 308, no* 1491 ; and sack tmc^ of smi^ 
showed the tooth to have been implanted by two fe.n^. The coire^onding Mmmam 
the socket of d 3, witib the fengs in situ, are better preserve in the specimen %nr^ ia 
Plate XLII. fig* 5, and Plate XLIII. figs. 1 & 2, d 3. Dr. HoBSOir, shortly before his 
deatih in 1848, transmitted to me a sketch of this tooth in situ, in a fragment of the 
lower jaw of a young IH^rotodm (Cut, fig, 2), according 
as the posterior lobe of d 3 is in the form of a transverse 
wedge ; tiiere is a basal ridge along both the fore and hind 
parts of the crown, the latter being the broadest ; in short, 
d 3 presents, in miniature, the bilophodont type of the 
succeeding molars. From the attrition of the two lobes it 
may be mfen-ed that the opposing molar above was also 
transversely two-ridged. That the tooth (fig. 2) answers 
to the one which occupied the socket (d 3) in Plates XLI. 

& XLII. fig. 5, is shown by correspondence of size. The 
fore-and-aft extent of the socket in both is 9 lines, the 
breadth of the division for the anterior fang is 4 lines, of 
that for the posterior fang 4 J lines ; the alveolar wall ex- 
tending transversely between the two divisions exceeds a 
line in thickness ; each fang is subcircular at its fractured 
end, with an indent at the side turned toward the other 
fang, indicative of a longitudinal groove into which the 
walls of the socket enters, giving a firmer implantation to 
the tooth. 

In the portion of mandible (Plate XLI. & XLII. fig. 5) the penultimate molar (m 2) 
had not risen completely into place, and the posterior lobe was barely touched by masti- 
catory work. In the mandibular ramus (Plate XLII. fig. 2), with the last molar {m 3) 
in place and both ridges showing wear, the two divisions of the socket of d 3 are retained, 
without trace of tooth. The fore-and-aft extent of the socket is 9 lines, that of the hind 
fossa or division is 3^ lines, that of the fi-ont one 2 J lines, and that of the intervening 
bar is 2^ lines at its prominent part. 

In the younger jaw the second molar (Plate XLI. figs. 1 & 2, d 4) has both lobes of 
the crown about half worn down ; the fore-and-aft extent of the crovm, including the 
anterior and posterior basal ridges, is 1 inch 6 lines. The anterior basal ridge is thickest 
at its outer part, and here the enamel has been worn off in mastication. The fiat fore 
ride of the front lobe rises 5 lines above the ridge. The abraded surface (Plate XL. 
fig. 3, a) of this lobe is 8 lines in transverse and 4 lines in antero-posterior extent, the 
mid part being increased in this direction by an outswelKng of the hind suri^je there of 
the lobe. The outswelling of the front slope or surface of the hind lobe is situated more 
outwardly : the abraded surface (Plate XL. fig. 3, d) of this lobe is narrower from before 


to which the anterior as well 
Fig. 2, 



First lower molar, d 3, young Dijiro- 
todon, nat. size. 
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broads transversely, tban that of the front lobe. A low and abort ridge of 
enamel (h) closes both outer and inner ends of the mtervening transvmse valley. The 
length or vertical extent of crown between the end of the valley and the division into 
fangs is 5 lines on the inner side and 4 lines on the outer side of the tooth. The middle 
of the hind surface of the hind lobe swells out; and as both outer and inner ends of the 
hind basal ridge (g) bend up the corresponding parts of the hmd lobe, its bind ^ snrfbce 
shows two shallow depressions divided by the above-named rising : m these depressions 
the reticulo-punctate character of the enamel is most strongly marked. The hind basal 
ridge is thicker than the front one (jf ), and thickest at its middle ; its enamelled margin 
is irregular, it rises higher than, and seems to overlap, the front basal ridge of the fol. 
lowing tooth. The cement upon the exposed part of the crown of rZ 4, between its ena- 
melled lobes and implanted fangs, is thick. The fangs are two in number, broadest 
transversely, slightly diveigent, canaliculate on the contiguous sides. 

In the jaw of an older I)ij)rotodon the second molar (Plate XL. fig. 4, d 4) shows both 
lobes abraded to tfieir common base, exposing the osteo-dentme (o) obliterating the 
cavity of the fang. A small part of the enamel of the front basal ridge (jf ) shows its 
position as blended with the front lobe. The line of enamel of the worn hind surface 
of the hind lobe {h) forms an open angle, of wliich the apex shows the end of the pro- 
minence joining the middle of the hind basal ridge (^), and dividing the remnants of 
the pair of depressions between that ridge and the hind lobe. The fore-and-aft extent 
of thi' worn surface of this molar is 1 inch 6| lines , that of the base of the crown is 
1 inch 8 lines; the breadth of the hind part of the worn surface is 1 inch. The alveolar 
border rises into an angle between the origins of the fangs. 

In Plate XL. fig. 2 shows the working-surface of the crown of d 4, of rather smaller 
size than those above described, and piobably from a young female Diprotodm. The 
summit of the anterior lobe is so far worn as to expose a transverse curved line of 
dentine, concave forward, beginning to expand where attrition has reached the promi- 
nent part of the hind surface of the lobe. The summit of the posterior lobe {^) has 
just been touched The pioportions of the basal ridges (f.g) are well shown. The 
reticulo-punctate character of the enamel is well marked. This tooth was from the 
freshwater deposits of the Province of Victoria, near Melbourne The outer side view 
of this tooth is given in figure 1 . 

From the same locality I received the third molar (ml) of the same Diprotodon 
(Plate XL. figs. 5 & 0) : its almost untouched lobes are more compressed than m the Tapir 
and Dinothere, and their lamelliform summits rise higher beyond their basal connexions 
than in the Kangaroo ; the median connecting ridge which extends between the two 
transverse eminences longitudinally, or m the axis of the jaw^ in the molars of the 
Kangaroo (ib. fig. 14), is very feebly indicated by the ontswelling. shown in figs. 
3 & 7, at the back of lobe a., m the I>iprotodon. The anteriorly concave curve of the 
Summits of the transverse lobes, in fig. 6, is more regular, equable, and greater than 
in the Tapir (fig, 15), the Dinothere, or the Kangaroo. The two fangs, the contiguous 
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suifaces of which present the deep and wide longitudinal groove, as in the Tapir, Dino- 
there, and Kangaroo, are connected together at their base by a ridge coated thickly with 
cement, and extending longitudinally between the beginnings of the opposite grooves in 
Diprotodon.' 

The third molar in the young specimen (Plate XLl. figs. 1 & 2, m 1) has both lobes par» 
tially abraded ; the fore-and-aft extent of the tooth is 1 inch 10 lines, the basal breadth 
of both lobes is tbe same, viz, 1 inch line. The reticnlo-punctate or “worm-eaten’' 
character is strongly marked on the enamel of the fore part of the front lobe ; this is 
slightly concave transversely at its uppei part, the outer and inner borders inclining 
foiwai'd to receive the upward continuations from those ends of tbe anterior transverse 
ridge ( f). The middle of the hind surface of the front lobe (Plate XL. fig. 7, a) is pro- 
minent, making the masticatory suiface widest at that part. The prominence (h) fiom 
the opposite surface of the hind lobe looks mcn’e like an infolding of the outer border 
of that lobe, a character exaggerated in most Kangaroos ; the inner border of the hind 
lobe IS slightly produced backward as well as foiward The hind surface of the hind 
lobe does not show the mid pi eminence. The hind transverse basal ridge {q) is highest 
and thickest at its middle ; the ends of this iidge aie less distinctly continued uijoii the 
corresponding borders of the hind lobe than in m 2. The slight backward curve of the 
lobes appears in the profile view of m 1, fig 5 

In the older jaw the lobes of m 1 (Plate XL fig 9) are worn down nearl} to theii 
bases. The front transveise ridge rises a httle above the hind one of the antecedent 
tooth ; about 5 lines extent of the fore part of the front lobe rises above the ridge. 
The anterior enamel-line of the worn surface is nearly straight, tbe }>osteuoi one 
forms a low angle answering to the prominence of that surface of the lobe. The 
valley between the two lobes is most shallow and narrow at its middle. The abradc'd 
surface of the hind lobe is transversely elliptical, 1 inch 41 lines in transcerse dia- 
meter, and 8 lines m the opposite diametei , its hind bolder is worn down within 3 lines 
of the posteiior basal ridge (y). which abuts against the next tooth above its anterior 
ridge. 

The fourth molar (m2) in the younger specimen (Plate XL. figs. 9 Ac 10) has a line of 
dentine exposed on the summit of the front lobe (//). hut the enameJ is not worn off that 
of the hind lobe (h) The transverse concavity of t]jt‘ fore part of the fioiit lobe is well 
marked at the present early stage of attrition ' the com exit}’ of the back part increases 
towards the base of the mid prominence. The ends of the front basal ridge (f) rise a 
little way upon the outer and inner borders of the front lobe. The transverse conca^•ity 
of the fore part of the hind lobe is narrowed, as it de.scends, by the reciprocal and pro- 
srressive inbending of the outer and inner borders of the lobe upon the front surface, as 
this approaches the base of the lobe. The height of the hind lobe from tbe middle of 
t e \alky is 1 inch 3 lines ; the antero-posterior extent of the middle of the base of the 
lobe IS 10 hues. The posterior basal ridge (g) resembles that of m 1, bearing the sime 
proportion to the front odge. 
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tetoe of^eadt is g^i% tot with Ae ccmeatity forwaM ; tlie tM^tse extot 
6# te«ii sat&De is 1 Imeh 7 liaesj the foie-aad-aft exteot of the tooth is 2 iael^ 4 Ifes. 
T^ mhfiuM raefmjes slope from hetee downwai^ and backward, 

la the last molar of the mme lower jaw the samaiit of the hied lohe, oa whidh a 
ascrrow tt^t oC deatiae is exposed, measures 1 iach 4 Maes ia traiBTerse extefet, 
of the more worn front lobe being 1 inch 6 lines. The transrerse extent of the base 
of each lobe is the ^me, viz. 1 inch 7 linea The summit of the Mad transverse ridge 
(g) is continuous with a short low rising upon th4 back part of the hind lobe. The 
^tero-posterior extent of the tooth is 2 inches 5 lines. 

There is less difference between m 2 and m 3 of the lower jaw than in the upper one. 
Owing to the direction of the plane of attrition, the front surface of each worn lobe is 
hi^er than the back surface ; the front lobe, when unworn, rises a little Mgber than the 
back one. The fore part of each tooth rises more abruptly, and in a greater degree 
above the back part of the tooth in advance ; thus the line of attrition of the entire 
molar series is zigzag. The general curve of the grinding-surface of the four molars is 
slightly concave from before backward, as, above, it is convex. The contour of the outer 
sides of the lower series of molars is slightly convex ; that of their inner sides is almost 
straight. 

In the mandible belonging to the skull (Plate XXXV. fig. 1) the outer part of m 2 
is worn to its base, and a larger proportion of m S alone remains in the left ramus ♦. 
The fore-and-aft extent of m 3 is 2 inches 5 lines : the same extent of the abraded 
surface of the front lobe is 9 lines, its transverse extent being 1 inch 7 lines. The enmnel 
at this part of the tooth is fuUy a line in thickness. 

In a fragment of the left mandibular ramus of an old Diprotodm are the last two 
gi’inders (Plate XL. figs. 17, 18), similarly worn down but better preserved. In m 2 
(fig. 17) a portion of the enamel at the inner end of the valley (^), and the enamel of the 
hind part of the base of the hind lobe with the contiguous basal ridge alone remain ; the 
rest of the surface is polished dentine and osteo-dentine with the external cement* 
In m 3 (fig. 18) the enamel is worn away from the fore and outer part of the front lobe ; 
the front basal ridge is rounded off ; the outer boundary of the valley connecting there 
the front and hind lobes is smoothed down, and the middle of the hind transverse 
ridge is toncbed. Both lobes are worn down nearly to the bottom of the valley. 
At the middle of e^h of the smooth concave plates of dentine, a central tract of osteo- 
dmitirm (o) is defined. The mitero-posterior extent of m 2 is 2 inches 4 lines ; ftmt 
$ is 2 inches 5 lines; the greatest transverse diameter in each is 1 inch 7 hn^. 
This hs^ probably died of old The onto alveolar border has gK>W5a 

with rim ri^ of the far^s and base of the teeth to bring them into gri^^ 
of the up^r jaw. ^ ^ 

of ^e last motoni^ wholy emei^d rim fermarive 

♦ ^ form «h 4 of teefii am givoft, in oaffine, beto p-e^rved and worn speeim^* 

4 d2 



fb^f ^^roiodm (Fl&te XL. figs. 1% 16), Ifee tmwom sa»iiiit of 4lio^M»4 Ibh^ m i» 
gmlmlj aad aiiaiitely wrinMed, iatci smali nnwomilloid tatea^s m 

Binotfiere. , la tlie largest existiag species of Kangaroo (Maer(^m and M, 

e. g.) the lower molars have ao posterior basal ridge. It is interesting to find ^»t 
this is present in a still laiger extinct species (Maeropm atlaSy Ow., fig. 14, g), hnt it m 
narrower than the anterior basal ridge. In the lower molars of IMfrdtoim the postern* 
b^al ridge is not only constant, but is broader than the anterior one. 

The sum of the characters of the teeth of JMprotodofii and the observed vaiiedes and 
modifications due to sex, age, and o^er conditions, have been given in detail mid folly 
illustrated. The most common eiidenc^ of extinct Mammals are detached t^th ; and 
it s^med desirable to afford sufficient and satisfactory means of determining those of 
Ae genus IHjprotodmi, as thereby the knowledge of its geographical distribution in 
the Australian Continent at the period of its existence may be the more spe^ily 
acquired. 

A retrospect of the dentition exhibited in the series of specimens above described and 
illustrated brings to view a combination of characters now shown apart in the marsupial 
herbivorous genera Mcuiropus and Phascolomys ; but the Macropode characters prevail 
in number and importance. The small upper incisors (i 2 and 2 S) with definable crown 
and fang and concomitant limitation of growth, the same genetic character of the molars 
with the bilophodont type of their crown, testily to the closer affinity of Biiyrotodm to 
Maeropm, The large, scalpriform, ever-growing first pair of incisors of the upper jaw, 
with the shape, structure, and corresponding genetic character of the lower pair of incisors, 
are resemblances to the Wombat’s dentition; and the same affinity is exemplified in the 
number of the molar teeth. 

In the Macropode group, although not more than five grinders are ever in place in 
one alveolar series of either jaw, seven may be developed. Of these teeth two have no 
homologues calcified in either Phascolomys or IMprotodon ; these are the small anterior 
t^th ^jntnbolized in my ‘ Anatomy of Vertebrates’ (vol, iii. p. 380, fig. 296) as d 2 and 
p % (Cut, fig. 4). It may be objected that, for certainty on this point, one ought to 
have specimens of jaws of JDiprotodon of an earlier age than that represented in Plates 
XT A & XLII. My experience in marsupial dentition begets confidence, however, 
that, had a true “ replacing tooth ” been developed in IHprotodon as in Macropus^ its 
crown-germ would have been detected beneath the tooth marked d 3, in the subject of 
the above-cited Plates. 1 also believe that, had a d 2 ever been calcified and in use, as 
in the Kangaroos and Potoroons, some trace of its alveolus would have remain^ in 
thk young jaw, instead of the continuous, even subtrenebant margin which the diastema 
of the subject of Plate XLI. presents between d 3 and %% 

Since the Wombats in their molar dentition offer precisely the same difference m to 
number and succession of grinders which Biprotodon presents, we may have the leas 
reserve in accepting the evidences of the further resemblance which the molar series adds 
to the incisive one. The extenrion of the genetic character of the scalpriform ind^m 
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to the molaxs is the marked distmction oi Phmeolomys in the Marsupial series; for, with 
continuous growth, go length of tooth without loss of breadth, depth of implantation 
with, commonly, curvature of socket, and continuation of enamel to the widely open 
base of the tooth. I have no evidence that the first and smallest of the series of five 
grinders in Phascolomys is a premolar or replacing tooth, and view it, therefore, as one 
of the first developed calcified senes. It is analogous, in function, in retention, and 
long-continued use, to a premolar of the placental type-dentition. The succeeding four 
grinders in both Phascolomys and Diprotodmi are equally members of the first set of 
teeth ; and the last three are homologous with those that are not displaced by vertical 
successors in diphyodont Placmtaha, The symbols, therefore, d 4,^ ml, m2, m3, 
express, in my opinion, the homologies of the functional molar teeth of Piprotodon with 
those, e.g.^ so marked in Ilyrax^ Hippopotamus, and Sus*. For convenience of com- 
prehension of the teeth symbolized in Plates XXXV -XLII. I subjoin woodcuts of 
an instructive phase of dentition m the Hog (fig. 3) and Kangaroo (fig. 4). 


Figs. 3 & 4. 



§ 5 Spinal Column. — Of the atlas there is a portion of the left moiety (Plate XLIII. 
%. 2) showing the deep articular cavity for the occipital condyle of the same side, 
between which and the diapophysis is the outlet of a canal (a) about 3 lines m diameter, 
which traverses the neural arch from withm outward behind the upper part of the cavity 
for the condyle. The surface (z') for the articular process of the axis is slightly concave ; 
between its upper part and the ridge leading from the hind margin of the neural arch to 
that of the diapophysis there is a deep and wide groove for the passage of the vertebral 
artery into the neural canal. The above-described fragment yields evidence that, as in 
Maeropm, Phascolomys, Phascolarctos, and some other Marsupials, the ring of the atlas 
(if indeed it were completed below by bone in JDiprotodon) presented only the perforation 

* la my * Anatomy of Vertebrates.’ vol ii. p. 465, fig 312 ) voi m. p, 346, fig. 276 ; p. 357, fig. 287 ; p. 377- 
fig. 294, 



^ tmmsmm owss'ois «« swwtt A8»aaaaju ' - ’ / 

m iltMon m mek of 

fee ?ertefemrfem^ as abwe'facadfe^ an ^en grocwo* ' la tl» 

poboscifeaa «d mi laige Massmala, wMok fee pre^nt foml 

in fee diapop&y®s am widely bored by fee vertebral artoy^wMcb asaiily i^rforatei 
al^ fee fern ^rt of fee nenmpophysis*. 

I r^jc^ize, feerefore, in fee portion of fee at^aa vertebra, bere referred to Mpm- 
toim^ was^ipfel cimracteiistics ; <»>mpared wife feat of fee Kaa^aoo, its diapopby^a 
am mlatively feorter, tMidter, temimally more obtnse, not soamife expmded or depmsirf 
at feat part, n|M>n fee whole more resembling fe<^ in fee Wombat and Ko^daf. 

Ibe asds or vertebra dentata {Plates XLIII. fig. 1, & XLIV. figs. 1, 2, 3) is entire save 
fee ends of the diapo|fiiyses, which have been broken away. The length of fee body, wife 
the odcmtoM process, is 6 inches 3 lines, the height of fee vertebra is 8 inches 4 lines, 
t^ bmadth across fee anterior articular sur&ces is 5 iimhes 9 lines. The size of this 
vertebra thus equals that in the largest Rhinoceros or Hippopotamus, and in length feat 
of a fiiU-sized Elephant. The hind surface of the centrum (Plate XLIV. fig. 3, c) is 
flat, rather rough, transversely elliptic, with a tendency to an angular or octagonal outline. 
The under surface (ib. fig. 2) expands as it advances to develope the bases of fee par- 
apophyses (ib. pp) ; contracting in advance of these it again expands into the anterior 
articular processes (ib. and fig. 1, z, z). A low hypapophysis (ib. fig. 2, hy) of a snbtri- 
angular form projects from the middle of the under surface towards the fore part. The 
anterior articular surfaces (Plates XLIII. & XLIV. fig. 1, z) converge to the bas€’ of the 
coalesced body of the atlas, called “ odontoid process. This element (Plate XLIII, 
fig. 1, c<z, and Plate XLIV. fig. 2, ca), 2 inches in length, 1 inch 6 lines in breadth, and of 
simOar depth, is convex transversely and longitudinally below , it has a pair of slightly 
concave roughened surfaces, meeting above, along the anterior sloping half (Plate XLIII. 
fig. 1, m), behind which the upper surface rises into a low broad tuberosity (ib. t)^ bound- 
ing anteriorly a smoothish elliptical surface (ib. r) occupying the upper part of the 
rest of the odontoid. A broad deep irregular depression (ib. o) divides this surface of 
the odontoid from the anterior articular surfaces of the axis. These surfaces (ib. and 
Plate XLIV. %. I, s, s), of a full oval shape, 3 inches in diameter, are moderately convex. 
The neurapophyses (Plate XLIII. n), after developing the diapophysis (ib. d), contract to 
a fore-and-aft extent of 1 incb 9 lines, then expand backward to develope the postzyga- 
popbyses (^'), in advance of and between which the neurapophyses converge and coalesce 
to form the base of the neural spine (ib. ns). This expands both forward and backward, 

• Osfeelogical Catalogoe of the MTiseam of the Boyai CoH^ of Surgeons, 4to, 1853, p. 475, no. 2678, * Atks 
of Elephant^ (hy rnkpriat the vertebral artery k called ** naedulhoy ”) ; p. 509, no. 2945, * Atlas ef Mhimmmi 
himmis,' ^ the vertebral artery perforates the diapophysis and then also die neural &rs^ ; ” p. 566, no. 3404, 
Hvpj)(ypoimnm amphibim, ** the transverse processes are perforated hy the vertebral arteries.” 

t I am led te believe, after fresh study of Diprotodont fossils, that die on© ascribed to a ealoanema in my 
^ iktelogue of Fosad Mammalia in d*© Museum of the Boyal College of Soigeona’ may be a mmm9rhB,t 

rollM and worn of the adas vertebm. 
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as it ascends, to an obliquely truncate summit nearly 5 incbes in fore-and-aft extent ; 
narrow and ridge-like at the mid part, expanding and obtuse at tbe fore and hind angles, 
the latter being tbe thickest ; from each side of this angle a low ridge (Plate XUII. 
fig. 1, g) descends obliquely forward, subsiding upon the lateral surface of the spine. 
The neural canal is 2 inches 3 lines in width, and luther less in height, especially behind, 
where the vertical diameter is 1 inch 6 lines. A wide groove leads outward and down- 
ward from the canal between the postzygapopbyses and the back part of the centrum. 
The upper (neural) surface of the centrum is impressed at its middle with a deep pit, to 
which a gioove leads on each side; the smooth surface has been broken away before 
and behind tbe pit, indicative of its having been crossed lengthwise by a bony bar, which 
would have converted the lateral groove into a pair of foramina. 

Of the quadrupeds resembbng in size the Biprofodon. the Pioboscidians have the axis 
most like that of the Australian giant, but the following differences piesent themselves. 
In Elephas the odontoid is absolutely, as well as relatnely shorter; the anterior arti- 
cular siirfiices are less uniformly convex and less convex in any diiection ; the neural 
spine IS relatively lower, much thicker transverse!} , with a subquadrate termination or 
upper surface, canaliculate along tbe mid line, and deepening to produce a posterior 
bifurcation The centnim has no b}papopliysis. In Macropua, on tbe other hand, we 
find the h}papophYsis is repeated both as to size and position, the odontoid process also 
offeis a like development, with resemblance in such details as the disposition and propor- 
tions of the pair of upper terminal surfaces for ligamentous attachment, and the poste- 
rior smooth surfaci" foi the transverse ligamemt. The neural spine is, however, more 
])roduced anteriorly and less so behind 

In m} ‘ Ostc‘ology of Maisiipialia,’ I noted, as a result of observations on tbe skeleton 
of Macropufi major^ that in the Kangaroo both the deiitata and atlas have tbe trans- 
verse processes giooved merely by the vertebral arterv’’*. I have since observed in 
Maoropus hintyn' the ciicumsciiption of the groove by the development of a slender 
parapophysis, as m Diprotodon A similar vertebrarteriai canal occurs m Pliascolomys 
and Phascolnrctoi^ The neural spine t)t the axis in the Wombat resembles in shape 
that in the Dqyrotodon, but is rather more produced behind. The hypapophysis is, how- 
ever, a mere medial low ridge , that in the Kangaioo is significantly more like the pro- 
cess in JJiprotodon, In both Macropiis. Phascolomgs, and Phascolarctos a pair of con- 
spicuous foramina near the hind part of the uppei (neural) surface of the centrum lead 
to canals conveigiiig as they sink in the osseous substance to a common (venous) passage ; 
these are not present iii Proboscidians; a few minute iiiegulai venous foramina may be 
seen on the corresponding surface of the axis vertebra. 

The third (Plate XLIV fig 4) and two consecutive (Cut. fig. 6, r 3, c4) ceiwical ver- 
tebrse resemble by their shortness those of the Wombat ratiici than of the Kangaroo ; 
they are by no means, however, so comi>ressed from before backward as in the Probo- 
scidians 

* Trans Zool Soc. vol n p 394, see also Art Mofntpvdai.Q^cl of Anat p 276. 
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^ its hind aartieiilar surfaftB is 4 iiwAes S lioes^ the haght of tiie is B la^l^ 

tfhe centrum is without hy^pophysis, the ’rarfeiad exteat of Mad fFhrte 

XLI¥, %. 4, e) is 2 iach^ 9 liaes ; the two extremes of the traasverse eUipe syce ahao^ 
aagolar. The ha^ of the parapophysis (ib. aad cat» %. 5, p) exMads from aear 
magle forward for 1| inch along the ade of the centrum. The upper surface 
ceatom shows a laige medial venous orifice. Both mar^ns of the rising neumpojdiy^ 
are deeply notched for the “ conjugational foramina,” and send off a small diapophyas 
(ib. d) to circumscribe above the vertebrarterial canal. Theneurai spine (ib. m), 4 inches 
in height fi-om the roof of the neural canal (ib, n), is compressed from before back- 
ward, simple, obtusely rounded at the end, strengthened by a low medial ridge, both 
before and behind, along its basal half. There is no such development of neural ^ine 
in the third cervical of Proboscidians ; in the larger herbivorous Marsupials it is as con- 
spicuous as in IHprotodon, but with altered shape ; that in the Wombat most resembling 
the one in Diprofodmi, but being relatively lower. 

The fourth cervical (Cut, fig. 5, c 4) much resembles the third; but, as in the 
Kangaroo, has a shorter spine, resembling, however, in shape that of the third, being 
compressed from before backward instead of from side to side as in Macropm. The slight 
increase of size is in breadth, chiefly of the centrum, not in length or height. The neural 
canal is wider and a little higher ; more space is made for the myelon as it traverses the 
more flexible part of the neck. The iaige venous foramina and vertical canal are repeated 
on the upper part of the centrum ; the corresponding pair of foramina now also blend 
into a common fossa, as in the Wombat. 

In the fifth cervical (Cut, fig. 5, c 5) the neural spine gains in antero-posterior and 
loses in transverse thickness ; the vertical ridges are 5. 

stronger, especially the one behind; it appears to 
have been shorter than in the fourth vertebra*. 

Ihe centrum and neural canal have increased, chiefly 
’transversely; there is very little increase of length. 

The parapophysis has gained in vertical extent. 

In the series of mutilated vertebrae belonging to 
Mr, Botovs specimen of Diprotodon are two dorsals 
(Plate XLIV. figs. 5-8). They show the impres- 
sions for the free articulation of the ribs both before 
and behind (ib. figs. QScl ,pl^pl'), and are remarkable 
for the retention of the short proportion of the cervicals, and for the terminal Mfrir- 
cation of the antero-posteriorly compressed spine (ib. figs. 5 & 8, m). They are not con- 
secutive vertebrae, but were not far from one another in the anterior part of the dorml 
series. 

* It is 80 ia the sketch seat me by Sir Thoicas Mitchej* irmu Sfdney (Cot, fig. 5) ; bat, ajnoagst the 
to the specnaezig in their paBSMge to Inondoa, the somaiit o£ this js^i^ knocked idt. 
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Second to fifth cervical vertebrae, oaeniixfli 
aat. db;e; Diprotodm. 
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br^pder spine. The fore-and-aft ext^t of the centrum is 2 inches at ite ioww |^t ; it 
dightiy deo^ases towards its upper surface. The breadth of the centrum is 4 inch^ 10 
Ma^ abore which this dimension is incr^ised by the share contributed by the peur^p- 
physes (ib. fig. 5, n, n) to the body of the vertebra (c) ; the sutural lines indicative of 
ghme are plainly traceable on the terminal articular surface (ib. %. 5, c), from which tlm 
epiphysial plate has become detached. As the ends of both diapophyses and neural spin^ 
sue broken off, the following dimensions of the vertebra are not the full ones, viz. of 
breadth 8 inches 6 lines, of height 9 inches 6 lines. The width of the neural canal is 
nearly 4 inches, its height is fully 3 inches. Both articular surfaces of the centrum are 
nearly flat, the anterior one in a very slight degree convex ; but both surfaces are epi- 
physial, with coarse furrows and lines affecting a radiate disposition, the extent of which 
rugosity indicates the complementary plate to have overlapped both elements of the ver- 
tebral body, viz. the neurapophysial (fig. 6, n, n) and the central one (ib. c)*. 

A prominence on the upper third of the side of the body indicates the lower boundary 
of the neurapophysis, and this part of the body holds the main part of the impressions 
(pL pi') for the head of the rib, of which impressions the hinder is the larger. The 
contour of the articular surfaces of the body is semicircular. The neurapophyses, after 
contributing their share to the vertebral body, extend upward, outward, and a little 
forward, contracting into subcylindrical pedicles which suddenly expand to send off 
the diapophyses (ib. figs. 6 & 6, d), prezygapophyses (z), and postzygapophyses (s'). 
Before developing the latter processes the neurapophyses begin to bend inward, still 
ascending ; then they contract, especially from before backward, converge, and coalesce 
to form the base of the antero-posteriorly compressed and laterally expanded spine (ns). 
The base of this spine is strengthened both before and behind by a low broad median 
ridge; its terminal divisions diverge as they rise. The undivided base forms a low 
obtuse eminence between them (fig. 5, ns). 

Tlie prezygapophysis (fig. 6, z) projects forward as a semicircular shelf, the flat arti- 
cular surface looking upward, with a very slight inclination downward and outward ; the 
postzygapophyses (z'), of somewhat smaller size, are supported each by a buttress of bone 
descending from the hinder and outer angle of the spine, and expanding with a promi- 
nent convexity to the articular surface. The upper surface of the centrum, betwemi the 
neurapophysial bases, shows the large venous fossa. 

In the other dorsal vertebra (Plate XLIV. figs. 7, 8) the diapophysis is entire on the 
left side (%. 8, d), and expands into a protuberance with an articular surface (fig. 7, d) 
1 inch 9 lines by 1 inch 3 lines, for the tubercle of the rib on its lower half. The 
neurapophysial parts of the centrum are traceable, and make a more definite risic^ at 

• 13118 is the asual character of -epiphyses completing compound bones, as, e.g., at the proximal end of the 
three oontnent metatarsds in the bird, at both ends of the two c<mfinent metacarpab in the ronnnant, &c. 
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%. 8, d). Bostmarly liiey also siightly project (%. 7, n) beyoai #te lat rar&ee of 
the ceatrum (ib. e) ; aad a smooth tract of the neural <maal (i%. 8, n*, n^) is confemei 
backward upon each of Aese prominences. The fore snr&c^ of the cmitram is in a 
very ^ight degree convex ; both surfaces are epiphysial or rough, with the usual tmidea^^ 
to a r^ate deposition of the fine fuirows. The postzygapophy^s { 2 ^) are somewhat 
more prominent than in the former dorsal (figs. 5 & 6), and the neural spine slopes a 
little backward. This process is narrower transversely than in fig. 5, and is longer prior 
to its bifurcation (fig. 8, ns). Its strengthening ridges, especially the anterior one, are 
more developed ; the bifiircation of the summit is repeated in this as in the foregone 
vertebra, with slight divergence of the terminal prongs, both of which have lost their 
summits. 

In the whole range of the Mammalian series I know of no dorsal vertebrse with cha- 
racters like the snbjects of figures 5-8. Where vertebrae are notable for their shortness 
and iamelliform type they are confined to the region of the neck, as, e. g., in Prc^osciMa 
and Cetacea ; hut the dorsal series, in these, promptly resumes the ordinary proportions 
of length of centrum. Similarly, where the transversely bifurcate character of the 
neural spine is met with {e. g. Elephant, Man), it is restricted to one or two of the cer- 
vical series ; in Biprotodon only is it known to exist in a dorsal vertebra. What modifi- 
cation may ensue or at what distance from the neck in other or posterior dorsal vertebrae 
my present materials do not enable me to state. I infer that the more usual proportions 
are acquired in the posterior dorsals from the slight increase presented in the following 
specimen, and from those which certain of the lumbar vertebrae present. 

The specimen referred to, which forms part of the collection in the Museum of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, consists of the centrum only. 

It measures 2 inches 3 lines^in antero-posterior diameter, 3 inches in vertical diameter, 
and 4 inches 9 lines in transverse diameter. Both articular extremities are flat ,* the epi- 
physial plates are auchylosed ; but where they are broken away the radiating rough lines, 
characteristic of the epiphysial surface, indicate that the union was tardy and had been 
recently effected before the animal perished. This vertebra differs by its compressed 
form and the flattening of the articular ends from the dorsal vertebrae of the ordinary 
placental Pachyderms, but resembles in these characters the dors^ vertebrae of the Pro- 
boscidians,* in these, however, the breadth of the vertebral body is not so great as in the 
fomil. From the cetacean vertebrae the present fossil is distinguished by the large 
concave articular surface at the upper and anterior part of the side of the body for the 
reception of part of the head of a rib ; this costal surface, which is not quite entire, 
appears to have been about 1 J inch in diameter. The neurapophyses are anchylosed to 
the centrum, but the internal margins of their expanded h^s are definable, and have 
been separated by a tract mther less than 1 inch in breadth, of the upper surfiuse of tibe 
centrum ; at the middle of this surface there is a deep tiunsvemely oblong depression. 
A ffimilar depression is present in some dorsal vertebrae of tiie MegatJwrmmn and in the 
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haabar vertebm is perforated by two v^cidar canals, which pass down ^ci^^^jand 
o]^ below by a angle or double outlet. In the Wombat the nuddle of the upp^ OTfe®e 
of the bodies of the dorsal and lumbar vertebrsB exhibits a ^gle large and deep de^^ 
sioa, whidti in the dorsal vertebrae has no inferior outlet, and in this character tiiey 
resemble the present fossil. The dorsal vertebrae of the Wombat are, however, longmr ha 
proportion to their breadth. 

Thus the present mutilated vertebra alone would support tbe concluaon that there 
had formerly existed in Australia a mammiferous quadruped, superior to the Ehinocero® 
in bulk, and distinct from any known species of corresponding size. It is interesting 
and instructive to find one well-marked character in it, viz. the median excavation on 
the upper part of the body, repeated in the same vertebrae of one of the largest of tiie 
existing Marmpialia. 

The remaining evidences of vertebrae in the Boydian or purchased series of Diprotodont 
Fossils in the British Museum consist of five centrums and two pairs of detached ter- 
minal epiphyses of those elements. 

The centrums, in the absence of any costal or haemapophysial depression, in their 
increased length and greater expanse of the neural canal, are referable to the lumbar 
series. Three retain the coalesced bases of the neurapophyses, yet these do not develope 
diapophyses in the extent to which they are preserved. 

The foremost of these lumbar centrums shows a length of 2 inches 4 lines at its lower 
part, increasing to 2 inches 8 lines at its upper part ; the others, with slight general gain 
of size, show the same proportions. Thus the one which seems the last of the series has 
a length of 3 inches 3 lines at the lower part, and of 3 inches 8 lines at the uppm: part 
of the centrum. Thus we may infer that the part of the spine from which these vertebrm 
have come was habitually bent in JHprotodon with the concatity downward. The degree 
of increased length in the last over the longest of the other three centrums indicates two 
or three missing vertebrae intervening between those to hand. The Kangaroo has six 
lumbar vertebrae, the Koala eight, the Wombats only four {Phascolomys or 

five {Fhascolomys latifrom). Six lumbars is the rule in Marmpialia^ and I mcline to 
view IHprotodm as amenable thereto, rather than as repeating the exceptional formula 
of Phascolomps*, 

In the foremost of the five fossil lumbar centrums a small protuberance from the upp^ 
and fore part of one side indicates the rudiment of a diapophysis; it is not pr^ent on 

* As I was led to note in my * Osteology of MarsujoiaUa* he. cit., p. 396, the number of free tmnk-Tesrteto^ 
is signifie^tiy constant in that order, whatever be the difference of costal formula ; thus, Phascohretos bas 11 
«^tal, 8 lumbar, =19 ; Peimtrm, 12 costal, 7 lumbar, =19 ; Mam'ojpm, Phakinffista, PerameleSj MyrwmoMwSf 
Phemagmhf Dide^hps, Dasym-m^ SareophMm, ThyUmnus, have severally 13 costal, 7 lombm*, =19 j PAasco- 
mmbe^m has 16 costal, 4 lumbar =19. 
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fte tsfftcT side ; it may he a ^#!ttebxa, as Is mmetmkm m Ae Ka®g»oo smi 
iiianimals. transitional feetweai the dor^ and lumbar series, havit^ the Aarswjtera of m 
rib-bearer on one side and not on the other. A trace of ron^ne^ on the side of Ae 
fossil centrum corresponding to the protuberance on the other side, may indioite th^re 
a ligamentous attachment of a rudiment of the free rib. The present vertebra, 
whether interpreted as the last dorsal or first lumbar, shows the small exteit to whk& 
those vertebrae ^ined in length as they receded in position. The antero-posterior dia- 
meter at the under part of the centrum is 2 inches 5 lines, at the upper part 2 inches 
lb lines ; the breadth of the anterior surface is 4 inches 10 lines, the vertical diameter 
of the mme surface is 3 inches 9 lines. The epiphysial plate adheres to this surface ; it 
is concentrically marked, thinning off to the centre, where it leaves a vacuity transversely 
oblong, 1 inch 4 lines by 1 inch in its diameters. From the opposite surface the epi- 
physis has been detached, showing the radiate disposition of the rugae of the diaphysial 
surface, and the proportions contributed by the bases of the nenrapophyses to the ver- 
tebral body. 

In the next vertebral body, of similar dimensions, the anterior epiphysis is adherent, 
but with the line of suture conspicuous ; it is from 3 to 4 lines thick at the periphery, 
and thins off toward the centre, where it leaves a vacuity of about 1 inch in diameter. 
The surface, for 1 inch at the periphery, is moderately convex, the rest is flat. The free 
surface of the centrum is greatly and equably concave lengthwise. At the middle of the 
neural surface is a transversely oblong venous fossa, 9 lines by 6 lines in diameters. This 
centrum adheres by matrix to the succeeding one, which, repeating the characters above 
noted, retains about 1 inch of the neurapophysial pedicles or lamellae. Each at its origin 
has a fore-and-aft extent of 2 inches, contracting to 1 inch 8 lines at the fractured end ; it 
rises nearer the fore than the hind end of the centrum. The extreme thickness (1 inch) 
is toward the fore part of the pedicle. The transverse diameter of the neural canal at 
the broken ends of the pedicles is 3 inches 6 lines. The venous fossa is repeated 
in this as a single median one ; but in another lumbar centrum the entry is divided 
by a median longitudinal tract of the neural surface, as is commonly the case in the 
Kangaroo. 

In the third of these the left pedicle is preserved to a height of 2 inches, expanding 
then to an antero-posterior extent of 2 inches 3 lines, and a transverse one of 1 inch 6 lines ; 
at the lower contracted part of the nenrapophysis these diameters are, respectively, 1 inch 
9 lines and 1 inch. Yet the whole of the outer surface is smooth without trace of out- 
standing transverse process ; whereas in both Kangaroo and Wombat that process comes 
off at the junction of the nenrapophysis with the centrum. We may therefore infer that 
the neural arch of the lumbar series was loftier in JMprotodon^ as we have already seen 
it to have been in the two anterior dorsal vertebrae preserved. The epiphysis is wanting 
from the hind surface of the third lumbar described, and the sutures of the nearapophyses 
with the centrum are there exposed. They project a little beyond the epiphysial snrfece 
of the centrum. The largest and hindmost of the present series of lumbars (Plate KLIY . 
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% 1#), of tbe cantoim of wMeh has b^a not^ ahoro^ dboim a breadth 

hM awfa^ {%. 10) of i indieg 0 lia^ its ho^t beii^ 4 iaobe^ t Iho aatero-pos- 
t&dm esimt of tho b^ of the pedide is 2 inches 6 lines ; aboat 9 lines eMmA of the 
backward beyond it. 

The smaEer pair of epiphysial vertebral plates (ib. fig. 12), cemented tcgether by fte 
msidtSf have come, according to their size and shape, from the cervical series ; Aey 
tamsvmi^ly elliptical, 4 inches 6 lines in long diameter, and S inches in short diametef. 
The thicker free or peripheral margins (12, a) diverge from each other, and they thin o€ 
to a ^nfral Tacnity (12, c). The larger pair (ib. fig. 13) appear to be from the Inmbaor 
series; they measure 4 inches 7J lines across, and 3 inches 8 lines down the middle; 
their central vacuity is transversely oblong, measuring 1 inch 3 lines by 1 inch. The^ 
delated vertebral epiphyses are completely petrified. 

The terminal epiphyses of the bodies of dorsal and lumbar vertebrae remain distinct, 
and come off in pairs attached by intervertebral substance in ILangaroos which have 
arrived at full growth. I presume that the same circumstance occurred in the coume 
of decomposition or maceration of the carcass and skeleton of Bijprotodon ; hence the 
presence of such separate pairs of epiphyses receiving co-attachment from the matrix 
after separation from their proper centrums*. 

Of the ribs, though few are entire, so many have reached me as suffice to show that, 


♦ Since the reception of the specimens of vertebrae above described, I have been favoured with two drawings, 
of the natural she, of a side view and end view of a lumbar vertebra of a Diprotodon, from St. Ruth’s Station, 
Condamine River, Queensland, by Dr. Fr. Campbell. In these drawings sufficient of the neural arch is pre- 
served to show the base of the diapophvsis extending outward, at 1 inch 6 lines above the level of the upper 
surface of the centrum. The breadth of the centrum is 5 inches, its vertical diameter 4 inches ; the breadth of 
the neural canal is 3 inches (J lines, the fore-and-aft extent of the centrum at its upper third is 2 inches 10 lines. 
An oblique broad low ridge or rising of the outer surface of the pedicle rises to the lower part of the base of the 
neurapophysis. 

The two drawings, of side and front views, of this vertebra have been made carefully, and J believe accu- 
rately, as regards admeasurements, by Mr. Campbell’s son, who found the vertebra, and whose letter to his 
fafrier on the subject is as follows : — 


(Copy.) 

St. Ruth, 25th May, 1865. 

The enclosed drawings I send to you to amuse you a little till I come down, speculating as to what the hug^ 
animal was. I have the bone and some more, now in my possession. A large top jaw with a few pieces of 
teetk sticking in it, and what looks like a hJoiv-hole in the top — .'some smaller shank hones, or something of tibe 
sort — aB fossil. They ring like cast iron when knocked together : too heavy to bring down with me : — ^tibey 
are of a daxk brick colour. I will try and make drawings of the rest if I have time before I come down. One 
of the vertebr© of a Bull looks very small indeed alongside this great bone. 

(Signed) Huoh Campbell.” 


In the letter inelosiug his son’s drawings Dr. C. writes : — “ The bones he mentions in the letter and whose 
Hkene^ ^ also inclosed herewith, I regret to say he was induced to part with to a gentleman to whom he was 
under particular obligations of friendship, and who had expressed a great desire to posses them.” Shotdd the 
pr^eat notice ever meet the eyes of the possessor of these fossils he may he assured that it would give me 
pleasure to nudDe them subservient to the advancement of a knowledge of Diprotodon, 
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lit© groove for tiie iaterct^ifcal v^^ls aad serve is escavat^ dMaetioa of 
tsberde, aad illative pomtios of the (Plate L. pi i-m)* 

The long^t spedmea me^ures 2 feet 1 inch, foMofd]^ the ©on’t^xi^ of its 
The is low, inches firom the head ; the iatercc^tal groove is di^low, and 

(hi^y dehned by a ridge^like production of the posterior bord^ at the upp^ fourth of 
to rib, S <nr 4 inchas in extent. Beyond this the rib loses thickn^ anwi gains br^^ 
latter dimmmm reaching to 1 J inch about one-third to broken ejd. ^ . 

Anoriier sj^cimen presents a greater degree of curvature. The tubercle Is bet^ 
devdoped, has a more definite articular surface, extending upon the neck of the rib. 
The part of the rib (1 inch 9 lines) is^t the upper third of the bone. Thk rib 

had a more anterior position in the chest than the former ; the extent ]^eserved, follow* 
ing the convexity of the curve, is 1 foot inches. 

A third sj^imen with head, tubercle, and intercostal groove well marked, is le^ 
carved than to former, and is larger than either of the above d^cribed. A length 
of 1 foot 4 inches is preserved. The fractured end is elliptic, 1 inch 9 lines in long 
diameter, 1 inch in short diameter; but the rib midway between the end and to 
head attains a breadth of 2 inches. This has come from nearer the middle of to 
chest. 

The only entire specimen is a posterior rib, with the tuberosity relatively small and 
rough ; the head large, intercostal groove almost obsolete ; body of the rib straight 
along its distal half, which gradually expands, with loss of thickness to a breadth of 2 
inches 2 lines. The length of this rib, following the convex curve, is 1 foot 8 inches. 
The lower extremity shows the roughened surface for the attachment of the costal 
cartilage. 

The costal fragments yield little more than the character of size. The vertebral end 
of one, which includes the tubercle, has a circumference below that part of 8| inches. 
Another frc^ment has a circumference of 4 J inches ; a third fragment is nearly 6 inches 
in circumference ; a fourth fragment shows a flatter shape. 

Prom the shortness of the costigerous vertebrae and the size of to ribs, their inter- 
spaces must have been narrow. 

Ammmug with much confidence that the dorso-lumbar series in JMprotodm included 
nineteen vertebrae, I assign one more pair of ribs than in the Eungaroo, and reckon 
fourteen pairs in to dorsal series (Plate L.). 

§ 6. Smpula . — The scmpula is represented in the Boydkn collection of Biprotodont 
remains by an almost entire specimen of that of the left side (Plate XLV.), and by a 
fragment of to one of the right ride. 

It is narrow in proportion to its length, and chi^y peculiar by to inoduction of to 
mbspinal plate anteriorly (ib. a% wtoeby to usual proporrions of the tmngular mam- 
malian scapula are revars^ to part miswermg to to Imse (ik to aa^ 



hmm {ib. c) tbe ba^ of ttka^, wl^b m dto^te aad 

Hb# aar^sate or glenoid m^ity (ib. d) pr^ents usual o^al shape wiA J&e iBiuJl 

(^. %. S) ; the concavity is deepest lengthwise, and the apc^ p^ m m^ 
pro^HS^. Ihe outer border beneath the acromion (e) h^ been broken off, 

^ ^ p!%>maence, which is better preserved in the articular cavity of the feagn^at ^ 
t^ r%ht Simula, showing its resemblance to that part in Macr<fpu§, This bender 
subi^de^ becoming thich: and convex as it approaches the small or comcmd end of fee 
^vity. The lower border is continued into 
a ringed triangular surface beneath (fig. 3, a) 
for the attachment of the long head of the 
tri<^]^; the upper api(^ part is produced, 
heak-like, beyond tbe base of the coracoid 
(c). The inner margin, is low near the apex, 
but less obtuse than the corresponding part 
of the outer one ; it is more produced as it 
descends ; but this margin subsides gradually 
into the subscapular one. 

The spine (ib. fig. 1,/*) begins by a gradual 
elevation of the lower or hinder half of the 
hinder surface of the ‘‘ base” (5), which ele- 
vation contracts as it rises from that surface 
to a thickness of 1 J inch. The free border, 
of this thickness, is also fiat ; the spine gra- 
dually rising as it advances, describes a 
slight curve toward the upper or anterior 
costa (g) ; the lower margin of the free border 
becomes most produced, and, as the spine 
expands into the acromion (e), this margin 
also expands and becomes rough for muscular 
mttachments, mid in the present specimen 
forms the most prominent part of the acro- 
mion ; but the end of this process is broken 
off. From a pencil-sketch of this scapula 
made by Sir Thomas Mitchell when it 
amwi at Sydney (W oodcut, fig. 6), the aero- : one-fifth nat. size, 

imon (c) confrnued to expand to an obliquely 

frunmte end, having the upper or fore angle most produced, and, as it were, d%h^ 
towan^ tihe comcoid (c) (indicated by the dotted line in fig. 1, Plate XLV As 
the spine {ib. jf) rises from the scapular plate, it becomes compressed or thhmm* hanmth 
^ free maiyn, and pre^nts a smooth concave surfrice to each scapular fo^ {hj}* 
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<»»inpres^d, with the outer eur&ce eoncave as it extaads toward the ead of the 
which, howewr, is brokeu off The upper or front “ costa’* (ib. g) describes a strOT^ iscHa- 
cave curve m it recedes from the coracoid ; the middle thW of its extent {ib. f*), wM^ 
was probably convex and produced, has been broken away. Where it is s^aln m^e 
(ib. it describes a gentle concavity, and forms the outer border of a sudden thickenii^ 
of that part of the basal end of the scapula. The upper or basal three-fourths of tods 
antorior border of the bladebone are curved “ dorsad,” so as to bound or form the (teaas- 
verse) hollow of the supraspinal fossa (ib. fig. 1, ^). The part broken from the upper 
costa {/) may have made the breadth of the fossa, as in the Kangaroo and most Mar- 
supials, greater at its mid part than appears in this fossil. 

The subspinal fossa (ib./) increases in breadth from the basal (b) to the articular end 
(a) of the sca,pula, singularly reversing its proportions in other Mammals. In the Koala 
(Phmcolaretm) this fossa retains its breadth through an extension of the lower costa 
nearer to the glenoid cavity than usual*. The corresponding extension is proportion- 
ally greater in the scapula of the Megatherium ; but in Biprotodon it is continued as 
far forward as the neck of the scapula, with an increase of thickness, and a bend toward 
the “dorsum” of the scapula, increasing the depth of the concavity of this part of the 
subspinal fossa. The border of the plate (ib. a, a!) produced below or behind the gle- 
noid cavity (e?), and having the same aspect, is very thick, concave lengthwise, convex 
across, with a rough slightly projecting iusertional surface at its middle : a more rugged 
surface appears also at the angle <z, where it joins the lower or hinder costa, but this is 
the seat of some mutilation of the fossil. 

This costa (n, b) loses thickness as it recedes from the angle for one-fourth of its extent ; 
it regains a certain thickness and ruggedness for another fourth (^'), where it is also bent 
toward the subscapular plane ; it then continues drawing nearer to the origin of the spine 
and finally thickens as it is lost in the obtuse contracted basal end (b) of the bladebone. 

The long and narrow subscapnlar surface (Plate XLV. fig. 2 1) presents a gentle 
concavity lengthwise, with a corresponding convexity across the middle, rather increased 
at the two ends ; the mid convexity is changed to a concavity by the in-bending of the 
part (Jc) of the lower costa above mentioned. The smooth subscapulax surface is broken' 
only by the thick short triangular elevation (ib. m) extending from near the upper or 
fore angle of the base. 

The singular, not to say unique, development of the “glenoidal” part of the inferior 
costa (a, a^) or subspinal plate, was doubtless correlated with some peculiarity of use or 
application of the fore limb. As to the general shape of the scapula, I cannot suppress 
expressing the interest with which 1 have viewed in this old extinct Marsupial or im- 
placental form of Mammal the retention of so much of the archetypal or pleurapophy- 
sial proportions which one sees without surprise in inferior Vertebrates such as Mono- 
tremes, Birds, Eeptiles, and Fishes. 

* TMs peculiarity is figured m tiie ^ Cfyelopaedia q£ Auatomy/ Art. Marmypialiaf p. 281, fig. 106. 
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il 1 feot 2 ia^iai ; tiie long mm of the gl^aoM cavity m 6 mch^ tiie iisli 4 mclies 
S tbe hei^t of the ^ine at the base of the aaromioii is 4 inches. 

f^r^ients of s^pnla, from the bed of flie Condmnine Kiver, west of Moi^hm Bay, 
AcB^rdha, in the Mu^um of the Eoyal College of Surgeons, placed with Mune dmiM m 
the s^€S of Diprotodont remains in my ‘Catalogue of Fossil Mammalia* (4to,184i^ 
p. 29B), can now be certainly referred to JH^otodon amtraUs. One of these 
(mo. 1471) includes 4 inches of the interior part of the origin of the spine. “ The tMc|& 
n<^ of the neck of the scapula is 2 inches 9 lines ; that of the base of the spine is 
1 inch. The indication of the sudden rising of this thick spine from the plane of the 
scapnla distinguishes it from that bone in the Rhinoceros, and its thickness is greats 
than in the largest Hippopotamus ; it is also relatively greater in comparison with the 
neck of the scapula than in the Elephant” (p. 298). The specimen was thus differ- 
entiated, in 1845, from all kno^m Mammals of corresponding or approximate bulk, ar^ 
is now seen to conform in the particulars cited with the bladebone of JDiprotodon, 

A portion of the glenoid cavity and neck of the scapula of a large Mam malia n qua- 
druped (no. 1472), from the same Australian deposits, shows similar dimensions to 
those in the entire scapula of Biprotodm australis, 

§ 7. Humerus , — In Macropm the articular head of the humerus is subhemispherical, 
looks a little backward as well as upward (the bone being held vertically), and overhangs 
the back part of the shaft. The inner and outer tuberosities rise above the bead, in 
front of it. The inner tuberosity is thicker and shorter than the outer one, which ex- 
tends ridge-like obliquely from without inward and forward where that end projects, 
forming the outside of the deep groove, dividing it from the inner tuberosity ; the groove 
expands and shallows as it descends, and is soon lost in the fore part of the shaft. 

The inner tuberosity is supported on a columnar development of the fore and inner 
part of the shaft. From the fore end of the oblong outer tuberosity the “ deltoid” ridge 
extends halfway down the middle of the fore part of the shaft, being more or less pro- 
minent in different species. In all the ridge attains its greatest breadth and prominence 
at its lower part before its sudden subsidence. At the outer side of the shaft above the 
developed termination of the deltoid ridge, projects a short, thick, longitudinal ridge, 
with a rough obtuse surface. Thus the fore part of the upper half of the humerus i$ 
divided into two facets, the inner one deepening upwards to the in ter- tuberous or bici- 
pital groove j tbe outer one broader and flatter, between the outer and the deltoid 
ridges. The back part of the upper half of the humerus is also, but less definitely, 
divided into two longitudinal tracts; the outer one flattened or slightly concave trans- 
versely where hounded by the outer ridge ; the inner one gradually contracting, with 
hi^eased transverse convexity, to be continued into the ridge leading to the ento-condy- 
loid tuberosity, Tbe shaft of the humerus is more bent, with the concavity backwmd, 
fifiaa usual; the distal end not being turned forward in the degree which gives the ordi- 
naiy^ sigmoid rfiape to this bone in unguiculate mammals. 

4 f 
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&e |Ki»lkiimoiis 8vo a^ition o£ the ‘ Ossen^E^ Fo^iks,’ tom. m. p* 276, ait^ir gmo? 

im |3«Atimi i^ k> of the inner oondyle in {^mdmm^ is dbsi 

dteE to J^iud^hss et daas tons to animaax k bon^.” So likewto Bi*AiirraL» 
i&at the inner condyle of fhe humerus is perforated, “ tkm tons to IMddph^ 
^^ 0 ^ mcoe^^cm,^ tong the term in his pecmliar tasonomie sense as ^toatot to Bin 
of other zoolcjgists. I have, however, pointed out ^oepticms to thk rnle 
m ^etam Itoyiires (Da^urm Mau^m), Phaiaugers (Ph. €ookm), and Petourkts*. 

So much it seemed j^qiiisite to premise, because the imj^rforate condition of toe im^ 
oiardyle ^so characterizes toe bone in IHprotodm, differentiating it frcma toe hnamr^ 
m Maere^pm and Phascolom^, witoout, however, affecting toe marsupiahty of the gr^ 
extinct Bkrbivore. To the description of tois bone in Pi^otod^n I now pro<^ed. 

Hie humerus (Plate XLVI.) is more nearly straight than in other Marsupials, and 
m remadbable for the tohle devd.opment of the ridges for muscular attachmente. At 
a glance one sees its relations to the restricted office of support and locomotion with 
much less subservi^cy than in the smaller existing Marsupials to more varied applica- 
tfons of the fore limb. 

The head of toe bone (ib. figs, 1 & 2, ami %, S) rises above the tuberokties (^, <?}, 
forming a very large proporticm of toe upper end (%, B). It has the usual degree of 
cxmvexiiy', with a full oval contour, toe Icmg axis being transverse, and the smaller end 
next toe outm: tuberokty ; it overhangs toe back part of toe shaft at its inner two-thkds 
(%. 1), but in a less degree thmi in toe Kangaroo. The inner tuberosity (b) is repres^ated 
by a low broad, rough ridge, extending from the inner kde along the fore part of the 
periphery of the head to near the snmll outer end of the articular ball ; here it is intor^ 
rupt^ by a wide but very shallow representative of toe bicipital groove.” The outer 
tobmrokty (c) projects in a greater degree foom the outer side of the base of toe head. 

The broad, low, rounded angle between toe fore and outer sid^ of the humeral toaft, 
<x>ntinued foom the fore end of the outer tuberosity (%. 2, c), representing at fir^ the 
onto side of the bicipital groove, descends and assumes rather mere of the chamcter of 
a muscular ridge at the mid length of the shaft (fig. 2, d) before subsiding. 

The homologue (ih. e) of the short external ridge in Maeropm here projects as strongly 
from that side of the bone, but on the same tmnsverse pucallel wito toe lowm*, best de^ 
loped part of the deltoid ridge (d). Ckn^uently the external ridge is relatively low^ 
placed thmi in toe Kangaroos ; it is also relativdy ^rto, Imigthw^, ai^ stands out 
more abruptly at its upper part. 

The representative of toe deltoM divides the fore part of toe toaft ua^uaBy, mid 

toe broader division or tract (fig, 2,^) is internal, the naBrowea* division or tewA {#. g) 
* Ostaei^y «if hi^ mL p 
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1, i| 0 ^ HiO oafer side of tlie Imck part of to; shaft, mje^-ftrrfth of ft© ; 

lit& stirfec© ia^sares t inches 2 Bnes lengthwise, by 1 inch 2 lines mr<m; ifelowa* 
half its pmpheiy is most prominent. A low ridge, abont an inch in length. In 
^ems to answer to this process. * 

mie shaft expands transversely and becomes flattened from befoire Iractward at Ife 
iowac tMrd as fer as the distal articulation (%. 4), which resumes antero-posterior thin- 
ness with reduction of transverse extent. The ento-condylar ridge (^) is much produt^, 
ftiongh relatively less than in Macropm ; the npper and lower borders meet at an open 
angle; the ridge is very thick; it extends more than 2 inches from the nlnar condyle; 
it is imperforate. 

The ectocondylar ridge {7c) is longer than the inner one {%), but is less prominent; it. 
is also angular in form, but more openly so. The upper and longer side, commencing" 

6 inches above the radial condyle, is narrow and slightly turned forward ; the lower 
rapidly expands to nearly the fore-and-aft breadth of the radial condyle, along the radial 
or outer border of which the ectocondylar ridge subsides. The middle of the distal 
expanaon of the shaft, above the articulation, is remarkable for the size and depth of 
the anterior fossa (fig. 2, T ) ; the posterior or olecranal depression (fig. 1, m) is compa- 
ratively feebly marked. 

The radial {n) and ulnar (o) condyles are more convex and more equal than in Ma<^(h ■ 
jpm ; they are divided by a narrower and deeper trochlear channel. 

The radial condyle is the longest ; its outer and hinder marginal contour describes 
part of a circle, and is not encroached upon, as in Macropus^ by the rough surface from 
the ectocondylar tuberosity. ^Ehe ulnar condyle, which begins in Macro^us to subside or 
give way to augment the intermediate concavity, here retains its hemispheroid form 
(ib. fig. 4, o). It is interesting to note this resemblance to the distal articulation of a 
femur in the humerus of an animal low in the Mammalian scale. 

The hind or “olecranal,” supracondylar depression (fig. 1, m) is shallow, limited in 
situation to above the nlnar condyle, and the narrow intercondylar channel, and not ex- 
tending to above the radial condyle, 

I have not been able to find the orifice of a medullaiy artery : the distal portion of 
the left humerus, broken from the rest of the bone near the middle of the shaft, 11 J 
inches from the distal end, shows a depression near the middle of the fractured surface 
half an incdi across and not quite an inch deep ; and this, if it be not an accident^ 
crcmvation in the dense cancellous structure, is the sole indication of a medullary cavity. 
Sudi ^vityis wanting or small in the gigantic extinct Sloths. It is, again, with inters 
that I view fcis sign of low organization in the great extinct Marsupial mammal *. 

Vhm . — ^ ulna I have Mtherto received only the proximal half, and wifti fte 

* of fte Skeleton of Myhdon robusfuSf 4to, IS42, f . 82. Iffemoir on the Megafiierinm, 4to, 
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aagnlar siiij&iC^ at the upper |mrt. The br^th of the bi^ of the okcartete is S m^m 
10 lines; &e ckcnmfereiic^ of &e base is 13 inches. The articjular terface teswsrl^ 
to i3ie ** grater ^moid <^Yity” is mncave, longer ted dae|^ fiom b^ore btekward 
thte imm ade to side. IFrom its upper ted outer part a 1^ concave articular sui^ee 
is continued upon the Inner side of the base of the olecranon. The lower part of tok 
sur&ce, which may hare afforded the “ lesser sigmoid cavity ” to the radius, is bndM 
away. The rough tract for syndesmotic junction with the radius extends down the outer 
of the ^aft inclining obliquely forward : it is about an inch in breadih. Tha^ is 
a small but well-marked tuberosity and depression, on the outer or radial side of 
ulna, 1 J indi below the “ greater sigmoid cavity,” answering to a corresponding proce^ 
in the Wombat. The elongation of the olecranon in that burrowing Marsupial, aug- 
menting the lever for working the fore paw, does not exist, and was not needed in the 
gigantic gradatorial Diprotodon. The portion of ulna above described indicates a masrive 
and powerful fore arm, and has encoxiraged me to indicate the continuation of the ulna, 
as a distinct bone, to the corpus, in my restoration of Diprotodon (Plate L.). The canal 
for the medullary artery enters the bone on the inner side (that next the radius) below 
the sigmoid” articular cavity, and the canal is directed inward and a little upward. 
This fossil was obtained in the bed of the Oondamine Eiver, west of Moreton Bay, 
by Sir Thomas Mitchell, C.B. 

§ 8. Pelvis , — In a collection of bones from fluviatiie freshwater deposits at Eton Vale, 
Darling Downs*, in the usual massive or weighty, semipetrified condition of fossils from 
those beds, were fragments of a large pelvis, readjustible to the extent of giving a great 
part of the sacrum and ilia, both acetabula, the acetabular portion of each ischium to 
the extent of 7 or 8 inches, and about 5 inches of the acetabular end of each pubis. 

The sacrum consists of two vertebrsB (Plate XLVII. s i, 5 2 ), uniting with the ilia 
(ib. fe) by a terminal expanse of the transverse processes (ib. ffg. l^pl hpl 2 }, coequal with 
the antero-posterior extent of the entire sacrum, and giving to that bone a subquadrate 
form one-third broader than it is long. Much of the anterior articular sur&ce of the 
body of the first sacral (fig. 1, s 1 ) is preser^^ed, and a smaller proportion of the posterior 
surface of that of the ^cond sacral (ib. s 2 ). Both surfaces show the usual mammalian 
fiatness and concentric lineation for union by intervertebral sclerous substance with 
contiguous centrums : the rougher surkce shows the loss of the epiphysial plate. The 
transverse diameter of the fore part of the fiirst centrum is 5 inches ; the vertical (neuro- 
hsemal) diameter is 3 inches. The transverse diameter of the hind end of this centrum, 
giving that of the fore end of the succeeding anchylosed centrum (s s), is 3 inches 5 lines. 
The hmmalf surface of both centrums (Plate XLYII. fig. 1, s 1 , 2 ) is flat, subquadmte, &e 

* These fosi^, coHwjted la the ahore-named locaEty by Edwak& S. Hul, Biq., wen® liberiJly to 

British Museum by Sir Bakiel Coopee, Bart, in 1864. 

t In noting the position and Mpeet of ihe psato of this palvis to mitiirap«^Hiikal . 
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to the longitodinal contour of the hsemal surfece. The length of the ^stmu m 
§ is^oa S Maes, that of the anterior centrum being 3 indb^ 3 lines. Th# tih^raat 
{j^l i) of ^be broad and thick transverse process of the first sacral recedtes slightly 

pa^wag outward to join the ilium (ss), with a slight curvature convex hmmisi^, 
^eator part of the haemal surface of the process is fl^at transversely, becomi^ 
slightly conclave at its hind part ; lengthwise it is here convex from before b^kw^cd. 
i;he Me of the confluence with the ilium, indicated by a slight eminence (ib. %. I, 
is feebly curved with the convexity outward. The sacro-iliac symphysis is 8 indies 
in length following the curve ; the origin of the sacral rib or transverse process has a 
fore*and-aft extent of 3 inches 9 lines. The direction of the origin of the process in both 
vertebrae is oblique, from near the neural surface of the centrum anteriorly to the haemal 
one posterimly. The hind border of the origin of the first transverse process forms the 
fore margin of the wide anterior outlet of the intervertebral canal (i), which expands into 
an infundibuliform channel backed by the succeeding transverse process (pi a). 

The neural position of the fore part of the transverse process (pi 2) of the second 
sacral makes the aspect of the nerve-outlet (i) obliquely hsemad and backward; the long 
diameter of the outlet is inch ; the mass of nerves therefrom emerging has deeply 
grooved the upper or fore part of the great sciatic, or sacro-ischiatic notch (m)* 
The outlet thus intervening between the bases of the transverse processes is circum- 
scribed externally by the confluence of the expanded ends of those processes, forming 
the articular surface of the sacrum with the ilium. 

The tuberosity (Plate XLVII. figs. 2, 3, i?') representing the confluent 2 ygapophyses 
of the first and second sacrals is on the inner side and anterior to the posterior outlet 
(ib. fig. 2,/) of the intervertebral nerve-canal, and partly overhangs a smaller outlet (p) 
of a canal passing backward to open into the large intervertebral canal. The fractured 
base of the left postzygapophysis (ib, of the second sacral is preserved, close to the 
outer end of the hind margin of the neural arch. 

The neural spine of the first sacral (ib. figs. 2 Sc Z, ns i) is coextensive at its base with 
the summit of the arch, has a fore-and-aft extent of 2 inches, a transverse breadth of 
1 inch 2 lines. The summit of the spine is broken away at the height of about 1 inch. 


die sinfa^ of the sacrum and ilium turned toward the pelvic cavity is anterior” or « forward;” but in the 
posture of the quadruped it would be inferior”' or “ downward,” In the nomenclature of Dr. 
such surfeee wouM be central” and look “centrad,” the opposite surface “peripheral” and looking “peri- 
phmad;” or those surfaces might he “sternal” and “dorsal” respectively. I shall use the term “neural” mid 
“nourad” in the sense of BAscnAv’s “domal” and “dorsad” mid of the anthiopotomisfs “j^sterior,” and the 
tom “hmnal*’ and “hmmad” in the sense of “sternal” and **steniad,” Fore or anterior, and aft, hind, (Hr 
wiH be 10^^ to denote tiie rdations of the parts toward the head or the tail of the quadrupid. 



toterioT orifice of tlie Bmiral c^aal {Hate XLYII. %. 3, n) is 3 indies 6 lines in 
lifamete, taltaif Im^^fartienHy between. 'tbe oentrim aai ranniM c«f^ 
mai fefe is mtimt at ihe ^ddle '«r -fte camil by a sligM «»i^ 

4bM pot td the ne^rdl mx&me of fbo centmm. A med^ vertical lidge witb a iepraAm 
em ®de tbe ftwe part of tbe base of the thklc nenni (m i,). Theteo^ 

tai^ b^ of ^e pezyg^ophj^s (z) of tbe first saoral measni^s 2 inches 4 lin^ by 1 
iaeh 5 limes. 

A prti^ cM^ficatioR extends from tbe base of the neural spine of tbe frmt to that of 
fee swdrf ^lal (ib. %. 2, «s i & s), bisecting a deep triangnlsr depeMion, wMch, boir- 
d<^ not communicate witb the m^nal canal ; a continuo^ ossifi^tion from fee 
bo tbe secjond saexdi neural arch forms a smooth unbroken ceiHig to fee (^mdL 
The pcmterior outlet of the neural canal (ib. d) of tbe second sacral is transversely extemd^j 
S indi^ 6 Mnes acrc^s^ 10 lines in height on each side the mid rising of the centrum. 
A greater poportion of the neural spine (ns 2 ) of the second sacral than of the fii^ is 
iaoken away ; the remaining base gives 1 inch 8 lines in fore-and-aft extent, 10 lines m 
greatest breadth, which is at the Mnd part ; the fore part is ridged with a small depr» 
sion on eadh side. The irr^ular o^fication is continued from the median ridge to tlm 
antecedent spine. 

Of both ilia a kige popcmtion has been prescrred. The acetabular part ( 0 ) swells out 
from fee body of fee Imne, before (%. 1) and behind (fig. 2), and deyelopes a tuberosity 
(d) oblong lengthwi^, triangular transveri^ly, at the upper or anterior part of the brim 
of tlm cavity, in advmice of fee acetabulum the ilium contracts, especially from the 
s^eural to the hagmal asj^t, or is depre^ed and lasi^llifomi ; but continues thickest 
medially to form tbe junction with tbe sacrum, and contracts laterally to a smoothly 
lomid^ ccm^ve margin (ib. figs. 1 & 2, n). About the sacro-iliac symphysis the medial 
»i miterkwr border, or “ crista” of tbe ilium (c) contracts to a thickness of 1| inch, and 
where it is entire is convex and roughened. At tbe fore part of tbk ^mpfeysis h am ov^ 
fiorameo,! inch by 9 Hn^ in diameters (ib. %. 3,/), outlet of a canal communicatiiig 
wife tlm capacious intervertebral canaL The free portion of fee ilium is lamellifcnm, 
arches outwardly, the thin outer or hinder border (») dcscribmg a hold concaTe ciirfe. 
&Te to two metes n^r the symphysis of fee right ilium, the crista is brcAen away. 
The temal sartoe of the iliac plate (fig. 1, is almost fiat Transversely, it k ctmvex 
«^feird of the exteat from the fractured margin (e), concave to the opporife outer 
maigm (a, »), both curves being feeble ; lengthwise it becomes ^leave toward the 
tahuimm. The tomai tra^ (FjJ?) to ^rd-iliac ^^mpityris forms a low tecmd 

convex ridge, ealaiging ate. slightly rising as it approaches the acefebular ^xt &£ "to 
ilium, hut subsiding before this begins to expand ; this ridge, or tract, feebly repiesenk 
the “hnea ileo-pectmahs.” It seems to be suddenly resumed by a proce® ( 0 } at fee 
junction of fee iHum wife fee ^tabular end of the pul^ (m). I mfa, ^ from 
being broken off on each side cff fern peivk, ttet it fer eao^^ to te oiW; 
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the eoacaye border (n). . ' 

!Ife i^^easl ^Btrfi^ of t^ ilium m Ridded iiih> a rough mid a smooth |mrt ; Ae 
M @^ier, ttmrow, extaiding about 1^ inch from the eo^temal Imrder (»), 
gtadi^ly narrower to within 4 inches of the precotylar tuberosity (d)^ whse ^e raoo& 
tiact ei^te ; the i^t of the neural surface of the iliac plate is chiefly noughea^ by 
^oos?^ ^d low ridges, mostly iaclimng len^bwise with more or less oWiquity, iadU 
<aMi^ of ctmrse and strong muscular attachmmits. 

At the inner and back part of the sacro-iliac symphysis an angular tuberoaty, an^erii^ 
to ^ " pc^terior inferior spine,” imites with a larger rough tuberosity from the tr^sFoise 
of the second sacral vertebra, together forming a large sacro-iliac ” tulwrom^ 
(ib. n)^ orerhanging the deep and wide groove at the fore or upper part of the great sg^€i- 
sdatic notch (m). The plane of the long curved lamelliform ilium is thus almost hori- 
zontal, or wifri sur&ces looking neurad and haemad ; the long axis of the bone forms 
with that of the sacrum an angle of 35° (Plate L. 6s, s). 

Of the ischium (ib. fig& 1, 2, 4, m) the spine is» represented by a slightly promi- 
nent surface (1), roughened at its upper and lower maigms, of an oval fom, 2 inches by 
1 inch in diameters, the long one being in the direction or axis of the ii^bium, and Ihe 
small end of the oval is forward. Between the upper part of the spina ischii” and the 
neaml maigin of the acetabulum is a low subcircular rugous tuberosity (fig. 2. f ) 
1 inch in diameter. The back or neural waE of the acetabulum contracts as it retro- 
grades, the part contributed by the ilium being broader than that by the ischium. 

The acetabular part of the imiominatum contracts transversely, and exj^nds in the 
TOurodimmal direction from the line d to the line t. 

The ischium as it is produced backward beyond the acetabulum contracts, but is 
rounded and thick posteriorly, and is thinned off only anteriorly where it forms part of 
the margin of the “ foramen ovale.” The ischia diverge from each other at this part, 
in^^d of retrograding parallel with each other as in Maerc^us ; but to what extent is 
not Aown in the present specimen. 

The gimt mcro-sciatic notch (figa 1 & 2, m, 1) presents a deep and wide groove (m) 
M &e imrt, overhung by the produced hind part of the sacro-iliac symphyris (m% 
whi^ ifmi^ysis is here obliterated by anchylosis. Below the groove the bac^ part 
Ihe «^^mlum mak^ convex that part of the margin of the noteh, which margin is 
^aicave d^^tiy to the tuberosity representing the ischial spine (I). 

* C^eei. af Mai«Q|aaHa, tmn, cit. p, 403 : file shares taken rc^pectiveljby the ilium and pnbhs in fiie feama- 
fett nf fi]® Bm-pahic ^ocess is shown in the * Cj lopmdia of Anatomy/ 8 to, toI. iii. (1841), Art, 

^ 4 , 110 
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In both “ innominata ” the pubis (u) is bmken off close to the acetabnlnna. The ^a* 
meters of the factored surface are 2 inches 6 lines and 3 inch 6 linesj the latter ¥read& 
being near the back part of the bone which gives a subtriangular section. The anteior 
apex is formed by a rough ridge, which rises from the hsemal part of the pubis about 2 
inches from the ilio-pubic process (Plate XL VI I. fig. 1, e), leaving a shallow groove 
between tbe ridge and the acetabular margin. 

The acetabulum (ib. fig, 4, t) is a nearly hemispherical depression, inches by 51- 
inches across the opening, nearly 3 inches in depth ; its rim is smoothly rounded 
and less thick between the pubic ridge (e*) and the ‘‘ antero-inferior ” iliac spine (d); 
thicker and rough from this to the posterior or ischial part (es') ; this, as it bounds the 
acetabulum posteriorly, curves upward, gradually subsiding to form the outer wall of 
the cotyloid notch ” or groove (y) conducting the vessels to the synovial and adipose 
mass about the expanded, rough, slightly depressed surface for the origin of the “ liga- 
mentnm teres.'’ This suiTace (a*) is oval, 2 inches 8 lines by 1 inch 3 lines in diameters ; 
the cotyloid groove is 10 lines wide. The aspect of the acetabulum is outward and 
more obliquely downward and backwaid than in MacrojmSj through a greater develop- 
ment of the iliac, and especially of the pubic, wails. 

The sacrum is in the line of the lumbar vertebrae, upon which line the ilia are directed 
obliquely forward and neurad at the angle above given (Plate L.). 

The condition already noted of the materials for the recomposition of the present 
pelvis allows not of determination of the form and extent of the “ brim of the pelvis,” 
assuming, as is most probable, that this w^as naturally entire ; nor does it give the extent, 
form, and direction of the ischio-pubic symphysis which I conclude to have existed. The 
transverse diameter of the pelvic cavity between the acetabular origins of the pubic bones 
(ib. fig. 1, 64 ) is 1 foot, between the ischial spines {U /) 7 inches. From the portion trace- 
able of the foramen ovale” I infer it to have been relatively large, as restored in Plate L. 

The ischia are driergent in the extent to which they are preserved. Although the 
tuberosity and terminal part of the ischium are wanting, the hinder articular surface of 
the second sacral centrum (Plate XLTIL fig. 2, s 2) permits a conclusion that the ischia 
were free from any direct union with tlie vertebral column. 

The remains of no quadruped so large as that indicated by tlie above-described pelvis, 
save those of Bi^rotodon, have been discovered in the fresliwater deposits of Darling 
Downs. Yet it would betray an undue confidence in tbe proportion of present acqui- 
sitions of fossil remains to the entire extinct mammalian population of Australia, to 
infer specific relationship from sameness of locality, or even some degree of Jujfcapositi<m 
of parts of a skeleton. It is incumbent, therefore, to state the results of the comparison 
of the pelvis in question with those of known genera of Mammals which have led me to 
the conclusion that it is marsupial and referable to the largest known species of the 
pouched order. 

The most conspicuous feature of the pelvis, without doubt, is unlike the corresponding 
part in any kno’^vn marsupial, and so much more resembles that in the Elephant as tu 
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haw ittgported the ynew first suggested by the flattened form of the feinnr next to be 
dewribed, if more instractire characters had not been shown deducible from the pelvis 
in question. 

The ilia, though not quite entire along the labmm ” (Plate XLVII. %s. 1 & 2, c% 
are sufficiently so to support the inference that they were short, broad or expanded, with 
a flattened surface rather than a fossa, directed hsemad or downward, and in a minor 
degree forward. Such a lamelliform ilium is not presented by any existing genus of 
Marsupial, but is found, besides the Proboscidians, in Megatherioids, Sloths, Ajies, and 
Man. 

From the Elephant's the ilia of the present species differ in the mnch less production 
of the angle terminating in the antero-superior spine (a, a), which, in Proboscidians, 
extends outward and bends down in an almost hooked form to near the parallel of the 
acetabular outlet. 

In the Megatherium and Mylodon the ilia are proportionally more expanded and 
outwardly extended than in the Elephant. The ilia of the Sloths {Bradypis^ Choleepm) 
come nearer to the proportions of those in Plates XL VII, ; but the antero-superior angle 
is rounded off, and the position and aspect of the iliac planes are different. There is, 
however, a more marked, definite, and weightier distinction between the present pelvis 
and that of other Mammals with expanded lamelliforai ilia. Leading the human and 
simial pelves out of the c(imparison, that of the Elephant includes four sacral vertebrse, 
and the Sloths, both arboreal and terrestrial, have the sacrum unusually prolonged to 
effect th(‘ second junction with the innominate bones at the ischial tuberosities, thu.s 
converting the great sciatic notch ” into a foramen. 

In the present pelvis the sacral vertebra? are but two in number. Now this, as a rule, 
is tht‘ number to which the sacral vertebrae are restricted in MarsnpiaUa ; and it strikes 
me as the more significant of the affinity, so indicated in the present pelvis, because it 
is associated with a raoflitication of the ilium which, in the placental series, goes with at 
lea.st double that number, and commonly with many more sacral vertebrae five or six, 
e.g.. in the .Sloths and Megiitherium, and as many as eleven vertebrae anchylosed in a 
mass in the Mylodon. A still more decisive mark of Afarsupial affinity in the pelvis in 
tjuestion is the evidence of an ilio-pubic process (Plate XLATI. fi^g. 1. e, e) ; and this also 
points to the particular family of Marmpiulia to which the large quadruped under con- 
sideration is more nearly related. Only in the Kangaroos is this ju'oeess so developed 
as to be subject to such violence as has broken it away on both sides of the present 
irelvis. In all other MarsitpmVta it is indicated, if at all, by a mere tuberosity. The 
concurrence, therefore, of a bisegmeutal siicrum with the ilio-pubic process decides me 
to r^trict further comparison with the pelvis of the Kangaroos (Macropm). 

I take the difference of form of the iliac hones, which is very great, between Maer(^im 
and JMprotodm — ^for if we arrive at the Marsupial genus with a diprotodont dental for- 
mula by the pehic route w'e may be absolved of rashness in drawing the obvious con- 
clusion — -to depend on the corresponding differences in the mode of locomotion deducible 
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from the structure and proportions of the limb bones. by the enable and 

massive developmetit of fore and hind limbs, must hare progressed on dry land, like the 
Elephants and Megatherioids, with a regular, quadrupedal, gravigrade pace, though no 
doubt less sluggishly than either Mylodm or Megftth^mn, It is evident that it €X)uld 
not depend on the hind limbs alone for rapid escape from enemies as do the Kan|^roos, 
The powerful exertions those singular marsupial animals impose upon their long legs in 
the successive bounds by which they rapidly traverse the plain, call for the provision of 
long muscles and of strongly contracting ones, indicated by the long, strong, three-sided, 
and three-ridged ilia, in which both sides of the prism destined for muscular attachments 
are deeply hollowed. The corresponding pelvic muscles in IMprotodon must have been 
relatively shorter, less thick, but broader, and, in relation to the thigh bone, arranged 
and disposed more or less as in the Elephant. 

Amongst minor differences between Mavropm and IMprotodm in the anatomy of a 
part of the skeleton in which they agree in more essential characters, I note that the 
outer margin of the sacral apophyses (Plate XliVII. fig. 1 , j?/ 1 , pi a), luiiting \nth the ilia 
atj),^, do not curve heemad as in Macropm, making that surface traiisveiwly concave. 

The outlet of the anterior canal communicating with the wide intervertebral nerve- 
passage, answering to that marked g in Biprotodon (ib- fig. 2), is relatively smaller and 
more in advance of the soldered z>ga}>ophyses uniting together the two sacrals in 
Macropus. The -Sspine of the ilium” in Mocropus is represented by a relatively nar- 
rower and less prominent surface than in Dtprotodon, is further from th(‘ ischial spine, 
nearer the middle of the hack wall of the acetabulum iu Mneropm, The breadth of 
this wall is almost equal in the (Ireat Kangaroo, and the hind contour of the acetabular 
brim is almost pai-aliel with the coextensive inner and hinder border of the iimomiuatum. 

The ischium, as it is produced backward beyond the actdabulum, is relatively more 
compressed and lamelliform in Macrojms than in JDiproiodmi, and, most probuldy, is 
relatively longer. In the acetabulum itself the vascular groove and the ligamentous 
depression are relatively deept^r in 2facropus than in Biprotodon. 

§ 9. Femur. — The femur is remarkable for the length, breadth, and depth of the 
proximal end, including the head,” neck,” and “ trochanters,” for the rise of the head 
above the great trochanter, for tlie fore-and-aft flattening of the shaft, and for tlie extent 
in the same direction of the inner condyle chiefl}' due to the prominence of its narrow 
anterior tuberous end. 

The chief tlimensioiis of this hone are given in the ‘ Table of Admeasurements,' p. 574. 

The “ head ” (Plates XLVIIl. & XLJX. fig. 1, a) is egg-shaped, the great end hemi- 
spherical with the articular surface produced upon the upper part of the nt^ck, contracting 
and representing the small end of the egg (Plate XLYIIl. fig. 1, b). Theit* is no pit for 
attachment of a ligamentum teres ; the sole indication of any special addition to the fibres 
of the capsule of the joint is a rough shallow indent of an angular form, encroaching on 
the ball from the under ])art of its periphery' (Plate XLIX. fig. 1, e). The fore-and-aft 
diameter of the head is inches ; the transverse extent to the end of the supracervical 
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apex k 6 mclie» : this prodwAion k more coBspicnons at the fore (Plate XLYIII. ig. 5) 
than at the ha^ part (Plate XLIX. fig. 1). The margin of the articular surface is 
sl%htly prominent, through the sudden contraction of the rough surface of the neck ; 
hut this is chiefly at the fore part (Plate XLVIII. fig. 1, d% towards which aspect the 
head slightly inclines. At the back part of the neck, just beyond the head, there is a 
low ridge 1| inch long (Plate XLIX. fig. 1, e) parallel to the margin of the articidar 
surface. 

The rugged surface of the great trochanter commences at the middle of the upper 
part of the neck, with a moderate elevation and a border convex towards the head (Plate 
XLTJII. fig. 2, f ) ; its fore-and-aft breadth here is 3^ inches, but the process expands 
as it recedes from the head, sloping downward to a breadth of 4 inches 10 lines ; its 
outer expanded termination is subbilobed, the posterior lobe (ib. h) being most pro- 
duced outward ; the anterior one (ib. g) is continued furthest down the shaft 

Anteriorly the great trochanter is defined by the abrupt rising of the rugged surface 
from the smooth surface of the neck along a curved line (ib. fig. 1, ?, ?), which bends 
round the lower part of the anterior lobe (ib. fig. 1, ^), : this is continued upon the 
for^’ pan of thf* shaft near its outer margin for an extent of 5 inches from the upjier 
surface of the lobe; the posterior lobe (Plate XLIX, fig. 1, k) extends a shorter 
way dowji the outer surfiiee of the femur, and is defined, or rises, verv* abmptly from the 
smooth tract of that part of the shaft. The posterior part of the trochanter project.s as 
a thick oblong tuberosity (ib. fig. 1, k) above the trochanterian depression (ib. 1 ) : the 
mouth of this depression is ?> indies 8 lines in length, 1 inch in breadth, opening parallel 
with the lower margin of the neck, and is 3 inches m depth. Beyond the dex>ression 
the posterior marcrin of the trochanter is less defined fi’om the femoral shaft than is the 
anterior one. Tin' neck of tlie femur (Plates XLVIII. & XLIX. m) begins by hardly a 
less ditimeter than the head from above downward, and augments in that direction as it 
extends outward ; it is rapidly compressed from before backward, as it recedes, especially 
where it is contininxl into the trochanterian fossa (/) ,* its upper margin is slightly concave 
from within (uitward, convex from before backward, 2 inches broad in that direction ; 
the lower margin is 2 jnche.s 6 lines. This margin is not uniformly convex across, 
but is remarkable for the production of its hinder half into a long narrow' elliptical rough 
riflgt\ representing the small trochanter, w-hich is 0 inches in length and 1| inch across 
the middle (Plate XI VIII. fig. 1, 

Tiie lower ends of this and of the anterior tuberosity of the great trochanter are on 
the same transr erse parallel, at w'hich the proper shaft of the femur may be said to 
commence. This is defined by a gentle concave curv'e in both outer and inner sides, the 
least transverse diameter being 4 inches 5 lines. At the upper half of the shaft the 
fore-and-aft thitkne&s decreases from the outer to the inner border, which is reduced^ to 
2 inches before rounding ofi. This border gains in thickness as it approaches the lower 
end. 

The outer side of the compressed shaft preserves a thickness of about 2^ inches along 
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its middle two-tliirds, expanding above and below to the ends of the bone. Tlie fone 
surface of the shaft is smooth, the hind surface shows a shallow narrow longitudin^ 
depression (Plate XL VI II. tig. 2, o ; Plate XLIX. tig. 1, o), and near the outer border, 
inches above the outer condyle, it is 2^ inches in length. A subcircular feebly marked 
rough surface or patch (Plate XLIX. fig. 1,^) is discernible near the middle of the back 
surface, not quite halfway down the shaft. 

The rotular surface (Plate XLVIII. figs. 1, 2, 4, r) of the distal end, defined by a low 
rising from a slightly depressed fore part of the lower end of the shaft (ib. fig. 1, g), is 
made strongly concave transversely by the forward production, of the narrow tuberous 
end (ib. s) of the fore part of the imier condyle (f), from which it is divided by a channel 
I an inch wide (ib. fig. 4, s) continued to the intercondylar pit («/) from the inner surface 
of the distal end of the shaft. The large rotular surface, thus concave transversely, 
convex from before backward, is broadly continuous with the articular surface of the 
outer condyle (ib. figs. 1 & 4, v). The fore-and-aft extent of the inner condyle, including 
the rotular part, is 8 inches ; the same diameter of the outer condyle is but 4 inches 
7 lines. The transverse diameter of the back part of the inner condyle is H inches 
6 lines ; that of the outer condyle is the same ; the transverse diameter of both condyles 
(Plate XLIX. %. 1, v), including the intenening depression (>/), is 7 inches 6 Mne.s. 

The form of the articular surface is veiw different here, in the two condyles ; the inner one 
(f) shows a full convexity in both directions, the transverse contour becoming ftattened 
tow*ard the outer border. The outt‘r condyle (v) is slightly concave transversely along 
two-thii'ds of its middle part, the outer convex border being somewhat produced ; the 
outer condyle is also less convex from before backward than the inner one. There can 
hardly be said to be a popliteal depression ; the vertical line of the back of the shaft is 
continued directly into the intercondyloid groove (w), the sides of which are iormed by 
the production of the back parts of the condyles. 

The inner surface of the distal end of the shaft developes a strong ridge ( Plate XLVIII. 
fig. 5, w)j extending above 4 inches from the back part of the inner crindyle tow'ard the 
rotular division of the same. The outer supracondylar surface is nuirc even and is 
slightly concave, divided by a moderate rough prominence (ib. fig. 1^//) from the smooth 
outer part of the shaft. 

The outer side of the shaft, for a short way below the great trochanter, joins tiu‘ hind 
surface at an angle, simulating a low ridge continued from the end of the hind lobe of 
that process, and subsiding into the rounded smooth convexity of the outer part of the 
shaft ; but tiiere is no linea aspera.” 1 cannot detect in this femur any orifice of a 
medullary artery. Ihe fractured smrface of the shaft of a left femur does not indicate 
any medullary aivity. But in the shaft of another femur, corresponding with the above 
in size and shape, the transverse being to the antero-posterior diameter as tw^o to one, 
there is a conspicuous orifice for the medullary arterj', at the bank part and a little above 
the middle of the shaft, toward the inner side ; the canal slopes upward, to a small sphe* 
roid medullary cavity, with dense walls 1 inch in thickness (Plate XLVIII. fig. 3). 
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The femuTs like the pelns, of Mfmiodm presents the greatest resemblance in general 
form and characters to the corresponding bone in Prohosddia, The head is devoid of 
the ligamentons pit; the shaft is straight and antero-posteriorly compressed; there is 
little* or no medullary cavity. 

Passing to particulars of structure, there appear several more or less well-marked 
differences. 

Hie head rises higher above the neck and trochanter in Elephas ; it has a more directly 
upward aspect, the neck is shorter, the great trochanter is absolutely, as well as rela- 
tively, of less extent in Elephas^ The trochanterian depression is less deep, and opens 
nearer the exterior surface of the trochanter. A ridge is continned downward from the 
border of the depression, which, with a second ridge continued downward from the outer 
part of the trochanter, bounds a flat facet forming the outer surface of the upper half 
of the shaft : there is no such definite facet in Diprotodon. At the upper and fore part 
of the trochanter in Elephas there projects a tuberosity midway between the head of the 
femur and the outer part of the trochanter, and the neck rising to support this tube- 
rosity is somewhat convex transversely : there is no trace of this tuberosity in Eipro- 
fodoih and the fore part of the neck is concave transversely. The small trochanter, 
which in Ele2dia,% as in Eiprotodon^ is a long longitudinal ridge, is situated lower down in 
Prohoscldia. The ridges continued from the great trochanter upon the shaft represent, 
in that order, ‘‘ lineee asp^ne,” of which there is no trace in Lqyrotodmi. 

The differences become more marked at the lower end of the bone. The rotular 
surfac(' or pulley is absolutely as well as relatively narrower in Elephas ; it has a more 
anterior aspt'ct, is supported on an anterior production or expanse of the femur ; the 
sides of the pulley are parallel, subequally developed ; there is no production of the 
inner one as in J/ijfrotodon. Tlie outer as well as the inner part of the rotular articular 
surface is distinct from that surface in the corresponding condyle. Both condyles are 
convex and e(|iialiy prominent behind in Ekphas: in which genus there is no trans- 
verse hollowing of the outer condyle, giving a trochlear character with production of 
the outer border of that condyle as in Diprofvdon. The intercondylar groove is deeper 
and narrower in Ebphm than in Piproiodon. 

Dmittiiig the notes of comparisons of the femur of Piprofodon with that in other large 
quadrupeds, ihv essential correspimdence throwing true light on the determination of 
the species to which it belongs, and the afiinity of that species, is found in the Poepliaga 
or Maeropod ida^ exclusively. It is there only that one finds the transverse excavation 
of the surface of the outer femoral condyle, producing the contrast of a trochlear cha- 
racter of surface with tlie uniform convexity or ball-like prominence of the inner condyle. 
In tlie Great Kangaroos {Jltwropies tmjor, M. ianiger) the character is exaggerated, the 
channel is dt^eper, and its outer border is more produced. The rotular surface is broad, 
with imsymnietrical sides in Maerepus^ tlie inner border being sharpest, though less 
produced anteriorly than in Piprotodon, 

* tekic Osteological Catalogue of the Museum of the Eoyal College of Surgeons, 4to. p. 481. 
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Macn^us further agrees with JH^roiodm and differs frotn Ele})has in the 
of the articular surface, giving that of the synovial cavity, of the rotular and condylar 
joints; hut in inner as well as the outer condyle is so continuous. The 

intercondylar groove is relatively wider in Macrc^iis than in iHpfotodon, and, the 
condyles being more backwardly produced, it is deeper. The longitudinal ridge-like 
small trochanter is placed higher in Mam^opm as in Di^rotodm than it is in Blepkm. 
fhe attachment of that muscle, which leaves a circular rough patch at the back of the 
Amoral shaft in IHprotodm^ is developed into a tuberosity in Maeropm. The trochan- 
terian depression is very deep in Macropus as it is in Diprotodmi. The great trochanter 
is bilobed exteriorly in Macroptis, but with a deeper and differently directed dividing 
channel than in Diprotodon. 

I discern in the foregoing correspondences the essential marks of affinity', and view 
the greater elevation of the trochanter major in Maeropm, the greater length and cylin- 
droid form of the shaft of the femur, the greater relative antero-posterior C‘xtent of the 
distal end, and especially of the outer condyle, with the stronger indications of mu'^cular 
attachment, as adaptive characters in the smaller Marsupial related to its more rapid and 
\igorous modes of locomotion. 

§ 10. Tibia . — The tibia, of the general dimensions given in the Tabh* of Admeasure- 
ments, p. 574, I conclude, by the agreement in size and character of the upper articular 
surface (Plate XLIX. %. 4) with the lower one of the femur (Plate Xlil'lll. tig. 4), to 
belong to the same leg, viz. the right one, of IMpndodon. 

The external upper articular smia.ce (Plate XLIX. figs. -■» & 4, a) is gfuitly midulatf’d. 
with a transverse convexity adapted to the corresponding conca\it} on the outer femoral 
condyle, and with the concavities, though slight, answering to the convexiti<N of tliat 
condyle. The inner aiticular surface (ib. fig. 4, b) is larger, atid pn^sputs a miiforiu con- 
cavity to the convex inner femoral condyle, Tlie ridge* or spine (ib. figs. 2, 4. e) betn eem the 
articular surfaces extends 2 inches from behind forward and a little outward; it is from 
6 lines to lines thick, and is roughly excavated above. The rougli part of the upper 
surface of the tibia (ib. J), in advance of the articulations, is more extended transversely 
from behind forward. The breadth of the upper surface exceeds by two-fiftbs the fore- 
and-aft diameter. The articular surface for tlte head of the fibula ^il>. fig. 5, e) is con- 
tinuous with the outer articular surface (a), and extends from its outer and hinder 
margin at a rather acute angle or nearly a right angle, 1 inch 4 lines down the shaft, 
the breadth of the surfaos being 1 inch 6 lines. In advance of this surface projects the 
external tuberosity (/), from which a thick (epicneraial) ridge-like rising of bone (ib. 
fig. 2, g. g) extends in front of the u]iper end of the tibia for about 6| inches. This 
ridge or prominent tract is longitudinally striate or scratched, as if it were an ossified 
ligamentous attachment. At the middle of the fore part of the tibial head a narrow 
ridge (ib. fig. 2, li) is continued from the transverse one 2 inches down the shaft, like 
the procnemial ridge in birds, but much less produced. From the junction of the 
“ epicnemial ridge with the outer tuberosity a narrow ectocnemial ” ridge (ib. i) 
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extends for an inch or two down the shaft. Beneath the outer tnheromtf is a rough 
shallow cavity (ib. %. 3, k% and a similar bat smaller one (ib. 1) improves the shaft a 
little way l^low the fibular articular surface. An internal tuberosity (figs. 2 & 4, m) is 
feebly marked below the contracted inner end of the inner articular surface. 

The shaft of the tibia rapidly contracts to a transverse diameter of 2|^ inches at the 
middle third of its extent, where it is trihedral, mth the angles rounded off. It ap- 
pears to be twisted with the inner malleolus turned forward ; but this is very feebly 
marked, not projecting below the distal articular surface. At the outer and back part 
of the lower half of the shaft is a rough longitudinal prominence (fig. 3, n)^ 4 inches by 
1 inch, seemingly for ligamentous attachment of the corresponding part of the shaft of 
the fibula. At the inner and back part of the shaft a low narrow fibrous ridge runs 
parallel with the inner border of the fibular ridge, defining therewith an oblique shallow 
canal, 9 lines in width. 

A slightly raised border of bone (figs. 2, 3, p), from 1 to 2 inches distant from the 
lower articulation, seems to indicate the original line of junction of the epiphysis. 
Malleoli cannot be prtjdicated of the distal end of this tibia (ib. fig. 5). At the inner peri- 
phery of the articular surface, instead of a prominence there is a notch (ib. q), from which 
a groove inch long and 5 inches wid(' extends outward and forward into the joint; 
the rough ctmvex border of the articulation external to this, con*espondmg in position 
to tile* fore part of the np]>er end of the tibia, apjiears to represent an internal malleolus. 
On each .sale the entering groove (q) die distal articular surface is slightly convex; in the 
rest of its extent it is nearly fiat ; its form is oblong, with the long axis at right angles to 
that of the upper articular surface, i. €. from before backward instead of from side to 
side. 

In a portion of the shaft of a tibia, (obtained by >Sir Thomas Mitchell from the bed 
of th(‘ (‘ondamine Kiver, the upper part of the ridge between the outer and hinder 
surfaces shenvs the orifice of a uk ‘ dullary arterial canal, which expands as it slightly 
descends. Xo ineduiiary cavity, how^ever. is slnn\Ti in this fragment The compact part 
of the wall of tlK‘ shaft is half an inch thick, and a moderately close cancellous structure 
extends inward to the centre of the shaft 

A sulitriliedral portion of bone, including the distal end and accompanying the 
above portion of tibia, I believe to be part of the fibula; it is 7 inches in circumference. 
The centre of the sliaft is occupied by a close cancellous texture. The articular extre- 
mity is much abraded : a trace of tlie epiphysial suture remains ; and I find that this is 
long conspicuous in the fibula of the M ombat. I have given what I conjecture to be the 
proportions of the fibula in my restoration of the skeleton of Dipm^odon. Plate L. 

In the singular form of the tibia ol’ iMprotodmi are presented Marsupial characters 
exclusively. 1'iie outer articular surface is continuous with that of the head of the 
fibula*’*, as in the Wombat and Koala ; the shaft of the tibia is twisted as in Opossums. 
Dasyures, Phalaiigers, and Petaurists, as well as in the Koala and Wombat’’* 

. . * Osteology of the Marsupiaiia, Im. cit p. 405. 
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‘^Tlie internal malleolus is very slightly produced in any MarsupiaT**, save in the 
Wombat and Kangaroo. 

“ The fibnla is complete and forms the external malleolus in all Marsupials and sneh 
may be inferred to be its condition from the evidences of attachment shown in the tibia 
of Biprotodon. Only, instead of the close contact and attachment ensuring a due de- 
gree of fixity and strength in the Kangaroos, I infer from the articular surfaces on 
jhe tibia for the fibula and for the foot that this “ enjoyed a movement of rotation 
analogous to the formation and snpination of the hand”*, as in all save the saltatory 
Marsupials ; and we may infer a corresponding modification of the foot approximating 
IHprotodm to Phascolmnys. 

§ 11. Cmudusion. — ^Thus in the series of Mammalia which characterizes the Austra- 
lian continent we have evidence of the former existence of a species as large as the 
Megatherium — that strange extinct animal which similarly crowns the series of Bruta 
correspondingly characteristic of the South American Continent. 

It is interesting to note the similarity in size, number, and form of working-surface of 
the molar teeth in the extinct Marsupial and Bradypodal giants; so much so tliat, not- 
withstanding the different dental structures and conditions of growth, one cannot resist 
the inference of a correspondence of diet. But whereas in Megatherium the front teeth 
are wanting, and the prehension of the vegetable food was allotU'd to limbs and tongue, 
in Biprotodon instruments allied to those by which the Beaver and Wombat gnaw the 
ligneous fibre were magnified to the proportions of tiie body to be }>rovitk*d for. The 
Marsupial monster brought down the tempting foliage by erosion of the trunk, not by 
the strong hawl of a forcible grasp. Accordingly, the limbs show not tliose abnormal 
proportions which distinguish the Megatherioids ; they manifest, (^specially the hind 
ones vith the pelvis, in the Diprotodon, forms and proportions reeaJlmg those of tlie 
Elephant, and suggestive of analogotis uses and mode of progression, llie fore limbs 
may he inferred by the modifications of the distal articulation of the humerus, and by 
what is known of the ulna, to have enjoyed the rotatory as well as flexile mcA'cments. 
Herein the Diprotodon resembles the Megatherium rather than the Eh‘phaBt ; but the 
truer inference from the retention of the rotatory and probably unguieulate structure of 
the fore paw^s is that, as in the existing herbivorous Marsupials, they were needed for the 
manipulations of the pouch. 

The resemblance in the Diprotodont and Megatlierioid dentitions, guiding to the re- 
cognition of function or adaptive purpose, are underlain, as above hinted, !>y differences 
of textural and genetic conditions. Biprotodon combines (mamel with dentine, osteo- 
dentine, and cement ; Megatherium has no enamel. In Biprotodon the molars have a 
limited period of growth ; in Megatherium that period was limited only with life. 

The Australian giant adds to number, relative size, and shape of crown, of its molars, 
in which it accords with the existing macropodal marsupial dwarf of that land, the 
further correspondence in the coronal enamel and the divergent roots of the grinders. 

* Osteology of the Marsapialia, cU, p. 405. 
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Similarly, the Amerimn phytophagous giant added to a bilophodont working-surface 
of its few and small molars, the peculiar texture and rootless condition of the long deeply 
implanted ever-growing dental mass, characteristic of the molars of the existing dwarf- 
sloths of its continent. 

only the large curved pair of upper scalpriform incisors of Dijprotodm were 
known, to which the subcompressed lower pair are opposed, an alliance of IMprotodm 
to Fkmcohmf/s was suggested. The subsequent evidence of a nearer affinity to Mmropm 
instructively exemplihes the superior value of the molar teeth as indicators of the nature 
of an extinct animal 

It is true that in the proportions of the limbs, especially in those of the tibia mid its 
distinctiou from the fibula, as in some other particulars of the osteology of Diprotodon^ 
it resembles more the Wombats than the Kangaroos; but the more weighty and essential 
correspondences are with the Macropodidm \ the eqnipedal modifications are adaptive 
and necessitated by the hulk of the extinct marsupial herbivore. The most elastic 
imagination ccmld hardly stretch to the association of the disproportionate hind limbs of 
the Kangaroo with a trunk equalling that of a Rhinoceros ; for according to that pattern, 
Diprvfodon must have towered to a height of 30 feet. The departure from the type of 
its diminutives modem allies is, again, interestingly analogous to that which occurs in the 
herbivf>rous limtu. The bulk and weight of body in Megatherium precluded the pro- 
portions of length and slenderness, with terminal prehensile instruments, in the limbs, 
by means of w hich its diminutive congeners and contemporaries have been enabled to 
withdraw themselves from an unequal conflict into the safe shelter of lofty trees. In like 
manner the bulk arid weight of IHprotodon militated against its enjoying the privilege of 
the elongate saltatory limbs to wiiich its small congeners and contemporaries the Kanga- 
roos liav e owed their sai'ety, or the scansorial ones by which the Koala climbs out of 
danger. 

The analogies traceable between the extinct herbivorous giants of the two remote 
tracts of dry land are full of interest and instruction. I may add that as swift 'and con- 
tinuous course and power of climbing are privileges checked or regulated by the mass 
and weight to be hurried along or dragged aloft, so likewise is the faculty of burrowing 
and concealment under ground. The JJijrrotodou was as impotent to avail itself of the 
means of escape to which the comparatively diminutive Wombats ow^e their present ex- 
istence. at it was of the interposition of space, wiiich the Kangaroo by a succession of 
long Ic^aps, rapidly puts betw'eeii itself and its pursuers. 

Subject to this explanation the combination of Wombat- and Kangaroo-characters 
may be adduced as exemplifying that more generalized structure in IHprotodon from 
which, or from some earlier still more generalized marsupial type, have diverged the 

* AgrtHjably uitli the rule laid down by tke great Founder of Pala&ontologv ; “ La premiere chose a faire 
dans I’etude d'nii animal fossile. est de reeomioitre la forme de ses dents molaires ; on determine par-la est 
carnivore on herbivore, et dans co dernier cas, ou pent s’assurer jnsqu'a un certain point de Fordre d'herbi- 
Tores auquel il appartient,” CtrvtKB, Ossemens FossEes, 4to, vol. fii. Ibl2, p, 1 (Premier Memoire). 

MBCCCIAX. 4 H 
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three existing families with special modifications, respectively, for burrowing, climbing, 
and leaping ; or, to borrow a figure from another hypothetical school, I might remark 
that the orders, or other natural groups, of placental Mammalia represented by members 
of the marsupial series have been indicated by different zoologists*, and with no material 
divergence of opinion ; but not until now has evidence been received of a Marsupial 
representative of the proboscidian group. 

In certain Mastodons there is a pair of incisive tusks below as well as above : the 
proboscidians maximize the rodent type as Diprotodm does the Marsupial one. The 
brain of the Elephant is essentially •* lissencephalous,” inasmuch as the cerebrum docs 
not extend upon the cerebellum, lliis positirm of one primary mass of brain in front 
of the other is, as stated in the definitions of the subclasses of Mammalia in the cere» 
bral system f, a more constant and important character than convolution of surface, 
which in both ly- and Uss-encephala relates to the bulk of the species and of the brain. 
So, on the other hand, if a smooth cerebrum overlaps the cert*belium as in the Marmoset, 
it is essentially “ gyrencephaious." The terms suggested by the superficial character 
which prevails, with exceptions, are arbitrary, but the most convenient for expressing 
the more constant chai'acteristics of the brain therewith associated. 

In the extinction of Diprotodon^ as of Megatherium^ there seems to be an additional 
exemplification of the fruitful and instructive principle which, under the phrases ‘‘ contest 
tor existence,” or “ battle of life,” embodies the several circumstances, such as seasonal 
extremes, generative power, introduction of enemies. &c,, under the infi\ienee of ubich 
a large and conspicuous quadm])ed is starv’od out, or falls a prey, while the smaller < -nes 
migrate, multiply, conceal themselves, and escape. 

We infer from the fact of remains of young and inexperienced Diprotodojis occurring 
in Australian Caverns with those of Thylaeoleo^ ttiat the large Marsupial herbivore liad 
its enemy in, and occasionally fell a victim to, the large Marsupial Carnivore J; as at tln^ 
present day the Kangaroo is laid in wait for by the Thylacyne. or "Native M'olf\ and 
the Dasyure, or " Native Cat.' 

We may speculate upon the possible relation of the first introduction of the Human 
kind into Australia, and of the subsequent insulation of that land from the rest of the 
Papuan Continent, to the final extinction in the so restricted territory of all the charac- 

* On dirait, en tm mot, qae les marsupiaio: forment une ciasse distincte, parallolo & celle dos quadrupedes 
ordinaires et diOsible on ordres semblablen ; en sorte que si on pia<;ait cea deux classt^ sur deux culoiiiies, les 
%rigues, dasyures et pcramtles seraient, des camassiers insectwores a longues canines, tek que les 

tenrecs et les taupes ; les phalangers et les potoroos, vis-a-Tis des herissons et des musaraignes ; les kangaroos 
])ro}U’emcnt dits. ne se laisseraient guere comparer k rien ; mais les phaseolomes devraient aller vi8-t\-Ti8 den 
rongeiirs.*’ — Cr^'iEii, Ilegne Animal, ed. 1 817, tom. i, p. 171. Les omitborhynehes et les ecMdnes y formeraient 
un groupe parallele a celui des edenUk.” — Ojk cit. ed. 1829, tom. i, p. 174. 

T OwEx. On thf* Characters &c. of the class Mammalia,” Proceedings of the Linaoau Society, I8r?7, 

t 1 shall return to the question of the evidence of the (mmivority of ThylacuJm in a suhsequont commu- 
nication. 
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teristic Mammals which happened to surpass in bulk the still existing, swift-retreating, 
saltatorial and nocturnal Kangaroos. 

It is true that reliable evidence has not reached us of the contemporaneity of Man 
with Di^otoim in Australia. No human tooth or bone, no weapon fashioned by man, 
has hitherto been detected in the breccia-caves, or has been picked up in the lacustrine 
beds in South Australia, Queensland, and Melbourne, from which the largest and oldest 
Diprotodonts have been exhumed, mostly under conditions of petrifaction, suggestive of 
interment in those deposits during a vastly longer period than the Mammoths and Ehi- 
noceroses have lain in our own brick-fields. 

A human skeleton, or part of it, picked out of the deposits forming the bed of a tribu- 
tuarj* of the Condamine, and yielding the same results of chemical analysis as are re- 
corded of a Diprotodont fossil at p. 672, would be one of the much needed decisive and 
satisfactory erddences of the antiquity of Man. To promote the investigation in the 
Australian Continent which the present phase of the ancient history of our own species 
so much requires, I ventured some time ago to address the Legislature of New South 
Wales, and with results, as respects the aid and encouragement of such researches, which 
are given in the subjoined notes*. 

The range of IHprofodon australis^ during the period of its existence, in the Australian 
(continent is sliown by the evidence at present possessed to have been wide. 

* ‘‘ London, British Museum, 

2f3rd February, 1867. 

8!e, -The eiilargwl and liberal views of your administration embolden me to suggest that a careful and 
'ivslemit.t ie cx})lor.tri<ai of the Limostone-caves of Wcilington Valley, discovered by the Colonial Surveyor in or 
about 'Would be a W'ork worthy of your encouragement. 

•' The fossil n^mains which -were then obtained from the caves revealed the important and suggestive fact that 
the •!inir>«upial tyjte uf structure prevaikd in the ancient and extinct as in the existing quadrupeds of Australia. 

" Bc!*idev the great accession of .^uch eridences as would accrue to the Museum at Sydney from such explora- 
tim, Tfioftt instructive evidence may be expeeted bearing upon the antiquity and origin of the aboriginal races 
-T Australia. Sn{ h lontribution to human knowledge, initiated and supported by Kew S^mth Wales, would be 
gratefully apprf.‘ciated by all who in this bexms]>here are devoted to the progress of science, and would redound 
to the htuioiir of your present constitutional Goventmont. 

‘‘ I wf.nkl willingly devote tune to the determination and description of such specimens, or duplicates, as, so 
ucqtiircd, might be transmitted to me for that purpose, or be iiberaliy sent for deposition in the British Museum ; 
and these descriptions would be punctually transmitted to the Museum at Sydney, as materials of its Catalogue, 
or to such address as you might be pleased to indicate, in reference to a systematic description of the Wellington 
Valley Bcmc-caves. 

•* I ft‘cl confident, from personal confereDce on the subject with the iate Sir Thom.\s Mitciieul, who confided 
to me the fo-ssils hew'as able to bring over for description in bis work published in 1838, that the results of the 
projKised exploration, in the hands of one qualified, wmuid amply repay a grant, say of £20it or TBOO, if placed 
on the estimates and sanctioned by the Assembly. 

I have, Ac,, 

(Signed) “ Richaku Owex, F.R.S.” 

“ The Hon. Hf.kj&y Paekes, Ac., 

Colonial Secretary, New South Wales,” 


4 H 2 
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Table of Localities of Mprotodm arntralis, showing 


Date. 


I Breeeia -cavern, WoHin^on Valley* jSir Thomas Mitchell, C.B. . . . . 

j Tributaries of Condamine Eiver, Darhng Downs f jSir Thomas MitcheH, C.B. . . . 

I Quaternary gravel, Mbunt Maeedon, Melboumet . . |e. C. Hoteon, M.D. 

; Tributaries of Condaiuine Elver, Darling Downs § .jLudmg Leichhardt, M.D. . . . 

! Freshwater beds. Mount Mac-edon, Melbourne i Patrick Mayue, Esq. ....... 

' Bone-eaves, Wellington Valley 'Count Strzeleeki 

! King’s Creek, Darling Downs Mr. Turner 

1 Cowrie, Darling Downs IF iFrod. KeviBe Lsaao, Esq 

; Caltondaddai, Melville Plains j Wm. Buchanan, Esfj 

{ Creeks, Dai'ling Downs iSenry Hughes, Esq 

j Cowrie, Darling Downs .iJohn E. Allport, Esq 

I Welcome Spring, South Australia** (Fred. Geo. Waterhouse, Esq, . 

i VjtUey of Condaminett ;d. H. Hood, Esq. 

I Portland Bay. South Australia j James S. Wilson, Esq 

j Hergott's Springs, Mount Attraction, 5<H1 miles H. of Adelaide William Binrett, Esq. ....... 

I Eton Vale, middle of Darling Downs 'Edward S. Hill, Esq 

! *St, Huth Station, Tributary of Oondamine liiver jHugh Campbell, Esq, ....... 

I St, Jean Station, Queensland jM. Satche St. Jean 

I Clifton Plains, Darling Downs jF. Hicholson. Esq, 

I Breccia-cavern, Wellington Valley .Gerard .Krefft, Est^ 


ISBtl 

1842 

184B-45 

1844 

1844 

1S44 

1847 

1S49 

1851 

1856 

1860 

1861 

1861 

1860 

1861 

1863 

1865 

1865 

1866 
1866 


To this letter I was favoured with the following reply : — 

(Copy.) 

♦•Cohiniul Secretaiy-'s Office, Sydney, New South Wales, 
16th June, 1869. 

*•' Slit, — With reference to your letter of the 23rd of February, 1.''67, recommending that the Gorcrnnu'Ut of 
this Colony should cause a careful and systematic exploration to be nuule of the rJmf‘..!tone-c;ives id Weiliugton 
V'aliev, I have now the honour to inform you that the sum of T2U0 has been voted by the lora] Pariiaiuent for 
carrying out your suggestion, and that the Curator of the Australian Museum has been charged with the duly 
of making the necessaiy exploration. 

I liave the honoui' to be. Sir, 

“ Your moKt obt*di<*nt St-rvant, 

(Signed) “ Johx Kobertsox, Colonial Secretary." 

“ To Professor Owex, F.B.S.’’ 

I was gratified by reading in ‘ The Times' ot Deceml)cr 1st, 1869, a notice from the Sydney Corn-spoudent 
of that Newspaper to the effect that “the M'ellington Bone-caves have been explored by Dr. A, M. Tiiomso.v 
and Mr. Kbeffi of the (Sydney) Museum, with a-stonishing and unexpected results.” 

* See description of tho,se Bone-caves by their discoverer in hi.s ‘ Three Expeditions into the Interior of 
Eastern Australia,’ 8vo, voi. ii, 1638. 

t Sir T. MixeuELL places the locality in lat. S., long. 156^ E. ; and of the Condamine, he writes : ** Thin 
stream is remarkable from forming largo basins at some places and losing its cotirst' in swamps at otliers, imd 
It other parts again cutting its course in a deep channel, through deep beds of diluvium, in which these bones 
"of are thus brought to light.”— Letter dated January 3, 1S42. 

i Dr. Hobson, in transmitting these specimon.s, sent a sketch of the locality with the foliowtng Note 

•• The country from Melbourne is volcanic the whole way ; indeed the bank which border.^ the estuaiy on 
which the town is built is the commencement of vast elevated plains of volcanic origin, covered with vesicular 
iavft, interrupted by deep ravine, which show on their steep sides, in many places, a regular columnar 

basaltic arrangement. Gf this nature is the entire country betwixt Mount Maeedon and Melbourne, gradually 
rising, but so slightly as to be almost imperceptible, till you arrive at the volcanic hills that immediately sur- 
round Mount Maeedon, which is, I believe, composed of granite on its top, and of ^hMose slates on ite side. 
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The fto^ils &em Motmt Mac^cm are less petrified than those from Iteling Downs : 
the osseoTis substance cnunMes away if not supplied with gelatine, like tiie fosrii bones 
and tusks from our brick-earth in England. 


“ Amongst the secondary Mils which skirt the base of Moant Maeedon there is a considerable circalar plane, 
which is more elef ated in its centre than at its eirenmferenee, and which will he better explained by a diagram 



A, A. Volcanic HiUs surroiinding the plain. 

B B. lire plain. 

c. A swamp or bog in which are found the bones at a depth of 4| feet. After digging through a solid p^ty 
soil for B feet you then arrive at a stratum of gravel about IS inches thick, in which the bones are deposited. 
This layer of gravel rests upon a bed of firm clay, which is nnfossiliferous. 

The Ijog or marsh in which the bones are found is about four acres in extent, and appears to contain bones 
at every point. I opened two pits at 150 yards distance from -each other and found bones in both, in the same 
stratum of gravel.*' — Lc'tter dated January Ist, 1845. 

§ The foUov^'ing valuable i!^ote on the formations of the locality accompanied the transmission of the fo^ils, by 
the giftiA and unfortunate explorer of that part of Australia; — 

'■ The Barling Downs are extensive ])lains, formed by broad shallow valleys, without tree.s, covered only with 
gross and herbage, which grows luxuriantly on the rich black soil, in which concretions of carbonate of lime are 
frequently found. Range's of low hills, fomiing long simple lines with sudden slopes and flat-topped cones, ac- 
«;ompany these vidleys, and have an open forest formed of various species of rather stunted Etie<xhjptus, All 
tiiese hills are formed by a basaltic rock, containing frequently crystals of peridote, and being often cjellular, 
sometimes real scoria. The b.a.st* of the rock is. however, fe-ldspathic ; and, as the peridote is frequently absent, 
the rock bt'coimwi uiiifomily grey, forms a white globule before tho blowpipe, and is therefore to be classed 
amongst th(* trachytes or phonolites. The plains are filled by an alluvium of eousiderable depth, as wells, dug 
5U -C<>' deep, have been sunk within it. The plains and creeks in which the fossil bones have been found are 
‘ Mr. Hodgson’s Cretk,* • Campbell’s Creeks.’ ' Mr. Isaac’s Creek,’ and " Oaky Creek.” They pass all into and 
through immtmsM.' plains on tho west side of the Coudamine, mto which they fall. The bones are either found 
in the !)ed of the <’reek, particularly in tho mud of dried up water-holes, or in the banks of the creeks in a red 
ioamv briTcia. or in a bed of pebbles, containing many trachytic pebbles of the coast range from the west side 
of W’hieh these creeks descend. 

“ In the bunks of the creeks you find at first the rich black soil of the plain, about 3' thick, then layers of clay 
aiid of h-»am, here and there, particularly at ‘Isaac’.s Creek,’ with marly concretions of strange irregular forms. 
The masses of these concretioii? are often of consideittble thickness, though not extending far horizontally. The 
loam confciins small broken ]jiec*es of ironstone (breccia) and is equally local. Below these the bed of pebbles 
lit.'s, Tlie bones found in the breeeia are generafiy near the concretions, but not with them, or they occur 
amongst the pebbles, A very interesting fact is the presence of tmivalve and bivalve shells, which live still in 
tho neighbouring water-holes, in the same bcd.s. in which the bones are found. They are either intimately 
united with the bones by a marly cement, or they occur indepeudently. The greatest depth in which bones are- 
found is V2!, At * Oaky Creek’ we found them at the surface. Besides the bones of the gigantic animal, there 
Me lower jaws and <littereat parts of the skeleton of four other Kangaroos, many of them HtHe different from 
the Eving ones, and probably identical with those of Wellington Valley. It seems to me that the eonditioiig of 
life can have very little changed, as the same shells live still in similar water-holes. The want of food can 
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I subjoin tbe analysis of bones and teeth of Diprotodon amtmlw, from the beds of <hie 
creeks. Darling Downs, by Waltee Flight, D.Sc., Assistant in the Department of 
Mineralogy of the British Mnseum. 

laboratory. Mineral Department, Britisb MssOTm, 
2l8t January, 1870. 

Dbab Sib, — I bare tbe honour to before you a Keport on tbe diemieal examination of a portion of a 
Jaw-bone of tbe Diprotodon, which was received from Professor Owkb at tbe end of last year, 

“ The method, devised by M. ScHEUEER-KESTisnK, and described by him in tbe ‘ Comptes Kendus/ vd. Ixix. 
p. 1207, was employed in this inquiry, and tbe following analytical determinations were made. 

“ 1'2462 gramme of bone, treated with 108 cub. centime, of hydrogen chloride, of spemfic gmvity 1*04 (from 
5® to 6° BaumA), for twenty-two hours at ordinary temperatures, left a residue wbicb, after having been dried 
at 100® C. till it ceased to lose weight, amounted to 0*1953 gramme, and, after ignition, to 0*1772 gramme. 
By ibis treatment the calcium ph<»phate, carbonate, and fluoride iron phosphate, &e., as well as the ' soluble 
osseine ’ of BcmErBEB-KESiBEB, are taken np by the add, and there remaia 14*259 per cent, of msolubl© mineral 
matter (chiefly silica coloured red with iron peroxide) and 1*452 per cent, loss of weight by ignition, wMeh in 
the memoir alluded to is taken to be insoluble c^seine. 

“ The pounded bone, however, when heated did not change in colour to any great degree, nor emit the expected 
characteristic odour. A nitrogen determination was next made with the following result. 0*541 gramme of bone, 
heated with soda-Hme, and the resulting platinum ammonium chloride i^;nited, gave 0*002 gramme of platinum. 
This amount of the metal corresponds with 0*00028 gramme of nitrogen. Assuming that ^‘latine contains 17*5 
per cent, of nitrogen, the above nitrogen corresponds with 0*0016 gramme of t^seine, or 0*295 per cent, 

“* The bone therefore contains about | per cent, of osseine altogether : and the loss of weight, amounting to 
1*452 per cent., and regarded by ScHEraxE-KESTirEK as due to insoluble osseine, must be ascribed to a ftirther 
loss of water w’hich was nof expelled at the temperature of 100® C, 

“ As the amount of matter insoluble in hydrogen chloride appeared unusually large (14-259 per cent.), it was 
thought that the action of the acid might not have been complete. In spite of my failing to delect phosphorie 
acid in this portion, I nevertheless thought it advisable to subject a further quantity of the Ikjiio to tbe action of 
a corresponding amount of acid of the same strength for a longer period. 1*0468 gramme of bone d%<'sted 
with 90*5 cub. centime, of hydrogen chloride for sixt 3 '-eight hours at ordinary temperatures loft a residue- 
weighing 0-1418 gramme, which, when ignited, was reduced to 0*B141 gramme. In this c-ase, then, 12*.'-"i per 
cent, of mineral matter remained undissolved, whilst the loss by ignition amounted to 0*735 per cent. 

“ With a view to determine the water present in this bone, 2*5046 grammes were heated for several hours, 
first at 100® 0. and after at 120® C. ; the water lost amount'd to (>*0932 gramme, or 3*721 per eent. After 
ignition and treatment with ammonium carbonate, the total loss was 0*1446, or 5*774 j)cr cent. Subtracting 

scarcely be the cause of their disappearing, as flocks of sheep and cattle imsture over their fossil remains. But 
as such an herbivore must have required a large body of water for his sustenance, the drainage of these plains, 
or the failing of those springs, the calcareous waters of which formed the concretions in the banks of the ercekH, 
has been probably the cause of their retiring to more favourable localities, and I should not be smyirised if I 
found them in the tropical interior, through which I am going to find my way to l*t, E^ii^on.’’— letter dated 
Sydney, 10th July. 1844.*' 

Found about 6 feet below the surface in sinking a well." — Kote by Mr. Matxk. 

^ In the * red bank’ of this [Isaac’s] creek.” — Note by Mr. Is-tAC. 

** Pound about S feet below the surface in sinking a well, lat. 137' 50" S., long. 39' 35' E. — Note !>y Mr. 
F, G. W ATEREorSE. 

■t-t “ From lOU feet below the surface, in digging a well, in the valley of the Condsmine Biver.” — ^Note by 
Mr. Hook. 

Xt “ They were taken from a bed of sand and quartz conglomerate, at a depth of about 5 feet.” — Note by 
Mr. Bebuett. 
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trm& tiaa« lii© imoBnt erf m^m ppMwat^0*2^ per <^t.), thei^ r^ala B'iTB the |m>porficHi 

ef water m fee Ixme. 

‘* It may he mmUmied feat fee lM»Ee ^mt^ed a conmderabl© qaantily' of vi^ianite, wMeh ^re te pm^ons of 
ite mtedor a dEll blue colour, 

** Amd^itB &f Bt^st(mee$ fiUimg mvity of tooth of Diprotodon [Palp-cavity of lower incisor, 

Plate XLH. %. 5, L — ^E. O.]. 

“ *Ibe nitarogen in a portion of fee above, wbich had been dried for many bonm at 100°, was determined by 
fee nsnal mefeod. ^ 

0*0814 gramme of substance, heated wife soda-lime, gave 0*0071 gramme platinnm, which ^rresponds 
with 0*001 gramme nitrogen. 

Regarding tHs nitre^en as present in the form of osseine, and employing the number obtained by Pniirr 
<17*5 per cent.) in his analysis of fee gelatine of beef-bone as correctly representing the percentage of nitr^^n 
ill osseine, we find the substance from this fossil tooth to contain 0*58 per cent, of oleine. 

*‘ When heated in a tube it became slightly darker in colour, and emitted a faint empyreumatio odour. 

“ It was found to be composed of 

Much carbonate lime. 

Borne phosphate lime. 

Much silica, iron oadde, &c., 

Borne water not removable at 100°, 

The small portion of organic matter already mentioned. 

I am, dear Sir, 

“ Tour obedient Servant, 

To Professor Stokt-Masvjbltstv, “ Waiteb Flight.^’ 

Keeper of the Mineral Department, Brifc’ih Mu^um.’’ 

Table of Admeasxjeemekts, 

Skull 

Feet. Inch^. Iiinat 

Length from occipital condyle to fore end of premaxillary 

Breadth bctw(H*n outer sides of zygomata . - 

Depth to lower border of mandible at fee orbit 

Depth to outlet of socket of tipper ml, at fee orbit. 

Breadfe of occiput 

FVom lower border of foramen magnum te middle of superoccipit^ ridge . . 

Breadfe of cranium at middle of temporal fossa and at the level of the 

upper part of the zygomata 

Depth of facial part anterior to fee orbit 

Depth of facial port at fore end of nasals 

Depth of zygoma at the lower end of the malomaidllary suture 

Length of mandible from back of condyle to outlet of incisive sockets .... 

Depth from summit of coracoid pro<^ss 

Fore-and-afr breadth of ascending ramus 

Depth of horizontal ramus at the socket of w 1 

length of .symphysis > • • 

Greatest depth of symphysis 

Lengfe of upper incisivo alveolar series . • 

Itengfe of upper molar alveolar seri^ 

length of lower molar alveolar series 


3 0 0 

16 0 

1 10 0 

10 0 

110 
0 9 9 

0 6 6 

0 8 0 

0 10 0 

0 4 0 

2 0 0 

110 
0 7 0 

0 5 0 

0 6 0 

0 3 6 

0 4 6 

0 8 6 

0 9 0 
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BjESCEIPTiOM OW 5PHB PlATES. 

PUlTE XXXV. 

Fig. 1. Side view of skiiil of Dtprofodon amtraZis : — one-fifth nat. size. 

Fig. 2. Back Tiew of skull of JHproMon mistralu : — one-fifth nat. size. 

Fig. S. Front view of skull of Diproiodon mistralls : — one-fifth nat. size. 

F%. 4. Proportions of malar and squamosal forming glenoid cavity : — one-fifth natf size. 
Fig. 6. Side view of skuU, in outline, of Macroptis lamger‘ — one-fifth nat- aze. 

PLATE XXXVI. 

Fig. 1. Outer side of first incisor, upper jaw: — ^nat. size. 

Fig. 2. Inner side of first incisor, upper jaw : — ^nat. size, 

[An extent of an inch of the tooth is wanting at the place of fracture.] 

Fig, 3. Outer or enamelled side of working extremity of a first incisor. 

Fig. 4. Outer or enamelled side of working extremity of a first incisor from another 
indi-^idual. 

Fig. 5. Section, vertical and transverse, of premaxillary alveoli, with the first incisors, 
^ 1, m sitn • ? 2. end of the socket of the second incisor; i 3, part of that of 
the third incisor. 

Fig, G, Basal or inserted end of first incisor; the margin mutilated. 

Fig. 7. Basal or inserted end of second incisor. 

All the figiiies are of the natural size. 

PI.ATE XXXVII. 

Fig. 1 . Outer side view of the right upper molars, in situ, of probably a female JDiprotodmi. 
Fig. 2, Grinding-surface of ditto. 

Fig, 3. lire three last molars of another Diprotodm. 

Fig. 4. Grinding-surface of crown of last molar (m 3) of a larger IHprotodm 
Fig. 5. Front ^iew of the same tooth. 

Fig. G. Back view of the same tooth. 

All the figures are of the natural size 

PLATE XXXVIII, 

Fig, 1. Outer side view of the right upper molars, iti situ, of a large, probably male, 
Hlprotodon, 

Fig. 2. Grinding-surface of ditto, with part of bony palate. 

Fig. 3. Hind surface of last molar (m 3) of another Diprotodon. 

Fig. 4, Front surface of the same tooth. 

An the figures are of t^ie natural size. 
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PLATE XXXIX 

Fig. 1. Ouf^de view ejf iaat npper molar (m 3) of a small, probably" female, 

Fig. % Outside view of last upper molar (m 3) of a larger, probably male, 

Fig. 3, Soekets aad euds of roots of penultimate and last upper molars. 

Fig. 4. Outside view of iow^er incisor [an extent of an inch is wanting at the place of 
fracture]. 

Fig. b. Working surface of exposed end of lower incisor 
Fig- 6. Transverse section at its emergence from the socket. 

F%. 7. Side view of second upper incisor (i 2), 

Fig. S. Working surfece of the same tooth. 

PLATE XL. 

Molar* teeth of the lower jaw. 

Fig. 1. Outer side view of second molar (d 4) of a young Biproiodon, 

F%. 2. Working surface of second molar (d 4) of a young Biprotoclon. 

Fig. 3. Working surface of second molar of an older, probably female, Di^rotodm* 

Jig. 4. Working surface of second molar of an old, probably male, Diprotodon 
Fig, 6, Outer side view of third molar (m 1) of a young Ihprofodon. 

Fig. 6. Working surface of third molar {m 1) of a young IMprotodm 

Fig. 7. Working surface of third molar (ml) of an older, probably female, JMprotodmi^ 

Fig. 8, Working surface of third molar (m 1) of an old, probably male, Diprotodon. 

fig. 9. Outer rfde view of fourth molar (m 2) of a yoimg Diprotodon 

Fig. Working surface of fourth molar {m 2) of a young Diprotodon 

Fig. 11. Working surface of fourth molar (m 2) of mature, probably male. Diprotodmi. 

Flg^ 12. Outer side view of crown of germ of fifth molar of a young Diprotodm 

Hg. 13. Front view of fifth molar of a mature Diprotodon. 

Fig. 14. Working surface of penultimate lower molar of Macropns Atlas 

F%. 16. Working surface of penultimate lower molar of a Malayan Tapir 

Fig. Id, Working surface of crown of incomplete fifth molar of a young Diprotodon. 

Fig. 17. Working surface of penultimate molar {m2) of an old Diprotodcm. 

F%, 18i Workii^ surface of last molar (m 3) of an old Diprotodon. 

Figures 1, 2, 5, 6, 9, 10, 12, 16 are from the same individual. 

All the figures are of the natural size. 

PTATE XLI. 

F%, 1. Outside view of anterior part of mandible and teeth (i* 1, d 4, w 1) of an immature 
Diprotodm : the first molar (d 3) is given in outline. 

Fig. 2 Inside view of anterior part of the same mandible and teeth (11, d S restored in 
outline, d 4, ml). 








LOWER TEETH, TOITNG DIPKOTOOOH 
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TIATE XLII. 

Se<^e«i of it^ef Ea^lars (m %m^,m B) <jf a mature, not oM, B^mt 0 don. 
Inmde view of mandible and teeth of ditto : reduced to ose^tb. 

]^k view of maadibnlar condyle : reduced to one-sixth. 

Frcmt view of ditto. 

^tim of anterior part of mandible and inckor tusk of an immature IMpm- 
toiom, 

PLATE XLIII. 

Fig. 1. Axis, or vertebra dentata : — ^nat. size. 

F%. 2. Portion of atlas vertebra : — ^nat size. 

PLATE XLIV. 

Hg, 1. Front view of axis. 

Fig. 2. Under view of axis. 

Fig. B. Back view of axis. 

Fig. 4. Back view of third cervical vertebra. 

Fig. 5. Back view of an anterior dorsal vertebra. 

Fig. 6. Side view of the same dorsal vertebra. 

Fig, 7. Side view of a succeeding dorsal vertebra. 

Fig. 8. Back \iew of the same vertebra. 

Fig. 9. Side view of the body of a lumbar vertebra. 

Fig. 10. Back view of ditto. 

Fig. 11. Under view of ditto. 

Fig. 12. Epiphyses of the body of a cenucal vertebra a, edge- or side-view. 

Fig. IS. Epiphyses of the body of a lumbar vertebra' u, ^ge-view. 

All the figures are one-third the natural size 

PLATE XLV. 

Fig. 1. Outer surface or dorsum” of the left scapula. 

Fig. 2. lanm* or subscapular surface of the left scapula. 

Pig* S. Articular end, with glenoid cavity of the left scapula 
One-third the nat size 

PLATE XLVI. 

Fig. 1. Back view of leB humerua 
F%. 2, Front view of left humerus. 

F^. B. Proximal end of left humerus. 

Hg. 4. Bistal end of left humerus. 

Fig. 5. Inner side view of distal third of a right humerus. 

One-iMrd the nat dze. 


Fig, 

F%.2. 
t%. 3. 
Mg. 4. 
Fig. 6. 
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Edited May 17 ,~-Eead Jime 16 , 1870 . 


Ijr the isoiurse of aa inyestigatioa cdncetmng the potential function which is tml^ect to 
coniiiaons at the surface of a sphere which vary discontinuously in pt^ang from one 
hemisphere to the other, it became nec^^iy to know the values of the integral 


i 


QnQn^i^ 


Qn^ being Laplace’s coefficients of the orders n, fi respectively. The exprei^i<m for 
Q„ in terms of is 

Mn-l) «(«~1)(»-2)(«~S) ,.-4 U, 

'2.(2n-lf “l'2.4{2n-I)(2»~3)f*' ’ “ j ’ 


1 . 3 . 5 ....( 2 n~l) f 


but the multiplication of two such series together and subsequent integration with re- 
spect to fit would be ^ry laborious even for moderate values of n and 
By the following method the values of the int^rals in qtiestion may be obtained with- 
out much trouble. According to the definition of the functions Q, 

1 


so that 


which shows that J* Q^Q^fit is the coefficient of in the expansion of the integral 
on the left in powers of e and 

On effecting the integration and reducing, we obtain as the quantity to be expan^^ 
(14- v"?) 


4* 


=H-Q,e+(i^+...+Q.«*+... 


»:=K» it'srae 
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4 - + 


Since we know a priori that the expansion will only contain whole pcmtive powers of 

we may leave ont aU the terms in (no negative powers of e occur)*. We 

thus obtain 


T-by+— +-y“+--^+. 



-1 

[+3e»' 


, 1 c«r 
+ 5?5|' 


)•->) 

,1^1 

^+77-1 


+ 9e«1' 




4- 

. 


4- . . . 

, , 


In this ail terms containing n^itive powers of ^ may be thrown away, as they must 
finally disappear even if retained. The terms on the left dcftent ihe first line contain only 
even powers of e, and those on the right only odd. It appears, too, that with the even 
powers of e go the odd of e\ and conversely. Hence if % n' be both even or both odd 
there is no part of the coefficient of to be found after the first line, and none in the 
first line unless ?2=n'. Thus 

£ QA> 

if n, n' are both odd or both even, unless they are the same, in which case 




+1 

Professor CArxEV lias resmarked that the finite exj^ession itself may fie modified so as to ^ rid (rf these 
terms, and then becomes 


1 


1 + 


’ 1— V ee‘'^2*^ ee' 


/^i±Q 14^. fi 


For so far m the terms containing fraction^ powera of x sue concemed, 
log (1+ Vo?) and J 




are identical. — (Not. 1870.) 
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These resiilts* are immediate consequences of what is known with respect to the mln^ 
of the integrals 

Q«Q»' 

in which the integration extends over the whole sphere ,* for if n, n! are both odd or both » 
even, is an even function of and so 

J ^Qmf djX* 

The peculiar character of the integrals over the hemisphere only shows itself when 
one of the quantities 7i! even and the other odd. 

The coefficient of in the expansion is ; 


coefficient of e®: 


“52 fc' " 


5 e® 


coefficient of 
coefficient of — 


1.3(l+e'2)^ 5 l(l+e'2)f l(l + e^2)l-l ^ 

ef 25 "*"9 ^ 

l.S.Sd + e"*)^ , 5.7 l(l-4-e«)t 9 l(l+e^*)t 

2^(3 e' ”^22^*5 2*9 ’ 


1 

■^13 7^ 


coefficient of c®= 


€. 

17 


1.3.5.7(lte^¥_5-7.9 
“^2^^ 6' 23(3 


l (l4. e«)l 
5 7 


+ 


9.11 l (l-hg^)^ _13 1 (l-h 7)¥ 
2^i2 ‘ 9 e'^ 2 13 7 ' 


_j_ I (l+7)¥- 

“^17 


1 


The law of formation of these series is ob\ious, and the coefficient of could, if 
neceassary, be written down. 

From the symmetry of the original expression in e and d we know that the coefficient 
of must be the same as that of ; so that, in order to obtain all the integrals 
required, it is not absolutely necessary to consider the coefficients of odd powers of e. 

ft 

Nevertheless, in the calculation for instance of j QjQio it would be much easier to 

obtain it as the coefficient of c'** in the series which multiplies e, than as the coefficient 
of o' in the series which multiplies 
The coefficient of e 


— 3*1-3 ^ 

coefficient of 

=7-2-3— ^+7-^ — ’ 

* They -would, of course, be more simply obfcaiiiedl)y takmgthe integration in the first instance from /i=r— 1 
to ^= + 1. — (Nov. 1870.) 
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coefficient of 

_ . 3.5 1 1 (1 + . 

11“*'22|2‘3 /* 2*7 ' 

coeffident of ^ 

(P 3,5.7 1 (H-e^ 2 )t , 7j^ 

15 2®{3 * 3 e?2 * 7 

11 1 (l+e'^)¥ ^ 1 {l + e' 2 )¥-l. 

2 'll c's ?8 ’ 

and so on. From these series the coefficients of for moderate values of n and 7i may 
be calculated with facility. 

It is desirable to know the limit of the integral \ Q^OndfL when n becomes very large, 

Jo 

n' remai ni ng finite. A distinction is necessary according as it is the even or the odd 
suffix which is supposed to increase without limit. 

im+l 

The whole coefficient of is a sum of terms of the form , wffiere m is zero, 

or any positive integer, each term multiplied by a numerical factor, which may be re- 

4m+l 

Q _l.^2v 2 

garded as a function of n and m. The general term in the expansion of 
powers of d is 

(4m+ 1 ) {4m- 1) 3.1.1 .3... (2r-4m~3) 

e ^ , 

irrespective of sign. 

If we put 2r— 2m— 1=2?2'--1, it becomes 

y 2 «'-i (l^i + l)(4m~-l)...3.1.1.3...(2n^— 2m— 3) 

2.4.6 ...(2?»^H-2m) 

The coefficient of is thus a series of terms of the form 

(4m+l) l.l....(2n'-2m-3) 

2.4.6...{2n’-j-2m) ' 

each term multiplied by a factor depending on n and m but independent of n!. The 
question is which term has the predominance when n* increases without limit ? It appears 
that it is the one corresponding to m=0; for the ratio of this to the general term is 

1.1.3....(2n'~3) 2.4 (2n^ + 2m) 

(4?« + l).....l.l....(2ft^-2m~3)* 2.4...2»' 

_ ( 2 n^- 2 m- 1 ) (273— B) x{2n' + 2) ( 2 n' -f 2 m) 

(4»«-l- l)...l ’ 

a fraction which increases without limit with n‘. 
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The value of J* C^Qa«'~i <%•? when n' is iudefinitely great, is therefore identic®! with the 
coefficient of in the expansion of 


Now 


2.4.6. ...2» ef 


••••X; 2.4.6....2n^ ® * 


and by a known theorem, when is indefinitely great, 

1.1.3 (2n'-3)_ 1 1 

2.4.6...2tt' ‘“2n'— 1 

Finally, therefore, j' when n’ increases without limit, takes ultimately the 

„ , 1.3. 5. ...(271-1) 1 

If n be very great (though infinitely small, perhaps, compared to n') this becomes 
In a similar manner it may be proved that the limit of when 

n' increases indefinitely, is 

3 .5.7...(2n~l) 1 

=^ 2 . 4 . 6 . ...( 271 - 2 ) ' 

If, now, n increases without limit, we obtain 

2vn!^ 


There is no inconsistency in the non-agreement of the values found when n and n' are 
indefinitely great, for the limiting circumstances contemplated in the two cases are in 
reality quite different. It may be convenient for the sake of comparison to repeat here 
the equation 

which is true whether n be great or small. 

The annexed Table contains the exact numerical values of the integrals for which 
neither suffix is greater than eleven. If we fix our attention on a given value of ti (say 6), 
while varies, we see that the integrals, or, rather, those of them which do not vanish, 
begin by being alternately opposite in sign, and increase in value up to 1 ; that 

when n’ — n a change of sign is missed, and that for greater values of w' the regular alter- 
nation of sign is reestablished in conjunction with a steady diminution in numerical 
value. 

This is in accordance with what might have been expected from the general character 
of the functions Q. They have their maximum (arithmetical as well as algebraical) 
value, namely unity, when an even function, C^, vanishing n times, and an odd 

function, Qs^+i, vanishing %-f 1 times for values of ft. ranging from 0 to 1 inclusive. 
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When, therefore, one of the quantities n, rl is large and the other not nearly equal to 
it? Q»Q»- is affected with a sign rapidly alternating, and consequently the value of the 

^ QnOn'd^ is comparatively very small. But if n and are nearly equal, the functions 

Qa, Q„,, in spite of the rapid alternation, keep together as it were in sign for a considerable ' 
fraction of the range of integration, and so the ^nlue of the integral is largely increased. 
Again, for all cases included in the Table it will be found that 


OanQan-id^ ^ 


a relation which is evidently general, although not very easily proved to be so. After 
a good deal of trouble I arrived at the following demonstration : — 

If in the expression 

1 , . (i+^^)(i-\/?) 


v'i+< 






whose expansion gives the integrals under consideration, we put 

p=i/. 


we obtain 


JL (l-f Vy) 

® / ~x 

1 + - 


In consequence of the symmetry of this in respect to y and i, it may be expanded in 
a series of positive and negative powers of \^y of the form 

A„ + A,(^ ^^4.^^4.A,(^y+i^+A,(y4+y-*)+ , 

Ao, Ai, .... being functions of x. 

The terms that we are engaged in examining are those in */y or so that the 

question reduces itself to the determination of Aj as a function of .r, or at least an 
examination of its nature. 

Now Aj is the term independent oiy after differentiation of the series with respect to 
*/y. Hence 

4 . .1 1 . r • d 1 , (1-F V"?/) 

Ai=term independent of in -j=- log — y — * 

^ Vl^xy— */y ^ 

On differentiation and reduction we arrive at the expression 

firom which the part independent of y has to be selected. 


1 H — 

y 
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IVom the first we have simply As for the second, 

{l+a-+x(y+i)}"‘ 

1.3.5 / , i\= ) 

2=‘(3 (l+a;®)»V^'t'yy ■!■• ‘ ‘ 'f 

The term in (y+p)(l+y+y”+/+. • ■ .) independent of y is 1. 

The term in (l+i^+y"+- • generally, if n he odd, the part 


independent of in 


Thus the term in 


=(l+:r7 


(y+lYa-y)-' isl(i+i)*=i.2«. 

^+^+^(y+~Y)} (^~yy' independent of y 

o 1»3.5 ^ 1 ^,-j 

yi) 2H-a-®2*^ 23[^ (l+a^T 2 * " I 

I— + an even function of a? i 


r 1 2w 1.3 {2x)^ 1.3.5 (2a?)3 

Jl+arg) -i|-l — 2’ + 2^{3_ 

L +... . . -j- an even function of w 


’-h even function of a:J 

+ an even function of s. 

2 1 -f-a? * 

Finally, therefore, 

• • •}’ 

where are unknown coefficients, of which we will only determine by a reference 

to the expression from which Aj was obtained, which shows that 

— i'~l“®o=0, 

so that 

Ai= J • • • • 

Multiplying by ^fy and replacing e and d, 

A ^y^\e'^a^d .... 
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3 (1 + \/ee*) ( I —\/ p) 

These are the only terms in the expansion of -—^log L. 


in which ♦ 


the index of e is one higher than that of e'. 

Having regard, now, to the symmetry in e and we see that generally 

3 OanOiM- 1 Q2nQ2«+i^/^* 

Jo Jo 

As an application of some of the results of this investigation I will take the following 
physical problem. A spherical ball of uniform material is exposed to the radiation 
from infinitely distant surrounding objects. It is required to find the stationary con- 
dition. For the sake of simplicity, the surface of the sphere will be supposed to be per- 
fectly black, that is, to absorb all the radiant heat that falls upon it, and Newton’s law 
of cooling will be employed, at least provisionally. 

If V denote the temperature, it is to be determined by the equations 

(£+1?+^)''^=®’ (^) 

(B) 


where F(E) is a function of the position of the point E on the surface, and denotes the 
heat received per unit area at that point, k is the conductivity, and h the coefficient of 
radiation. Equation (A) is to be satisfied throughout the interior and (B) over the 
surface of the sphere. 

If V be expanded in Laplace’s series, 

V=So+S. ^ + . . . : ~ = i(S.+2S,+ 3S3+ , . .); 

and if 

F=Fo4-F,-fF,-f .... 

be the expansion of F in a similar series of surface harmonics, we obtain, on substituting 
in (B) and equating to zero the terms of any order. 


MDCCCIXS. 
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The mean temperature is seen to be independent of the conductivity and of the 
•aze of the sphere. 

The case where the heat which falls on the sphere proceeds from a single radiant- 
point is not only important in itself, but may be made the foundation of the general 
solution in virtae of the principle of superposition. Taking the axis in the direction of 
the radiant-point, we have 

F{E)=:fO 

over the positive hemisphere, that is, Horn 0=0 to 

while over the negative hemisphere F(E)=:0. 

It is required to expand F in a series of spherical harmonics. 

Let F=^f 6 -|-/*, then /‘is a function of which is equal to over the positive hemi- 
sphere mid to — over the negative. The problem therefore reduces itself to the 
pression of over the positive hemisphere in a series of functions Q of even order. 
The same series will then give — over the negative hemisphere. 

Assume 

if*=Ao-f-A2Q2H-A4Q4+ 

Multiplying by and integrating with respect to ^ from (ju=0 to g.=:l, 

Jo Jo 

all the other terms on the right vanishing. 

Now 

J' coefficient of in the expansion of 

1 (l+e2)t-l 

3 


= -{-!)- 


l.l.3.5....(2n-3) 
2.4.6... .(2 k + 2) ’ 


or 




4n + l 1.1.3. 
2 2.4.6. 


{ 2n--S) 
(2w + 2)' 


Accordingly 

r(E)=j+iQ.+ AQ,- AQ.+ . . . 0,-+ 


When n is great the coefficient of approximates to — 

2\/ v,7is 

This completes the solution for a sphere exposed to the radiation from an infinitely 
distant source of heat situated over the point fji,=l. 

If its coordinates are it is only necessary to replace ft/ in CL,, by 


cos 0 cos ^ -f sin ^ sin # cos — 9 '). 
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Hence if H denote the intensity of the radiation which comes in dir^km ffc', f', the 
general value of S„ is 

o lY 1. 1.3.5. ..(2^-a) 

^ 2 n— { 2.4.6...(2n + 2) 

X JJ HQ 2 «{cos $ cos sin 0 sin B' cos((p-~p')}d(jt/d(^, 

the integration going all round the sphere. 

Now (4:n-^l)^HQ^^d(j!/d<p’ is the same as 4^rH2«, where is the harmonic element 
of H of order 2n ; so that 

®2n— i 2.4.6. ..(2»4- 2)^ 2nk ' 


So=iH„, 

s. gl - n -H,, 


- / rr 




2k\ 


S 4 



H,. 


It is remarkable that the odd terms in H (except Hj) are altogether without influence. 
The reason is simply that they do not affect the total heat falling on any point of the 
surface. 

For this is expressed by 




the point considered being taken as pole of which involves no loss of generality. 
Now (Thomson and Tait, p. 149) 


«=w 

H„ = 2 (x\, cos s<p -f- sin 5^)©* , 

«i=0 

where 0^ is a function of (ju not containing <p. 

When the integration with respect to is eflected, all the terms will vanish except 
that whose coefficient is A,,. For this purpose, therefore, we may take 

H„=Ao0« or A;Q„, 

and W'e know- that*|' vanishes if n be odd and different from unity*. 


* The proof given is sufficient for the object in view ; but it may be well to notice that the essential thing is 
that the two surface harmonies which are multiplied together are either both odd or both even. A harmonic 
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The same thing is time for an ellipsoid or body of any figure which lies altogether on 
one side of every tangent plane, namely, that the terms of odd order in H (except one) 
are wholly without influence on it, and for the same reason. 

We saw that in the case of a sphere the mean temperature was independent of the 
conductivity, and also of the size of the sphere; but this depends on Newton’s law of 
cooling. A comparison, however, may be made which shall hold good whatever be 
the law of variation of radiation with temperature ; for if the conducting-power of any 
uniform body (which need not be oval) be increased in the same proportion as its linear 
dimensions, a corresponding distribution of temperature will satisfy all the conditions. 
Conclusions of interest from a physical point of ^iew may be deduced from the foregoing 
considerations, but I refrain from pursuing the subject at present, as the physical problem 
was only brought forward in illustration of the mathematical results developed in this 
paper. 


of even order has identical values at opposite points of the sphere, and one of odd order has contrary values. 
The product of two harmonies which are either both even or both odd hsis therefore the same value when inte- 
grated over any portion of the sphere, or over what may be called the opposite portion, or as a particular case 
over two opposite hemispheres. The last two integrals are the halves of the integral over the whole sphere, 
which vanishes by a well-known property of these functions. 
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XXV . Ofi a Searcher for Aplanatic Images applied to Microsc(pe8, and its effects in , 
increasing Slower and improving Definition, By G. W. Roystoh-Pigoct, M,A.^ 
M.D. Cantah,^ M.R,C,P,^ FD.PM., F.B.AS,, formerly Fellom of St, Peter^s 
College,) Cambridge. Cmnmimicated by Professor Stokes, Sec. M.S, 


Received March. 31, — Read April 28, 1870. 

Ix the obsen’ations wliich I have the honour to submit to the Royal Society, I purpose 
at present * to describe as briefly as possible — 

I. Some experiments which suggested an inquiry into a method of raising microscopic 
power consistent with a coiTesponding improvement in the precision of definition, so 
generally destroyed by excessive amplification. 

II. I next purpose to give some account of the inquiries by which the construction 
of an apian atic-image searcher was gradually arrhed at; the object of which was to 
search for apian atic foci, to compensate residuary errors by new spherical and chro- 
matic corrections whilst amplifying power, and to increase the small interval existing 
between a deep objective and its object, whilst the focal perspective or depth was also 
increased. 

Such an inquiry, — in the present elaborated delicacy of adjustment accomplished in 
microscopes of the highest quality, especially when armed with immersion sixteenths ” 
which have alone succeeded in resolving Nobert’s most delicate bands, embracing lines 
112000 to the English inch, — would seem either superfluous or futile. 

The research 'was originally suggested by the accidental resolution of the Podura scale. 
This exquisite object, so justly prized by the optician for the trial of microscopes, affords 
peculiar markings resembling notes of admiration, of sufficient delicacy to put even the 
defining-power of objectives of one-fiftieth of an inch to a severe ordeal. I had obser\’ed 
these markings to disappear and be resolved into black beads. The objective employed 
had nearly one-seventh of an inch foail length, and an aperture of 50^ The object was 
illuminated by solar rays reflected obliquely by a plane mirror. Having related this 
effect to eminent opticians, I was informed that no objectives (at that time 1862) could 
resolve this test. I prevailed on them, however, to construct a very fine” one-eighth 

* The writer may here perhaps be allowed to ojffer an explanation of the delay in presenting this Memoir, 
notwithstanding the substance had been verbally communicated to Professor Sioxes so early as the summer 
session of 1869, 

It had been intended to give a much more extended account of the results obtained, and for this purpose, 
during the following autumn and winter, an extended paper was being prepared. In 1870 further delay seemed 
undesirable, and accordingly a new and brief memoir was drawn up of which the present paper forms a portion. 

MDCCCLXX. 4 M 
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expressly for this resolution ; as this totally failed, a one-sixteenth was carefully con- 
structed with no better success, and finally a one-fourth of xery large aperture ; all 
these failed to exhibit the Podura beading^. Some unsuspected cause of this failure 
ewdently remained to be investigated. The e-sudently deludve character of the standard 
test, so much relied upon fox the construction of microscopic object-glasses, suggested 
the necessity of a search for other less uncertain methods of testing. The principle of 
proceeding from the known to the unknown appeared to offer the only sound basis of 
inquiry. 

Simple objects were now examined. The finest glass threads presented linear images 
of any conceivable degree of proximity, whilst their fused extremities, when selected as 
forming refracting spherules one-thousandth of an inch in diameter, presented miniature 
landscapes and points of light of remarkable precision, the spherical aberration of which 
could be easily calculated to be of insignificant amount for limited apertures. Even a 
plano-convex lens of one- thirtieth of an inch focal length and three-hundredths aperture 
disiffayed, though uncorrected, miniature pictures of marvellous beauty, bearing consi- 
derable amplification ; whilst a combination of achromatic lenses corrected with all the 
resources of modem art, seemed capable of forming an exquisitely small image of any 
given object placed at a distance from it, tbe appearance of which, when examined by 
the microscope to be tested, could at once be verified by the object producing the minia- 
ture test. When suitable precautions are taken — such as (1) axial coincidence of the 
objectives ; (2) proper corrections for an “ uncovered ” or aerial, or for an aqueous image 
when immersion lenses are employed, and for the distance of the object from the image- 
forming objective, — these miniature test-images bear an extmordinaiy amount of ampli- 
fication by the microscope, displaying at once the en'dneous corrections. I have found 
it convenient in general to use the image or miniature-foTming objective of a deeper 
focus than the observing, generally one-balf. 

The follo’^ving experiments, as elucidating the operation of this testing, will, it is hoped, 
explain its critical powers. The mechanical arrangements are shown by diagrams, figs. 
1, 1 ciy Plate LII. 

Esc 2 )€riment 1. — Miniature of a small thermometer, the ivory scale being graduated 
2P' to the inch. A power of 300 diameters, gained by a low eyepiece A ” and the 
objective of one-eighth focal length (made expressly for Podura beading-test), was applied 
to view the miniature formed by a one-sixteenth objective of excellent quality ; and the 
following appearances were carefully noted at the time of observation. 

MesuU . — ^The sparkle of light on the bulb of the instrument, the graduation, and the 
metallic thread within the glass tube are invisible, obscured by a nebulous yellow fog 
which no objective adjustments are able to dissipate. Fig. 3, Plate LII. (fig. 5 shows 
improving definition). 

* Messrs. Po^-ell and LEALAjrn spared neither skill nor time in endeavouring to assistmyinquiiy j hut wi& 
these glasses I signally failed to exhibit to them the new test (IBSI). 
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In consequence of this unexpected discovery, regarding tiae quality rf a " very fine ” 
one-eighth, it was returned to the opticians to their surprise for better compensation. 
It was then, after more accurate compensation by them, again submitted to precisely 
tile same testing conditions. ^ 

Wew results. — Appearance of a slight nebulous yellow cloud through which could be 
distinctly seen the ivory scale finely graduated, the bulb sparkle, and even minute sepa- 
luted mercurial particles scattered within the glass stem (fig. 7). 

The definition had been therefore decidedly reformed. Previously, however, to the 
alteration, expeiiments had been tried for the purpose of ascertaining whether a defective 
glass would still foim a fine miniature. It might be reasonably expected that such slight 
errors as had escaped the notice of eminent opticians would not materially injure a minia- 
ture image in which the aberration would probably be reduced in the miniature itself. 
The image of the thermometer now formed with the imperfect eighth was viewed with 
a fine sixteenth (at about 800 diameters), when it was gratifying to observe a very beau- 
tiful display of the picture well defined in all respects (fig. 4). 

These and other experiments appeared to warrant an important conclusion — ^that an 
image- test miniature formed by an objective of fair quality enjoyed sufficient accuracy 
of definition in miniature (even when the object was placed at varying distances from 
the stage or focal point of vision) to form a trustworthy test of microscopical definition, 
provided the aperture of the miniature-forming objective was equal to that of the 
objective to be tested. 

To estimate the size of a miniature (a) of a given object (^) placed at a considerable 
distance (d) from the miniature (fig. 1 «), it is necessary to consider that the conventional 
focal length F of an objective may be defined to be 10 inches divided by the micrometric 
ratio of amplification (/n) when the image is thrown on a screen 10 inches from the object, 
so that 

r= when (f=10, 

m 



oo when is constant. ......... (1) 

When very deep objectives are used (fig. 1) the position of the plane of focal vision 
varies very slightly for a considerable increase of the length of the microscope, so that if 
the draw tube be graduated, the increase of power is nearly proportionate to the in- 
creased length or reading, because the focal plane being nearly fixed, the image will 
appear upon a screen enlarged proportionally as its distance (d) increases. On reversing 
the rays, the miniature diminishes in proportion as a given object is removed further from 
it : from which it follows that approximately, and sufficiently near for the purpose in hand, 

( 2 ) 


m oo d when F is constant. 
4 M 2 
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Compounding these expressions (1) and (2), 

d d 


The constant j?=l ; for if m be made equal 160, the conventional focus F= when 
d=lQy and hence (d being large and F small) approximately, 


( 3 ) 


If (f) be the focal length of a small lens whose thickness is neglected, a very similar 
approximate result can readily be obtained from the optical formula 


For by construction 
and by similar triangles 


u*v f‘ 


tl-^V=dy 

mv=u. 


Eliminating the unmeasured distances u and v of the object and image from the 
“ centre ” of the lens, it will be found that 

d 

l’ 

m + 2 + - 
m 

and m being very large in these experiments, 

/=ST2 nearly* (4) 

or 

m=j—2, (5) 

But in the case of the miniature images employed, m is so large that (—2) may be neg- 
lected, so that J is sufficiently near for their measurement. 

The thermometer was now jfiaced 100 inches distance from the microscopical focus ; 
the one-sixteenth being employed to form the image, (i=100 ; hence 
m=100-i-^=:1600 very nearly. 

The divisions on the thermometer would be therefore reduced in the image to a minia- 
ture 1600 times less than the original, or about 40,000 40 the inch, whilst the breadth 
of a single line would be only the 400,000th. 

The means being thus obtained^ of readily estimating the size of images of known 
objects at known distances, the examination of immersion objectives next occupied my 
attention. Double stars were artificially produced in thin brass (xlo thick) 

by placing minute apertures (xo o ~o diameter) in front of a brilliant flame, at the 

* TMs method also giyes the focal length of a minute lens, to determine which accurately is attended with 
no little difficulty. 
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distoce of 100 inches jGrom the focal point of observation (fig. 9, Plate LII.), The 
apertures were so arranged as to gradually exhibit closer double disks (as shown 
roughly in fig. 9), which were carefully drawn on brass under the microscope and 
then accurately pierced. The miniature effect of the star-doublets is represented in the 
foEowing Table, the immersion one-sixteenth objective being converted into one-twen- 
tieth^, so that jC here =^, m=:2000 at 100 inches distance (nearly). 


Doublet. 

No. 2. 
No. 3. 


Size of disks. 
To^ 


Calculated size of images 
iiearl}^. 


Distance between 
their centres. 


1 6 6 0 O d 

1 

Td 6 o o d 

It wiE be i-eadily seen from the diagram (fig. 8) that, in No. 2 the disks being Yh%o ^^d 
the separating interval betw^een centres being the actual dividing interval is xfoGJ or 
above three times the real diameter of each disk. 


JEa^eriment 2. — A drop of distEled water being suspended between the objectives, 
both of which were fitted with single front “immersion lenses,” I was astonished to find 
that the separating interval (accurately measuring of an inch) between the centres 
of the disks had totally disappeared in the miniatui’e image. The disks now resembled 
a finely divided double star just separated by a black line, yet this minute interval should 
have appeared above three times the diameter of a disk, as at B in fig, 6 & BC fig. 8. 
Apparently, therefore, in the eyepiece, spurious disks had been formed four times and 
one-sixth larger than a true aplanatic representation by the microscopef . 

• It follows from this experiment that if the disks be supposed to gradually diminish to 
points, the limiting value of the residuary spurious disks would give nearly g of an 
inch for the diameter of the least circle of confusion, representing the actual amount of 
residuary lateral aberration. 

This appears from a diagram, where in the limit (fig. 8) EF=4AE, when AB, CD both 
vanish in the case of the disks being reduced to points. 

The phenomena presented by these artificial doublet-image tests, gave fine evidence 
of the skill employed in the construction of the glasses, and of the accuracy with which 
the axes of the optical parts had been made to coincide in this delicate experiment. 

Ail the disks appeared sharply cut and planetary (fig. 10), surrounded with a black ring 
supplemented by accurately formed diffraction rings, which enlarged and glowed with 

* Bj the adaptation of a “ water-lens ” one-thirtieth inch focus. 

t It will be observed in this experiment that the standard distance of 9 inches at which the object should 
be placed from the objective was increased to 100. It was found that only a very slight adjustment of the 
screw collar of tbe image-objective was necessary to compensate for this great increase of defining distance. It 
is hardly necessary to remark further that in a minute miniature image the aberration is insignificant compared 
with that taking place in a greatly magnified image of an object placed in the focus. This distinction is inse- 
parable frum this experiment, as already explained. 

The minute apertures, made accurately with Swiss watchmaking-tools, were carefully blackened, to prevent 
internal reflexion, with a solution of perchloride of platinum. 
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]^ismatic colours, both within and without the sharj^d: point or image, forming 

concentric intersections, displaying coloured pencils pa^ng either to or from their frne^ 
point of focal combination where colour shonld he destroyed (ig. 6). 


Exjperiment 3. — ^The disks (x) shown by the apertures xMo of an inch in diameter, and 
separated between cenfres were now brought nearer to the objective It was then 
observed that the image-disks (of above four times their proper size) began to separate ; 
and since the spurious disk retains its false annular expansion independent of the true 
magnitude, it became evident that the exact distance at which the test doublet was first 
divided, gave for other objectives a comparative measure of their aberration ; the very 
slight aberration in the image (of the sixteenth) being scarcely appreciable, especially 
when favoured by the advantage of the water-film to enhance the precision of definition 
on the immersion system. 


By such experiments, with the finest glasses obtainable, the existence of an aberration 
of material and measurable amount being thus established, the next question to be settled 
assumed the following character, viz. 

What was the nature of the aberration produced by displacement of the final focal 
image viewed by the eye-lem ; and whether better effects could be produced by a different 
dietrihutmi of the magnifying-powers. 

It was now found that increasing the distance between the eye-lenses and the objective, 
gained power indeed, but caused the abenation to increase faster than the pow- er gained. 

Intermediate Huyghenianhyepieces, inverted, were found to increase power but sacrifice 
definition ; the apparent aberrations seemed incorrigible, so that this plan was finally 
abandoned in 1864. Although by this means the Tleurosigma rliomboides was fairly 
shown to Messrs. Powell and Leala>T), with their one-sixteenth objective (dated 1862), 
they stated this method had been tried long before and relinquished as useless to improve 
definition. 

Sliding- tubes (made by them at my request) w^ere now furnished with a universal 
screw,” in order to admit a great variety of single and compound cemented lenses (more 
or less chromatically and spherically corrected) being inserted within the draw tube 
midway between the eyepiece and the objective. So, also, whole or parts of objectives 
were similarly applied, thus forming a microscope within a microscope admitting endless 
combinations of compensations. 


It now seemed perfectly clear that any attempt to improve high-power definition must 
he preceded by the attainment of a ready and decisive method of ascertaining whether 
the balance of compensations was equal, or, on the other hand, over- or undercorrected. 
The Image-test already described appeared to effect this object in the following manner. 
The finest glasses, it is well known, are constructed upon the principle of balancing 



im s* w. en: m. mm mA^m^ atf 

oiaBpecmtiottSj the ^fecfc of &e pssterior combiaatioiis when oiparcoirected tsompeasatiag^ 
that of the anterior glasses wMch are nndercorrected. To ascertain therefore the indi- 
cations of the character of a giyen correction (stiH employing the exquisite images formed 
by the sixteenth’"} wire ^uze, forty meshes to the inch, was placed in front of a brilliant 
light ; the image of the gauxe was distinctly yidble under the one-quarter objective 
( X 250 diameters) finely corrected for an nncoverd object. 

To ascertain the appearances dne to overcorrection, the front glasses were removed ; 
whilst to examine those of undercoirection the front set alone was employed, the inner 
glasses being removed. 

First result. — The image no longer appeared like gauze, but displayed (unless the 
aperture was reduced) extraordinary patterns, prismatic, translucent, and, as it were, 
chequered or plaid-like ; all of which were situated entirely above the best focal point, 
and nothing but a confused nebulous field below it. 

Secojid effect. — The employment of the front lenses alone now reversed the position 
of these appearances. 

Readjusting all the glasses, it was then discovered that the false images were developed 
principally below the best focal image (ascertained by reducing the aperture of the 
microsco])e^) when the objective was undercorrected, and above it when overcorrected. 
Brilliant images of glittering particles of mercury scattered on black cloth nearly verti- 
cally ilhirainated, fine gauze 80 meshes to the inch, perforated metal, gold-leaf displaying 
against a brilliant light immeasurably small perforations exposed on a rich malachite 
green ground f, were submitted to be examined in miniature as test-objects. From a 
variety of experiments of this kind the following data were arrived at, to guide preli- 
minary observations : — 

That whem any well-defined structure is viewed by the best microscopes, there exist 
eiddla% or false images on each side of the best focal point. 

That they are placed principally above or principally below the focal point of centrical 
pencils, according as the glasses are over or undercorrected; and that for a single 
stratum sufficiently thin, these eidola are nearly s^mimetrically exhibited on both side, 
of the best focal point only when the compensations are perfectly balanced. 

It follows from these results that when a structure consists of two superimposed strata, 
in such close contiguity as to come within the optical limits of the eidola^ the false 
images of the lower stratum are liable to be confused and commingled with the true 
image of the upper stratum when the objective is overcorrected, and wlien it is under- 
corrected the false images of the upper are confused with the true of the lower stratum. 

* The true is at once seen by reducing the aperture ; for this purpose a system of circular stops 
applied to the microscope at the ^rt where the objective is attached, admitting an instantaneous change in the 
aperture, nud showing remarkable effects produced by change in the cxcentric aberration. Its mode of attach- 
ment is shown at %. 1, Plate III., where it is marked aherrameter. 

t The gold-leaf is mounted on a slide in die ordinary way, and eshibits interesting and instructive phenomena. 
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Hiese coincidences of eidola witli trae fomi images may ia both ^ses equally delude the 
observer. 

The nest question was the most favourable distribution of the elemente of magnifying- 
power. According to a well-knovrn optical principle, it seemed d^imble to bend the 
rays by less sudden refractions. It is a peculiar result that when the incident and 
emergent pencils are equally bent so as to be equally inclined to the axis of an equi- 
convex lens, that then only is the aberration a minimum. 

The effects of different distribution of power are well shown by the following experi- 
ments, in both of which the same amplification was employed of 400 diameters. 

Experimmt 4. — A miniature landscape formed by a convexo-plane lens focal 
length and xfo aperture was examined with the one-eighth and an “A” eyepiece: 
axis horizontal and window open. 

Memlt. — ^Landscape dark and hazy, as seen in the microscope. 

Tlie deficiency of light teas most remurkahle. 

The same power (400) was now obtained with the half-inch objective and a D eyepiece. 

Experiment 5. — The miniature being formed as before by the small lens, the micro- 
scope was now again brought into operation on the minute image horizontally. 

Mesult. — ^Exquisite picture brilliantly lit up ; even the foliage glittering in the sun- 
light was sharp, clear, and decisive, so that the details of the garden picture were mar- 
vellously displayed. 

Tlie difference appeared truly surprising as regards the two methods of obtaining the 
same magnifying-power, especially the increased light with diminished aperture. 

In both these cases the greatest pains were taken to properly adjust the index collars 
of the objectives for the finest possible definition of an uncovered object. 

A new fact had appeared highly suggestive of further inquiry. Accordingly, distribu- 
tion of power was now varied by employing differently constructed eye-lenses, especially 
‘^crossed lenses”*, and inserting, midway between the objective and eyepiece, convex lenses 
of great variety. It was now seen that these lenses, intermediately placed, developed 
an entirely new aberration of a negative kindf. It became important to decide 

* Crossed lenses, well known to giTc a minimum aberration having the radii of their curved surfaces 
as 6 : 1. 

t It is convenient to define the aberration to be positive or negative, or the lens to he over- or imdercor reeled, 
by the simple fact that a convex lens causes the excentrical rays to cross the axis at a point nearer the 
centre of the lens than the centrical rays, in which ease, and in all analogons eases, it may ho said that the 
lens is undercorrected and afflicted with a negative aberration. English objectives are now constructed on 
the principle of having the posterior sets overeorreeted and the anterior nndereoirected so skilfully as to d^troy, 
by opposite errors nearly, the residuary aberration ; but the opinion may be hazarded that fnture eombinations 
will yet be found which will completely throw into the shade the present powera of the microscope, when per- 
haps we shall be in a better position to attempt to determine the microscopical features of molecular life, at 
present probably beyond its grasp, as no single particle so small as the sixty -thousandth of an inch in diameter 
can be clearly defined if isolated, until residuary error is very much reduced. 

It is to be regretted that the precise nature of the marvellous combinations invented by Jrofmor Amici foi 
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whether compensations of aberration could be effected by attending to some definite 
principle or law. 

The previously ascertained properties of eidola enabled many experiments to be made 
with rapidity and certainty. The following principles were, in short, patiently arrived 
at by experiments extending over several years : — 

I. Displacement of the final focal image towards the eye-lenses, provided the front 
lens or facet of the object-glass is kept at the same distance from the object under . 
observation, is caused by approximating even slightly the component adjusting lenses of 
the objective, and this movement causes a negative aberration, and vice versd. 

II. With test-images, both observing and miniature or image-forming objective follow 
the same law of compensation. If one be overcorrected the other must be similarly 
adjusted, and vice versd. 

III. Using additional compensating lenses to gain increase of power, intermediately 
placed between eyepiece and objective, the finest definition is obtained when each of the 
three sets, \iz. lenses, observing and image-objective, are similarly though slightly over- 
corrected, as compared with a standard defining distance of 9 inches. 

Although a fine definition seemed now attainable by means of supplementary com- 
pensating lenses, if judiciously introducing balancing compensations, yet their practical 
adjustments were innumerable and tediously accomplished*. At this stage of the re- 
search, frequent consideration of the well-known optical equations for a vanishing aberra- 
tion fortunately suggested to me the idea of searching the axis, mechanically, for apla- 
natic foci. In reference to these equations, which w’ould be out of place here, it has 
been observed by Dr. Parkixsox, F.R.vS.fj “If the aberration for rays parallel at inci- 
dence of a compound lens of given focal length — consisting of stweral thin lenses in con- 
tact — be examined, it will consist of a series of terms similar to that in Art. (129), one 
terra for each lens, and the condition that the aberration shall vanish will lead to an 
equation involving more than one unknown quantity, and consequently admitting an 
unlimited number of solutions." 

In the distribution of the pow*er-ienses, and in the application of a traversing 
searcher, it was indispensable that the object should be kept distinctly visible in the 

ol)jectivc8 remain unknown. AlS one of tlie Jurors in lire Paris Exposition, bis microscope necessarily remained 
botk uncelebrated and unelueidated in the Reports. 

* During 1865-1809 many experiments were tried with complete objectives and various parts of them, either 
over- or undercorrected hy means of a sliding- tube carrying them and fitting into the draw tube.’’ 

Professor Listino of Gottingen has confirmed the value of this method of amplification quite independently in 
two papers published in 1869. Nachr. d. kgl. Gcsell. der Missensch. 1869, Xo. 1^ andPoggend. Annalen, 1869, 
vol. xvi. p. 467 (‘ Nature,’ Jan. 27, 1870), 

In the first he recommended an inverted Huyghenian eyepiece, and in the second intermediate achromatic 
lenses. 

As regards intermediate lenses, the writer has ascertained (Nov. 1870) that Dr. Gonixe (Mierographia, ed. 
1837) has anticipated both these methods. — -Note added Nov. 1870. 

t Gbiffij^’s ‘ Optics,’ by Pabkinson, p. 122, 2ad ed. 1866. 

MDCOCLXX. 4 N 
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field of view, by a proper selection of lenses whilst the optical compensations were 
being adjusted. The form finally adopted is simply this: — 

A pair of slightly overcorrected achromatic lenses, admitting of farther correction by 
a separating adjustment, are mounted midway between a low eyepiece and the objective, 
so as to admit of a traverse of 2 or 3 inches by means of a graduated milled head. 
These lenses are conveniently traversed within the draw tube ; and can be brought to 
bear within 4 inches of the objective, or at a distance of 10 inches. 

The focal length of the combination forming the aplanatic image-searcher may vaiy 
from inch to f of an inch. The latter applies more effectively to low objectives when 
it is desirable to obtain extraordinary depth of focal penetration, and vision through very 
thick glass* — as with a half inch giving 700 diameters with a C eyepiece. I possess a 
Weay half-inch objective f which bears an E eyepiece and searcher. It should now be 
stated that the searcher may be employed with very different intentions. Thus — 

When it is desirable to view an object through a very thick refracting medium, the 
searcher is brought as close as possible to the objective, which action lengthens the focus 
of the objective ; and the same thing is necessary when the observer wishes to throw the 
eidola of an upper structure above and away from the true image of the lower but con- 
tiguous stratum — as when the lower beads of the Podura are required, or wlien it is re- 
quired to give additional negative aberration to an objective too positively corrected 
in which the front glasses are already forced into a dangerous proximity. 

On the contrary, when the searcher is traversed the opposite way, the ohjective lenses 
require to be brought nearer together ; the instrument is then more adapted for ’^dewing 
objects or particles lying in the upper plane of a complex structure, throwing the eidola 
of the lower layer below that layer itself, and so leaving the upper stratum less disguised 
by the false images of the lower. 

In intermediate cases, w’hcre greater penetration or focal perspective is required, with a 
thin glass cover, the objective lenses must be proportionately separated by an increased 
interval, the searcher being traversed towards the objective; and in general confused 
images of both upper and lower strata can be obtained by opposite arrangements J. 

A very interesting refinement upon the corrections for chromatic effects may be 
accomplished by gi*adually traversing either way both searching and objective lenses and 
closely w^atching the effect. 

The most brilliant definition is generally obtained when the searcher (a little more 
overcorrected) is used as close to the objective as possible. 

The overcorrection of the searcher is increased by separating its component lenses 
according to the divisions upon the sliding tubes of the searcher. 

* Nearly one-fourtli of an ineti tMek. 

t AVith a Kelner ” two-thirds of an inch focal length, a very clear, very large, and flat field is presented 
to the eye, notwithstanding the increased power with the searcher. A one-and-a-half-inch objective by Boss 
was used generally for a condensing iiluminating apparatus more or loss stopped off. 

t Such as separating the* objective lenses and traversing the searcher further from them. 
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It will be seen that an exceedingly small pencil engages the surface of the searcher 
diverging from a point in the image j?, which is inverted again at As the i^archer 

is traversed nearer the eye the pencils become less divergent, and the effect of the searcher 
is diminished. On the contrary, as it approaches the objective, pi p being formed nearer 
to the latter after refocusing, a more divergent pencil engages a greater aperture of the 
searcher, and this now automatically causes a stronger overcorrection than before. The 
essential action of the searcher is to apply a rapid variable correction by a traversing 
movement (fig. 2, Plate LII.). 

The use of this instrument will be facilitated by first setting the microscope for ordinary 
use without the searcher, adjusting an eyepiece, the focus, and screw-collar to the most 
distinct \dsion, and then applying the draw tube containing the searcher placed at a point 
nearest to the eyepiece E. As the searcher is traversed towards the objective, the lenses 
of the objective may require separation. 

The change in the general aberration is shown by the divided index of the milled head 
actuating the movement of the searcher (M, fig. 1). 

The power obtained is in general from two and a half to four times greater than that 
given with the third eyc^piece C of 1 inch focal length : with a very fine eighth of Messrs. 
Powell and Lealand’s new construction, a clear and satisfactory definition of the beading 
of the Flettrosigma formosam was exhibited to them, by means of the aplanatic searcher, 
at a power estimated at 4000 diameters^. Several inferior objectives have acquired a 
fine definition by the application of the searcher. 

This paper perhaps wnll hardly be complete if I omit to add, that the instrument will 
be most effectively employed by considering it as a conjugate portion or integral part of 
the objective itself, in which the minute traversing adjustment of the objective lenses 
finds its counterpart in the more extended and therefore more delicate adjusting traverse 
of the searcher itself. So that, in short, during minute microscopical research each 
adjustment should be intelligently applied, according to the nature of the research in 
hand. The indications of the one adjustment should be employed to verify those of the 
other. Correlative movements by the aid of the searcher may introduce aplanatic images, 
whilst a violation of their correlation will exhibit deformity. 

I ought also to state that I have found in every case, either an extra thickness of glass 
cover or a deeper immersion of a given object in the film of Canada balsam (or other 
fluid used for mounting it) to require for a precise definition additional adjustment ; 
the searcher should be made in this case to traverse towards the object to attain the 
new correction requisite. The same remark is applicable to immersion lenses. Further 
slight improvement can be effected in the precision of definition by sepamting more or 
less the component glasses of the Huyghenian eyepiece (the power of which is preferred 
as low as S-inch focal length for the /y “immersion”) or by substituting for it a single 

* The usual power of the one-eighth with a C eyepiece is 800 ; a power of 4000 is given by an eyepiece of 
oiie-Mh of an inch focal length. 
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actoomatic conabinaticm slightly overcorrected for sphmcal aberration of 2 inches foc^ 
lengthy or less according to the power required*. 

An additional cap containing a supplementary achromatic lens is sometimes admn* 
tageously fixed upon the lenses of the searcher, when (for instance) a power of 700 
diameters is desired to be developed by a half-inch objective (for test Podum beading). 

In conclusion, the experiments detailed in this paper, selected from a great number 
made within the last few years, it is hoped will induce more able observers to repeat 
them in a more general form ; but, so far as they are detailed, they appear satisfactorily 
to demonstrate the detection of residuary aberration of considerable amount in the very 
finest microscopes, and enable one to measure it and to suggest means of diminishing the 
errors of the glasses whilst greatly increasing the power. Whether a similar method 
can be applied also to telescopes bas been some time under the author’s consideration, 
with results which he hopes on a future occasion to have the honour of communicating 
to the Society. 


Appendix. 

The law of displacement followed by the final focal image corresponding to a minute 
displacement of the internal lenses of a complex objective, the front lenses or facet 
remaining fiwed^ possesses some interest and may thus be expressed: — 

Let F be the distance of the final focal image when the objective lenses are closed 
together. 

F-f^F its distance when the front sets of the objective are displaced by a quantity 

Then it will be found if f\ be the distance of the virtual image conjugate with the 
object as formed by the front set of lenses, 

and consequently every slight change of the screw-collar of an adjusting objective pro- 
duces comparatively a yery large displacement in the final focal image, and therefore of 
the traversing image-searcher ; so that the searcher-traverse represents a movement 
conjugate with the objective index. Again, since this traverse towards the objective 
encounters rays of increasing divergence, an increasing breadth of pencil is encountered 
by the lenses of the searcher, and its own peculiar aberration receives an instantaneous 
increase, which introduces an important new element in definition, it having been ob- 
served that the glasses must be very gradually overcorrected as the image is formed 
nearer the objective, within the tube of the microscope. 

♦ I may lie permitted to add a note here (Not. 7 , 1870), that a Wbat one-fifth, made expressly, admitted of 
as great amplification as an ordinary one- twelfth. In fact these researches appear to point deeisiTely to greater 
advantages to he expected from raising the qnality of the lower ohjectives rather than deepemng focal length. 
Ohserrers are more nnmerons every year who prefer the ooe-eighth to the one-twenty-fifth amd one-fiftieth. 
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Esplakation op the Plates. 

PLATE LI. 

Plate LI. is m^ded to represent the working powers gained by the use of the 
Aplanatic Searcher by means of comparative outline drawings of a given “ scale” taken 
by Mr. Albotjs with the Camera under the magnifying-powers and objectives indicated* 
Kg. 1- The standard appearance of the Podura under the and f Powell and 

Lisaland objectives. 

Hg. 2. Eesolution of the lower beads of Podura. 

F%. 3. The beads of the upper stratum. 

Fig. 4. Comparative magnifying-power of the objective with the searcher, and also 
in the ordinary way with a “ third ” eyepiece, C, of 1 inch focal length. 

Fig. 5. General appearance of the wnvy markings of the Podura, consisting of beaded 
ribbing hiintly visible here with a pocket-lens. 

Fig. 0. Both sets of beading exhibited at once. 

Figs. 7, 8. Ordinary and extraordinary appearance of Lepisma. 

PLATE LII. 

This Piato show^s the image-test arrangements of the objectives and object of which 
a miniature is desired, and also the construction of the searcher. 

M. The divided milled head of the traversing aplanatic searcher, consisting of separable 
lenses, A, B, having a variable interval, a/, between them. The searcher tra- 
verses the draw tube, into which is fixed the eyepiece E. B, M are adjusting 
milled heads of the stage supporting the image objective O’ (fig. la). 

O, O', fig. 1, fig. 1 a, are the objective to be tested and the miniature-forming ^ im- 
mersion objective, giving an image a of the object or double disks A, illu- 
minated by a lamp, d, 

7 represents the focal adjustment, and 

jB the aberrameter inserted into the nose of the microscope containing two revolving disks 
forming central and peripheral stops. 

Fig. 2 represents the course of the rays from the object Q to the last focal image 
erected. 
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AfitoHies (see Meteorites), 

Air, floating matter of tiiej 337. 
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Apianatic images, mode of obtaining, in the microscope, 591. 
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